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PREFACE. 

JLaws  and  government  are  to  the  political  bodies  of  civil  fo- 
cieties,  what  the  vital  fpirits  and  life  itfelf  arc  to  the  natural 
bodies  of  animated  creatures ;  and  as  thofe  that  ftudy  the 
anatomy  of  dead  carcafes  may  fee,  that  the  chief  organs  and 
niceft  fprings  more  irapiediately  required  to  continue  the, 
motion  of  our  machine,  are  not  hard  bones,  ftrong  mufclea 
and  nerves,  nor  the  fmooth  white  fkin,  that  fo  beautifully 
covers  them,  but  fmall  trifling  61ms,  and  little  pipes,  that  are 
either  overlooked  or  elfe  feem  inconfiderable  to  vulgar  eyes  j 
fo  they  that  examine  into  the  nature  of  man,  abftrad  from 
art  and  education,  may  obferve,  that  what  renders  him  a  fo- 
ciable  animal,  confiils  not  in  his  defire  of  company,  good  na- 
ture, pity,  affability,  and  other  graces  of  a  fair  outfide  ;  but 
that  his  vileft  and  moft  hateful  qualities  are  the  moft  necefla- 
ly  accomplifhments  to  fit  him  for  the  largeft,  and,  according 
to  the  world,  the  happieft  and  moft  flourilhing  focicties. 

The  following  Fable,  in  which  what  1  have  ihid  is  fet  forth 
at  large,  was  printed  above  eight  years  ago  *,  in  a  fix  penny 
pamphlet,  called.  The  Grumbling  Hive,  or  Knaves  turn'd 
Honeft ;  and  being  foon  after  pirated,  cried  about  the  ftreets 
in  a  halfpenny  Iheet.     Since  the  firft  pubhfliing  of  it,  I  have 
met  with  feveral  that,  either  wilfully  or  ignorantly  miftaking 
the  defign,  would  have  it,  that  the  fcope  of  it  was  a  fatire 
upon  virtue  and  morality,  and  the  whole  wrote  for  the  en-  • 
couragement  of  vice.     This  made  me  relblve,  whenever  it 
fhould  be  reprinted,  fome  way  or  other  to  inform  tlie  reader 
of  the  real  intent  this  little  poem  was  wrote  with.     1  do  not 
dignify  thefe  few  loofe  lines  with  the  name  of  Poem,  that  I 
•  would  have  the  reader  expeft  any  poetry  in  them,  but  bare- 
ly becaufe  they  are  rhyme,  and  I  am  in  reality  puzzled  what 
name  to  give  them ;  for  they  are  neither  heroic  nor  paftoral, 
fetire,  burlefque,  nor  heroi-comic;  to  be  a  tale  they  want  pro- 
bability, and  the  whole  is  rather  too  long  for  a  fable.     All  I 
can  lay  of  them  is,  that  they  are  a  ftory  teld  in  daggerel,  which, 
without  the  leaft  defign  of  being  witty,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  do  in  as  eafy  and  familiar  a  manner  as  1  was  able  :  the 
reader  fhall  be  welcome  to  call  them  what  he  pleafe^*    \X. 

*  This  was  wrote  in  lyij^* 
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was  faid  of  Montagne,  that  he  was  pretty  well  verfed  in  the 
defeds  of  mankind,  but  unacquainted  with  the  excellencies 
of  human  nature:  if  1  fare  no  worfe,  1  fhall  think  myfelf 
well  ufed. 

What  country  foever  in  the  univerfe  is  to  be  underftood 
by  the  Bee-Hive  reprefented  here,  it  is  evident,  from  what  is 
faid  pf  the  laws  and  conftitution  of  it,  the  glory,  wealth, 
power,  and  induftry  of  its  inhabitants,  that  it  muft  be  a  large, 
rich  and  warlike  nation,  that  is  happily  governed  by  a  limit- 
ed monarchy.  The  fatire.,  therefore,  to  be  met  with  in  the 
following  lines,  upon  the  feveral  profellions  and  callings,  and 
almoft  every  degree  and  ftation  of  people,  was  not  made  to 
injure  and  point  to  particular  perfons,  but  only  to  (how  the 
vilenefs  of  the  ingredients  that  altogether  compofe  the  whole- 
fome  mixture  of  a  well-ordered  fociety  ;  in  order  to  extol  the 
wonderful  power  of  political  wifdom,  by  the  help  of  which  fo 
beautiful  a  machine  is  raifed  from  the  mofl  contemptible 
branches.  For  the  main  defign  of  the  Fablt  (as  it  is  briefly 
explained  in  the  Moral),  is  to  fliow  the  impoflibility  of  enjoy- 
ing all  the  molt  elegant  comforts  of  life,  that  are  to  be  m^t 
with  in  aninduftrious,  wealthy  a^id  powerful  nation, and  at  the 
fame  time,  be  blefled  with  all  the  virtue  and  innocence  that 
can  be  wiihed  for  in  a  golden  age ;  from  thence  to  expofe  the 
iinreafonablenefs  and  folly  of  thofe,  that  defirous  of  being  an 
opulent  and  flouriiliing  people,  and  wonderfully  greedy  after 
aU  the  benefits  they  can  receive  as  fuch,  are  yet  always  mur- 
muring at  and  exclaiming* againll  thofe  vices  and  inconveni- 
ences, that  from  the  beginnmg  of  the  world  to  this  prefent 
day,  have  been  infeparable  from  all  kingdoms  and  Hates,  that 
ever  were  famed,  for  ftrength,  riches,  and  poUrenefs,  at  the 
fame  time. 

To  do  this,  I  firft  flightly  touch  upon  fome  of  the  faults 
and  corruptions  the  feveral  profellions  and  callings  are  gene- 
rally charged  with.  After  that  1  fliow  that  thofe  very  vices^ 
of  every  particular  perfon,  by  fkilful  management,  were  made 
fubfervient  to.  the  grandeur  and  worldly  happincfs  of  the 
whole.  Lallly,  By  fettihg  forth  what  of  neceflity  muft  be 
the  confequence  of  general  honefty  and  virtue,  and  nation- 
al temperance,  innocence  and  content,  I  dernonftrate  that 
if  mankind  could  be  cured  of  the  failings  they  are  naturally 
guilty  of,  they  w  ould  ccafe  to  be  capable  of  being  raif- 
ed into  fuch  vaft  potent  and  polite  focietics,  as  they  have 
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been  under  the  feveral  great    commonwealths  and   mo- 
narchies that  have  flouriflied  fince  the  creation. 

If  you  alk  me,  why  I  have  done  all  this,  cui  bono  ?  and 
what  good  thefe  notions  will  produce?  truly,  befides  the 
leader's  diverflon,  1  beheve  none  at  all;  but  if  I  was  aflced 
what  naturally  ought  to  be  expeded  from  them,  I  would 
anfwer,  that,  in  the  firft  place,  the  people  who  continually 
find  fault  with  others,  ^by  reading  them,  would  be  taught  to 
look  at  home,  and  examining  their  own  confciences,  be 
made  afhamed  of  always  railing  at  wlrat  they  are  more  or 
lefi  guilty  of  themfelves  ;  and  that,  in  the  next,  thofe  who 
arefo  fond  of  the  eafc  and  comforts,  and  reap  all  the  bene* 
fits  that  are  the  confequence  of  a  great  and  flourifhing  nation, 
would  learn  more  patiently  to  fubmit  to  thofe  inconveni-i 
ences,  which  no  government  upon  earth  can  remedy,  when 
they  lliould  fee  the  impollibility  of  enjoying  any  great  ftiarc 
of  the  firft,  without  partaking  like  wife  of  the  latter. 

This,  1  fay,  ought  naturally  to  be  expeded  from  the  pub- 
lilhing  of  thefe  notions,  if  people  were  to  be  made  better  by 
any  thing  that  could  be  faid  to  them  ;  but  mankind  having 
for  fo  many  ages  remained  ftill  the  fame,  notwithllanding 
the  many  inftruclive  and  elaborate  writings,  by  which  their 
amendment  has  been  endeavoured,  1  am  not  fo  vain  as  to 
Jiope  for  better  fucccfs  from  fo  inconfiderable  a  trifle. 

Having  allowed  the  fmall  advantage  this  little  whim  is 
likely  to  produce,  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to  fliow  that  it  can- 
not be  prejudicial  to  any  ;  for  what  is  publiflied,  if  it  does 
no  goodf,  ought  at  leaft  to  do  no  harm  :  in  order  to  this,  I 
have  made  fome  explanatory  notes,  to  which  the  reader  will 
find  hiinfelf  referred  in  thofe  paflages  that  fcem  to  be  moft 
liable  to  exceptions. 

The  cenforious,  that  never  fa w  the  Grumbling  Hive,  will 
tell  me,  that  whatever  I  may  talk  of  the  Fable,  it  not  taking 
up  a  tenth  part  of  the  book,  was  only  contrived  to  introduce 
the  Remarks  ;  that  inftead  of  clearing  up  the  doubtful  or 
obfcme  places,  I  have  only  pitched  upon  fuch  as  I  had  a 
mind  to  expatiate  upon  ;  and  that  far  from  ftriving  to  extenu- 
jite  the  errors  committed  before,  1  have  made  bad  worfe, 
and  ihown  myfelf  a  more  barefaced  champion  for  vice,  in 
the  rambling  digreflions,  than  1  had  done  in  the  Fable  itlislf. 

I  ihall  fpend  no  time  in  anfwering  thefe  accufations:  where 
men  are  prejudiced,  the  bett  apologies  are  loft;  and  I  know 
itat  thofe  who  think  it  crimi/ial  to  fuppofe  a  neccCity  oi 
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vice  in  any  cafe  whatever,  will  never  be  reconciled  to  any 
part  of  the  perforaiance  ;  but  if  this  be  thoroughly  examin- 
ed, all  the  offence  it  can  give  mull  refult  from  the  wrong  in- 
ferences that  may  perhaps  be  drawn  from  it,  and  which  I 
defire  nobody  to  make.  When  1  affert  that  vices  are  infe- 
parable  from  great  and  potent  focietics,  and  that  it  is  impof- 
lible  their  wealth  and  grandeur  fliould  fubfiil  without,  I  do 
not  fay  that  the  particular  members  ef  them  who  are  guilty 
of  any  (hould  not  be  continually  reproved,  or  not  be  punifh- 
cd  for  them  when  they  grow  into  crimes. 

There  are,  I  believe,  few  people  in  London,  of  thofe  that 
are  at  any  time  forced  to  go  a- foot,  but  what  could  wifh  the 
ftreets  of  it  much  cleaner  than  generally  they  are ;  while 
they  regard  nothing  but  their  own  clothes  and  private  con- 
veniency  ;  but  when  once  they  come  to  confider,  that  what 
offends  them,  is  the  refult  of  the  plenty,  great  traffic,  and  opu- 
lency  of  that  mighty  city,  if  they* have  any  concern  in  its 
welfare,  they  will  hardly  ever  wifli  to  fee  the  ftreets  of  it  lefs 
dirty.  For  if  we  mind  the  materials  of  all  forts  that  muft 
fupply  fuch  an  infinite  number  of  trades  and  handicrafts,  as 
are  always  going  forward ;  the  vaft  quantity  of  viftuals, 
drink,  and  fuel,  that  are  daily  confumed  in  it ;  the  wafte 
and  fiiperfluities  that  muft  be  produced  from  them ;  the  mul- 
titudes of  horfes,  and  other  cattle,  that  are  always  dawbing 
the  ftreets ;  the  carts,  coaches,  and  more  heavy  carriages  that 
are  perpetually  wearing  and  breaking  the  pavement  of  them; 
and,  above  all,  the  numberlels  fwarms  of  people  that  are 
continually  harafling  and  trampling  through  every  part  of^ 
them  :  If,  I  fay,  we  mind  all  thefe,  we  ftiall  find,  that  every 
moment  muft  produce  new  filth ;  and,  confidering  how  far 
diftant  the  great  ftreets  are  from  the  river  lide,  what  coft 
and  care  foever  be  beftowed  to  remove  the  naftinefs  almoft 
as  faft  as  it  is  made,  it  is  impoffible  London  fliould  be  more 
cleanly  before  it  is  lefs  flouriftiing.  Now  w^ould  1  afk,  if  a 
good  citizen,  in  confideration  of  what  has  been  faid,  might 
not  aflert,  that  dirty  ftreets  are  a  neceffary  evil,  infeparablc 
from  the  felicity  of  London,  without  being  the  leaft  hinder- 
ance  to  the  cleaning  of  flioes,  or  fweeping  of  ftreets,  and 
confequently  without  any  prejudice  either  to  the  blackguard 
or  the  fcavingers. 

But  if,  without  any  regard  to  the  intereft  or  happinefs  of 
the  city,  the  queftion  was  put.  What  place  I  thought  moft 
pkalhnt  to  walk  in?  Nobody  can  doubt,  but  before  the 
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linking  ftreets  of  London,  I  would  efteem  a  fragrant  gar- 
den, or  a  fhady  grove  in  the  country.  In  the  fame  manner, 
if  laying  afide  all  worldly  greatnefs  and  vain  glory,  I  fhould 
be  aiked  where  I  thought  it  was  mod  probable  that  men 
might  enjoy  true  happinefs,  I  would  prefer  a  fmall  peaceable 
fociety,  in  which  men,  neither  envied  nor  efteemed  by 
neighbours,  fhould  be  contented  to  live  upon  the  natural 
produdt  of  the  fpot  they  inhabit,  to  a  vaft  multitude  abound- 
ing in  wealth  and  power,  that  fhould  always  be  conquering 
others  by  their  arms  abroad,  and  debauching  themfelves  by 
foreign  luxury  at  home. 

Thus  much  1  had  faid  to  the  reader  in  the  firft  edition ; 
and  have  added  nothing  by  way  of  preface  in  the  fecond. 
But#fince  that,  a  violent  outcry  has  been  made  againft  the 
book,  exadlly  anfwering  the  expeftation  I  always  had  of  the 
juitice,  the  wifdom,  the  charity,  and  fair-dailing  of  thofe 
whofc  good  will  I  defpaired  of.  It  has  been  prefented  by  the 
Grand  Jury,  and  condemned  by  thoufands  who  never  favv  a 
word  of  it.  It  has  been  preached  againft  before  ray  Lord 
Mayor ;  and  an  utter  refutation  of  it  is  daily  expeded  from 
a  reverend  divine,  who  has  called  me  names  in  the  advertife- 
inents,  and  threatened  to  anlwer  me  in  two  months  time  for 
above  five  months  together.  What  I  have  to  fay  for  my- 
felf,  the  reader  will  fee  in  my  Vindication  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  where  he  will  likewife  find  the  Grand  Jury's  Prefcnt- 
nient,  and  a  letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  C.  which 
is  very  rhetorical  beyond  argument  or  connedion.  The  au- 
thor (hows  a  fine  talent  for  invedives,  and  great  fagacity  in 
difcovering  atheifm,  where  others  can  find  none.  lie  is  zeal- 
ous againit  wicked  books,  points  at  the  Fable  of  the  Bees, 
and  is  very  angry  with  the  author :  He  beflows  four  ftrong 
epithets  on  the  enormity  of  his  guilt,  and  by  feveral  elegant 
inucndos  to  the  multitude,  as  the  danger  there  is  in  futfering 
fuch  authors  to  live,  and  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  a 
whole  nation,  very  charitably  recommends  him  to  their  care. 

Confidering  the  length  of  this  epiftle,  and  that  it  is  not 
wholly  levelled  at  me  only,  I  thought  at  firll  to  have  made 
fome  extrads  from  it  of  what  related  to  myfelf ;  but  findini^, 
on  a  nearer  inquiry,  tliat  what  concerned  me  was  fo  blended 
and  interwoven  with  what  did  not,  I  was  obliged  to  trouble 
the  reader  with  it  entire,  not  without  hopes  thtit,  proU-i^  ^s  *\X. 
is,  the  extravagancy  of  it  nill  be  ciiitertaining  lo  to  vv\ove  \\\vo 
hs^yeperafed the  treatifj  it  condcirm  witlifo  mucUlioxYOt, 
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A  SPACIOUS  hive  well  ftock'd  with  bees, 
That  liv'd  in  luxury  and  eafe  ; 
And  yet  as  fam'd  for  laws  and  arms, 
As  yielding  large  and  early  fwarms  j 

Was  counted  the  great  nurfeiy  g 

Of  fciences  and  induftry. 
No  bees  had  better  government, 
More  ficklenefs,  or  lefs  content : 
They  were  not  flaves  to  tyranny, 

Nor  rul'd  by  wild  democracy ;  lo 

But  kings,  that  could  not  wrong,  becaufe 
Their  power  was  circumfcrib'd  by  laws. 
Thefe  infedts  liv'd  hke  men,  and  all 
Our  aftions  they  performed  in  fmall : 

They  did  whatever's  done  in  town,  15 

And  what  belongs  to  fword  or  gown  : 
Though  th'  artfu}  works,  by  nimble  flight 
Of  minute  hmbs,  'fcap'd  human  flght; 
Yet  we've  no  engines,  labourers, 

Ships,  caftles,  arms,  artificers,  20 

Craift,  fcience,  fliop,  or  inftrument, 
But  they  had  an  equivalent : 
Which,  fince  their  language  is  unknown. 
Mull  be  call'd,  as  we  do  our  own. 

As  grant,  that  among  other  things,  25 

They  wanted  dice,  yet  they  had  kings ; 
And  thofe  had  guards  ;  from  whence  we  may 
JuftJy  conclude,  they  had  fome  play ; 
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TJnlefs  a  regiment  be  fhown 

Of  foldiers,  that  make  ufe  of  none. 

Vaft  numbers  throng'd  the  fruitful  hive  ; 
Yet  thofe  vaft  numbers  made  'em  thrive  ; 
Millions  endeavouring  to  fupply 
Each  other's  luft  and  vanity ; 
While  other  millions  were  employed. 
To  fee  their  handy-works  deftroy'd ; 
They  furnifh'd  half  the  univerfe ; 
Yet  had  more  work  than  labourers. 
Some  with  vaft  ftocks,  and  little  pains, 
Jump'd  into  bufinefs  of  great  gains  ; 
And  fome  were  damn'd  to  fcythes  and  fpades, 
And  all  thofc  hard  laborious  trades  ; 
Where  willing  wretches  daily  fweat, 
And  wear  out  ftrength  and  limbs  to  eat : 
While  others  follow'd  myfteries, 
To  which  few  folks  binds  'prentices ; 
That  want  no  rtock,  but  that  of  brais, 
And  may  fet  up  without  a  crofs ; 
As  fharpers,  parafites,  pimps,  players, 
Pickpockets,  coiners,  quacks,  fouthfayers, 
j^nd  all  thofe,  that  in  enmity, 
With  downrright  workings  cunningly 
Convert  to  their  own  ufe  the  labour 
Of  their  good-natur'd  heedlefs  neighbour. 
Thefe  were  call'd  Knaves,  but  bar  the  narne^ 
The  grave  induftrious  were  the  fame  : 
AH  trades  and  places  knew  fome  cheat, 
No  calling  was  without  deceit. 

The  lawyers,  of  whofe  art  the  bafis 
Was  raifing  feuds  and  fplitting  cafes, 
Oppos'd  all  regifters,  that  cheats 
Might  make  more  work  with  dipt  eftates ; 
As  were't  unlawful,  that  one's  own, 
Without  a  law-fuit,  fliould  be  known. 
They  kept  off  hearings  wilfully, 
To  finger  the  refrefliing  fee ; 
And  to  defend  a  wicked  caufe, 
Examin'd  and  furvcy'd  the  laws. 
As  burglar's  Ihops  and  houfes  do. 
To  find  out  where  they'd  beft  break  through. 
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Phyficians  valued  fame  and  wealth 
Above  the  drooping  patient's  health, 
Or  their  own  (kill :  the  greateft  part 
Study 'd,  inftead  of  rules  of  art, 

Grave  penfive  looks  and  dull  behaviour,  75 

To  gain  th'  apothecary's  favour ; 
The  praife  of  mid  wives,  priefts,  and  all 
That  ferv'd  at  birth  or  funeral. 
To  bear  with  th'  ever- talking  tribe, 

And  hear  my  lady's  aunt  prefcribe ;  80 

With  formal  fmile,  and  kind  how  d'ye. 
To  fawn  on  all  the  family ; 
And,  which  of  all  the  greateft  curfe  is, 
T*  endure  th'  impertinence  of  nurfes. 

Among  the  many  priefts  of  Jove,  85 

Hir'd  to  draw  bleflings  from  above, 
Some  few  were  learn'd  and  eloquent, 
But  thoufands  hot  and  ignorant  : 
Yet  all  pafs'd  muftcr  that  could  hide 

Their  floth,  luft,  avarice  ^nd  pride ;  90 

For  which  they  were  as  fam'd  as  tailors 
For  cabbage,  or  for  brandy  failors, 
Some,  meagre-look'd,  and  meanly  clad, 
Would  myftically  pray  for  bread, 

Meaning  by  that  an  ample  ftore,  95 

Yet  lit' rally  received  no  more  ; 
And,  while  thefe  holy  drudges  ftarv'd. 
The  lazy  ones,  for  which  they  ferv'd, 
Indulg'd  their  eafe,  with  all  the  graces 
Of  health  and  plenty  in  their  faces.  ico 

The  foldiers,  that  were  forc'd  to  fight, 
If  they  furviv'd,  got  honour  by't ; 
Though  fome,  that  fhunn'd  the  bloody  fray. 
Had  limbs  ftiot  off",  that  ran  away  : 

Some  valiant  gen'rals  fought  the  foe  ;  105 

Others  took  bribes  to  let  them  go : 
Some  ventur'd  always  where  'twas  warm, 
Loft  now  a  leg,  and  then  an  arm ; 
Till  quite  diffabled,  and  put  by. 

They  liv'd  on  half  their  falary ;  no 

While  others  never  came  in  play, 
And  ftaid  at  home  for  double  pay. 
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Their  kings  were  ferv'd,  but  knaviftily, 
Cheated  by  their  own  miniftry  ; 
Many,  that  for  their  welfare  flavcd, 
Robbing  the  very  crown  they  faved  : 
Penfions  were  fmall,  and  they  liv'd  high, 
Yet  boafted  of  their  honefty. 
CaUing,  whene'er  they  ftrain'd  their  right. 
The  flipp'ry  trick  a  perquiiite ; 
And  when  folks  underftood  their  cant, 
They  chang'd  that  for  emolument ; 
Unwilling  to  be  fhort  or  plain, 
In  any  thing  concerning  gain ; 
For  there  was  not  a  bee  but  would 
Get  more,  1  won't  fay,  than  he  (hould ; 
But  than  he  dar'd  to  let  them  know, 
That  pay'd  for't ;  as  your  gamefters  do. 
That,  though  at  fair  play,  ne'er  will  own 
Before  the  lofers  that  they've  won. 

But  who  can  all  their  frauds  repeat  ? 
The  very  ftutl'  which  in  the  ftreet 
They  fold  for  dirt  t'  enrich  the  ground, 
Was  often  by  the  buyers  found 
Sophifticated  with  a  quarter 
(Of  good-for-nothing  ft  ones  and  mortar  j 
Though  Flail  had  httle  caufe  to  mutter, 
Who  fold  the  other  fait  for  butter. 

Juftice  herfeilf,  fam'd  for  fair  dealing. 
By  blindnefs  had  not  loft  her  feeling ; 
Her  left  hand,  which  the  fcales  ftiould  hold, 
Had  often  dropt  'em,  brib'd  with  gold ; 
And,  though  (he  feem'd  impartial. 
Where  puniftmient  was  corporal, 
Pretended  to  a  reg'lar  courie, 
In  murder,  and  all  crimes  of  force  ; 
Though  fome  firft  pillory'd  for  cheating, 
Were  hang'4  in  hemp  of  their  own  beating  j 
Yet,  it  wa§  thought,  the  fword  flie  bore 
Check'd  but  the  defp'rate  and  the  poor ; 
That,  urg'd  by  mere  neceflity. 
Were  ty'd  up  to  the  wretched  tree 
For  crimes,  which  not  deferv'd  that  fate, 
But  to  fecure  the  rich  and  great. 
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lis  every  part  was  full  of  vice,  i55 

le  whole  mafs  a  paradife  j 
r^d  in  peace,  and  fear'd  in  wars 
were  th'  efteem  of  foreigners, 
avifli  of  their  wealth  and  lives, 

alance  of  all  other  hives.  l6d 

were  the  bleffings  of  that  ftate ; 
crimes  confpir'd  to  make  them  great : 
irtue,  who  from  politics 
jarn'd  a  thoufand  cunning  tricks, 
by  their  happy  influence,  165 

friends  with  vice :  And  ever  fince, 
^orft  of  all  the  multitude 
Dmething  for  the  common  good. 
is  was  the  ftate's  craft,  that  maintained 
vholc  of  which  each  part  complain'd :  i  70 

as  in  mufic  harmony 
jarrings  in  the  main  agree^ 
IS  direftly  oppofite, 
each  other,  as  'twere  fot  fpitc  ; 

temp' ranee  with  fobriety,  17^ 

drunkennefs  and  gluttony, 
e  root  of  evil,  avarice^ 
damn'd  ill-natur'd  baneful  vice; 
lave  to  prodigality, 

noble  fin  ;  whilft  luxury  •  i$0 

oy'd  a  million  of  the  poor, 
3dious  pride  a  million  more : 
itfelf,  and  vanity, 
minifters  of  induflry  ; 

darling  folly,  ficklenefs,  i  85 

;t,  furniture,  and  drefs, 
ftrange  ridic'lous  vice,  was  inadi 
^ery  wheel  that  turn'd  the  trade. 
•  laws  and  clothes  were  equally 

fts  of  mutability  !  ipo 

•vhat  was  well  done  for  a  time, 
If  a  year  became  a  crime ; 
A'hile  they  alter'd  thus  their  laws^ 
finding  and  correding  flaws, 

'  mended  by  inconllaacy  lp5 

ts,  which  no  prudence  could  forefec, 
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Thus  vice  nurs'd  ingenuity, 
Which  join'd  the  time  and  induftry, 
Had  carry'd  life's  conveniences, 

Its  real  pleafures,  comforts,  eafc,  2CQ 

To  fuch  a  height,  the  very  poor 
Liv'd  better  than  the  rich  before. 
And  nothing  could  be  added  more. 

How  vain  is  mortal  hapinefs ! 
Had  they  but  known  the  bounds  of  blifs;  205 

And  that  perfection  here  below 
Is  more  than  gods  can  well  beftow ; 
The  grumbling  brutes  had  been  content 
With  minifters  and  government. 

But  they,  at  every  ill  fuccefs,  210 

Like  creatures  loft  without  redrefs, 
Curs'd  politicians,  armies,  fleets ; 
While  every  one  cry'd,  damn  the  cheats, 
And  would,  though  confcious  of  his  own, 
In  others  barb'roufly  bear  none,  215 

One,  that  had  got  a  princely  ftore, 
By  cheating  matter,  king,  and  poor, 
Dar'd  cry  aloud,  the  land  muft  fink 
For  all  its  fraud ;  and  whom  d'ye  think 
The  fermonizing  rafcal  chid  ?  220 

A  glover  that  fold  lamb  for  kid, 

The  leaft  thing  was  not  done  amifs, 
Or  crofs'd  the  public  bufinefs  ; 
But  all  the  rogues  cry'd  brazenly. 

Good  gods,  had  we  but  honefty  !  225 

Merc'ry  fmil'd  at  th'  impudence. 
And  others  call'd  it  want  of  fenfe. 
Always  to  rail  at  what  they  lov'd  : 
But  Jove  with  indignation  mov'd, 

At  laft  in  anger  fwore,  he'd  rid  230 

The  bawling  hive  of  fraud  ;  and  did. 
The  very  moment  it  departs, 
And  honefty  fills  all  their  hearts ; 
There  fhows  'em,  like  th'  inftruftive  tree, 
Thofe  crimes  which  they're  afham'd  to  fee ;  235 

Which  now  in  filence  they  confefs, 
By  bluftiing  at  their  uglinefs  : 
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Like  children,  that  would  hide  their  faults^ 

And  by  their  colour  own  their  thoughts  : 

Imagining,  when  they're  loook'd  upon,  0.40 

That  others  fee  what  they  have  done. 

But,  O  ye  gods !  what  confternation. 
How  vaft  and  fudden  was  th'  alteration ! 
In  half  an  hour,  the  nation  round. 

Meat  fell  a  penny  in  the  pound.  7.4$ 

The  malk  hypocrify's  fitting  down. 
From  the  great  ftatefman  to  the  clown  :        < 
And  in  fome  borrow'd  looks  well  known, 
Appear'dx  like  ftrangers  in  their  own. 

The  bar  was  filent  from  that  day ;  450 

For  now  the  willing  debtors  pay, 
Ev'n  what's  by  creditors  forgot; 
Who  quitted  them  that  had  it  not. 

Thofe  that  were  in  the  wrong,  flood  mute, 

And  dropt  the  patch'd  vexatious  fuit :  255 

On  which  fince  nothing  elfe  can  thrive. 

Than  lawyers  in  an  honeft  hive. 

All,  except  thofe  that  got  enough, 

With  inkhorns  by  their  fides  troop'd  ofH 
Juftice  hang'd  fome,  fet  others  free ;  260 

And  after  gaol  delivery, 

Her  prefence  being  no  more  requir'd. 

With  all  her  train  and  pomp  retir'd^ 

Firll  march'd  fome  fmiths  with  locks  and  grates, 

Fetters,  and  doors  with  iron  plates :  365 

Next  gaolers,  turnkeys  and  afliftants  : 

Before  the  goddefs,  at  fome  diflance. 

Her  chief  and  faithful  mfnifter, 

'Squire  Catch,  the  law's  great  finiflier. 

Bore  not  th'  imaginary  fword,  270 

But  his  own  tools,  an  ax  and  cord : 

Then  on  a  cloud  the  hood-wink'd  fair, 

Juftice  herfelf  was  pufh'd  by  air : 

About  her  chariot,  and  behind, 

Were  ferjeants,  bums  of  every  kind,  275 

Tip-ftaffs,  and  all  thofe  officers. 

That  fqueeze  a  living  out  of  tears. 
Though  phyfic  liv'd,  while  folks  were  ill, 

None  would  prefcribe,  but  bees  of  fkill, 
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Which  through  the  hive  difpers'd  fo  wide,  28a 

That  none  of  them  had  need  to  ride ; 

Wav'd  vain  difputes,  and  ftrove  to  free    ' 

The  patients  of  their  mifery  ; 

Left  drugs  in  cheating  countries  grown. 

And  us'd  the  produdl  of  their  own  ;  285 

Knowing  the  gods  fent  no  difeafe, 

To  nations  without  remedies. 

Their  clergy  rous'd  from  laxinefs, 
Laid  not  their  charge  on  journey-bees ; 
But  ferv'd  themfelves,  exempt  from  vice,  290 

The  gods  with  pray'r  and  (acrifice ; 
All  thofe,  that  were  unfit,  or  knew, 
Their  fervice  might  be  fpar'd,  withdrew  : 
Nor  was  their  bufinefs  for  fo  many, 

(If  th*  honeft  (land  in  need  of  any,)  295 

Few  only  with  the  high-prieft  ftaid, 
To  whom  the  reft  obedience  paid : 
,  Hunfelf  employed  in  holy  cares ;  . 
Refign'd  to  others  ftate-afFairs. 

He  chas'd  no  ftarv'ling  from  his  door,  300 

Nor  pinch'd  the  wages  of  the  poor : 
But  at  his  houfe  the  hungry's  fed. 
The  hireling  finds  unmeafurM  bread. 
The  needy  trav'ller  board  and  bed. 

Among  the  king's  great  minfters,  305 

And  all  th'  inferior  officers, 
The  change  was  great ;  for  frugally 
They  now  liv'd  on  their  falary : 
That  a  poor  bee  (hould  ten  times  come 
To. afk  his  due,  a  trifling  fum,        *  310 

And  by  fome  well-hir'd  clerk  be  made 
To  give  a  crown,  or  ne'er  be  paid. 
Would  now  be  call'd  a  downright  cheat. 
Though  formerly  a  perquifite. 

All  places  manag'd  firft  by  three,  315 

Who  watch'd  each  other's  knavery 
And  often  for  a  fellow-feeling. 
Promoted  one  another's  ftealing, 
Are  happily  fupply'd  by  one. 
By  which  forae  thoufands  more  are  gone.  320 

No  honour  now  could  be  content, 
To  live  and  owe  for  what  was  fpent  5 
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;s  in  brokers  {hops  are  hung, 
part  with  coaches  for  a  fong ; 

itely  horfes  by  whole  fets ;  325 

ountry-houfes,  to  pay  debts. 
1  coil  is  fhunn'd  as  much  as  fraud ; 
lave  no  forces  kept  abroad  j 
at  th'  efteem  of  foreigiv^rs, 

upty  glory  got  by  wars  j  330 

ight  but  for  their  country's  fake, 
right  or  liberty's  at  flake. 
V  mind  the  glorious  hive,  and  fee 
lonefty  and  trade  agree. 

ow  is  gone,  it  thins  apace ;  335 

>oks  with  quite  another  face, 
v^as  not  only  that  they  went, 
om  vafl  fums  were  yearly  fpent ; 
altitudes  that  liv'd  on  them^ 

laily  forc'd  to  do  the  fame.  34O 

1  to  other  trades  they'd  fly ; 
re  o'er-ftock'd  accordingly, 
price  of  land  and  houfes  falls ; 
bus  palaces,  whofe  walls, 

lofe  of  Thebes,  were  rais'd  by  play,  345 

be  let ;  while  the  once  gay, 
eated  houfehold  gods  would  be 
jleas'd  to  expire  in  flames,  than  fee 
ean  infcription  on  the  door 

it  the  lofty  ones  they  bore.  350 

lilding  trade  is  quite  deftroy'd,  . 
ers  are  not  employ'd ; 
mer  for  his  art  is  fam'd, 
cutters,  carvers  are  not  nam'd. 
ic,  that  remain'd,  gr6wn  temp'rate,  fl:rive^  355 

)w  to  fpend,  but  how  to  live ; 
A'hen  they  paid  their  tavern  fcore, 
'd  to  enter  it  no  more  : 
itner's  jilt  in  all  the  hive 

wear  now  cloth  of  gold,  and  thrive  ;  360 

orcol  fuch  vafl  fums  advance, 
argundy  and  Ortelans ; 
puttier's  gone  that  with  his  mifs 
at  his  houfe  on  Chriilmas  peasj^ 
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Spending  as  much  in  two  hours  flay, 
As  keeps  a  troop  of  horfe  a  day. 

The  haughty  Chloe,  to  live  great, 
Had  made  her  hu(band  rob  the  ftate  : 
But  now  (he  fells  her  furniture, 
Which  th'  Indies  had  been  ranfack'd  for ; 
Contrads  the  expenfive  bill  of  fare, 
And  wears  her  ftrong  fuit  a  whole  year : 
The  flight  and  fickle  age  is  part ; 
And  clothes,  as  well  as  fafliions,  laft. 
Weavers,  that  join'd  rich  lilk  wdth  plate, 
And  all  the  trades  fubordinate, 
Are  gone ;  (till  peace  and  plenty  reign. 
And  every  thing  is  cheap,  though  plain  : 
Kind  nature,  free  from  gard'ners  force, 
Allows  all  fruits  in  her  own  courfe ; 
But  rarities  cannot  be  had. 
Where  pains  to  get  them  are  not  paid. 

As  pride  and  luxury  decreafe, 
So  by  degrees  they  leave  the  feas. 
Not  merchants  now,  but  companies 
Remove  whole  manufadlories. 
All  arts  and  crafts  negled:ed  lie  ; 
Content,  the  bane  of  induftry. 
Makes  'em  admire  their  homely  (lore, 
And  neither  feek  nor  covet  more. 

So  few  in  the  vafl:  hive  remain, 
The  hundredth  part  they  can't  maintain 
Againft  th'  infults  of  numerous  foes ; 
Whom  yet  they  valiantly  oppofe  : 
'Till  fome  well  fenc'd  retreat  is  found. 
And  here  they  die  or  (land  their  ground. 
No  hireling  in  their  army's  known  ; 
But  bravely  fighting  for  their  own, 
Their  courage  and  integrity 
At  laft  were  crown'd  wuth  viclory. 

They  triumph'd  not  without  their  coft, 
For  many  thoufand  bees  were  loft. 
Harden'd  with  toils  and  exercife, 
They  counted  eafe  itfelf  a  vice  ; 
Which  fo  improv'd  their  temperance , 
That,  to  avoid  extra vugance, 
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They  flew  into  a  hollow  tree, 
Bleft  with  content  and  honefty. 


THE  MORAL- 

Then  leave  complaints  :  fools  only  drive 

To  make  a  great  an  honeft  hive.  41Q 

T  enjoy  the  world*s  conveniences, 

Bcfem*d  in  war,  yet  live  in  eafe, 

Without  great  vices,  is  a  vain 

Eutopia  feated  in  the  brain. 

Fraud,  luxury,  and  pride  muft  live,  415 

While  we  the  benefits  receive : 

Hunger^s  a  dreadful  plague,  no  doubt, 

Yet  who  digefts  or  thrives  without  ? 

Do  we  not  owe  the  growth  of  wine 

To  the  dry  fhabby  crooked  vine  ?  ^20 

Which,  while  its  Ihoots  negledled  flood, 

Choked  other  plants,  and  ran  to  wood ; 

But  bleft  us  with  its  noble  fruit, 

As  foon  as  it  was  ty *d  and  cut : 

So  vice  is  beneficial  found,  ^2  c 

When  it*s  by  juftice  lopp'd  and  bound ; 

Nay,  where  the  people  would  be  great, 

As  neceflary  to  the  ftate. 

As  hunger  i^  to  make  'em  eat. 

Bare  virtue  can't  make  nations  live 

In  fplendor ;  they,  that  would  revive 

A  golden  age,  muft  be  as  free, 

For  acorns  as  for  honefty.  433 
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One  of  the  greateft  reafons  why  fo  few  people  underft 
themfelves,  is,  that  mod  writers  are  always  teaching  i 
what  they  fliould  be,  and  hardly  ever  trouble  their  h( 
with  telling  them  what  they  really  are.  As  for  my  p 
.without  any  compliment  to  the  courteous  reader,  or  my 
I  believe  man  (befides  (kin,  flefti,  bones,  &c.  that  are  ol 
ous  to  the  eye)  to  be  a  compound  of  various  paflions  ;  i 
all  of  them,  as  they  are  provoked  and  come  uppermoft, 
vem  him  by  turns,  whether  he  will  or  no.  To  (how  i 
thefe  qualifications,  which  we  all  pretend  to  be  a(hamcd 
are  the  great  fupport  of  a  flouri(hing  fociety,  has  been 
fubjeft  of  the  foregoing  poem.  But  there  being  fome 
fages  in  it  feemingly  paradoxical,  1  have  in  the  preface  ] 
mifed  fome  explanatory  remarks  on  it ;  which,  to  rer 
more  ufeful,  1  have  thought  fit  to  inquire,  how  man,  no  1 
ter  quahfied,  might  yet  by  his  own  imperfeftions  be  tau 
to  djftingui(h  between  virtue  and  vice :  and  here  I  muft 
fire  the  reader  once  for  all  to  take  notice,  that  when  1 
men,  I  mean  neither  Jews  nor  Chriftians ;  but  mere  mar 
the  ftate  of  nature  and  ignorance  of  the  true  Deity. 
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ORIGIN  OF  MORAL  VIRTUE. 

A  LL  untaught  animals  are  only  folicitous  of  pleafing  them- 
felves,  and  naturally  follow  the  bent  of  their  own  inclina- 
tions, without  coniidering  the  good  or  harm  that,  from  their 
being  pleafed,  will  accrue  to  others.  This  is  the  reafon  that, 
in  the  wild  date  of  nature,  thofe  creatures  are  fitteft  to  live 
peaceably  together  in  great  numbers,  that  difcover  the  leaft 
of  underftanding,  and  have  the  feweft  appetites  to  gratify  ; 
and  confequently  no  fpecies  of  animals  is,  without  the  curb 
of  government,  lefs  capable  of  agreeing  long  together  in  mul- 
titudes, than  that  of  man  ;  yet  fuch  are  his  qualities,  whether 
good  or  bad  1  fhall  not  determine,  that  no  creature  lleiides 
himfelf  can  ever  be  made  fociable  :  but  being  an  extraordi- 
nary felfifh  and  headftrong,  as  well  as  cunning  animal,  how- 
ever he  may  be  fubdued  by  fuperior  ftrength,  it  is  impoflible 
•  by  force  alone  to  make  him  tradtable,  and  receive  the  im- 
provenients  he  his  capable  of 

The  chief  thing,  therefore,  which  lawgivers,  and  other  wife 
men  that  have  laboured  for  the  cftablifhment  of  fociety, 
have  endeavoured,  has  been  to  make  the  people  they  were 
to  govern,  believe,  that  it  was  more  beneficial  for  every  body 
to  conquer  than  indulge  his  appetites,  and  much  better  to  i 
mind  the  public  than  what  foemed  his  private  intereft.  As 
this  has  always  been  a  very  difficult  tafk,  fo  no  wit  or  elo- 
quence has  been  left  untried  to  compafs  it ;  and  the  mo- 
ralifts  and  philofophers  of  all  ages  employed  their  utmoft  Ikill 
to  prove  the  truth  of  fo  ufeful  an  alTcrtion.  But  whether 
mankind  would  have  ever  believed  it  or  not,  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  body  could  have  perfuaded  them  to  difapprove  of 
their  natural  inclinations,  .or  prefer  the  good  of  others  to 
thtir  own,  if,  at  the  fame  time,  he  had  not  Ihowed  them  au 
equivalent  to  be  enjoyed  as  a  reward  for  the  violence,  which, 
hy  fo  doing,  they  of  neceffity  muft  commit  upon  themfclves. 
Thofe  that  have  undertaken  to  civilize  mankind,  were  woX. 
I   igTiorant  of  tbi^;  but  being  unable  to  give  fo  many  te.^x^- 
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wards  as  would  fatisfy  all  perfons  for  every  individual  aflioil 
they  were  forced  to  contrive  an  imaginary  one,  that,  as  a  ge- 
neral  equivalent  for  the  trouble  of  felf-denial,  fhould  fenrc 
on  all  occafions,  and  without  coding  any  thing  either  to 
themfelves  or  others,  be  yet  a  moft  acceptable  recompence  to 
the  receivers. 

They  thoroughly  examined  all  the  ftrength  and  frailties  ot 
our  nature,  and  obferving  that  none  were  either  fo  favagc  as 
not  to  be  charmed  with  praife,  or  fo  defpicable  as  patiently 
to  bear  contempt,  juftly  concluded,  that  flattery  muft  be  the 
mod  powerful  argument  that  could  be  ufed  to  human  crea- 
tures. Making  ufe  of  this  bewitching  engine,  they  extolled 
the  excellency  of  our  nature  above  other  animals,  and  fet- 
ting  forth  with  unbounded  praifes  the  wonders  of  our  fagaci- 
ty  and  vaftncfs  of  underftanding,  beftowed  a  thoufand  enco- 
miums on  the  rationality  of  our  fouls,  by  the  help  of  whicli 
we  were  capable  of  performing  the  moft  noble  atchievemcnts, 
Having,  by  this  artful  way  of  flattery,  infinuated  themfelves 
injo  the  hearts  of  men,  they  began  to  inftrudl  them  in  the 
notions  of  honour  and  fhame ;  reprefenting  the  one  as  the 
worfl.  of  all  evils,  and  the  other  as  the  highelt  good  to  whicl 
mortals  could  ^fpire :  which  being  done,  they  laid  before 
them  how  unbecoming  \t  was  the  dignity  of  fuch  fublime 
creatures  to  be  folicitous  about  gratifying  thofe  appetites 
which  they  had  in  common  with  brutes,  and  at  the  fame  tini( 
unmindful  of  thofe  higher  qualities  that  gave  them  the  pre 
eminence  over  all  vifible  beings.  They  indeed  confefled 
that  thofe  impulfes  of  nature  were  very  prefling  ;  that  it  \va 
troublefome  to  refiit,  and  very  difficult  wholly  to  fubdu( 
them.  But  this  they  only  ufed  as  an  argument  to  demon 
ftrate,  how  glorious  the  conqueft  of  them  was  on  the  on( 
hand^  and  how  fcandalous  on  the  other  not  to  attempt  it. 

To  introduce,  moreover,  an  emulation  amongll  men,  the; 
divided  the  whole  fpecies  into  two  clafles.  valUy  differin] 
from  one  another:  the  one  confifted  ot  abjed,  lovv-minde( 
people,  that  always  hunting  after  immediate  enjoyment 
were  v.hoUy  incapable  of  felf-denial,  and  without  regard  t" 
the  good  of  others,  had  no  higher  aim  than  their  private  ael 
vantage  ;  fuch  as  being  enflaved  by  voluptuoufnefs,  yielde 
without  refinance  to  every  grofs  defire,  and  make  no  ufe  c 
their  rational  faculties  but  to  heighten  their  fenfual  pleafun 
Thefe  wild  grovelling  v/retches,  they  faid,  were  the  drofs  ( 
their  kind,  and  having  only  the  fliape  of  men,  differed  froi 
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rutes  in  nothing  but  their  owtward  figure.  But  the  other 
lafs  was  made  up  of  lofty  high-fpirited  creatures,  that,  free 
rom  fordid  felfifhnefs,  eileemed  the  improvements  of  the 
Qind  to  be  their  faireft  pofleffions ;  and,  fetting  a  true  value 
ipon  themfelves,  took  no  delight  but  in  embelliftiing  that 
}art  in  which  their  excellency  confifted ;  fuch  as  defpifing 
whatever  they  had  in  common  with  irrational  creatures,  op- 
pofed  by  the  help  of  reafon  their  molt  violent  inclinations  ; 
and  making  a  continual  war  with  themfelves,  to  promote  the 
peace  of  others,  aimed  at  no  lefs  than  the  public  welfare,  and 
the  conqueft  of  their  own  paffion. 

Fortior  eft  qui  fc  quam  qui  fortiflima  Vincit 
McEnia  ■  — — — ^_ 

Thefe  they  called  the  true  reprefentatives  of  their  fublime 
fpecies,  exceeding  in  worth  the  firft  clafs  by  more  degrees, 
than  that  itfelf  was  fuperior  to  the  beafts  of  the  field. 

As  in  all  animals  that  are  not  too  imperfect  to  difcover 
pride,  we  find,  that  the  fined,  and  fuch  as  are  the  mod  beau- 
liful  and  valuable  of  their  kind,  have  generally  the  greateft 
fliare  of  it ;  fo  in  man,  the  mofl  perfedl  of  animals,  it  is  fo  in- 
feparable  from  his  very  eflence  (how  cunningly  foever  fome 
may  learn  to  hide  or  difguife  it),  that  without  it  the  com- 
pound he  is  made  of  would  want  one  of  the  chiefell  ingre- 
dients :  which,  if  we  confider,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  but 
leffons  and  remonftrances,  fo  IkilfuUy  adapted  to  the  good 
opinion  man  has  of  himfelf,  as  thofe  I  have  mentioned,  mutt, 
if  fcattered  amongft  a  multitude,  not  only  gain  the  alfent  of 
mofl  of  them,  as  to  the  fpeculative  part,  but  likewife  induce 
feveral,  eipecially  the  fierceft,  moft  refolute,  and  beft  among 
them,  to  endure  a  thoufand  inconveniences,  and  undergo  as 
many  hardlhips,  that  they  may  have  the  pleafure  of  counting 
themfelves  men  of  the  fecond  clafs,  and  confequently  appro- 
priating to  themfelves  all  the  excellencies  they  have  heard 
of  it. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  wc  ought  to  expect,  in  the  firft: 
place,  that  the  heroes  who  took  fuch  extraordinary  pains  to 
mailer  fome  of  their  natural  appetites,  and  preferred  the 
good  of  others  to  any  vifible  interett  of  their  own,  would  not 
recede  an  inch  from  the  fine  notions  they  had  received  con- 
cerning the  dignity  of  rational  creatures ;  and  having  ever 
the  authority  of  the  govermeat  on  their  fide,  with  all  ima- 
ginable vigour  affert  the  elleem  that  was  due  to  lUofe  ot  xXvt. 
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fecond  clafs,  as  well  as  their  fuperiority  over  the  reft  of  the 
kind.  In  the  fecond,  that  thofe  who  wanted  a  fufficiei 
ftock  of  either  pride  or  refolution,  to  buoy  them  up  in  mort 
fying  of  what  was  deareft  to  them,  followed  the  fenfual  die 
fates  of  nature,  would  yet  be  alhamed  of  confeffing  their 
felves  to  be  thofe  defpicable  wretches  that  belonged  to  th 
inferior  clafs,  and  were  generally  reckoned  to  be  fo  little  rt 
moved  from  brutes ;  and  that  therefore,  in  their  own  defena 
they  would  fay,  as  others  did,  and  hiding  their  own  impel 
fedtions  as  well  as  they  could,  cry  up  felf-denial  and  pubii 
fpiritednefs  as  much  as  any  :  for  it  is  highly  probable,  tha 
fome  of  them,  convinced  by  the  real  proofs  of  fortitude  an 
felf-conqueft  they  had  feen,  would  admire  in  others  what  the 
found  wanting  in  themfelves  ;  others  be  afraid  of  the  refolt 
tion  and  prowefs  of  thofe  of  the  fecond  clafs,  and  that  all  ( 
them  were  kept  in  awe  by  the  power  of  their  rulers ;  when 
fore  is  it  reafonable  to  think,  that  none  of  them  (what eve 
they  thought  in  themfelves)  would  dare  openly  contradi(5 
what  by  every  body  elle  was  thought  criminal  to  doubt  of 

This  was  (or  at  leaft  might  have  been)  the  manner  aft( 
which  favage  man  was  broke ;  from  whence  it  is  eviden 
that  the  fjril  rudiments  of  morality,  broached  by  fkilful  pel 
ticians,  to  render  men  ufeful  to  each  other,  as  well  as  traftabl 
were  chiefly  contrived,  that  the  ambitious  might  reap  tl 
more  benefit  from,  and  govern  vaft  numbers  of  them  wit 
the  greater  eafe  and  fecurity.  This  foundation  of  politii 
being  once  laid,  it  is  impoffible  that  man  fhould  long  remai 
uncivilized  :  for  even  thofe  who  only  drove  to  gratify  the 
appetites,  being  continually  crofled  by  others  of  the  fan 
ftamp,  could  not  but  obferve,  that  whenever  they  checke 
their  inclinations  or  but  followed  them  with  more  circun 
fpeclion,  they  avoided  a  world  of  troubles,  and  often  efcapc 
many  of  the  calamities  that  generally  attended  the  too  eag 
purfuit  after  pleafure. 

Firft,  they  received,  as  well  as  others,  the  benefit  of  tho 
adtions  that  were  done  for  the  good  of  the  whole  fociety ,  ar 
confequently  could  not  forbear  wilhing  well  to  thofe  of  tl 
fuperior  clafs  that  performed  them, .  Secondly,  the  more  ii 
tent  they  were  in  feeking  their  own  advantage,  without  r 
gard  to  others,  the  more  they  were  hourly  convinced,  th 
none  ftood  fo  much  in  their  way  as  thofe  that  were  moil  lil 
themfelves. 
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It  being  the  intereft  then  of  the  very  word  of  them,  more 
than  any,  to  preach  up  public-fpiritednefs,  that  they  might 
reap  the  fruits  of  the  labour  and  felf-denial  cf  others,  and  at 
the  fame  time  indulge  their  own  appetites  with  lefs  dif- 
turbance,  they  agreed  with  the  reft,  to  call  every  thing, 
which,  without  regard  to  the  public,  man  fliould  commit  to 
gratify  any  of  his  appetites,  vice  ;  if  in  that  adion  there 
could  be  obferved  the  leaft  profped,  that  it  might  cither  be 
injurious  to  any  of  the  fociety,  or  ever  render  himfelf  lefs 
fcrviceable  to  others :  and  to  give  the  name  of  virtue  to 
every  performance,  by  which  man,  contrary  to  the  impulfe 
of  nature,  fhould  endeavour  the  benefit  of  others,  or  the  con- 
c(aeft  of  his  own  paffions,  out  of  a  rational  ambition  of  being 
good.  ' 

It  ihall  be  objefted,  that  no  fociety  was  ever  any  ways  ci- 
vilized before  the  major  part  had  agreed  upon  fome  worfiiip 
or  other  of  an  over-ruling  power,  and  conl'equently  that  the 
notions  of  good  and  evil,  and  the  diftindlion  between  virtue 
and  vice,  were  never  the  contrivance  of  politicians,  but  the 
pure  effed  of  religion.  Before  I  anfwer  this  objeftion,  I 
muft  repeat  what  I  have  faid  already,  that  in  this  inquiry  in- 
to the  origin  of  moral  virtue,  I  fpeak  neither  of  Jews  or 
Chriftians,  but  man  in  his  ftate  of  nature  and  ignorance  of 
the  true  Deity ;  and  then  I  affirm,  that  the  idolatrous  fuper- 
ftitions  of  all  other  nations,  and  the  pitiful  notions  tiiey  had 
of  the  Supreme  Being,  were  incapable  of  exciting  man  to  vir- 
tue, and  good  for  nothing  but  to  awe  and  amufe  a  rude  and 
unthinking  multitude.  It  is  evident  from  hiftory,  that  in  all 
confiderable  focieties,  how  ftupid  or  ridiculous  foevcr  peo- 
ple's received  notions  have  been,  as  to  the  deities  they 
worfhipped,  human  nature  has  ever  exerted  itfelf  m  all  its 
branches,  and  that  there  is  no  earthly  wildom  or  moral  vir- 
tue, but  at  one  time  or  other  men  have  excelled  in  it  in  all 
monarchies  and  commonwealths,  that  for  riches  and  power 
have  been  any  ways  remarkable. 

The  Egyptians,  not  fatisned  with  having  deified  all  the 
ugly  monllers  they  could  think  on,  were  fo  filly  as  to  adore 
the  onions  of  tlieir  own  fowmg  ;  yet  at  the  fame  time  their 
country  was  the  moft  famous  nurfery  of  arts  and  fciences  in 
the  world,  and  thcmfelves  more  eminently  drilled  in  the 
deepeft  myfteries  of  nature  than  any  nation  has  been  fince. 

No  ftates  or  kingdoms  under  heaven  have  yielded  ix\o^e. 
or  greater  patterns  w  aU  forts  of  moral  virtues,  ihau  tW  GtetVR. 
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and  Roman  empires,  more  efpecially  the  latter ;  and  yet  how 
lo(^i*e,  abfurd  and  ridiculous  were  their  fentiments  as  to  fa* 
cred  matters?  For  without  reflecting  on  the  extravagant 
number  of  their  deities,  if  we  only  confider  the  infamous  fto- 
ries  they  fathered  upon  them,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  but  that 
their  religion  far  from  teaching  men  the  conqueft  of  their 
pallions,  and  the  way  to  virtue,  feemed  rather  contrived  to 
juftify  their  appetites,  and  encourage  their  vices.  But  if  wc 
would  know  what  made  them  excel  in  fortitude,  courage,  and 
magnanimity,  we  muil  caft  our  eyes  on  the  pomp  of  their 
triumphs,  the  magn;ficence  of  their  monuments  and  arches ; 
their  trophies,  ftatues,  and  infcriptions ;  the  variety  of  their 
military  crowns,  their  honours  decreed  to  the  dead,  public 
encomiums  on  the  living,  and  other  imaginary  rewards  they 
beftowed  on  men  of  merit ;  and  we  fliall  find,  that  what  car- 
ried fo  many  of  them  to  the  utmoft  pitch  of  felf-denial,  was 
nothing  but  then*  policy  m  making  ufe  of  the  mod  efFedual 
means  that  human  pride  could  be  flattered  with. 

It  is  vifible,  then,  that  it  was  not  any  heathen  religion,  or 
other  idolatrous  fuperftition,  that  firft  put  man  upon  eroding 
his  appetites  and  fubduing  his  deareft  inclinations,  but  the 
Ikilful  maniigement  of  wary  politicians;  and  the  nearer  we 
i'earch  into  human  jiature,  the  more  we  Ihall  be  convinced, 
that  the  moral  virtues  are  the  political  offspring  which  flat- 
tery begot  upon  pride. 

There  is  no  man,  of  what  capacity  or  penetration  foever, 
that  is  wholly  proof  againft  the  witchcraft  of  flattery,  if  art- 
fully performed,  and  fuited  to  his  abilities.  Children  and 
fools  will  fwallow  perfonal  praife,  but  thofe  that  are  more 
cunning,  mud  be  managed  with  much  greater  circumfpec 
tlon  ;  and  the  more  general  the  flattery  is,  the  lefs  it  is  fuf- 
pected  by  thofe  it  is  levelled  at.  What  you  fay  in  commen- 
dation of  a  whole  town  is  received  with  pleafure  by  all  the  in- 
habitants :  fpeak  in  commendation  of  letters  in  general,  and 
every  man  of  learning  will  think  himfelf  in  particular  obliged 
to  you.  You  may  fat'cly  praiie  the  employment  a  man  is 
of,  or  the  country  he  was  born  in  ;  becaufe  you  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  fcreening  the  joy  he  feels  upon  his  own  ac- 
count, under  the  efleem  which  he  pretends  to  have  for 
others. 

It  is  common  among  cunning  men,  that  underdand  the 
powei  wh.ch  flaitery  has  upon  piiJe,  when  they  aie  afraid 
ihcy  fliuli  be  imposed  upon,  to  enlarge,  though  much  againd 
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t\ieir  confcience,  upon  thehofiour,  fair  dealing,  and  integrity 
of  the  family,  country,  or  fometimes  the  profeffion  of  him 
they  fufped ;  becaufe  they  know  that  men  often  will  change 
their  refolution,  and  act  againft  their  inclination,  that  they 
may  have  the  pleafure  of  continuing  to  appear  in  the  opinion 
of  fome,  what  they  are  confcious  not  to  be  in  rdality.  Thus 
fagacious  moralifts  draw  men  like  angels,  in  hopes  that  the 
pride  at  lead  of  fome  will  put  them  upon  copying  after  the 
beautiful  originals  which  they  are  reprefented  to  be. 

When  the  incomparable  Sir  Richard  Steele,  in  the  ufual 
dcgance  of  his  eafy  ftyle,  dwells  on  the  praifes  of  his  fublimc 
fpecies,  and  with  all  the  embelliflunents  of  rhetoric,  fets  fortli 
the  excellency  of  human  nature,  it  is  impuflible  not  to  be 
charmed  with  his  happy  turns  of  thought,  and  the  politcnefs 
of  his  expreffions.  But  though  I  have  been  often  moved  by 
the  force  of  his  eloquence,  and  ready  to  fwallow  the  ingc- 
nious  fophiftry  with  pleafure,  yet  1  could  never  be  fo  ferious, 
but,refle(flingonhis  artful  encomiums,  I  thought  on  the  tricks 
made  ufe  of  by  the  women  that  would  teach  children  to  be 
mannerly.  When  an  awkward  girl  before  flie  can  either 
fpeak  or  go,  begins  after  many  entreaties  to  make  the  firft 
Hide  eflays  of  curtefying,  the  nurle  falls  in  an  ccllacy  of 
praife ;  "  There  is  a  delicate  curtely  !  O  tine  Mifs  I  there  is  a 
"  pretty  lady  !  Mamma !  Mifs  can  make  a  better  curtfey  ihan 
*'her  filler  Molly  !"  The  fame  is  echoed  over  by  the  maids, 
whilftMammaalmoft  hugs  the  child  to  pieces;  only  Mifs  MjI- 
ly,  who  being  four  years  older,  knows  how  to  make  a  very 
handfome  curtefy,  wonders  at  the  peiTcrfenefs  ot  their  judg- 
ment, and  fwelling  with  indignation,  is  ready  to  cry  at  tlie  in- 
juftice  that  is  done  her,  till,  being  whifpered  in  the  ear  that  it 
is  only  to  pleafe  the  baby,  and  tliat  (lie  is  a  woman,  (he  grows 
proud  at  being  let  into  the  fecrct,  and  rejoicmg  at  the  fupc- 
riority  of  her  underftanding,  repeats  what  has  been  faid  with 
large  additions,  and  infuhs  over  the  weaknefs  of  her  filler, 
^hom  all  this  while  flie  fancies  to  be  the  only  bubble  among 
them.  .Thefe  extmvagant  praifes  would  by  any  one,  above 
the  capacity  of  an  infant,  be  calied  fulfomc  flatteries,  and,  if 
you  will,  abominable  lies;  yet  experience  teaches  us,  that  by 
the  help  of  fuch  grofs  encomiums,  young  minis  will  be 
brought  to  make  pretty  curtefics,  and  behave  thcmfelves 
womanly  much  fooncr,  and  with  lefs  trouble,  than  they 
would  without  them.  It  is  the  fame  with  boys,  \\\\ow\l  tV.^v 
^iU  ftrive  toperfuadc,  that  all  fine  gcntlcnien  do  ^s  t\\^N  v^x^ 
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bid,  and  that  none  but  beggar  boys  are  rude,  or  dirty  their 
their  clothes ;  nay,  as  foon  as  the  wild  brat  with  his  untaught 
fid  begins  to  fumble  for  his  hat,  the  mother,  to  make  him 
pull  it  off,  tells  him  before  he  is  two  years  old,  that  he  is  a 
man  ;  and  if  he  repeats  that  adlion  when  fhe  defires  him 
he  is  prefentJy  a  captain,  a  lord  mayor,  a  king,  or  fomething 
higher  if  Jlie  can  think  of  it,  till  edged  on  by  the  force  ol 
praife,  the  little  urchin  endeavours  to  imitate  man  as  well  a< 
he  can,  and  drains  all  his  faculties  to  appear  what  his  fhal 
low  noddle  imagines  he  is  believed  to  be. 

The  meanell  wretch  puts  an  ineftimable  value  upon  him- 
felf,  and  the  higheftvwiih  of  the  ambitious  man  is  to  hare  al 
the  world,  as  to  that  particular,  of  his  opinion :  fo  that  th( 
mod  infatiablc  third  after  fame  that  ever  heroe  w*as  infpirec 
with,  was  never  more  than  an  ungovernable  greedinefs  to  en 
grofs  the  edeem  and  admiration  of  others  in  future  ages  a: 
Xvell  as  his  own  ;  and  (what  mortification  foever  this  trutl 
might  be  to  the  fecond  thoughts  of  an  Alexander  or  a  Caefar 
the  great  recompence  in  view,  for  w^hich  the  mod  exaltec 
minds  have  with  fo  much  alacrity  facrificed  their  quiet 
health,  fenfual  pleafures,  and  every  inch  of  themfelves,  ha 
never  been  a1iy  thing  elie  but  the  breath  of  man,  the  acria 
coin  of  praite.  Who  can  forbear  laughing  when  he  think 
on  all  the  great  men  that  have  been  fo  ferious  on  the  fubjec 
of  that  Macedonian  madman,  his  capacious  foul,  that  migh 
ty  heart,  in  one  corner  of  which,  according  to  Lorenzo  Gra 
tian,  the  world  was  fo  commodioufly  lodged,  that  in  th 
whole  there  was  room  for  fix  more  ?  Who  can  forbear  laugh 
ing,  I  fay,  when  he  compares  the  fine  things  that  have  bee: 
faid  of  Alexander,  with  the  end  he  propofed  to  himfelf  fror 
his  vad  exploits,  to  be  proved  from  his  own  mouth ;  whe 
the  vad  pams  he  took  to  pafs  the  Hydafpes  forced  him  t 
cry  out  ?  Oh  ye  Athenians,  could  you  believe  what  dangei 
1  txooie  myfelf  to,  to  be  praifed  by  you  1  To  define  then,  th 
reward  of  glory  in  the  ampled  manner,  the  mod  that  can  b 
faid  of  it,  is,  that  it  conlills  in  a  luperlative  felicity  which 
man,  who  is  confcious  of  having  performed  a  noble  aclioi 
enjoys  in  felf- love,  whild  he  is  thmking  on  the  applaufe  h 
expects  of  others. 

But  here  1  Ihall  be  told,  that  befides  the  noify  toils  of  wj 
and  public  budlc  of  the  ambitious,  there  are  noble  and  ge 
nerous  actions  that  are  perfori;ied  in  filence  ;  that  virtue  b< 
ing  its  own  reward^ thofc  who  are  really  good  have  a  fatisfac 
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tion  in  their  confcioufnefs  of  being  fo,  which  is  all  the  recom- 
pence  they  expedl  from  the  moft  worthy  performances ;  that 
among  the  heathens  there  have  been  men,  who,  when  they 
did  good  to  others,  were  fo  far  from  coveting  thanks  and  ap- 
plaufe,  that  they  took  all  imaginable  care  to  be  for  ever  con- 
cealed from  thofe  on  whom  they  bellowed  their  benefits, 
and  confequently  that  pride  has  no  hand  in  I'pinring  man  on 
to  the  higheft  pitch  of  felf- denial.* 

In  anfwer  to  this,  I  fay,  that  it  is  impofllble  to  judge  of  a 
man's  performance,  unlefs  we  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  principle  and  motive  from  which  he  ads.     Pity,  though 
it  is  the  moft  gentle  and  the  leaft  mifchievous  of  all  our  paf- 
iions,  is  yet  as  much  a  frailty  of  our  nature,  as  anger,  pride, 
or  fear.  The  weakeft  minds  have  gen^rrally  the  greateft  Ihare 
of  it,  for  which  reafon  none  are  more  compailionatc  than 
V7omen  and  children.     It  muft  be  owned,  that  of  all  our 
^veaknefles,  it  is  the  moft  amiable,  and  bears  the  greateft  re- 
fcmblance  to  virtue ;  nay,  without  a  confiderable  mixture  of 
it,  the  fociety  could  hardly  fubfift :  but  as  it  is  an  impulfe  of 
nature,  that  coniults  neither  the  public  intcreft  nor  our  own 
reafon,  it  may  produce  evil  as  well  as  good.     It  has  helped 
to  dcftroy  the  honour  of  virgins,  and  corrupted  the  integrity 
of  judges ;  and  whoever  acts  from  it  as  a  principle,  what  good 
foevcr  he  may  bring  to  the  fociety,  has  notliing  to  boaft  of, 
but  that  he  has  indulged  a  palfion  that  has  happened  to  be 
beneficial  to  the  public.     There  is  no  merit  in  faving  an  in- 
nocent babe  ready  to  drop  into  the  lire :  the  action  is  laeither 
good  nor  bad,  and  what  benefit  focver  the  infant  received, 
we  only  obliged  ourfelves  ;  for  to  have  fccn  it  fall,  and  not 
ftroveto  hinder  it,  would  have  caufed  a  pain,  which  felf  pre- 
fervation  compelled  us  to  prevent :  Nor  lias  a  rich  prodigal, 
that  happens  to  be  of  a  commiferating  temper,  and  loves  to 
gratify  his  paffions,  greater  virtue  to  boait  of,  when  lie  re- 
lieves an  object  of  compaflion  with  what  to  himfelf  is  a  trifle. 
But  fuch  men,  as  without  complying  with  any  weakncls  of 
their  own,  can  part  from  uhat  thsy  vulue  thcmielvcs,  and, 
from  no  other  motive  but  there  love  to  goodnels,  periorm  a 
worthy  adion  in  lilence  :  fuch  men,  i  conl'cfs,  have  acquired 
more  refined  notions  of  virtue  than  thole  1  have  hitherto 
fpoke  of;  yet  even  in  thel'e  (with  which  the  world  has  yet 
never  fwanned)  we  may  difcover  no  fmall  ly mptoins  of  pncle, 
and  the  humbleft  man  alive  mull:  c^nib^,  \\\m  the  vcwvxvd  vit 
a  virtuous  action,  which  is  the  fatisfaclioa  that  eutue^vst\|Otv\v^ 
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confifls  in  a  certain  plcafure  he  procures  to  himfelf  by  c 
templating  on  his  own  worth :  which  pleafure,  together  v 
the  occaiion  of  it,  are  as  certain  figns  of  pride,  as  looking  j 
and  trembhng  at  any  imminent  danger,  are  the  fymptom 
fear. 

If  the  two  fcrupulous  reader  fliould  at  firfl:  view  condc 
thefe  notioi^s  concerning  the  origin  of  moral  virtue,  and  th 
them  perhaps  ofTenlive  to  Chriftianity,  I  hope  he  will  fori 
his  cenfures,  when  he  (hall  confidcr,  that  nothing  can  reii 
the  unfearchable  depth  of  the  Divine  Wifdom  more  con 
cuous,  than  that  man,  whom  Providence  had  defigned  for 
cicty,  fliould  not  only  by  his  own  frailties  and  imperfec^ii 
be  led  into  the  road  to  temporal  happinefs,  but  likewife 
ct'ive,  from  a  feeming  necelFity  of  natural  caufes,  a  tind 
of  that  knowledge,  in  which  he  was  afterwards  to  be  m 
perfect  by  the  true  religion,  to  his  eternal  welfare. 
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Line  45.     Whilft  others  follow'd  myfteries, 

To  which  few  folks  bind  'prentices, 

In  the  education  of  youth,  in  order  to  their  getting  of  a  live- 
lihood when  they  fliall  be  arrived  at  maturity,  mod  people 
look  out  for  fome  warrantable  employment  or  other,  of 
which  there  are  whole  bodies  or  companies,  in  every  large 
fociety  of  men.  By  this  means,  all  arts  and  fciences,  as  well 
.  as  trades  and  handicrafts,  are  perpetuated  in  the  common- 
wealth, as  long  as  they  are  found  ufeful ;  the  young  ones 
that  are  daily  brought  up  to  them,  continually  fupplying  the 
lofsoftheold  ones  that  die.  But  fome  of  thefe  employ- 
ments being  vaftly  more  creditable  than  others,  according 
to  the  great  difference  of  the  charges  required  to  fet  up  in 
each  of  them,  all  prudent  parents,  in  the  choice  of  them, 
chiefly  confult  their  own  abilities,  and  the  circumftances  they 
are  in.  A  man  that  gives  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  with 
his  fon  to  a  great  merchant,  and  has  not  two  or  three  thou- 
fand  pounds  to  fpare  againtt  he  is  out  of  his  time  to  begin 
bufinefs  with,  is  much  to  blame  not  to  have  brought  his 
child  up  to  fomething  that  might  be  followed  with  lefs  money. 

There  are  abundance  of  men  of  a  genteel  education,  that 
have  but  very  fmall  revenues,  and  yet  are  forced,  by  their 
reputable  caUings,  to  make  a  greater  figure  than  ordinary 
people  of  twice  their  income.  If  thefe  have  any  children, 
it  often  happens,  that  as  their  indigence  renders  them  inca- 
pable of  bringing  them  up  to  creditable  occupations,  fo  their 
pride  makes  them  unwilling  to  put  them  out  to  any  of  the 
mean  laborious  trades,  and  then,  in  hopes  either  of  an  altera- 
tion in  their  fortune,  or  that  fome  friends,  or  favourable  oppor- 
tunity ihall  offer,  they  from  time  to  time  put  off  the  dilpof- 
ing  of  them,  until  infenfibly  they  come  to  be  of  age,  und 
are  at  laft  brought  up  to  nothing.  Whether  this  negledt 
be  more '  barbarous  to  the  children,  or  prejudicial  to  the  fo- 
ciety, 1  fliall  not  determine.  At  Athens  all  children  were 
forced  to  aflift  their  parents,  if  they  came  to  want :  But  So- 
lon made  a  law,  that  no  fon  fhould  be  obliged  to  relieve  his 
lather,  who  had  not  bred  him  up  to  any  calling. 

Some  parents  put  out  their  ions  to  good  Uudes  xtry  WsX- 
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able  to  their  then  prefent  abilities,  but  happen  to  die,  or  fail 
in  the  world,  before  their  children  have  finillied  th^ir  ap- 
prenticefhips,  or  are  made  fit  for  the  bufinefs  they  are  to 
follow  :  A  great  many  young  men  again,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  handfomely  provided  for  and  fet  up  for  themfelves,  that 
yet  (Ibme  for  want  of  induftry,  or  elfe  a  fufl5cient  knowledge 
in  their  callings,  others  by  indulging  their  pleafurcs,  and 
fome  few  by  misfortunes)  are  reduced  to  poverty,  and  alto- 
gether unable  to  maintain  themfelves  by  the  bufinefs  they 
were  brouglit  up  to      It  is  impoflible  but  that  the  negledb, 
mifmanagements,  and  misfortunes  1  named,  muft  very  fre- 
quently happen  in  populous  places,  and  confequently  great 
numbers  of  people  be  daily  flung  unprovided  for  into  the 
wide  world,  how  rich  and  potent  a  commonwealth  may  be, 
or  what  care  foever  ^  government*  may  take  to  hinder  it. 
How  muft  thefe  people  be  difpofed  of?     The  fea,  I  know, 
and  annies,  which  the  world  is  feldom  without,  will  take  off 
fome.     Thofe  that  are  honeft  drudges,  and  of  a  laborious 
temper,  will  become  journeymen  to  the  trades  they  are  of, 
or  enter  into  fome  other  fervice :  fuch  of  them  as  ftudie4 
and  were  fcnt  to  the  univerfity,  may  become  fchoolraafters, 
tutors,  and  fome  few  of  them  get  into  fome  office  or  other: 
But  what  muft  become  of  the  lazy,  that  care  for  no  manner 
of  working,  and  the  fickle,  that  hate  to  be  confined  to  any 
thing? 

Thofe  that  ever  took  delight  in  plays  and  romances,  and 
have  a  fpice  of  gentility,  will,  in  all  probability,  throw  their 
eyes  upon  the  ftage,  and  if  they  have  a  good  elocution,  with 
tolerable  mien,  turn  aclors.  Some  that  love  their  bellies 
above  any  thing  elfe,  if  they  have  a  good  palate,  and  a 
little  knack  at  cookery,  will  ftrive  to  get  in  with  gluttony 
and  epicures,  learn  to  cringe  and  bear  all  manner  of  ufage^ 
and  fo  turn  parafites,  ever  flattering  the  mafter,  and  making 
mifchief  among  the  reft  of  the  family.  Others,  who  by  their 
own  and  companions  lewdncfs,  judge  of  people^s  inconti- 
nence, will  naturally  fall  to  intnguing,  and  endeavour  to  live 
by  pimping  for  fuch  as  either  want  leifure  or  addrefs  to  fpeak 
for  themfelves.  Thole  of  the  moft  abandoned  principles  of 
all,  if  they  are  fly  and  dexterous,  turn  ftiarpers,  pick-pockets, 
pr  coiners,  if  their  fliill  and  ingenuity  give  therri  leaveJ 
Others  again,  that  have  obferved  the  credulity  of  fimple  wo- 
nien,  and  other  foolilh  people,  if  they  have  impudence  and 
a  little  cunmng,  either  let  up  for  dodors,  or  elle  pretend  to 
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tell  fortunes  ;  and  every  one  turning  the  vices  and  frailties 
of  others  to  his  own  advantage,  endeavours  to  pick  up  a 
living  the  ealieft  and  IhOrtell  way  his  talents  and  abilities 

will  let  him. 

Thefe  are  certainly  the  bane  of  civil  fociety ;  but  they 
are  fools,  who,  not  conlidering  what  has  been  faid,  ftorm 
at  the  remiflhefe  of  the  laws  tlmt  fuffer  them  to  hve,  while 
i^ifc  men  content  themfelves  with  taking  all  imaginable  care 
not  to  be  circumvented  by  them,  without  quarrelling  at  what 
po  human  prudence  can  prevent. 

Line  55.     Thefe  we  calPd  Knaves,  but  bar  the  name, 
The  grave  induftrious  were  the  fame. 


1  HIS,  I  confefs,  is  but  a  very  indifferent  compliment  to  all 
the  trading  part  of  the  people.  But  if  the  word  Knave  may 
be  underftood  in  its  full  latitude,  and  comprehend  every 
body  that  is  not  linccrely  honefl:,  and  does  to  others  what  he 
would  diflike  to  have  done  to  himfelf,  I  do  not  queftion  but 
1  ftiall  make  good  the  charge.  To  pafs  by  the  innuaierablc 
artifices,  by  which  buyers  and  fellers  outwit  one  another, 
that  are  daily  allowed  of  and  pnncliicd  among  the  faireft  of 
de-tlers,  Ihow  me  the  tradefmen  that  lias,  always  difcovcred 
the  defecls  of  his  goods  to  thofe  that  cheapened  them ;  nay, 
where  will  you  find  one  that  bus  not  at  one  time  or  other  in- 
duilrioufly  concealed  them,  to  the  detriment  of  the  buyer? 
Where  is  the  merchant  that  has  never,  againft  his  confcience, 
extolled  his  wares  beyond  their  worth,  to  make  them  go  oif 
the  better. 

Decio,  a  man  of  great  figure,  that  had  large  commifllons 
for  fugar  from  feveral  parts  beyond  fea^  treats  about  a  con- 
fiderable  parcel  of  that  commodity  with  Alcander,  an  emi- 
nent Well  India  merchant;  both  underftood  the  market 
very  well,  but  could  not  agree :  Decio  was  a  man  of  fub- 
ftance,  and  thought  no  body  ought  to  buy  cheaper  than 
himfelf;  Alcander  was  the  lame,  and  not  wanting  money, 
flood  for  his  price.  While  they  were  driving  their  bargain 
at  a  tavern  near  the  exchange,  Alcandei's  man  brought  his 
taafter  a  letter  from  the  Weft  Indies,  that  informed  him  of  a 
rajuch  greater  quantity  of  fugars  coming  for  England  than 
was  expcded.  Alcander  now  wilhed  fqr  nothing  more  than 
to  fell  at  Decio's  price,  before  the  news  was  \vab\\c',  W\-\ie.- 
ing  a  cxmwngfox,  that  he  might  not  feem  loo  \>icc\v^x.^^^> 
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nor  yet  lofe  his  cuftomer,  he  drops  the  diicourfe  they  were 
upon,  and  putting  on  a  jovial  humour,  commends  the  agrec- 
ablenefs  of  the  weather,  from  whence  faUing  upon  the  de- 
light lie  took  in  his  gardens,  invites  Decio  to  go  along  with 
bim  to  his  country  houfe,  that  was  not  above  twelve  miles 
fiom  London.  It  was  in  the  month  of  May,  and,  as  it  hap- 
pened, upon  a  Saturday  in  the  afternoon  :  Decio,  who  \m 
a  finj;lc  man,  and  would  have  no  bufinefs  in  town  before 
TucTday,  accepts  of  the  other's  civility,  and  away  they  go  in 
Alcander's  coach.  Decio  was  fplendidly  entertained  that 
night  and  the  day  following  ;  the  Monday  'morning,  to  get 
himfejf  an  appetite,  he  goes  to  take  the  air  upon  a  pad  of 
Alcander's,  and  coming  back  meets  with  a  gentleman  of  his 
acquaintance,  who  tells  him  news  was  come  the  night  be- 
fore  that  the  Barbadoes  fleet  was  deftroyed  by  a  ftorm,  and 
adds,  that  before  he  came  out  it  had  been  confirmed  at 
Lloyd's  coffee  houfe,  where  it  was  thought  fugars  would  rife 
25  per  cent,  by  change-time.  Decio  returns  to  his  friend, 
and  immediately  rcfumes  the  difcourfe  they  had  broke  off  at 
the  tavern:  Alcander,  who  thinking  himfelf  fure  of  his 
chap,  did  not  dcfign  to  have  moved  it  till  after  dinner,  was 
very  glad  to  fee  himfelf  fo  happily  prevented  ;  but  how  defi- 
rous  foever  he  was  to  fell,  the  other  was  yet  more  eager  to 
buy  ;  yet  both  of  them  afraid  of  one  another,  for  a  confider- 
able  time  counterfeited  all  the  inditfcrence  imaginable  ;  un- 
til at  laft,  Decio  fired  with  what  he  had  heard,  thought  de- 
lays might  prove  dangerous,  and  throwing  a  guinea  upon  the 
table,  ftruck  the  bargain  at  Alcander's  price.  I'he  next  day 
they  went  to  London  ;  the  news  proved  true,  and  Decio  got 
five  hundred  pounds  by  his  fugars,  Alcander,  whiKl  he  had 
ftrove  to  over-reach  the  other,  was  paid  in  his  own  coin  :  yet 
all  this  is  called  fair  dealing ;  but  1  am  fure  neither  of  them 
^  would  have  defired  to  be  done  by,  as  they  did  to  each  other. 


Line  ioi.  The  foldiers  that  were  forc'd  to  fight, 

If  they  furviv'd  got  honour  by't. 

Oo  unaccountable  is  the  dcfire  to  be  thought  w-ell  of  in  men, 
that  though  they  arc  dragged  into  the  war  againft  their  will, 
and  fonie  of  them  for  their  crimes,  and  are  compelled  to  fight 
with  threats,  and  often  blows,  yet  they  would  be  efteemed 
for  what  they  would  have  avoided,  if  it  had  been  in  their 
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K)wer:  whereas,  if  reafon  in  man  was  of  equal  weight  with 
lis  pride,  he  could  never  be  pleafed  with  praifes,  which  he  is 
lonfcious  he  does  not  deferve. 

By  honour, , in  its  proper  and  genuine  fignification,  we 
nean  nothing  elfe  hut  the  good  opinion  of  others,  which  is 
ounted  more  or  lefs  fiibltantial,  the  more  or  lefs  noife  or 
miUe  there  is  made  about  the  demonllration  of  it;  and  when 
ve  fay  the  fovereign  is  the  fountain  of  honour,  it  fig- 
lifies  that  he  has  the  power,  by  titles  or  ceremonies,  or 
)Oth  together,  to  (lamp  a  mark  upon  whom  he  pleafes*  that 
hall  be  as  current  as  his  coin,  and  procure  the  owner 
he  good  opinion  of  every  body,  whether  he  deferves  it  or 
lot. 

The  reverie  of  honour  is  diflionour,  or  ignominy,  which 
conlifts  in  the  bad  opinion  and  contempt  of  others  ;  and  as 
the  firft  is  counted  a  reward  for  good  aclions,  fo  this  is 
elleemed  a  punifliment  for  bad  ones  ;  and  the  more  or  lefs 
public  or  heinous  the  manner  is  in  which  this  contempt  of 
others  is  fliown,  the  more  or  lefs  the  pcrfon  fo  fuft'ering  is 
degraded  by  it.  This  ignominy  is  likev;ife  called  fljame, 
trom  the  etVed:  it  produces ;  for  though  the  good  and  evil 
of  honour  and  diflionour  are  imaginary,  yet  there  is  a  reality 
in  fliame,  as  it  lignifies  a  paflion,  thar  has  its  proper  fymp- 
toms,  over- rules  our  reafon,  and  requires  as  much  labour  and 
ielf-denial  to  be  fubdued,  as  any  of  the  reft ;  and  fince 
the  moil  important  actions  of  life  often  are  regulated  accord- 
ing to  the  influence  this  paflion  has  upon  us,  a  thorough  un- 
derftanding  of  it  muft  help  to  illuftrate  the  notions  the  world 
has  of  honour  and  ignominy.  1  fliall  therefore  deicribe  it  at 
large. 

Firft,  to  define  the  paflTion  of  flname,  I  think  it  may  be 
called  a  forrowful  refledion  on  our  own  unworthincfs,  pro- 
ceeding from  an  apprehenfion  that  others  either  do,  or  might, 
it  they  knew  all,  d^er\'edly  defpife  us.  The  only  objedlion 
of  weight  that  can  be  raifed  againft  this  definition  is,  that  m- 
nocent  virgins  are  often  aftiamed,  and  blufii  when  they  are 
guilty  of  no  crime,  and  can  give  no  manner  of  lealon  for  this 
irailty  :  and  that  men  are  oiten  afliamed  for  others,  tor,  or 
with  whom,  they  have  neither  friendfliip  or  affinity,  and  con- 
lequently  that  there  may.  be  a  thoufand  inftances  ot  ihame 
5iven,to  which  the  words  of  the  dehniiion  are  not  appljcai)le. 
To  anfwer  this,  1  would  have  it  firit  confbdered,  that  the  aio- 
ieliy  of  women  is  the'ieJuJt  ox  cullom  uiid  tducwuow^  \>^ 
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which  all  unfafhionable  denudations  and  filthy  expreiEons 
are  rendered  frightful  and  abominable  to  them,  and  that  not- 
wLthrtanding  this,  the  moft  virtuous  young  woman  alive  will 
often,  in  fpite  of  her  teeth,  have  thoughts  and  confufed  ideas 
of  things  arife  in  her  imagination,  which  fhe  would  not  reveal 
to  forae  people  for  a  thoufand  worlds.  Then,  I  fay,  that 
when  obfcene  words  are  fpoken  in  the  prefence  of  an  unex- 
perienced virgin,  flie  is  afraid  that  fome  body  will  reckon  her 
to  underlland  what  they  mean,  and  confequently  that  fhe  iin- 
derflands  this,  and  that,  and  feveral  things,  which  fhe  dcfices 
to  be  thought  ignorant  of.  The  reflefting  on  this,  and  that 
thoughts  are  forming  to  her  difadvantage,  brings  upon  hci 
that  paflion  which  we  call  fhame ;  and  whatever  can  fling 
her,  though  never  fo  remote  from  lewdnefs,  upon  that  fet  ol 
thoughts  1  hinted,  and  which  fhe  thinks  criminal,  will  have 
the  fame  cffed,  efpecially  before  men,  as  long  as  her  raodeft) 
kfls. 

To  try  the  truth  of  this,  let  them  talk  as  much  bawdy  ai 
they  pleafe  in  the  room  next  to  the  fame  virtuous  young  wo- 
man, where  flie  is  fure  that  fhe  is  undifcovered,  and  fhe  wil 
hear,  if  4J0t  hearken  to  it,  without  blufhing  at  all,  becaufi 
then  flie  looks  upon  herfelf  as  no  party  concerned ;  and  i; 
the  difcourfe  iiiould  ftain  her  cheeks  with  red,  whatever  hei 
innocence  may  imagine,  it  is  certain  that  what  occafions  hei 
colour,  is  a  paflion  not  half  fo  mortifying  as  that  of  fhame 
but  if,  in  the  fame  place,  flie  hears  fomething  faid  of  herfel: 
that  mud  tend  to  her  difgrace,  or  any  thing  is  named,  o 
which  fhe  is  fecretly  guilty,  then  it  is  ten  to  one  butvfhe  wil 
be  afhamed  and  blufli,  though  nobody  fees  her ;  becaufe  lh( 
has  room  to  fear,  that  flie  is,  or,  if  all  was  known,  fhoulc 
be  thought  of  contemptibly. 

That  we  are  often  afhamed,  and  blufh  for  others,  whicl 
was  the  fecond  part  of  the  objeftion,  is  nothing  elfe  but  tha 
fometimes  we  make  the  cafe  of  others  too  nearly  our  own 
fo  people  fliriek  out  when  they  fee  others  in  danger :  Whili 
we  are  reflecting  with  too  much  earnefl  on  the  effed  whic 
fuch  a  blamcable  aftion,  if  it  was  ours,  wbuld  produce  in  ui 
the  fpirits,  and  confequently  the  blood,  are  infenfibly  movec 
after  the  fame  manner  as  if  the  action  was  our  own,  and  f 
the  fame  fymptoms  mull  appear. 

The  fhame  that  raw,  ignorant,  and  ill-bred  people,  thoug 
feemingly  without  a  caule,  difcover  before  their  betters,  is  a 
ways  acompanicd  with,  and  proceeds  from  a  confcioufne 
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of  their  weaknelis  and  inabilities  ;  and  the  mod  modeft  man, 
bow  virtuous,  knowing,  and  accorapliflied  focver  he  might 
be,  was  never  yet  aihamed  without  fome  guilt  or  diffidence. 
Such  as  out  of  rufticity,  and  want  of  education  are  unrea- 
fonably  fubjedl  to,  and  at  every  turn  overcome  by  this  paflion, 
we  call  bafliful ;  and  thole  who  out  of  difrefpeft  to  others, 
and  a  falfe  opinion  of  their  own  fufficiency,  have  learned  not 
to  be  affedled  with  it,  when  they  Ihould  be,  are  called  impu^ 
dent  or  (hamelefs.    What  ftrange  contradidions  man  is  made 
of!  The  revcrfe  of  fliame  is  pride,  (fee  Remark  on  1.  182) 
yet  no  body  can  be  touched  with  the  firft,  that  never  felt 
any  thing  of  the  latter ;  for  that  we  have  fuch  an  extraordi- 
nary concern  in  what  others  think  of  us,  can  proceed  from 
nothing  but  the  vaft  efteem  we  have  of  ourfelves. 
That  thefe  two  paffions,  in  which  the  feeds  of  mod  virtues 
\  are  contained,  are  realities  in  our  frame,  and  not  imaginary 
'  qualities,  is  demonftrable  from  the  plain  and  different  effedJs, 
diat,  in  fpite  of  our  reafon,  are  produced  in  us  as  foon  as  we 
are  affcdled  with  cither. 

When  a  man  is  overwhelmed  with  fliame,  he  obferves  a 
finking  of  the  fpirits!  the  heart  feels  cold  and  condenfcd,  and 
the  blood  flies  from  it  to  the  circumference  of  the  body ;  the 
face  glows,  the  neck  and  part  of  the  breaft  partake  of  ttie 
fire:  he  is  heavy  as  lead;  the  head  is  hung  down,  and  the 
eyes  through  a  mid  of  confulion  are  fixed  on  the  (ground: 
no  injuries  can  move  him ;  he  is  weary  of  his  bemg,  and 
heartily  wiflies  he  could  make  himfelf  invifible  :  but  when^ 
gratifying  his  vanity,  he  exults  in  his  pride,  he  difcovers  quite 
contrary  fymptoms;  his  fpirits  fwell  and  fan  the  arterial 
blood  ;  a  more  than  ordinary  warmth  ftrengthens  and  dilates 
the  heart ;  the  extremities  are  cool ;  he  feels  light  to  himlelf, 
and  imagines  he  could  tread  on  air ;  his  head  is  held  up,  his 
eyes  rolled  about  with  fprighthnefs  ;  he  rejoices  at  his  being, 
is  prone  to  anger,  and  would  be  glad  that  all  the  world  could 
take  notice  of  him. 

it  is  incredible  how  neceflary  an  ingredient  fliame  is  to 
make  us  fociable  ;  it  is  a  frailty  in  our  nature  ;  all  the  world, 
whenever  it  aftedls  them,  fubniit  to  it  with  regret,  and  would 
prevent  it  if  they  could ;  yet  the  happinels  of  converfation 
depends  upon  it,  and  no  lociety  could  be  poliftied,  if  the 
geiicrahty  of  mankind  were  not  fubjedl  to  it.  Xs,  therefore, 
thi  fenle  of  fiiame  is  troublefomc,  and  all  creatures  ^.t^  ^Ntx 
labouring  for  their  own  defence,  it  is  proba\Ae,  t\wax.  twxw 
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ftriving  to  avoid  this  uneafinefs,  would,  in  a  great  meafart, 
conquer  his  fhame  by  that  he  was  grown  up ;  but  this  would 
be  detrimentalto  the  fociety,  and  therefore  from  his  infancy, 
throughout  his  education,  we  endeuvour  to  increafe,  inftead 
of  leffeningor  deftroying  this  fenfc  of  (hame ;  and  the  only 
remedy  prefcribcd,  is  a  ftrift  obfervance  of  certain  rules,  to 
avoid  thofe  things  that  might  bring  this  troublefome  fenfe  of 
ihame  upon  him.  But  as  to  rid  or  cure  him  of  it,  the  poli- 
tician would  fooner  take  away  his  life. 

The  rules  1  fpeak  of,  confirl  in  a  dextrous  management  of 
ourfelves,  a  ftifling  of  our  appetites,  and  hiding  the  real  fen- 
timents  of  our  Iiearts  before  others.  Thofe  who  are  not  in- 
ftrufted  in  thefe  rules  long  before  they  come  to  years  of  ma- 
turity,  feldom  make  any  progrefs  in  them  afterwards.  To 
acquire  and  bring  to  perfeclion  the  accompliflimcnt  I  hint  at, 
nothing  is  more  aflifting  than  pride  and  good  fenfe.  The 
greedinefs  we  have  after  the  eftecm  of  othere,  and  the  rap- 
tures we  enjoy  in  the  thoughts  of  being  liked,  and  perhaps 
admired,  arc  equivalents  that  over- pay  the  conqvieft  of  the 
ftronged  paflions,  and  confequently  keep  us  at  a  great  dif- 
tance  from  all  fuch  words  or  actions  that  can  bring  fliamc 
upon  us.  The  padions  we  chiefly  ought  to  hide,  for  the  hap- 
.  pincfs  and  cmbellifhment  of  the  focicty,  are  luft,  pride,  and 
felfiflmefs ;  therefore  the  word  modcily  has  three  difterent 
acceptations,  that  vary  with  the  paffions  it  conceals. 

As  to  the  firft,  1  mean  the  brunch  of  modelty,  that  has  a 
general  pretenlion  to  chattity  for  its  objed,  it  confifts  in  a 
fincere  and  painful  endeavour,  with  all  our  faculties,  toflifle 
and  conceal  before  others,  that  inclination  which  nature 
has  given  us  to  propagate  our  fpecics.  The  IclTons  of  it,  like 
thofe  of  grammar,  are  tauglit  us  long  before  we  have  occa- 
iion  for,  or  underlland  the  ufefulnefs  of  them  ;  for  this  rea- 
fon  children  often  are  afhamed,  and  blulh  out  ofmodefly, 
before  the  impulfe  of  nature  I  hint  at  makes  any  impreffion 
upon  them.  A  girl  who  is  modeilly  educated,  may,  before 
Ihe  is  two  years  old,  begin  to  obfcrve  how  careful  the  women 
Ihe  converfes  with,  are  of  covering  themfelves  before  men  ; 
and  the  fame  caution  being  inculcated  to  her  by  precept,  as 
well  as  example,  it  is  very  probable  that  at  fix  Ihc  will  be 
alhamed  of  fliowing  her  leg,  without  knowing  any  reafon 
why  fuoh  an  a6t  is  blameable,  or  whiit  the  tendency  of  it  is. 

To  be  modert,  we  ought,  in  the  firft  place,  to  avoid  all  un- 
faftiionable  denudations :  a  woman  is  not  to  be  found  fault 
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For  going  with  her  neck  bare,  if  the  cuftom  of  the 
:ry  jdlows  of  it ;  and  when  the  mode  orders  the  flays  o 
t  very  low,  a  blooming  virgin  may,  without  fear  of  ra- 
cenfure,  Ihow  all  the  world  : 

ow  firm  her  pouting  brcafts,  that  white  as  fnow, 
D  th^  ample  chell  at  mighty  diitance  grow. 

0  fufFer  her  ancle  to  be  feen,  where. it  is  the  fafliion  for 
in  to  hide  their  very  feet,  is  a  breach  of  modefty  j  and 
impudent,  who  fhows  half  her  face  in  a  country  where 
icy  bids  her  to  be  veiled.  In  the  fecond,  our  language 
be  chafte,  and  not  only  free,  but  remote  from  obfceni- 
that  is,  whatever  belongs  to  the  multipUcation  of  our 
js  is  not  to  be  fpoke  of,  and  the  leafl:  word  or  expreflion, 
though  at  a  great  diftance,  has  any  relation  to  that  per- 
mce,  ought  never, to  come  from  our  lips.  Thirdly,  all 
res  and  motions  that  can  any  ways  fully  the  imagination, 
s,  put  us  in  mind  of  what  1  have  called  obfcenities^  are 
forbore  with  great  caution. 

young  woman,  moreover,  that  would  be  thought  well- 
ought  to  be  circumfpecl  before  men  in  all  her  beha- 
•,  and  never  known  to  receive  from,  much  lefs  to  beftow 
irs  upon  them,  unlels  the  great  age  of  tjie  man,  near 
mguinity,  or  a  vaft  fuperiority  on  either  fide,  plead  her 
fe.  A  young  lady  of  refined  education  keeps  a  ftri6l 
i  over  her  looks,  as  well  as  actions,  and  in  her  eyes  we 
read  a  confcioufnefs  that  Ihe  has  a  treafure  about  her, 
)ut  of  danger  of  being  loft,  and  which  yet  Ihe  is  refolved 

0  part  with  at  any  terms.     Thoufand  fatires  have  been 

1  againft  prudes,  and  as  many  encomiums  to  extol  the 
efs  graces,  and'negligent  air  of  virtuous  beauty.  But 
vifer  fort  of  mankind  are  well  affured,  that  the  free  and 
.  countenance  of  the  fmiling  fuir,  is  more  inviting,  and 
s  greater  hopes  to  the  feducer,  than  the  ever- watchful 
of  a  forbidding  eye. 

his  ftridt  refervednefs  is  to  be  complied  with  by  all  young 
icn,  efpecially  virgins,  if  they  value  the  efteem  of  the  po- 
ind knowing  world ;  men  may  take  greater  liberty,  be- 
i  in  them  the  appetite  is  more  violent  and  ungovernable. 

equal  harflmefs  of  difcipline  been  impofed  upon  both, 
ler  of  them  could  have  made  the  firft  advances,  and  pro- 
tion  muft  have  flood  ftill  among  all  the  fafliionable  ^o- 

which  bein^"  hr  from  the  politician's  avm/iX.  vjvx^  ^^- 
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vifable  to  eafe  and  indulge  the  fex  that  fuffered  mofl  by  the 
feverity,  and  make  the  rules  abate  of  their  rigour,  where  the 
paflion  was  the  flrongeft,  and  the  burden  of  a  ilrid  reftraint 
would  have  been  the  mod  intolerable. 

For  this  reafon,  the  man  is  allowed  openly  to  profefs  the 
veneration  and  great  efleem  he  has  for  women,  and  fliow 
greater  fatisfadion,  more  mirth  and  gaiety  in  their  company, 
than  he  is  ufed  to  do  out  of  it.  He  may  not  only  be  com- 
plaifant  and  ferviceable  to  them  on  all  occafions,  but  it  is 
peckoned  his  duty  to  proted  and  defend  them.  He  may  praife 
the  good  qualities  they  are  poflefled  of,  and  extol  their  merit 
with  as  many  exaggerations  as  his  invention  \yill  let  him,  and 
are  confiflent  with  good  fenfe.  He  may  talk  of  love,  he  may 
figh  and  complain  of  the  rigours  of  the  fair,  and  what  his 
tongue  muft  not  utter  he  has  the  privilege  to  fpcak  with  his 
eyes,  and  in  that  language  to  fay  what  he  pftafes ;  fo  it  be 
done  with  decency,  and  fhort  abrupted  glances :  but  too 
clofely  to  purfue  a  woman,  and  faften  upon  her  with  ones 
eyes,  is  counted  very  unmannerly ;  the  reafon  is  plain,  it 
makes  her  uneafy,  and,  if  flie  be  not  fufficiently  fortified  by 
art  and  diffimulation,  often  throws  her  into  vilible  diforders. 
As  the  eyes  are  the  windows  of  the  foul,  fo  this  ftaring  impu- 
dence flings  a  raw,  unexperienced  woman,  into  panic  fears 
that  ftie  may  be  feert  through  ;  and  that  the  man  will  difco- 
ver,  or  has  already  betrayed,  what  pafles  within  hex '  ir  keep! 
her  on  a  perpetual  rack,  that  commands  her  to  reveal  her  fe 
cret  wifhes,  and  feems  defigned  to  extort  from  her  the  granc 
truth,  which  modefty  bids  her  with  all  hfer  faculties  to  deny. 

The  multitude  will  hardly  believe  the  exceflive  force  o 
education,  and  in  the  ditlcrence  of  modeftv  between  men  am 
women,  afcribe  that  to  nature  which  is  altogether  owing  t( 
early  inftrudion  :  Mil's  is  fcarce  three  years  old,  but  flie  i 
fpoke  to  every  day  to  hide  her  leg,  and  rebuked  in  good  ear 
nell  if  Ihe  Hiows  it ;  while  little  Mailer  at  the  fame  age  is  b'u 
to  take  up  his  coats,  and  pifs  like  a  man.  It  is  Ihame  an( 
education  that  contains  the  feeds  of  all  politenefs,  and  hi 
that  has  neither,  and  offers  to  fpeak  the  truth  of  his  heart 
and  what  he  feels  within,  is  the  moll  contemptible  creatur 
upon  earth,  though  he  committed  no  other  fault.  If  a  mai 
fliould  tell  a  woman,  that  he  could  like  no  body  fo  well  t( 
propagate  his  fpecies  upon,  as  hcrfelf,  and  that  he  found  : 
violent  defire  that  moment  to  go  about  it,  and  according!; 
oftbred  to  lay  hold  of  her  for  that  purpofe  ;  the  confequenc« 
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.  be,  that  he  would  be  called  a  brute,  the  woman  would      ^ 
vay,  and  himfelf  be  never  admitted  in  any   civil  com- 

There  is  no  body  that  has  any  fenfe  of  fliame,  but 
conquer  the  ftrongcft  paffion  rather  than  be  fo  ferved. 
man  need  not  conquer  his  paffions,  it  is  fufEcient  that 
ceals  them.  Virtue  bids  us  fubdue,  but  good  breed- 
ly  requires  we  fhould  hide  our  appetites.  A  fafliion- 
entleman  may  have  ^s  violent  an  inclination  to  a  wo- 
5  the  brutiih  fellow  ;  but  then  he  behaves  himfelf  quite 
;ife ;  he  firlt  addrefles  the  lady's  father,  and  demon- 
his  ability  fplendidly  to  maintain  his  daughter  ;  upon 
t  is  admitted  into  her  company,  where,  by  flattery,  fub- 
1,  prefents,  and  afliduity,  he  endeavours  to  procure  her 
to  his  perfon,  which  if  he  can  compafs,  the  lady  in  a 
while  rcligns  herfelf  to  him  before  witnefles  in  a  mod 
I  manner  ;  at  night  they  go  to  bed  together,  where  the 
eferved  virgin  very  tamely  fuffers  him  to  do  what  he 
5,  and  the  upfhot  is,  that  he  obtains  what  he  wanted 
at  ever  having  aiked  for  it; 

I  next  day  they  receive  vifits,  and  no  body  laughs  at 
or  fpeaks  a  word  of  what  they  have  been  doiiig.  Aj 
young  couple  themfelves,  they  take  no  more  notice  of 
other,I  fpeak  of  well-bred  people,  than  they  did  the  day 
: ;  they  eat  and  drink,  divert  themfelves  as  ufually,  and 
I  done  nothing  to  be  afliamed  of,  are  looked  upon  as, 
in  reality  they  may  be,  the  mod  modeft  people  upon 

What  1  mean  by  this,  is  to  demonftrate^  that  by  be- 

eil-bred,  we  fufFcr  no  abridgement  iii  our  fenfual  plea- 

but  only  labour  for  our  mutual  happinefs,  and  aflift 

)ther  in  the  luxurious  enjoyment  of  all  worldly  com- 

The  fine  gentleman  1  jpoke  of  need  not  praftife  any 
:r  felf-denial  than  the  favage,  and  the  latter  adled  more 
ling  to  the  laws  of  nature  and  fincerity  than  the  firft. 
nan  that  gratifies  his  appetites  after  the  manner  the 
[1  of  the  country  allows  of,  has  no  cenfur^  to  fear.  If 
lotter  than  goats  or  bulls,  as  foon  as  the  ceremony  is 
let  him  fate  and  fatigue  himfelf  with  joy  and  ecftaeies 
iafure,  raife  and  indulge  his  appetites  by  turns,  as  ex- 
jantly  as  his  ftrength  and  manhood  will  give  him  leave, 
ly  with  fafety  laugh  at  the  wife  men  that  fiiould  re- 
him :  all  the  women,  and  above  nine  in  ten  of  the  men 
:'  his  fide ;.  nay,  he  has  the  liberty  of  valuing  himVc  i  wsj- 
e  fury  of  his  unbridled  paifion,  and  the  mote  Y\e  >^'A- 
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lou's  in  luft,  and  drains  every  faculty  to  be  abandonedly  vo- 
lipt nous/ the  fooner  he  (hall  have  the  good-will  and  gain  the 
afl'ection  of  the  women,  not  the  young,  vain,  and  lafcivious 
ouly.  but  the  prudent,  grave,  and  moll  fober  matrons. 

Becaufe  impudence  is  a  vice,  it  does  not  follow  that  mo- 
delty  is  a  virtue  ;  it  is  built  upon  (hame,  a  paflion  in  our  na- 
ture, and  may  be  either  good  or  bad  according  to  the  adions 
performed  from  that  motive.  Shame  may  hinder  a  profti- 
tute  from  yielding  to  a  man  before  company,  and  the  fame 
iliame  may  caufe  a  bafliful  good-natured  creature,  that  has 
been  overcome  by  frailty,  to  make  away  with  her  infant. 
Pallions  may  do  good  by  chance,  but  there  can  be  no  merit 
but  in  the  conqueft  of  them. 

Was  there  virtue  in  modefty,  it  would  be  of  the  fame  force 
in  the  dark  as  it  is  in  the  light,  which  it  is  not.  This  the 
men  of  pleafure  know  very  well,  who  never  trouble  their 
heads  with  a  woman's  virtue,  fo  they  can  but  conquer  her 
modcfty  ;  feducers,  therefore,  do  not  make  their  attacks  at 
noon-day,  but  cut  their  trenches  at  night. 

Ilia  verecundis  luxcfl:  prcebenda  puellls, 
Qua  timidus  latebras  fperat  habere  pudor. 

People  of  fubftance  may  fin  without  being  expofed  foi 
their  ftolen  pleafure  ;  but  fervants,  and  the  poorer  fort  of  wo- 
men, have  feldom  the  opportunity  of  concealing  a  big  belly, 
or  at  lead  the  confequences  of  it.  It  is  impoflible  that  an  un- 
fortunate girl  of  good  parentage  may  be  left  deftitute,  and 
know  no  fliift  for  a  livelihood  than  to  become  a  nurfery,  oi 
a  chambermaid  :  (he  may  be  deligent,  faithful,  and  obUgingi 
have  abundance  ofmodefty,  and  if  you  will,  be  religious: 
fhe  may  rcfift  temptations,  and  preferve  her  chaftity  for  years 
together,  and  yet  at  laft  meet  with  an  unhappy  moment  in 
w^hich  flie  gives  up  her  honour  to  a  powerful  deceiver,  who 
afterwards  neglects  her.  If  flie  proves  with  child,  her  for-- 
rows  are  unfpeakable,  and  Ihc  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
wretchednefs  of  her  condition ;  the  fear  of  ihame  attacks 
her  fo  lively,  that  every  thought  diliradls  her.  All  the  famir 
ly  fhe  lives  in  have  a  great  opinion  of  her  virtue,  and  her  lafl 
miilrefs  took  her  for  a  faint.  How  will  her  enemies,  that  en- 
vied her  churader,  rejoice  !  How  will  her  relations  detell 
her  !  The  more  modelt  fhe  is  now,  and  the  more  violently 
the  dread  of  cominp;  to  Iharae  hurries  her  away,  the  raor€ 
v^'icked  and  more  cruel  her  refolutions  will  be,  either  againfi 
JiQiihlfor  what  /lie  bears. 
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is  commonly  imagined,  that  (he  who  cslti  deftroy  her 
I,  her  own  flefh  and  blood,  muft  have  a  vaft  ftock  of  bar- 
y,  and  be  a  favage  monfter,  different  from  other  women ; 
:his  is  likewife  a  miftake,  which  we  commit  for  the  want 
ider(landing  nature  and  the  force  of  paflions.  The  fame 
an  that  murders  her  baftard  in  the  mod  execrable  man- 
if  (he  is  married  afterwards,  may  take  care  of,  cherifh. 
Feel  all  the  tendernefs  for  her  infant  that  the  fondeft  mo- 
can  be  capable  of.  All  mothers  naturally  love  their 
Ten :  but  as  this  is  a  padion,  and  all  pa(Bons  centre  in 
ove,  fo  it  may  be  fubdued  by  any  fuperior  paifion,  to 
I  that  fame  felf-love,  which  if  nothing  had  intervened^ 
d  have  bid  her  fondle  her  ofFspringi  Common  whores, 
n  all  the  world  knows  to  be  fuch,  hardly  ever  deftroy 

children ;  nay,  even  thofe  who  affift  in  robberies  and 
lers  feldom  are  guilty  of  this  crime  ;  not  becaufe  they 
^fs  cruel  or  more  virtuous,  but  becaufe  they  have  loft 

modefty  to  a  greater  degree,  and  the  fear  of  fhame 
!s  hardly  any  impreflion  upon  them, 
jr  love  to  what  never  was  within  the  reach  of  our  fenfes 
t  poor  and  inconfiderable,  and  therefore  women  have  no 
ral  love  to  what  they  bear ;  their  afFcdlion  begins  after 
>irth :  what  they  feel  before  is  the  refult  of  reafon,  edu- 
n,  and  the  thoughts  of  duty.  Even  when  children  firft 
om,  the  mother's  love  is  but  weak,  and  increafes  with 
enfibility  of  the  child,  and  grows  up  to  a  prodigious 
It,  when  by  figns  it  begins  to  exprefs  his  forrows  and 
makes  his  wants  known,  and  dilcovers  his  love  to  no- 

and  the  multiplicity  of  his  defires.  What  labours  and 
ds  have  not  women  undergone  to  maintain  and  fave 

children,  what  force  and  fortitude  beyond  their  fex 
they  not  (hown  in  their  behalf!  but  the  vileft  women 
exerted  themfelves  on  this  head  as  violently  as  the  beft. 
re  prompted  to  it  by  a  natural  drift  and  inclination, 
mt  any  confideration  of  the  injury  or  benefit  the  focie- 
:eives  from  it.  There  is  no  merit  in  pleafing  ourfelves, 
he  very  offspring  is  often  irreparably  ruined  by  the  ex- 
5  fondnefs  of  parents :  for  though  infants,  for  two  or 

years,  may  be  the  better  for  this  indulging  cure  of  mo- 
,  yet  afterwards,  if  not  moderated,  it  rhay  totally  fpoil 
,  and  many  it  has  brought  to  the  gallows, 
the  reader  thinks  I  have  been  too  tedious  on  that  branch 
xlefty,  by  the  help  of  which  we  endeavour  to  vx^^^^t 
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chafte,  I  (hall  make  him  amends  inth?  brevity  with.whi* 
I  defign  to  treat  of  the  remaming  part,  by  which  we  woi 
make  others  believe,  that  the  efteem  we  have  for  them  e 
ceeds  the  value  we  have  for  ourfelvcs,  and  that  we  have  1 
difregard  fo  great  to  any  intereft  as  we  have  to  our  ow 
This  laudable  quality  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
Manners  and  Good  breeding,  and  confifts  in  a  fafhionab 
habit,  acquired  by  precept  and  example,  of  flattering  tl 
pride  and  felfiflinefs  of  others,  ai;id  concealing  our  own  wi 
judgment  and  dexterity.  This  muft  be  only  underftood 
our  commerce  with^  pur  equals  and  fuperiors,  and  whilft  \ 
are  in  peace  and  amity  with  them ;  for  our  complaifan 
muft  never  interfere  with  the  rules  of  honour,  nor  the  h 
mage  that  is  due  to  us  from  fervants  and  others  that  depei 
upon  us. 

With  this  caution,  1  believe,  that  the  definition  will  qu 
drate  with  every  thing  that  can  be  alleged  as  a  piece,  or  j 
example  of  either  good-breeding  or  ill  manners ;  and  it  w 
be  very  difficult  throughout  the  various  accidents  of  hum; 
life  and  converfation,  to  find  out  an  inftance  of  modefty 
impudence  that  is  not  comprehended  in,  and  illuftrated  I 
it,  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages.  A  man  that  alks  con 
derable  favours  of  one  who  is  a  ftranger  to  him,  without  co 
fideration,  is  called  impudent,  becaufe  he  fliows  openly  1 
felfiflmefs,  without  having  any  regard  to  the  felfiflinefs  of  tl 
other.  We  may  fee  in  it,  likewife,  the  reafon  why  a  mi 
ought  to  fpeak  of  his  wife  and  children,  and  every  thing  th 
is  dear  to  him,  as  fparing  as  is  poflible,  and  liardly  ever 
himfelf,  efpecially  in  commendation  of  them.  A  well-bn 
man  may  be  defirous,  and  even  greedy  after  praife  and  tl 
efteem  of  others,  but  to  be  praifed  to  his  face  offends  his  mi 
defty  :  the  reafon  is  this  ;  all  human  creatures,  before  th( 
are  yet  poliftied,  receive  an  extraordinary  pleafure  in  hearii 
themfelves  praifed :  this  we  are  all  confcious  of,  and  ther 
fore  when  we  fee  a  man  openly  enjoy  and  feaft  on  this  d 
light,  in  which  we  have  no  fliare,  it  roufes  our  felfiflinefs,  ai 
immediately  we  begin  to  envy  and  hate  him.  For  this  re 
fon,  the  well-bred  man  conceals  his  joy,  and  utterly  deni 
that  he  feels  any,  and  by  this  means  confulting  and  foothir 
our  felfiflinefs,  he  averts  that  envy  and  hatred,  which  othe 
wife  he  would  have  juftly  to  fear.  When  from  our  childhoc 
we  obferve  how  thofe  are  ridiculed  who  calmly  can  he; 
their  own  praifes,  it  is  poflible  that  we  may  ftrenuoufly  ei 
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deavour  to  avoid  that  pleafure,  that  in  tract  of  time  we  grow 
uneafy  at  the  approach  of  it  :  but  this  is  not  following  the 
didlates  of  nature,  but  warping  her  by  education  and  cuftom ; 
ibr  if  the  generality  of  mankind  took  no  delight  in  being 
praifedy  there  could  be  no  moderty  in  refufing  to  hear  it. 

The  man  of  manners  picks  not  the  bcft,  but  rather  takes 
the  word  out  of  the  di(h,  and  gets  of  every  thing,  unlefs  it 
be  forced  upon  him,  always  the  moft  inditVcrent  Iharc.     By 
this  civility  the  bed  remains  for  others,  which  being  a  com- 
pliment to  all  that  are  prefent,  every  body  is  pleafed  with  it: 
the  more  they  love  themlelves,  the  more  they  arc  forced  to 
approve  of  his  behaviour,  and  gratitude' ftepping  in,  they  are 
obliged  almoft,  whether  they  will  or  not,  to  think  favourably 
of  him.  After  this  manner,  it  is  the  well-bred  man  infinuates 
himfelf  in  the  efteem  of  all  the  companies  he  comes  in,  and 
if  he  gets  nothing  elfe  by  it,  the  pleafure   he  receives  in  rc- 
flefting  on  the  applaulc  which  he  knows  is  fecretly  given 
him,  is  to  a  proud  man  more  than  an  equivalent  for  his 
former  felf- denial,  and  overpays  to  felf  love  with  intereft,  the 
lofs  it  fuftained  in  his  complaifance  to  others. 

If  there  are  feven  or  eight  apples  or  peaches  among  fix 
people  of  ceremony ,  that  are  pretty  near  equal,  he  who  is 
prevailed  upon  to  choofe  firft,  will  take  that,  which,  if  there 
be  any  conliderable  difference,  a  child  would  know  to  be  the 
worft:  this  he  does  to  infinuate,  that  be  looks  upon  thofe  ho 
is  with  to  be  of  fuperior  merit,  and  that  there  is  not  one 
whom  he  wifhes  not  better  to  than  he  docs  to  himfelf.  It  is 
cuftom  and  a  general  pradice  that  makes  this  modifli  deceit 
familiar  to  us,  without  being  (hocked  at  tlie  abfurdity  of  it ; 
for  if  people  had  been  ufed  to  fpeak  from  the  fincerity  of 
their  hearcs,  and  aft  according  to  the  natural  fentiments  they 
felt  within,  until  they  were  three  or  four  and  twenty,  it  would 
be  impoflible  for  them  to  affill  at  this  comedy  of  manners, 
without  either  loud'  laughter  or  indignation  ;  and  yet  it  is 
certain,  that  fuch  behaviour  makes  us  more  tolerable  to  one 
another,  than  we  could  be  otherwife. 

It  is  very  advantageous  to*  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves,  to 
be  able  well  to  diftinguifli  between  good  qualities  and  virtues. 
The  bond  of  fociety  exacts  from  every  member  a  certain  re- 
gard for  others,  which  the  higheft  is  not  exempt  from  in  the 
prefence  of  the  meaneft  even  in  an  empire  :  but  when  we  are 
by  ourfelves,  and  fo  far  removed  from  company,  »is  to  be.  \i^- 
yond  the  reach  of  their  fenfes,  the  words  modeft.y  ^uCl  uiv^m- 
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dence  lofe  their  meaning ;  a  perfon  may  be  wicked,  but  h 
cannot  be  iramodeft  while  he  is  alone,  and  no  thought  cai 
be  impudent  that  never  was  communicated  to  another.  I 
man  of  exalted  pride  may  fo  hide  it,  that  no  body  fhall  b 
able  to  difcover  that  he  has  any  j  and  yet  receive  greater  fa 
tisfadlion  from  that  paflion  than  another,  who  indulges  him 
felf  in  the  declaration  of  it  before  all  the  world.  Good  man 
ners  having  nothing  to  do  with  virtue  or  religion ;  inftead  o 
lextinguiihing,  they  rather  inflame  the  paffions.  The  man  o 
fenfe  and  education  never  exults  more  in  his  pride  than  whei 
he  hides  it  with  the  greateft  dexterity ;  and  in  fcafting  o 
the  applaufe,  which  he  is  fure  all  good  judges  will  pay  to  hi 
behaviour,  he  enjoys  a  pleafure  altogether  unknown  to  th 
Ihort-fighted  furly  alderman,  that  fhows  his  haughtinefs  gla 
ringly  ii^  his  fj^ice,  pulls  off  his  hat  to  nobody,  and  hardl 
deigns  tp  fpeak  to  an  inferior. 

A  man  may  carefully  avoid  every  thing  that  in  the  eye  ( 
the  world,  is  eftcemed  to  be  the  refult  of  pride,  without  moj 
tifying  himfelf,  or  making  the  leaft  conqueft  of  his  paffioi 
It  IS  poflible  that  he  only  facrifices  the  infipid  outward  pai 
of  his  pride,  which  none  but.  filly  ignorant  people  take  de 
light  in,  to  that  part  we  all  feel  within,  and  which  the  me 
of  the  highefl  fpirit  and  moft  exalted  genius  feed  on  with  i 
much  ecftacy  in  filence.  The  pride  of  great  and  polite  me 
is  no  where  more  confpicuous  than  in  the  debates  about  C( 
remony  and  precedency,  where  they  have  an  opportunity  ( 
giving  their  vices  the  appearance  of  virtues,  and  can  mali 
the  world  beheve  that  it  is  their  care,  their  tendernefs  for  tl 
dignity  of  their  office,  or  the  honour  of  their  matters,  wh; 
is  the  refult  of  their  own  perfpnal  pride  and  vanity.  This 
moft  manifeft  in  all  negotiations  ot  ambafladors  and  plenip< 
tentiaries,  and  muft  be  known  by  all  that  obferve  what 
tranfaded  at  public  treaties ;  and  it  will  ever  be  true,  th: 
men  of  the  beft  tafte  have  no  relifh  in  their  pride,  as  long  ; 
any  mortal  can  find  out  that  they  are  proud. 

Line  125.  For  there  was  not  a  bee  but  would 

Get  more,  I  won't  fay,  than  he  fhould ; 
But  than,  &c. 

The  vaft  efteem  we  have  of  oiirfelves,  and  the  fmall  vali 
w^  have  for  others,  make  us  all  very  unfair  judges  in  our  ov\ 
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.  Few  men  can  be  perfuaded  that  they  get  too  much 
lofc  they  fell  to,  how  extraordinary  foever  their  gains 
vhen,  at  the  fame  time,  there  is  hardly  a  profit  fo  incon- 
ible»  but  they  will  grudge  it  to  thofe  they  buy  from  ; 
lis  reafon  the  fmalleft  of  the  feller's  advantage  being  the 
eft  perfuafive  to  the  buyer;  tradefmen  are  generally 
d  to  tell  lies  in  their  own  defence,  and  invent  a  thoufand 
Dbable  ftories,  rather  than  difcover  what  they  really  get 
leir  commodities.     Some  old  ftanders,  indeed,  that  pre- 

to  more  honefty  (or  what  is  more  likely,  have  more 
),  than  their  neighbours,  are  ufed  to  make  but 'few 
s  with  their  cuftomers,  and  refufe  to  fell  at  a  lower  price 
what  they  aik  at  firft.  But  thefe  are  commonly  cun- 
foxes  that  are  above  the  v  orld,  and  know  that  thofe 
have  money,  get  often  more  by  being  furly,  than  others 
sing  obliging.  The  vulgar  imagine  they  can  find  more 
rity  in  the  four  looks  of  a  grave  old  fellow,  than  there 
ars  in  the  fubmilfive  air  and  inviting  complacency  of  a 
ig  beginner.  But  this  is  a  grand  miftake;  and  if  they 
nercers,  drapers,  or  others,  that  have  many  forts  of  the 

commodity,  you  may  foon  be  fatisfied ;  look  upon  their 
s  and  you  will  find  each  of  them  have  their  private 
:s,  which  is  a  certain  fign  that  both  are  equally  careful 
ncealing  the  prime  coll  of  what  they  fell, 

NE  123.  As  your  gamefters  do, 

That,  though  at  fair  play  ne'er  will  own 
Before  the  lofers  what  they've  won, 

5  being  a  general  practice,  which  no  body  can  be  igno- 
of,  that  has  ever  feen  any  play,  there  mull  be  fomethmg 
e  make  of  man  that  is  the  occafion  of  it :  but  as  the 
hing  into  this  will  feem  very  trifling  to  many,  1  de(ire 
eader  to  fkip  this  remark,  unlefs  he  be  in  perfed:  good 
Dur,  and  has  nothing  at  all  to  do. 

lat  gamellers  generally  endeavour  to  conceal  their  gains 
e  the  lofers,  feems  to  me  to  proceed  from  a  mixture  of 
tude,  pity,  and  felf  prefervation.  All  men  are  naturally 
ful  while  they  receive  a  benefit,  and  what  they  fay  or 
I'hile  it  afl'ects  and  feels  warm  about  them,  is  real,  and 
:s  from  the  heart;  but  when  that  is  over,  the  returns  we 
I  generally  proceed  from  virtue,  good  mauueis,  x^^^oiv^ 
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and  the  thoughts  of  duty,  but  not  from  gratitude,  \vhich  is  a 

motive  of  the  inclination.     If  we  conlider,  how  tyrannically 

the  immoderate  love  we  bear  to  ourfelves,  obliges  us  to  efteem 

every  body  that  with  or  without  defign  ads  in  our  favouTi 

and  how  often  we  extend  our  affedion  to  things  inanimate, 

when  we  imagine  them  to  contribute  to  our  prefent  advan*' 

tage :  if,  I  fay,  we  confider  this,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find 

out  which  way  our  being  pleafed  with  thofe  whofe  money 

we  win  is  owing  to  a  principle  of  gratitude. .  The  next  mo* 

tive  is  our  pity,  which  proceeds  from  our  confcioufnefs  of  the 

vexation  there  is  in  loiing ;  and  as  we  love  the  efteem  (tf 

every  body,  we  are  afraid  of  forfeiting  theirs  by  being  the 

caufe  of  their  lofs.     Laftly,  we  apprehend  their  envy,  and  fa 

felf- prefer vation  makes  that  we  ftrive  to  extenuate  firft  the 

obligation,  then  the  reafon  why  we  ought  to  pity,  in  hopes 

that  we  fhall  have  lefs  of  their  ill-will  and  envy.     When  the 

paflions  fliow  themfclves  in  their  full  ftrength,  they  are  known 

by  every  body  :  When  a  man  in  power  gives  a  great  place 

to  one  that  did  him  a  fmall  kindnefs  in  his  youth,  we  call  it 

gratitude  :  When  a  woman  howls  and  wrings  her  hands  at 

the  lofs  of  her  child,  the  prevalent  paffion  is  grief;  and  the 

uneafinefs  we  feel  at  the  fight  of  great  misfortunes,  as  a  man's 

breaking  his  legs,  or  dafliing  his  brains  out,  is  every  where 

called  pity.     But  the  gentle  ftrokes,  the  flight  touches  of  the 

palTions,  are  generally  overlooked  or  miftaken. 

To  prove  my  aflertion,  we  have  bpt  to  obferve  what  ge- 
nerally pafles  between  the  winner  and  the  lofer.  The  firft 
is  always  complaiiant,  and  if  the  other  will  but  keep  his 
temper,  more  than  ordinary  obliging;  he  is  ever  ready  to  hu- 
mour  the  lofer,  and  willing  to  redlify  his  miftakes  with  pre- 
caution, and  the  height  of  good  manners.  The  lofer  is  un- 
eafy,  captious,  morofe,  and  perhaps  fwears  and  ftorms ;  yet 
as  long  as  he  fays  or  does  nothing  defignedly  affronting,  the 
winner  takes  all  in  good  part,  without  oftending,  difturbing, 
or  contradicling  him.  Lofers,  fays  the  proverb,  muft  have 
leave  to  rail :  All  which  fliows  that  the  lofer  is  thought  in 
the  right  to  complain,  and  for  that  very  reafon  pitied.  That 
wc  are  afraid  of  the  loi'er's  ill-w  ill,  is  plain  fiom  our  being 
conlbious  that  we  are  difpleafed  with  thofe  we  iofe  to,  and 
envy  we  always  dread  when  we  think  ourfelves  happier  than 
others  :  From  whence  it  follows,  that  when  the  winner  en- 
deavours  to  conceal  his  gains,  his  defign  is  to  avert  the  mif- 
chiefs  he  apprehends,  and  this  is  felf-prelervation ;  the  cares 
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:Ii  continue  to  affed  us  as  long  as  the  motives  that 
duced  them  remain. 

a  month,  a  week,  or  perhaps  a  much  fhorter  time  a£- 
en  the  thoughts  of  the  obligation,  and  confequentlj 
mer's  gratitude,  are  worn  off,  when  the  lofer  has  reco- 
is  temper,  laughs  at  his  lofs,  and  the  reafon  of  the 
s  pity  ceafcs ;  when  the  winner*s  apprehenfion  of 
I  upon  him  the  ill-will  and  envy  of  the  lofer  is  gone ; 
:o  &y,  as  foon  as  all  the  paffions  afe  over,  and  the 

•  felf-prefervation  employ  the  winner*s  thoughts  no 
he  will  not  only  make  no  fcruple  of  owning  what  he 
1,  but  will,  if  his  vanity  (laps  in,  Ukewife,  with  plea-> 
ag  off,  if  not  exaggerate  his  gains. 

poflible,  that  when  people  play  together  who  are  at 
and  perhaps  defirous  of  picking  a  quarrel,  or  where 
tying  for  trifles  contend  for  fuperiority  of  fkill,  and 
efiy  at  the  glory  of  conqueft,  nothing  fliall  happen  of 
have  been  talking  of.  Different  paffions  oblige  us  to 
fferent  meafures ;  what  I  have  faid  I  would  have  un- 
1   of  ordinary  play  for  money,  at  which  men  en- 

•  to  get,  and  venture  to  lofe  what  they  value  :  And 
*re  1  know  it  will  be  objefted  by  many,  that  though 
ve  been  guilty  of  concealing  their  gains,  yet  they 
bfervcd  thofe  pafllons  which  I  allege  as  the  caufes  of 
ilty  ;  which  is  no  wonder,  becaufe  few  men  will  give 
ves  leilure,  and  fewer  yet  take  the  right  method  of 
ng  themfelves  as  they  ihould  do.  It  is  with  the  paf- 
men,  as  it  is  with  colours  in  cloth :  It  is  eafy  to 
red,  a  green,  a  blue,  a  yellow,  a  black,  &-c.  in  as 
iflerent  places  ;  but  it  mull  be  an  artift  that  can  un- 

.  the  various  colours  and  their  proportions,  that  make 
:ompound  of  a  well-mixed  cloth.  In  the  fame  man- 
y  the  paffions  be  difcovered  by  every  body  whilft 
t  diftinft,  and  a  fingle  one  employs  the  whole  man ; 

very  difficult  to  trace  every  motive  of  thofe  actions 

the  refult  of  a  mixture  of  pafllons. 

163.  And  virtue,  who  from  politics 

Has  leam'd  a  thoufand  cunning  tricks, 
Was,  by  their  happy  influence. 
Made  friends  with  vice 

be  faid,  that  virtue  is  made  friends  with  vice,  vjYvetv 
ous  good  people,  who  maintain  their  £aim\ies^  wv3l 
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bring  up  their  children  handfomely,  pay  taxes,  and  are  fcvc- 
ral  ways  ufeful  members  of  the  fociety,  get  a  bvelihood  by 
fomething  that  chiefly  depends  on,  or  is  very  much  influen- 
ced by  the  vices  of  others,  without  being  themfelves  guilty 
of,  or  Qcceflary  to  them,  any  otherwife  than  by  way  of  trader 
as  a  druggift  may  be  to  poilbning,  orafword-cutler  to  blood- 
flied. 

Thus  the  merchant,  that  fends  com  or  cloth  into  foreign 
parts  to  purchale  wines  and  brandies,  encourages  the  growth 
or  manufaclory  of  his  own  country  ;  he  is  a  benefador  to 
navigation,  increafes  the  cuftoms,  and  is  many  ways  benefi* 
cial  to  the  pubhc ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  but  that  hii 
greateft  dependence  is  laviflmefs  and  drunkennefs :  For,  if 
none  were  to  drink  wine  but  luch  only  as  ftand  in  need  of  it; 
nor  any  body  more  than  his  health  required,  that  multitude 
of  wine-merchants,  vintners,  coopers,  &c.  that  make  fuch  a 
confiderable  Ihow  in  this  flourilhing  city,  would  be  in  a  mi* 
ferable  condition.  1  he  fame  may  be  faid  not  only  of  caid 
and  dice  makers,  that  are  the  immediate  niinifters  to  a  legioi 
of  vices ;  but  that  of  mercers,  upholfterers,  tailors,  az4 
many  others,  that  would  be  ftarved  in  half  a  year's  time,  if 
pride  and  luxury  were  at  once  to  be  baniihed  the  nation, 

Llne  167.  The  worft  of  all  the  multitude 

Did  fomething  for  the  common  good. 


1  HIS,  I  know,  will  feem  to  be  a  ft  range  paradox  to  many! 
and  1  fliall  be  afkcd  what  benefit  the  public  receives  frofll 
thieves  and  houfe-breakers.  They  are,  1  own,  very  pernici- 
ous to  human  fociety,  and  every  government  ought  to  take 
all  imaginable  care  to  root  out  and  deftroy  them;  yet  if  aD 
people  were  ftridlly  honeft,  and  nobody  would  middle  withi 
or  pry  into  any  thing  but  his  own,  half  the  fmiths  of  the  na- 
tion would  want  employment ;  and  abundance  of  workman- 
fliip  (which  now  lerves  for  ornament  as  well  as  defence)  is  to  be 
fecn  every  where  both  in  town  and  country,  that  would  ne- 
ver have  been  thought  of,  but  to  fecure  us  againll  the  at- 
tempts of  pilferers  and  robbers. 

If  what  1  have  faid  be  thought  far  fetched,  and  nxj 
aflTertion  feems  ft  ill  a  paradox,  1  delire  the  reader  to  look  up* 
on  the  confumption  of  things,  and  he  will  find  that  the  U- 
zieft  and  moft  un'dciive,  the  profligate  and  moft  mifchievous 
are  all  forced  to  do  fomething  for  the  common  good,  an( 
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rhilft  their  mouths  are  not  fowed  up,  and  they  continue  to 
vear  and  otherwtfe  deftroy  what  the  induftrious  are  daily 
employed  about  to  make,  fetch  and  procure,  in  fpite  of 
iieir  teeth  obliged  to  help,  maintain  the  poor  and  the  pubUc 
rharges.  The  labour  of  millions  would  foon  be  at  an  end, 
f  there  were  not  other  millions,  as  I  fay,  in  the  fable! 

Employ  M, 
To  fee  their  baDcly-works  dcftroyM. 

But  men  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  confequences  that 
may  fucceed  their  adions,  but  the  fads  themfelves,  and  the 
(notives  which  it  Ihall  appear  they  aded  from.  If  an  ill-na- 
tured mifer,  who  is  almoft  a  plumb,  and  fpends  but  fifty 
pounds  a-year,  though  he  has  no  relation  to  inherit  his  wealth, 
Ihould  be  robbed  of  five  hundred  or  a  thouland  guineas,  it 
is  certain,  that  as  foon  as  this  money  ihould  come  to  circu- 
late, the  nation  would  be  the  better  for  the  robbery,  and  re- 
ceive the  fame,  and  as  real  a  benefit  from  it,  as  if  an  arch- 
bifhop  had  left  the  fame  fum  to  the  public  ;  yet  juftice,  and 
the  peace  of  fociety,  require  that  he  or  they  who  robbed  the 
mifer  fhould  be  hanged,  though  there  were  half  a  dozen  of 
them  concerned* 

Thieves  and  pick- pockets  ileal  for  a  livelihood,  and  either 
what  they  can  get  honeflly  is  not  fufTicient  to  keep  them,  or 
elfe  they  have  an  averfion  to  conftant  working :  they  want 
to  gratify  their  fenfes,  have  vidluals,  ilrong  drink,  lewd  wo- 
men, and  to  be  idle  when  they  pleafe.  The  vidualler,  who 
entertains  them,  and  takes  their  money,  knowing  which  way 
they  come  at  it,  is  very  near  as  great  a  villain  as  his  guefts. 
But  if  he  fleeces  them  well,  minds  his  bulinefs,  and  is  a  pru- 
dent man,  he  may  get  money,  and  be  pundual  with  them  he 
deals  with  :  The  trufty  out-clerk,  whofe  chief  aim  is  his  maf- 
ter's  profit,  fends  him  in  what  beer  he  wants,  and  takes  care 
pot  to  lofe  his  cuftom ;  while  the  man's  money  is  good,  he 
thinks  it  no  buiinefs  of  his  to  examine  whom  he  gets  it  by. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  wealthy  brewer,  who  leaves  all  the  ma- 
nagement to  his  fervants,  knows  nothing  of  the  matter,  but 
keeps  his  coach,  treats  his  friends,  and  enjoys  his  pleafure 
with  eafe  and  a  good  confcience ;  he  gets  an  eflate;  builds 
houfcs,  aud  educates  his  children  in  plenty,  without  ever 
thinking  on  the  labour  which  wretches  perform,  the  ihifts 
fook  make,  and  the  tricks  knaves  play  tb  come  at  the  com- 
piodity,  by  the  vaft  fale  of  which  he  amalTes  his  great  riches. 
A  highwayman  having  met  with  a  conMeta\Ae  \>ooX>f^ 
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gives  a  peor  common  harlot,  he  fancies,  ten  pounds  to  n< 
rig  her  from  top  t<)  toe ;  is  there  a  fpruce  mercer  fo  confc 
entious  that  he  will  refufe  to  fell  her  a  thread  fattin,  thoui 
he  knew  who  fhe  was  ?  She  mull  have  Ihoes  and  ilockii 
gloves,  the  ftay  and  mantua -maker,  the  fempftrefs,  the  lii 
draper,  all  muft  get  fomething  by  her,  and  a  hundred 
cnt  tradefmen  dependent  on  thofe  (he  laid  her  money 
M'lih,  may  touch  part  of  it  before  a  month  is  at  an  end. 
generous  gentleman,  in  the  mean  time,  his  money 
near  fpent,  ventured  again  on  the  road,  but  the  fe< 
day  having  committed  a  robbery  npar>Highgate,  he  was 
ken  with  one  of  his  accomplices,  and  the  next  feffions 
were  condemned,  and  fuflered  the  law.  The  money  due 
their  conviction  fell  to  three  country  fellows,  on  whom 
was  admirably  well  beftowed.  One  was  an  honeft  fanner, 
fober  pains-taking  man,  but  reduced  by  misfortunes  : 
fummer  before,  by  the  mortality  among  the  cattle,  he 
loll  fix  cows  out  of  ten,  and  now  his  landlord,  to  whom 
owed  thirty  pounds,  had  feized  on  all  his  flock.  The  otl 
was  a  day-labourer,  who  ftruggled  hard  with  the  world,  hi 
a  fick  wife  at  home,  and  leveral  fmall  children  to  providij 
for.  llie  third  was  a  gentleman's  gardener,  who  maintained 
his  father  in  prilon,  where,  bemg  bound  for  a  neighbour,  he 
had  lain  for  twelve  pounds  almoft  a  year  and  a  half;  this  ad 
of  filial  duty  was  the  more  meritorious,  becaufe  he  had  feu 
fome  time  been  engaged  to  a  young  woman,  whofe  parents 
lived  in  good  circumltances,  but  would  not  give  their  confent 
before  our  gardener  had  fifty  guineas  of  his  own  to  Ihow, 
They  received  above  fourfcore  pounds  each,  which  extrica- 
ted every  one  of  them  out  of  the  difficulties  they  laboured 
under,  and  made  them,  in  their  opinion,  the  happiefl  people 
in  the  world. 

Nothing  is  more  deflruclive,  either  in  regard  to  the  health 
or  the  vigilance  and  induftry  of  the  poor,  than  the  infamous 
liquor,  the  name  of  which,  derived  from  Juniper  in  Dutch, 
is  now,  by  frequent  ufe,  and  the  laconic  fpirit  of  the  nation, 
from  a  word  of  meddling  length,  flirunk  into  a  monofy liable, 
intoxicating  gin,  that  charms  the  unaclive,  the  defperate  and 
crazy  of  either  fex,  and  makes  the  ilarving  lot  behold  his 
rags  and  nakednefs  with  flupid  indolence,  or  banter  both  in 
fenfelefs  laughter,  and  more  infipid  jefls  I  It  is  a  fiery  lake 
that  fets  the  brain  in  flame,  burns  up  the  entrails,  and  fcorches 
every  part  within ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  Lethe  of  oblivion, 
in  which  the  wretch  immerfed  dtov^iv^  \i\s  m^^  ^\v\OoiiS\^ 
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res,  and  with  his  reafon,  all  anxious  reflecflion  on  brats  that 

ry  for.  food,  hard  winters  frofts,  and  horrid  empty  home. 

In  hot  and  aduft  tempers  it  makes  men  quarrelfome,  ren- 

rs  them  brutes  and  favages,  fets  them  on  to  fight  for  no- 

ng,  and  has  often  been  the  caufe  of  murder.     It  has  broke 

d  deftroyed  the  ftrongeft  conftitutions,  thrown  them  into 

nfumptions,  and  been  the  fatal  and  immediate  occalion  of 

pieces,  phrenzies,  and  fudden  death.     But,  as  thefe  lat- 

mifchiefs  happen  but  feldom,  they  might  be  overlooked 

connived  at:  but  this  cannot  be  faid  of  the  many  difeafes 

t  are  familiar  to  the  liquor,  and  which  are  daily  and  hour-- 

produced  by  it ;  fuch  as  lofs  of  appetite,  fevers,  black  and 

eUow  jaundice,  convuliions,  ilone  and  gravel,  dropfies,  and 

ocophiegmacies. 

Among  the  doting  admirers  of  this  liquid  poifon,  many  of 
e  meaneft  rank,  from  a  fincere  aflfeftion  to  the  commodity 
Hf,  become  dealers  in  it,  and  take  delight  to  help  others 
what  they  love  themfelves,  as  whores  commence  bawds 
make  the  profits  of  one  trade  fubfervient  to  the  pleafures 
the  other.  But  as  thefe  ftarvelings  commonly  drink  more 
an  their  gains,  they  feldom,  by  felling,  mend  the  wretch- 
nefs  of  condition  they  laboured  under  while  they  were 
only  buyers.  In  the  fag-end  and  outlkirts  of  the  town,  and 
all  places  of  the  vileft  refort,  it  is  fold  in  fome  part  or  other 
of  almoft  every  houfe,  frequently  in  cellars,  and  fometimes  in 
the  garret.  The  petty  traders  in  this  Stygian  comfort,  are 
fupplied  by  others  in  fomewhat  higher  ftation,  that  keep  pro- 
fefled  brandy  fliops,  and  are  as  little  to  be  envied  as  the  for- 
mer ;  and  among  the  middling  people,  I  know  not  a  more 
■  mifcrable  Ihift  for  a  hvelihood  than  their  calling ;  whoever 
would  thrive  in  it  mull,  in  the  firil  place,  be  of  a  watchful 
and  fufpicious,  as  well  as  a  bold  and  refolute  temper,  that 
he  may  not  be  impofed  upon* by  cheats  and  fliarpers,  nor 
out-bullied  by  the  oaths  and  imprecations  of  hackney  coach- 
men and  foot  foldiers :  in  the  fecond,  he  ought  to  be  a  dab- 
;  fter  at  grofs  jokes  and  loud  laughter,  and  have  all  the  winning 
ways  to  allure  cuftomers  and  draw  out  their  money,  and  tie 
Well  verfed  in  the  low  jefts  and  raileries  the  mob  make  ufe  of 
to  banter  prudence  and  frugality.  He  muft  be  affable  and 
obfcquious  to  the  mod  defpicable ;  always  ready  and  offici- 
ous'to  help  a  porter  down  with  his  load,  ftiakc  hands  with  a 
bttikct  woman,  pull  off  his  hat  to  an  oyfter  wench,  and  be 
familiar  with  a  beggar;  wjih  patience  and  good  \iumo\it  \v^ 
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muft  be  able  to  endure  the  filthy  adtions  and  vfler  langua^ 
of  nafty  drabs,  and  the  lewdeft  rakehells,  and  without  tj 
frown,  or  the  leaft  averfion,  bear  with  all  the  ftench  and  fqua*] 
lor,  noife  and  impertinence,  that  the  utmofl  indigence,  Ja^ 
neis,  and  ebriety,  can  produce  in  the  moil  ihamelefs 
abandoned  vulgar. 

The  vail  number  of  the  (hops  I  fpeak  of  throughout  the] 
city  and  fuburbs,  are  an  aftonifhing  evidence  of  the  ms 
feducers,  that,  in  a  lawful  occupation,  are  accefTary  to  the  ii 
trodudion  and  increafe  of  all  the  floth,  fottiflinefs,  want,  ai 
mifery^  which  the  abufe  of  (Irong  waters  is  the  immedjatej 
caufe  of,  to  lift  above  mediocrity  perhaps  half  a  fcore  roaij 
that  deal  in  the  fame  commodity  by  wholefale,  while,  amon[ 
the  retailers,  though  qualified  as  I  required,  a  much  greater} 
number  are  broke  and  ruined,  for  not  abftaining  from,  tbti 
Circean  cup  they  hold  out  to  others,  and  the  more  fortunate] 
are  their  whole  lifetime  obliged  to  take  the  uncommon] 
pains,  endure  the  hardfhips,  and  fwallow  all  the  ungratefidi 
and  fhocking  things  I  named,  for  little  or  nothuig  beyond  i| 
bare  fuftenance,  and  their  daily  bread. 

The  Ihort-fighted  vulgar  in  the  chain  of  caufes  feldom  can- 
fee  further  than  one  link  ;  but  thofe  who  can  enlarge  thaf- 
view,  and  will  give  thenifelves  the  leifure  of  gazing  on  the? 
profpecl  of  concatenated  events,  may,  in  a  hundred  places,^ 
fee  good  fpring  up  and  pullulate  from  evil,  as  naturally  as 
chickens  do  from  eggs.  The  money  that  arifes  from  the  du- 
ties upon  malt  is  a  confiderable  part  of  the  national  revenuei 
and  ftiould  no  fpirits  be  diftilled  from  it,  the  public  treafurc 
would  prodigioully  fuffer  on  that  head.  But  if  we  would  fet 
in  a  true  light  the  many  advantages,  and  large  catalogue  of 
folid  bleflings  that  accrue  from,  and  are  owing  to  the  evil  I 
treat  of,  we  are  to  conlider  the  rents  that  are  received,  the 
ground  that  is  tilied,  the  tools*that  are  made,  the  cattle  that 
are  employed,  and  above  all,  the  multitude  of  poor  that  are 
maintained,  by  the  variety  of  labour,  requited  in  hufljandry, 
in  malting,  in  carriage  and  dillillation,  before  we  can  have 
the  produd  of  malt,  which  we  call  low  wines,  and  is  but  the 
begmning  from  which  the  various  fpirits  are  afterwards  to  be 
made. 

Befides  this,  a  (harp-fighted  good-humoured  man  might 
pick  up  abundance  of  good  from  the  rubbifti,  which  I  have 
all  flung  away  for  evil.  He  would  tell  me,  that  whatever 
floth  and  fottilhnefs  might  be  occafioned  by  the  abufe  of 
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inalt-fpirits,  the  moderate  ufe  of  it  was  of  ineftimable  benefit 

to  the  poor,  who  could  purchafe  no  cordials  of  higher  prices, 

that  it  was  an  univerfal  comfort,  not  only  in  cold  and  weari- 

nefsy  but  mod  of  the  aSlidtions  that  are  peculiar  to  the  necef- 

^fitous,  and  had  often  to  the  mod  dcllitute  fupplied  the  places 

'  of  meat,  drink,  clothes,  and  lodging.     Tiiat  the  ftupid  indo- 

^  knee  in  the  mod  wretched  condition  occafioned  by  thofe 

^compofing  draughts,  which  I  complained  of,  was  a  blelfing 

^to  thoufands,  for  that  certainly  thofe  were  the  happieft,  who 

I  Celt  the  lead  pain.     As  to  difeafes,  he  would  fay,  tiiat,  as  it 

[  caufed  fome,  fo  it  cured  others,  and  that  if  the  excefs  in  thofe 

y  liquors  had  been  fudden  death  to  fome  few,  the  habit  of 

^  dnnking  them  daily  prolonged  the  Uves  of  many,  whom 

once  it  agreed  with ;  that  for  the  lofs  fudained  from  the  in- 

fignificant  quarrels  it  created  at  home,  we  were  overpaid  in 

the  advantage  we  received  from  it  abroad,  by  upholding  the 

-courage  of  foldiers,  and  animating  the  failors  to  the  combat; 

:and  that  in  the  two  lad  wars  no  confiderable  vidtory  had 

^been  obtained  without. 

To  the  difmal  account  I  have  given  of  the  retailers,  and 
what  they  are  forced  to  fubmit  to,  he  would  anfwer,  that 
not  many  acquired  more  than  middling  riches  in  any  trade, 
:  and  that  what  I  had  counted  fo  oSenfive  and  intolerable  in 
the  calling,  was  trifling  to  thofe  who  were  ufed  to  it ;  that 
what  feemed  irkfome  and  calamitous  to  fome,  was  delightful 
and  often  ravifliing  to  others ;  as  men  differed  in  circum- 
ftances  and  education.  He  would  put  me  in  mind,  that  the 
profit  of  an  employment  ever  made  amends  for  the  toil  and 
\  kbour  that  belonged  to  it,  nor  forget,  DiUcis  odor  Inert  e  re 
qualibet ;  or  to.  tell  me,  that  the  fmell  of  gain  was  fragrant 
even  to  night-workers. 

If  I  fhould  ever  urge  to  him,  that  to  have  here  and  there 
one  great  and  eminent  didiller,  was  a  poor  equivalent  for 
the  vile  means,  the  certain  want,  and  lading  mifery  of  fo  ma- 
ny thoufand  wretches,  as  were  neceflary  to  raife  them,  he 
would  anfwer,  that  of  this  I  could  be  no  judge,  becaufe  1  do 
f  not  know  what  vad  benefit  they  might  afterwards  be  of  to 
.  the  commonwealth.  Perhaps,  would  he  fay,  the  man  thus 
raifed  will  exert  himfelf  in  the  commiflion  of  the  peace,  or 
other  dadon,  with  vigilance  and  zeal  againd  the  diflblute 
and  dilaffeded,  and  retaining  his  dirring  temper,  be  as  mduf- 
trious  in  Ipreading  loyalty,  and  the  reformation  of  manners, 
throughout  every  cranny  of  the  wide  populous  to^tv^  ^^ 
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once  he  was  in  filling  it  with  fpirits ;  till  he  becomes  at  hfl 
the  fcourge  of  whores,  of  vagabonds  and  beggars,  the  terrofl 
of  rioters  and  difcontented  rabbles,  and  conftant  plague  to 
fabbath-breaking  butchers.  Here  my  good-humoured  an- 
tagonift  would  exult  and  triumph  over  me,  efpecially  if  he 
could  inftance  to  me  fuch  a  bright  example,  what  an  uncom- 
mon blefling,  would  he  cry  out,  is  this  roan  to  his  country ! 
how  (hining  and  iUuftrious  his  virtue ! 

To  jullify  his  exclamation,  he  would  demonftrate  to  me, 
that  is  was  impoilible  to  give  a  fuller  evidence  of  felf-deniaL 
in  a  grateful  mind,  than  to  fee  him  at  the  expence  of  hb 
quiet  and  hazard  of  his  life  and  limbs,  be  always  harafliog* 
and  even  for  trifles,  perfecuting  that  very  clafs  of  men  tt> 
whom  he  owes  his  fortune,  from  no  other  motive  than  his 
averfion  to  idlenefs,  and  great  concern  for  religion  and  the 
pubUc  welfare. 

Line  173.  Parties  direftly  oppofite, 

Affift  each  other,  as  'twere  for  fpite. 

Nothing  was  more  inftnimental  in  forwarding  the  Reforma- 
tion, than  the  floth  and  ftupidity  of  the  Roman  clergy ;  yet 
the  fame  reformation  has  roufed  them  from  the  lazinefs  and 
ignorance  they  then  laboured  under ;  and  the  followers  of 
Luther,  Calvin,  and  others,  may  be  faid  to  have  reformed  not 
only  thofe  whom  they  drew  into  their  fentiment,  but  like- 
wife  thofe  who  remained  their  greateft  oppofers.  The  cler- 
gy of  England,  by  being  fevere  upon  the  Schifmatics,  and 
upbraiding  them  with  want  of  learning,  have  raifed  them- 
felves  fuch  formidable  enemies  as  are  not  eafily,anfwered; 
and  again,  the  Diflenters  by  prying  into  the  lives,  and  dili- 
gently watching  all  the  actions  of  their  powerful  antagoniftsi 
render  thofe  of  the  Ellabluhed  Church  more  cautious  of  giv- 
ing offence,  than  in  all  probability  they  would,  if  they  had  no 
malicious  over- lookers  to  fear.  It  is  very  much  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  Hugonots  that  have  always  been  in  France, 
fince  the  late  utter  extirpation  of  them,  that  that  kingdom  has 
a  lefs  diffolute  and  more  learned  clergy  to  boaft  of  than  anj 
other  Roman  Catholic  country.  The  clergy  of  that  churct 
are  no  where  more  fovereign  than  in  Italy,  and  therefore  nc 
A^h::re  more  debauched  ;  nor  any  where  more  ignorant  thai 
they  are  in  Spain,  becaufe  their  dodtrine  is  nowhere  lefs  op 
pol'edri 
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Who  Would  imagine,  that  virtuous  women,  unknowingly, 
(hould  be  inftrumental  in  promoting  the  advantage  of  profti- 
tutes  ?  Or  (what  ftill  feems  the  greater  paradox)  that  incon- 
tinence fhould  be  made  ferviceable  to  the  prefervation  of 
chaftity  ?  and  yet  nothing  is  more  true,     A  vicious  young 
fellow,  after  having  been  an  hour  or  two  at  church,  a  ball,  or 
«ny  other  aflembly,  where  there  is  a  great  parcel  of  handfome 
women  drefled  to  the  beft  advantage,  will  have  his  imagina- 
tion more  fired,  than  if  he  had  the  fame  time  been  poling  at 
Guildhall,  or  walking  in  the  country  among  a  flock  of  flieep. 
The  confequence  of  this  is,  that  he  will  drive  to  fatisfy  the 
appetite  that  is  raifed  in  him ;  and  when  he  finds  honeft  wo- 
men obftinate  and  uncomatable,  it  is  very  natural  to  think, 
that  he  will  haften  to  others  that  are  more  compilable.  Who 
would  fo  much  as  furmife,  that  this  is  the  fault  of  the  vir- 
tuous women  ?  They  have  no  thoughts  of  men  in  dreffing 
thcmfelves,  poor  fouls,  and  endeavour  only  to  appear  clean 
and  decent,  every  one  according  to  her  quality, 

I  am  far  from  encouraging  vice,  and  think  it  would  be  an 
unfpeakable  felicity  to  a  Itate,  if  the  fin  of  uncleannefs  could 
be  utterly  banifhed  from  it ;  but  1  am  afraid  it  is  impoffible : 
The  paifions  of  fome  people  are  too  violent  to  be  curbed  by 
any  law  or  precept ;  and  it  is  wifdom  in  all  governments  to. 
bear  with  lefler  inconveniencies  to  prevent  greater.       If 
courtezans  and  ftrumpets  were  to  be  profecuted  with  as  much 
rigour  as  fome  filly  people  would  have  it,  what  locks  or  bars 
would  be  fufiicient  to  preferve  the  honour  of  our  wives  and 
daughters  ?  For  it  is  not  only  that  the  women  in  general 
would  meet  with  far  greater  temptations,  and  the   attempts 
to  enfnare  the  innocence  of  virgins  would  feem  more  excufe- 
able>  even  to  the  fober  patt  of  mankind,  than  they  do  now  : 
but  fome  men  would  grow  outrageous,  and  tavilhing  would 
become  a  common  crime.     Where  fix  or  fevcn  thoufand 
failors  arrive  at  once,  as  it  often  happens,  at  Amfterdam,  that 
have  fecn  none  but  their  own  fex  for  ihany  months  together, 
how  is  it  to  be  fuppofed  that  honeft  women  Ihould  walk  the 
ftreets  unmolefted,  if  there  were  no  harlots  to  be  had  at  rea- 
fonable  prices?  for  which  reafon,  the  wife  rulers  of  that  well- 
ordered  city  always  tolerate  an  uncertain  number  of  houfes, 
in  which  women  are  hired  as  publicly  as  hoifes  at  a  livery 
flable ;  and  there  being  in  this  toleration  a  great  deal  of  pru- 
dence and  economy  to  be  feen,  a  fliort  account  ot  \X.  v^iSiXi^ 
no  tirefeme  digreDion. 
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In  the  firft  place,  the  houfcs  1  fpeak  of  are  allowed  to  be 
no  where  but  in  the  mod  flovenly  and  unpolifhed  part  of  the 
town,  where  feamen  and  ftrangers  of  no  repute  chiefly  lodge 
and  refort.  The  ftreet  in  which  moll  of  them  (land  is 
counted  fcandalous,  and  the  infamy  is  extended  to  all  the 
neighbourhood  round  it.  In  the  fecond,  they  arc  only 
places  to  meet  and  bargain  in,  to  make  appointments  in  or- 
der to  promote  interviews  of  greater  fecrecy,  and  no  manner 
of  lewdnefs  is  ever  fuffered  to  be  tranfafted  in  them :  which 
order  is  fo  ftridly  obferved,  that  bar  the  ill  manners-  and 
noife  of  the  company  that  frequent  them,  you  will  meet  with 
no  more  indecency,  and  generally  lefs  lafcivioufnefs  there, 
than  with  us  are  to  be  feen  at  a  playhoufe. 

Thirdly,  the  female  traders  that  come  to  thefe  evening 
exchanges  are  always  the  fcum  of  the  people,  and  generally 
fuch  as  in  the  day  time  carry  fruit  and  other  eatables  about 
in  wheel-barrows.  The  habits,  indeed,  they  appear  in  at  night 
are  very  different  from  their  ordinary  ones ;  yet  they  are 
commonly  fo  ridiculoufly  gay,  that  they  look  more  like  the 
Roman  dreffes  of  ftrolling  aclrefles  than  gentlewomerfi 
clothes  :  if  to  this  you  add  the  awkwardnefs,  the  hard  hands, 
and  courfe  breeding  of  the  damfels  that  wear  them,  there  il 
no  great  reafon  to  fear,  that  many  of  the  better  fortol 
people  will  be  tempted  by  them. 

The  mufic  in  thefe  temples  of  Venus  is  performed  by  or- 
gans, not  out  of  refpedl  to  the  deity  that  is  worftiipped  is 
them,  but  the  frugality  of  the  owners,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  t( 
procure  as  much  found  for  as  little  money  as  they  can,  anC 
the  policy  of  the  government,  who  endeavour,  as  little  as  i 
poflible  to  encourage  the  breed  of  pipers  and  fcrapers.  Al 
feafaring  men,  efpecially  the  Dutch,  are  like  the  clemen 
they  belong  to,  much  given  to  loudnefs  and  roarings  am 
the  noife  of  half  a-dozen  of  them,  when  they  call  themfclvc 
merry,  is  fufficient  to  drown  twice  the  number  of  flute 
or  violins ;  whereas,  with  one  pair  of  organs,  they  cai 
make  the  whole  houfe  ring,  and  are  at  no  other  charge  thai 
the  keeping  of  one  fcurvy  mufician,  which  can  coft  then 
but  little :  yet  notwithftanding  the  good  rules  and  ftridl  dil 
cipline  that  are  obferved  in  thefe  markets  of  love,  the  fchou 
and  his  officers  are  always  vexing,  mulding,  and,  upon  th 
leall  complaint,  removing  the  miferable  keepers  of  them 
which  policy  is  of  two  great  ufes ;  firll,  it  gives  an  opportu 
nity  to  a  large  parcel  of  officers,  the  magiftrates  make  ufe  c 
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m  many  occafions,  and  which  they  could  not  be  without, 
:o  fqueeze  a  living  out  of  the  immoderate  gains  accruing 
from  the  worft  of  employments,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
puniih  thofe  neceflary  profligates,  the  bawds  and  panders, 
ivhich,  though  they  abominate,  they  defire  yet  not  wholly 
lo  deftroy.  Secondly,  as  on  feveral  accounts  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  let  the  multitude  into  the  fecret,  that  thofe 
houles  and  the  trade  that  is  drove  in  them  are  connived  at, 
fo  by  this  means  appearing  unblameable,  the  wary  magif- 
trates  preferve  themfelves  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  weaker 
fort  of  people,  who  imagine  that  the  government  is  always 
endeavouring,  though  unable,  to  fupprefs  what  it  adlually 
tolerates :  whereas,  if  they  had  a  mind  to  root  them  out, 
their  power  in  the  adminiHration  of  juftice  is  fo  fovereign  and 
extenlivc,  and  they  know  fo  well  how  to  have  it  executed, 
that  one  week,  nay,  one  night  might  fend  them  all  a  packing. 
la  Italy,  the  toleration  of  (trumpets  is  yet  more  barefaced, 
as  is  evident  from  their  public  flews.  At  Venice  and  Naples, 
impurity  is  a  kind  of  merchandife  and  traflSc ;  the  courte- 
sans at  Rome,  and  the  cantoneras  in  Spain,  compofe  a  body 
in  the  ftate,  and  are  under  a  legal  tax  and  impofl:.  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  reafon  why  fo  many  good  politicians  as 
Ihefe  tolerate  lewd  houfes,  is  not  their  irreligion,  but  to  pre- 
vent a  worfe  evil,  an  impurity  of  a  more  execrable  kind,  and 
to  provide  for  the  fafety  of  women  of  honour!  **  About 
"  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,"  fays  Monfier  de  St.  Di- 

*  dier,  Venice  being  in  want  of  courtezans,  the   republic 

*  was  obliged  to  procure  a  great  number  from  foreign  parts." 
Doglioni,  who  has  written  the  memorable  affairs  of  Venice, 
lighly  extols  the  wifdoin  of  the  republic  in  this  point, 
irhich  fecured  the  chaftity  of  women  of  honour,  daily  ex- 
)ofcd  to  public  violences,  the  churches  and  confecrated 
daces  not  being  a  fufficient  afvlum  for  their  chaftity. 

Our  univerfities  in  England  are  much  belied,  if  in  fome 
Dlleges  there  was  not  a  monthly  allowance  ad  expurgandos 
tnes :  and  time  was  when  monks  and  priefts  in  Germany 
rcre  allowed  concubines  on  paying  a  certam  yearly  duty  to 
heir  prelate.  "  It  is  generally  bcheved"  fays  Monlieur 
laylc,  (to  whom  I  owe  the  lait  paragraph)  *'  that  avarice 
ras  the  caufe  of  this  ihameful  indulgence ;  but  it  is  more 
lobable  their  deiign  was  to  prevent  their  tempting 
lodeft  women,  and  to  quiet  the  unealinefs  of  hutoaivAs^ 
'hoSk  refcntments  the  clergy   do  well  to  avoid.     YiovkI 
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what  has  been  faid,  it  is  manifcfl:  that  there  is  a  ne- 
ceflity  of  facrificing  one  part  of  womankind  ti/ pre fervc  the 
other,  and  prevent  a  fihliinefs  of  a  more  heinous  nature. 
From  whence  I  think  1  may  juflly  conclude  (what  was 
the  feeming  paradox  1  went  about  to  prove)  that  chafti- 
ty  may  be  fupported  by  incontinence,  and  the  beft  of  vir- 
tues want  the  alfalance  of  the  worfc  of  vices. 


Line  177.  The  root  of  evil,  avarice. 

That  danin'd  ill-natur'd  baneful  vice. 
Was  Have  to  prodigality. 

1  HAVE  joined  fo  many  odious  epithets  to  the  word  aTarice^ 
in  compliance  to  the  vogue  of  mankind,  who  generally  be-  1 
flow  more  ill  language  upon  this  than  upon  any  other  vice,  i 
and  indeed  not  undeiervedly  ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  mifctuef  \ 
to  be  named  which  it  has  not  produced  at  one  time  or  other:  ] 
but  the  true  real'on  why  every  body  exclaims  fo  muck  ] 
againil  it,  is,  that  almoft  every  body  fufl'ers  by  it;  for  the 
more  the  money  is  hoarded  up  by  fome,  the  fcarcer  it  muft  1 
grow  among  the  reft,  and  therefore  when  men  rail  very  moclk  1 
at  mifei*s,  there  is  generally  felf-intereft  at  bottom. 

As  there  is  no  living  without  money,  fo  thofe  that  arc   I 
unprovided,  and  have  nobody  to  give  them  any,  are  obliged  ; 
to  do  fome  I'ervice  or  other  to  the  fociety,  before  they  can   ■ 
come  at  it ;  but  every  body  elleeming  his  labour  as  he  does  \ 
himfelf,  which  is  generally  not  under  the  value,  moll  people  : 
that  want  money  only  to  fpend  it  again  prefently,  imagine 
they  do  more  for  it  than  it  is  worth.     Men  cannot  forbear  . 
looking  upon  the   necefiaries  of  life  as  their  due,  whether  - 
they  work  or  not ;  bccaufc  they  find  that  nature,  without  '] 
conlulting  whether  they  have  victuals  or  not,  bids  them  cat 
whenever   they  arc  hungry  j  for  which  reafon,  every  body  . 
endeavours  to  get  what  he  wants  wjth  as  much  eafc  as  he  canj  J 
and  therefore  when  men  tind  that  the  trouble  they  are  putter  ^ 
in  getting  money  is  either  more  or  lefs,  according  as  thofc*^ 
they  would  have  it  from  arc  more  or  lelij  tenacious,  it  is  very 
natural  for  thcra  to  be  angry  at  covetoufnefs  in  general ;  foC 
it  obliges  them  either  to  go  without  what  they  have  occalioa 
fcr,  or  eiie  to  take  greater  pains  for  it  than  they  are  willing* 

Avarice,  notwirhllanding  it  is  the  occalion  of  fo  may  evibt 
is  yet  very  neceflary  to  the  lociety,  to  gLau  and  gather  what 
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las  been  dropt  and  fcattered  by  the  cortrary  vice.     Was  it 
lot  for  avarice,  fpendthrifts  would  foon  want  materials; 
md  if  none  would  lay  up  and  get  fader  than  they  fpend, 
rery  few  could  fpend  fader  than  they  get.     That  it  is  a  Have 
to  prodigality,  as  1  have  called  it,  is  evident  from  fo  many 
miiers  as  we  daily  fee  toil  and  labour,  pinch  and  darve  them- 
fclves,  to  enrich  a  lavifh  heir.     Though  thefe  two  vices  ap- 
pear very  oppofite,yet  they  often  aflid  each  other.     Florio 
is  an  extravagant  young  blade,  of  a  very  profufe  temper ;  as 
he  is  the  only  fon  of  a  very  rich  father,  he  wants  to  live  high, 
keep  horfes  and  dogs,  and  throw  his  money  about,  as  he 
feesfome  of  his  companions  do  ;  but  the  old  hunks  will  part 
with  no  money,  and  hardly  allows  him  neceflaries.     Florio 
would  have  borrowed  money  upon  his  own  credit  long  ago; 
but  as  all  would  be  lod,  if  he  died  before  his  father,  no  pru- 
dent man  would  lend  him  any.     At  laft  he  I.^as  met  with  the 
greedy  Cornaro,  who  lets  him  have  money  at  thirty /^ct  cent. 
and  now  Florio  thinks  himfelf  happy,  and  fpends  a  thouftmd 
a-year.     Where  would  Cornaro  ever  have  got  fuch  a  prodi- 
gious intereft,  if  it  was  not  for  fuch  a  fool  as  Florio,  who  will 
give  fo  great  a  price  for  money  to  fling  it  away  ?     And  how 
would  Florio  get  it  to  fpend,  if  he  had  not  lit  of  fuch  a  greedy 
ufurer  as  Cornaro,  whofe  exceflivc  covetoufnefs  makes  him 
overlook  the  great  rifk  he  runs  in  venturing  fuch  great  fums 
upon  the  life  of  a  wild  debauchee. 

Avarice  is  no  longer  the  revcrfe  of  profufenef^,  than  while 
itfignifies  that  fordid  love  of  money,  and  narrowncfs  of  foul 
that  hinders  mifers  from  parting  with  what  they  have,  and 
makes  them  covet  it  only  to  hoard  up.  But  there  is  a  fort 
of  avarice  which  confids  in  a  greedy  defirc  of  riches,  in  or- 
der to  fpend  them,  and  this  often  meets  with  prodigality  in 
the  fame  pcrfons,  as  is  evident  in  mod  courtiers  and  great 
officers,  both  civd  and  mihtary.  In  tlicir  Imildings  and  fur- 
niture, equipages  and  entertainments,  ti.eir  gallantry  is  dif- 
played  with  the  greated  profufion ;  while  the  bai j  aclions  they 
ubmit  to  for  lucre,  and  the  many  fiajcls  and  inipofitions 
iey  are  guilty  of,  difcovcr  the  utmod  avarice.  This  mix- 
ure  of  contrary  vices,  comes  up  exadtly  to  the  characler  of 
ilatiUne,  of  whom  it  u  faid,  that  he  v^as  apj^etcns  allcni  ISfui 
^rofufus^  greedy  after  the  goods  of  others,  and  lavilh  of  his 
wn. 
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Line  i8o.  That  noble  fin 


L  HE  prodigality,  I  call  a  noble  fin,  is  not  that  which  ha< 
avarice  for  its  companion,  and  makes  men  unreafonably  pro- 
fufe  to  fome  of  what  they  unjudly  extort  from  others,  but 
that  agreeable  good-natured  vice  that  makes  the  chimney 
fmoke,  and  all  the  tradefnien  fmile  ;  I  mean  the  unmixed 
prodigality  of  heedlefs  and  voluptuous  men,  that  being  edu- 
cated in  plenty,  abhor  the  vile  thoughts  of  lucre,  and  lavifh 
away  only  what  others  took  pains  to  Ibrape  together ;  fuch 
as  indulge  their  inclinations  at  their  own  expence,  that  have 
the  continual  fatisfadion  of  bartering  old  gold  for  new  plea- 
fures,  and  from  the  exceflive  largenefs  of  a  diffufive  foul,  arc 
made  guilty  of  defpifing  too  much  what  moll  people  over- 
value 

When  I  fpeak  thus  honourably  of  this  vice,  arid  treat  it 
with  fo  much  tendernefs  and  good  manners  as  1  do,  1  have    j 
the  fame  thing  at  heart  that  made  me  give  fo  many  ill  names   i 
to  the  rcverfe  of  it,  viz.  the  intereft  of  the  public  ;  for  as  the 
avaricious  does  no  good  to  himfelf,  and  is  injurious  to  all  the 
world  befides,  except  his  heir,  fo  the  prodigal  is  a  bleffing  to 
the  whole  fociety,  and  injures  no  body  but  himfelf.   It  is  true, 
that  as  mofl  of  the  firft  are  knaves,  fo  the  latter  are  all  fools; 
yet  they  are  delicious  morfels  for  the  public  to  feaft  on,  and 
may  with  as  much  ju(lice,as  theFrench  call  the  monks  the  pa- 
tridges  of  the  women,  be  ftyled  the  woodcocks  of  the  fociety. 
Was  it  not  for  prodigality,  nothing  could  make  us  amends  for 
the  rapine  and  extortion  of  avarice  in  power.    When  a  cove- 
tous ftatefman  is  gone,  who  fpent  his  whole  life  in  fattening 
himfelf  with  the  fpoils  of  the  nj^tion,  and  had  by  pinching  and 
plundering  heaped  up  an  immenfe  treafure  it,  ought  to  fill 
every  good  member  of  the  fociety  with  joy,  to  behold  the  un- 
common profufeneis  of  his  fon.  This  is  refunding  to  the  pub- 
lic v/hat  was  robbed  from  it.    Rcfuming  of  grants  is  a  barba- 
rous way  of  llripping,  and  it  is  ignoble  to  ruin  a  man  fader  than 
he  does  it  himfelf,  when  he  fets  about  it  in  fuch  good  earneft. 
Does  he  not  feed  an  infinite  number  of  dogs  of  all  forts  and 
lizes,  though  he  never  hunts;  keep  more  horfes  than  any  no- 
bleman in  the  kingdom,  though  he  never  rides  them ;  and 
give  as  large  an  allowance  to  an  ill-favouved  wiiore  as  would 
keep  a  dutchefs,  though  he  never  lie?  with  her  ?  Is  he  not  ftili 
more  extravagant  in  thofe  things  he  makes  ufe  of?  There- 
ibrr  ht  him  uhnc,  or  prai'c  \\'u!),  <:?^  \\v?a  Yo!>S^i^.^^VAXt!.4 
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fcrd,  nobly  bountiful  and  magnificently  generous,  hpd  in  a 
few  years  he  will  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  ftript  his  own  way.  As 
long  as  the  nation  has  its  own  back  again,  we  ought  not  to 
quarrel  with  the  manner  in  which  the  plunder  is  repaid. 

Abundance  of  moderate  men,  1  know,  that  are  enemies  to 
extremes,  will  tell  me,  that  frugality  might  happily  fupply  the 
place  of  the  two  vices  I  fpeak  of,  that  if  men  had  not  fo  ma- 
ny profufe  ways  of  fpending  wealth,  they   would  not  be 
tempted  to  fo  many  evil  praftices  to  fcrape  it  together^  and 
confequently  that  the  fame  number  of  men,  by  equally  avoid- 
ing both  extremes,  might  render  themfelves  more  happy,  and 
be  lefs  vicious  without,  than  they  could  with  them.     Who- 
ever argues  thus,  (hows  himfelf  a  better  man  than  he  is  a  po- 
litician.    Frugahty  is  like  honefty,  a  mean  ftarving  virtue, 
that  is  only  fit  for  fmall  focieties  of  good  peaceable  men,  who 
are  contented  to  be  poor,  fo  they  may  be  eafy  ;  but,  in  a  large 
fiirring  nation,  you  may  have  foon  enough  of  it.  It  is  an  idle 
dreaming  virtue  that  employs  no  hands,  and  theVefore  very 
ufclcfs  in  a  trading  country,  where  there  are  vaft  numbers 
that  one  way  or  other  muft  be  all  fet  to  work.     Prodigality 
has  a  tfaouiand  inventions  to  keep  people  from  fitting  Hill, 
that  firugality  would  never  think  of;  and  as  this  mull  con- 
iurac  a  prodigious  wealth,  fo  avarice  again  knows  innume- 
rable tricks  to  raife  it  together,  which  frugality  would  fcom 
to  make  ufe  of. 

Authon  are  always  allowed  to  compare  fmallthings  to  great 
ones,  efpecially  if  they  a(k  leave  firft.  Si  licit  exemplis,  is^c. 
but  to  compare  great  things  to  mean  trivial  ones,  is  unfuf- 
ferable,  unlefs  it  be  in  burlefque ;  otherwife  J  would  compare 
the  body  politic  (I  confefs  the  fimile  is  very  low)  to  a  bowl 
of  punch.  Avarice  fhould  be  the  fouring,  and  prodigaUty 
the  fweetening  of  it.  The  water  1  would  call  the  ignorance, 
folly,  and  credulity  of  the  floating  infipid  multitude  ;  while 
wifdom,  honour,  fortitude,  and  the  reft  of  the  fublime  quali- 
ties of  men,  which  feparated  by  art  from  the  dregs  of  nature, 
the  fire  of  glory  has  exalted  and  refined  into  a  fpiritual  eflence, 
fhould  be  an  equivalent  to  brandy.  I  do  not  doubt  but  a 
Weflphahan,  Laplander,  or  any  other  dull  ftranger  that  is  un- 
acquainted with  the  wholefome  compofition,  if  he  was  to  fell 
the  feveral  ingredients  apart,  would  think  it  impoflible  they 
ihould  make  any  tolerable  liquor.  The  lemons  would  be  too 
fixir,  the  fugar  too  lufcious,  the  brandy  he  will  fay  \s  too 
ftrong  ever  t©  be  drank  in  any  quantity,  and  tVve  \\ax.^\  V^^ 
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will  call  a  taftelefs  liquor,  only  fit  for  cows  and  horfes :  yet 
experience  teaches  us,  that  the  ingredients  I  named,  judiciouf- 
ly  mixed,  will  make  an  excellent  hquor,  liked  of,  and  admired 
by  men  of  exquilite  palates. 

As  to  our  vices  in  particular,  1  could  compare  avarice,  that 
caufe$  fo  much  mifchief,  and  is  complained  of  by  every  body 
who  is  not  a  mifer,  to  a  griping  acid  that  fets  our  teeth  ott 
edge,  and  is  unpleafant  to  every  palate  that  is  not  debauched: 
I  could  compare  the  gaudy  trimming  and  fplendid  equipage 
of  a  profufe  beau,  to  the  glillening  brightnefs  of  the  fineit  loaf 
fugar ;  for  as  the  ont^  by  correfting  the  iharpnefs,  prevent  the 
injuries  which  a  gnawing  four  might  do  to  the  bowels,  fo  the 
other  is  a  pleafing  balfam  that  heals  and  makes  amends  for 
the  fmart,  which  the  multitude  always  fufFers  from  the  gripes 
of  the  avaricious ;  while  the  fubilances  of  both  melt  away 
aUke,  and  they  confume  thcmfelves  by  being  beneficial  to 
the  feveral  compofitions  they  belong  to.  I  could  carry  ott 
the  fimile  as  to  proportions,  and  the  exacl:  nicety  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  them,  which  would  make  it  appear  how  little  any 
of  the  ingredients  could  be  fpared  in  either  of  the  mixtures  j 
but  I  will  not  tire  my  reader  by  purfuing  too  far  a  ludicrous 
fcomparifon,  when  1  have  other  matters  to  entertain  him  with 
of  greater  importance;  and  to  fum  up  what  1  have  faid  in 
this  and  the  foregoing  remark,  fliall  only  add,  that  1  look  up- 
on avarice  and  prodigality  in  the  fociety,  as  1  do  upon  two 
contrary  poifons  in  phyfic,  of  which  it  is  certain  that  the 
noxious  qualities  being  by  mutual  mifchief  correfted  in  both, 
they  may  affill  each  other,  and  often  make  a  good  medicine 
between  them. 


Line  x8o. ^ Whilft  luxury 

Employed  a  million  of  the  poor,  8cc. 

If  every  thing  is  to  be  li^xury  (as  in  ftridnefs  it  ought)  that 
is  not  immediately  neceflkry  to  make  man  fubfift  as  he  is  a 
living  creature,  there  is  nothing  elfe  to  be  found  in  the  world! 
no  not  even  among  the  naked  favages ;  of  which  it  is  not 
probable  that  there  are  any  but  what  by  this  time  have  made 
fome  improvements  upon  their  former  manner  of  living; 
and  either  in  the  preparation  of  their  eatables,  the  ordering 
of  their  huts,  or  otherwife,  added  fomething  to  what  once 
fuflQced  thera.    This  definition  every  body  will  fay  is  too  ri- 
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rorous  :  I  am  of  the  fame  opinion;  but  if  we  are  to  abat6 
)ne  inch  of  this  feverity,!  am  afraid  we  (hall  not  know  where 
0  (lop.    When  people  tell  us  they  only  defire  to  keep  them- 
Hves  fweet  and  clean,  there  is  no  underftanding  what  they 
nrould  be  at :  if  they  made  ufe  of  thefe  words  in  their  genuine 
proper  literal  fenfe,  they  might  be  foon  fatisfied  without 
much  coft  or  trouble,  if  they  did  not  want  water :  but  thefe 
two  little  adjedives  are  fo  comprehenfive,  efpecially  in  the 
dialed  of  fome  ladies,  that  nobody  can  guefs  how  far  they 
may  be  ftretched.     The  comforts  of  life  are  Hkewife  fo  vari- 
ous and  extenfive,  that  nobody  can  rell  what  people  mean 
by  them,  except  he  knows  what  fort  of  life  they  lead.     The 
fame  obfcurity  1  obferve  in  the  words  decency  and  conve- 
niency,  and  I  never  underftand  them,  unlefsl  am  acquainted 
mill  the  quality  of  the  perfons  that  make  ufe  of  them.  Peo- 
pie  may  go  to  church  together,  and  be  all  of  one  mind  as 
much  as  tljey  pleafe,  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  when  they  pray 
for  their  daily  bread,  the  bifliop  includes  feveral*  things  in 
that  petition  which  the  fexton  does  not  think  on. 

By  what  i  have  faid  hitherto  1  would  only  ihow,  that  if 
once  we  depart  from  calling  every  thing  luxury  that  is  not 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  keep  a  man  ahve,  that  then  there  is  no 
luxury  at  all;  for  if  the  uants  of  men  are  innumerable,  then 
what  ought  to  fupply  them  has  no  bdunds ;  what  is  called 
fupcrfluous,  to  fome  degree  of  people,  will  be  thought  requi- 
fite  to  thofe  of  higher  quality  ;  and  neither  the  world,  nor  the 
ikill  of  man  can  produce'any  thing  fo  curious  or  extravagant, 
but  fome  moll  gracious  fovereign  or  other,  if  it  cither  eafes 
or  diverts  him,  will  reckon  it  among  the  nccefiaries  of  life  ; 
not  meaning  every  body's  life,  but  that  of  his  facred  perfon. 

It  is  a  received  notion,  that  luxury  is  as  dellrudive  to  the 
wealth  of  the  whole  body  politic,  as  it  is  to  that  of  every  in- 
dividual perfon  who  is  guilty  of  it,  and  that  a  national  fruga- 
hty  enriches  a  country  in  the  fame  mnnner,  as  that  which  is 
lefs  general  increafes  the  eftates  of  private  families.  I  con- 
fefs,  that  though  1  have  found  men  of  much  better  under- 
ftanding than  myfelf  of  this  opinion,!  cannot  help  diflenting 
from  them  in  this  point.  They  argue  thus :  We  fend,  fay 
they,  for  example,  to  Turkey  of  woollen  manufadury,  and 
other  things  of  our  own  growth,  a  million's  worth  ever  year; 
for  this  we  bring  back  filk,  mohair,  drugs,  &c.  to  the  value 
of  twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  that  arc  all  fpcnt  in  our 
own  country^  By  this,  fay  they,  we  get  nothing  •,  Wx.  \t  lao^ 
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of  US  would  be  content  with  our  own  growth,  and  fo  confume 
but  half  the  quantity  of  thofe  foreign  commodities,  then  thofe 
in  Turkey,  who  would  ftill  want  the  fame  quantity  of  our 
manufadlures,  would  be  forced  to  pay  ready  money  for  the 
reft,  and  fo  by  the  balance  of  that  trade  only,  the  nation 
ihould  get  fix  hundred  thouland  pounds  per  annum. 

To  examine  the  force  of  this  argument,  we  will  fuppofe 
(what  they  would  have;  that  but  half  the  filk,  &c.  fhaU  be 
confumed  in  England  of  what  there  is  now  ;  we  will  fuppofe 
likewife,  that  thofe  in  Turkey,  though  we  refufe  to  buy 
above  half  as  much  of  their  commodities  as  we  ufed  to  do, 
either  can  or  will  not  be  without  the  fame  quantity  of  our 
manufadlures  they  had  before,  and  that  they  will  pay  the 
balance  in  money  ;  that  is  to  fay,  that  they  fhall  give  us  at 
much  gold  or  filver,  as  the  value  of  what  they  buy  from  us, 
exceeds  the  value  of  what  we  buy  from  them.  Though  what 
we  fuppofe  might  perhaps  be  done  for  one  year,  it  is  impof- 
fible  it  iliould  lad  :  Buying  is  bartering  ;  and  no  nation  can 
buy  goods  of  others,  that  has  none  of  her  own  to  purchafe 
them  with.     Spain  and  Portugal,  that  are  yearly  fupplied 
with  new  gold  and  filver  from  their  mines,  may  for  ever  buy 
for  ready  money,  as  long  as  their  yearly  increafe  of  gold  or 
filver  continues  ;  but  then  money  is  their  growth,  and  the 
commodity  of  the  country.     We  know  that  we  could  not 
continue  long  to  purchafe  the  goods  of  other  nations,  if  they 
would  not  take  our  manufaftures  in  payment  for  them  ;  and 
why  fliould  we  judge  otlicrwifc  of  other  nations  ?     If  thofe 
in  Turkey,  then,  had  no  more  money  fall  from  the  Ikies  than 
we,  let  us  fee  what  would  be  the  confequence  of  what  wc 
fuppofed.     The  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds  in  filk,  mo- 
hair,  &.c.  that  are  left  upon  their  hands  the  firft  year,  muft 
make  thofe  commodities  fall  confiderably  :  Of  this  the  Dutch 
and  French  will  reap  the  benefit  as  much  as  ourfelves ;  and 
if  we  continue  to  refufe  taking  their  commodities  in  pay- 
ment for  our  manufadures,  they  can  trade  no  longer  with 
us,  but  mull  content   themfelves  with  buying  what  they 
want  of  fuch  nations  as  are  wilhng  to  take  what  we  refufe, 
though  their  goods  are  much  worfe  than  ours ;  and  thus  our 
commerce  with  Turkey  mull  in  few  years  be  infallibly  loll. 

But  they  will  fay,  perhaps,  that  to  prevent  the  ill  confe- 
quence 1  have  fhowed,  we  iiiall  take  the  Turkilh  merchan- 
diles  as  formerly,  and  only  be  lo  frugal  as  to  confume  but 
lialf  the  quantity  of  them  ourfelves,  and  fend  the  rell  abroad 


;    to  be  fold  to  others.     Let  us  fee  what  this  will  do,  and  whe- 
ther it  will  enrich  the  nation  by  the  balance  of  that  trade 
vith  fix  hundred  thoufand  pounds.     In  the  firft  place,  I 
I    will  grant  them  that  our  people  at  home  making  ufe  of  fo 
}   much  more  of  our  own  manufadures,  thofe  who  were  em- 
ployed in  filk,  mohair,  &c.  will  j^ct  a  living  by  the  various 
pTcparations  of  woollen  goods.     But,  in  the  fccond,  I  cannot 
allow  that  the  goods  can  be  fold  as  formerly ;  for  fuppofe 
the  half  that  is  wore  at  home  to  be  fold  at  the  fame  rate  as 
before,  certainly  the  other  half  that  is  font  abroad  will  want 
very  much  of  it :    For  we  muft  fend  thofe  goods  to  markets 
akeady  fupplied ;  and  befides  that,  there  muft  be  freight,  in- 
furance,  provifion,  and  all  other  charges  deducted,  and  the 
merchants  in  general  muft  lofe  much  more  by  this  half  th^t 
is  relhipped,  than  they  got  by  the  half  that  is  confumed 
here.     For,  though  the  woollen  mamifadurcs  arc  our  own 
produft,  yet  they  ftand  the  merchant  that  fiiips  them  off  to 
foreign  countries,  in  as  much  as  they  do  the  fhopkeeper  here 
that  retails  them  :  fo  that  if  the  returns  for  what  he  fends 
abroad  repay  him  not  what  his  goods  coft  him  here,  with  all 
other  charges,  till  he  has  the  money  and  a  good  intereft  for 
it  in  calh,  the  merchant  muft  run  out,  and  the  upfhot  would 
be,  that  the  merchants  in  general,  finding  they  loft  by  the 
Turkilh  commodities  they  fent  abroad,  would  fliip  no  more 
of  our  manufactures,  than  what  would  pay  for  as  much  filk, 
mohair,   8tc.  as  would  be  confumed  here.     Other  ncitions 
would  foon  find  ways  to  fupply  them  with  as  much  as  we 
fliould  fend  fliort,  and  fome  where  or  other  to  ditpofe  of  the 
goods  we  fhould  refufe  :    So  that  all  wc  fuould  ret  by  this 
frugality,  would  be,  that  thofe  in  Turkey  would  take  but 
half  the  quantity  of  our  manufactures  of  what  they  do  now, 
while  we  encourage  and  wear  their  merchandhcs,  without 
which  they  are  not  able  to  purchafe  ours. 

As  I  have  had  the  mortification,  for  fcvcral  years,  to  meet 
with  abundance  of  fenfible  people  aj^ainft  this  opinion,  and 
who  always  thought  me  wrong  in  this  ciilculation,  io  I  had 
the  pleafure  at  laft  to  fee  the  wifdom  of  the  nation  fiill  into 
the  fame  fentiments,  as  is  fo  manifeft  from  an  acl  of  pailia- 
ment  made  in  the  year  1721,  where  the ki.; iiiutuic  difobligcs 
a  powerful  and  valuable  compimy,  and  overlooks  very 
weighty  inconveniences  at  home,  to  pron.ot  j  the  intereft  of 
the  Turkey  trade,  and  not  only  enccunurc^j  t\ie  coVv'i^ww^Xv^iU 
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of  filk  and  mohair,  but  forces  the  fubjcdls,  on  penalties,  tt 
make  ufe  of  them  whether  they  will  or  not. 

What  is  laid  to  the  charge  of  luxury  beiides,  is,  that  it 
increafes  avarice  and  rapine  :  And  where  they  are  reigning 
vicjes,  offices  of  the  greateft  truft  are  bought  and  fold ;  the 
roinifters  that  fhould  lerve  the  public,  both  great  and  fitmil, 
corrupted,  and  the  countries  every  moment  in  danger  of  be- 
ing betrayed  to  the  higheft  bidders :  And,  laftly,  that  it  eflis 
minates  and  enervates  the  people,  by  which  the  nations  become 
an  eafy  prey  to  the  firil  invaders.  Thefe  are  indeed  terrible 
things ;  but  what  is  put  to  the  account  of  luxury  belongs  to 
male-adminiftration,  and  is  the  fault  of  bad  politics.  Every 
government  ought  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with,  and 
ftedfaftly  to  purfue  the  intereft  of  the  country.  Good  poli- 
ticians, by  dexterous  management,  laying  heavy  impofitioof 
on  fome  goods,  or  totally  prohibiting  them,  and  lowering 
the  duties  on  others,  may  always  turn  and  divert  the  courlib 
of  trade  which  way  they  pleafe ;  and  as  they  will  ever  pw 
fer,  if  it  be  equally  coniiderable,  the  commerce  with  ftich 
countries  as  can  pay  with  money  as  well  as  goods,  to  tbofe 
that  can  make  no  returns  for  what  they  buy,  but  in  the 
commodities  of  their  own  growth  and  maniifaftures,  fo  they 
will  always  carefully  prevent  the  traffic  with  fuch  nations  as 
refufe  the  goods  o;  others,  and  will  take  nothing  but  money 
for  their  own.  But,  above  all,  they  will  keep  a  watchful  eye 
over  the  balance  of  trade  in  general,  and  never  fuflcr  that  all 
the  foreign  commodities  together,  that  are  imported  in  one 
year,  fliall  exceed  in  value  what  of  their  own  growth  or  ma- 
nufacture is  in  the  fame  imported  to  others.  Note,  That  I 
fpeak  now  of  the  intereft  of  thofe  nations  that  have  no  gold 
or  liiver  of  their  own  growth,  otherwife  this  maxim  need  not 
to  be  fo  much  infifted  on. 

If  what  1  urged  laft,  be  but  diligently  looked  after,  and 
the  imports  are  never  allowed  to  be  fuperior  to  the  exports, 
no  nation  can  ever  be  impoverilhed  by  foreign  luxury  ;  and 
they  may  improve  it  as  much  as  they  pleafe,  if  they  can 
but  in  proportion  raife  the  fund  of  their  own  that  is  to  pur- 
chafe  it. 

Trade  is  the  principal,  but  not  the  only  requifitc  to  ag- 
grandize a  nation  :  there  are  other  things  to  be  taken  care  of 
befides.     The  vicum  and  tuum  muft  be  fecured,  crimes  pu- 
nilhed,  and  all  other  laws  concerning  the  adminillration   ot 
juilice,  wJlly  contrived,  and  ftriclly  e^ecu<;ed.     Foreign  af- 
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mud  be  likewife  prudently  managed,  and  the  miniflry 
ery  natiomought  to  have  a  good  intelligence  abroad, 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  public  tranfadions  of  all 
J  countries,  that  either  by  their  neighbourhood,  ftrength, 
tereft,  may  be  hurtful  or  beneficial  to  them,  to  take 
leceflary  meafures  accordingly,  of  eroding  fome,  and  af- 
g  others,  as  policy,  and  the  balance  of  power  direft.  The 
itude  mull  be  awed,  no  man's  confcience  forced,  and 
lergy  allowed  no  greater  fhare  in  date  affairs,  than  our 
)ur  has  bequeathed  in  his  teftament.  Thefe  are  the  arts 
lead  to  wordly  greatnefs :  What  fovereign  power  foever 
?s  a  good  ufe  of  them,  that  has  any  confiderable  nation 
)vem,  whether  it  be  a  monarchy,  a  commonwealth,  or 
iture  of  both,  can  never  fail  of  making  it  flourifh  in 

of  all  the  other  powers  upon  earth,  and  no  luxury,  or 
r  vice,  is  ever  able  to  fliake  their  conftitution ^^But 

I  expeft  a  full-mouthed  cry  againft  me;  What!  hajy 

never  punifhed  and  deftroyed  great  nations  for  their 

Yes,  but  not  without  means,  by  infatuating  their  go- 

ors,  and  fuffering  them  to  depart  from  either  all  or 

of  thofe  general  maxims  I  have  mentioned;  and  of  all 
amous  ftates  and  empires  the  workl  has  had  to  boaft  of 
irto,  none  jever  came  to  ruin,  whofe  deftrudion  was  not 
:ipally  owing  to  the  bad  politics,  neglcfts,  or  mifmanage- 
ts  of  the  rulers. 

Siere  is  no  doubt,  but  more  health  and  vigour  is  expe(5l- 
iiong  the  people,  and  their  offspring,  from  temperante 
fobricty,  than  there  is  from  gluttony  and  drunkennefs  ; 

confels,  that  as  to  luxury's  etieminating  and  enervating 
:ic'n,  1  have  not  fuch  frightful  notions  now,  as  I  have  had 
erly.  Vv  hen  we  hear  or  read  of  things  which  we  are  al- 
ther  ftrangers  to,  they  commonly  bring  to  our  imagina- 
fuch  ideas  of  what  we  have  feen,  as  (according  to  our 
ehenlion)  mull  come  the  nearelt  to  them :  And  1  re- 
iber,  that  when  1  have  read  of  the  luxury  of  Perfia, 
pt,  and  other  countries  where  it  has  been  a  reigning 

and  that  were  etteminated  and  enervated  by  it,  it  has 
:times  put  me  in  mind  of  the  cramming  and  fwilling  of 
lary  tradefmen  at  a  city  feall,  and  the  bcaftlinefs  their 
gorging  themfelves  is  often  attended  with;  at  other 
^,  ii  has  made  me  think  on  the  diftiadion  of  diffolute 
rs,  as  1  had  feen  them  in  company  of  half  a  dozen  lewd 

n,  roaming  along  with  liddles  before  them  \  ^xA  w'Ow^  \ 
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to  have  been  carried  into  any  of  their  great  cities,  I  woul^-] 
have  expefted  to  have  found  one  third  of  the  people  fick  a- 
bed  with  furfeits  ;  another  laid  up  with  the  gout,  or  crippled 
by  a  more  ignominious  diftemper ;  and  the  reft,  that  could  ^ 
go  without  leading,  walk  along  the  Rreets  in  petticoats. 

It  is  happy  for  us  to  have  fear  for  a  keeper,  as  long  as  oor 
reafon  is  not  ftrong  enough  to  govern  our  appetites  :  And  I 
believe,  that  the  great  dread  1  had  more  particularly  againft 
the  word,  to  enervate,  and  fome  confequent  thoughts  on  the 
etymology  of  it,  did  me  abundance  of  good  when  I  was  a 
fchool  boy  :  But  fince  1  have  fecn  fomething  in  the  world,, 
the  confequences  of  luxury  to  a  nation  feem  not  (o  dreadful 
to  me  as  they  did.  As  long  as  men  have  the  fame  appetites, 
the  fame  vices  will  remain.  In  all  large  f(x:ieties,  fome  will 
love  whoring,  and  others  drinking.  The  luflful  that  cao 
get  no  handfome  clean  women,  will  content  themfelves  with 
dirty  drabs :  and  thofe  that  cannot  purchafe  true  Hermitage 
or  Pontack,  Vvill  be  glad  of  more  ordinary  French  claret. 
Thofe  that  cannot  reach  wine,  take  up  with  moft  hquors, 
and  a  foot  foldier  or  a  beggar  may  make  himfelf  as  drunk 
with  ftale  beer  or  malt  fpirits,  as  a  lord  with  Burgundy, Cham- 
paign, or  Tockay.  The  cheapcft  and  moft  flovenly  way  of  - 
indulging  our  paffions,  does  as  much  milchief  to  a  man's  con-  ■ 
ftitution,  as  the  moft  elegant  and  expenfive. 

The  greatcft  cxcefics  of  luxury  are  Ihown  in  buildings, 
furniture,  equipages,  and  clothes :  Clean  linen  weakens 
a  man  no  more  than  flannel;  tapeftry,  fine  paintin;;,  or  good 
wainfcot,  are  no  more  unwholeiome  than  bare  wails  ;  and  a 
rich  couch,  or  a  giit  chariot,  are  no  more  enervating  than  the 
cold  iloor,  or  a  country  cart.  The  refined  pleafures  of  men 
of  fenfe  are  fcldom  injurious  to  their  conftitution,  and  there 
are  many  great  epicures  that  will  rcfufe  to  eat  or  drink  more 
than  their  heads  or  ftomachs  can  bear.  Senfual  people  may 
take  as  great  care  of  themfelves  as  any :  and  the  errors  of 
the  moft  vici?.ufly  luxurious,  do  not  fo  much  confift  in  the 
frequent  repetitions  of  their  lewdncfs,  and  their  eating  and 
drinking  too  much  (which  are  the  things  which  would 
moft  enervate  them),  as  they  do  in  the  operofe  contrivances, 
the  profufenefs  and  nicety  they  are  ferved  with,  and  the  vaiL 
expence  they  are  at  in  their  tables  and  amours. 

But  let  us  once  fuppofe,  that  the  eafe  and  pleafures,  the 
grandees,  and  the  rich  people  of  every  nation  live  in,  render 
them  unfit  to  endure  hardfliips,  and  undergo  the  toils  of 
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jrar.     I  will  allow  that  mod  of  the  conimon  council  of  the 
city  would  make  but  very  indifFereLnt  foot  foldiers ;  and  I 
believe  heartily,  that  if  your  horfe  was  to  be  compofed  of 
aldermen,  and  fuch  as  moft  of  them  are,  a  fmall  artillery  of 
fquibs  would  be  fufficientto  route  them.  But  what  have  the 
aldermen,  the  common  council,  or  indeed  all  people  of  any 
fubftance  to  do  with  the  war,  but  to  pay  taxes  ?     The  hard- 
flups  and  fatigues  of  war  that  are  perlbnally  fuffered,  fall  up- 
on them  that  bear  the  brunt  of  every  thing,  the  meaneft  in- 
digent part  of  the  nation,  the  working  flaving  people :     For 
how  exceffive  foever  the  plenty  and  luxury  of  a  nation  may 
be,  feme  body  mull  do  the  work,  houfes  and  Ihips  muft  be 
built,  merchandifes  muft  be  removed,  and  the  ground  tilled. 
Such  a  variety  of  labours  in  every  great  nation,  require  a 
nA  multitude,  in  which  there  are  always  loofe,  idle,  extra- 
vagant fellows  enough  to  fpare  for  an  army  ;  and  thofe  that 
are  robuft  enough  to  hedge  and  ditch,  plow  and  thralh,  or 
elfc  not  too  much  enervated  to  be  finiths,  carpenters,  fawyers, 
doth-workers,  porters  or  carmen,  will  always  be  ftrong  and 
hardy  enough  in  a  campaign  or  two  to  make  good  foldiersy 
who,   where  good  orders  are  kept,   have  feldom  fo  much 
plenty  and  fuperfluity  come  to  their  Ihare,  as  to  do  them  any 
hurt. 

The  mifchief,  then,  to  be  feared  from  luxury  among  the 
people  of  war,  cannot  extend  itfelf  beyond  the  officers.  The 
greateft  of  them  are  either  men  of  a  very  high  birth  and 
princely  education,  or  elfe  extraordinary  parts,  and  no  lefs 
experience  ;  and  whoever  is  made  choice  of  by  a  wife  go- 
vernment to  command  an  army  en  cbef,  (hould  have  a  con- 
fummate  knowledge  in  martial  affairs,  intrepidity  to  keep 
him  calm  in  the  midil  of  danger,  and  many  other  qnahiica- 
tions  that  muft  be  the  work  of  time  and  appUcation,  on  men 
of  a  quick  penetration,  a  diftinguifhed  genius,  and  a  world  of 
honour.  Strong  fine  ws  and  fupple  joints  are  trifling  advantages, 
not  regarded  in  perfons  of  their  reach  and  grandeur,  that  can 
ieftroy  cities  a-bed,  and  ruin  whole  countries  while  they  are 
It  dinner.  As  they  are  moft  commonly  men  of  great  age.  it 
BTOuld  be  ridiculous  to  expedl  a  hale  conftitution  and  agility 
3f  limbs  from  them :  So  their  heads  be  but  aftive  and  well 
furniihed,  it  is  no  great  matter  what  the  rell  of  their  bodies 
ire.  If  they  cannot  bear  the  fatigue  of  being  on  horfeback, 
they  may  ride  in  coaches,  or  be  carried  in  Utters.  Mens 
:ondu<Sl  and  fagacity  are  never  the  lels  tor   th^vt  Vi^vcv^ 
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cripples,  and  the  beft  general  the  king  of  France  hat  now, 
can  hardly  crawl  along.  Thole  that  are  immediatelj  under 
the  chief  commanders  muft  be  very  nigh  of  the  fame  abili- 
ties,  and  are  generally  men  that  have  raifed  themfelvcs  to 
thofe  pofts  by  their  merit.  Tlie  other  officers  ar6  all  of  them 
in  their  feveral  ftations  obliged  to  lay  out  fo  large  a  Ibarc  of 
their  pay  in  fine  clothes,  accoutrements,  and  other  things,  by 
the  luxury  of  the  times  called  neceflary,  that  they  can  fpare 
but  little  money  for  debauches  ;  for,  as  they  are  advanced, 
and  their  falaries  raifed,  fo  they  are  likewife  forced  to  increafe 
their  expences  and  their  equipages,  which,  as  well  as  every 
thing  elfe,  muft  ftill  be  proportionable  to  their  quality  :  by 
which  means,  the  greateft  part  of  them  are  in  a  manner  hin- 
dered from  thofe  excefles  that  might  be  deftruclive  to  health; 
while  their  luxury  thus  turned  another  way,ferves,  moreover, 
to  heighten  their  pride  and  vanity,  the  greateft  motives  to 
make  them  behave  themfelves  hke  what  they  would  be 
thought  to  be  (See  Remark  on  1,  321) 

There  is  nothing  refines  mankind  more  than  love  and  hon- 
our. Thofe  two  paflions  are  equivalent  to  many  virtues,  and 
therefore  the  greateft  fchools  of  breeding  and  good  manners, 
are  courts  and  armies ;  the  firft  to  acconiplifh  the  women, 
the  other  to  polifti  the  men.  What  the  generality  of  ofBcen 
among  civilized  nations  afFeft,  is  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  the  rules  of  honour  ;  an  air  of  frankncfs,  and  hu- 
manity peculiar  to  military  men  of  experience,  and  fuch  ? 
mixture  of  modefty  and  undauntednefs,  as  may  befpeak  then 
both  courteous  and  valiant.  Where  good  fenfe  is  fafhion 
able,  and  a  genteel  behaviour  is  in  eltecm,  gluttony  an( 
drunkcnnefs  can  be  no  reigning  vices.  Whatofiicers  of  dii 
tindion  chiefly  aim  at,  is  not  a  beaftly,  but  a  fplendid  way  0 
living,  and  the  wifhes  of  the  moft  luxurious,  in  their  feveral  de 
grees  of  quality,  arc  to  appear  handfomely,  and  excel  eacl 
other  in  finery  of  equipage,  politenefs  of  entertainment' 
and  the  reputation  of  a  judicious  fancy  in  every  thing  abou 
them. 

But  if  there  fliould  be  more  diflblute  reprobates  amon 
officers,  than  there  arc  among  men  of  other  profeffions,  v/hic 
is  not  true,  yet  the  moft  debauched  of  them  may  be  very  fei 
viceable,  if  they  have  but  a  great  (hare  of  honour.  It  is  th: 
that  covers  and  makes  up  for  a  multitude  of  defects  in  then 
and  it  is  this  that  nr^ne  (how  abandoned  foever  they  are  t 
pleafure)  dare  pretend  to  be  VvitlioL^t.     But  as  there  is  no  aj 
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ament  fo  convincing  as  matter  of  faft,  let  us  look  back  on 
hat  fo  lately  happened  in  our  two  lall  wars  with  France, 
Low  many  puny  young  ftriplings  have  we  had  in  our  armies, 
mderly  educated,  nice  in  their  drefs,  and  curious  in  their 
iet,  that  underwent  all  manner  of  duties  with  gallantry  and 
heerfnlnefs  ? 

Thofe  that  have  fuch  difmal  apprehenfions  of  luxury's  en- 

rvating  and  eQeminating  people,  might,  in  Flanders  and 

Ipain  have  fecn  embroidered  beaux  with  fine  laced  fliirts  and 

powdered  wigs  (land  as  much  fire,  and  lead  up  to  the  mouth 

of  a  cannon,  with  as  little  concern  as  it  was  poflible  for  the 

moll  (linking  flovens  to  have  done  in  their  own  hair,  though 

it  had  not  been  combed  in  a  month,  and  met  with  abundance 

of  wild  rakes,  who  had  adlually  impaired  their  healths,  and 

broke  their  conftitutions  with  excelfes  of  wine  and  women, 

that  yet  behaved  themfelves  with  condud  and  bravery  againft 

their  enemies.     Robuftnefs  is  the  lead  thing  required  in  an 

oflficer,  and  if  fomctinies  ftrength  is  of  ufe,  a  firm  refolution 

of  mind,  which  the  hopes  of  preferment,  emulation,  and  the 

love  of  glory  infpire  them  with,  will  at  a  pufli  fupply  the 

place  of  bodily  force. 

Thofe  that  underftand  their  bufinefs,  and  have  a  fuflicicnt 
fenfe  of  honour,  as  foon  as  they  are  ufcd  to  danger  will  al- 
ways be  capable  officers:  and  their  luxury,  as  long  as 
they  fpend  nobody's  money  but  their  own,  will  never  be  pre- 
judicial to  a  nation. 

Ry  all  which,  1  think,  I  have  proved  what  I  dcfigned  in  this 
remark  on  luxury.  Firll,  that  in  one  fenfe  every  thing  may 
be  called  fo,  and  in  another  there  is  no  fuch  thing.  Secondly, 
that  with  a  wife  adminillration  all  people  may  fwim  in  as 
much  foreign  luxury  as  their  produd  can  purchafe,  without 
being  impoveriflied  by  it.  And,  laftly,  that  where  military 
atiairs  are  taken  care  of  as  they  ought,  and  the  foldiers  well 
paid  and  kept  in  good  difciplinc,  a  wealthy  nation  may  live 
in  all  the  cafe  and  ^ilenty  imaginable  ;  and  in  many  parts  of 
it,  Ihow  as  much  pomp  and  delicacy,  as  human  v/it  can  in- 
vent, and  at  the  fame  time  be  formidable  to  their  neighbours, 
and  come  up  to  the  chinader  of  the  bees  in  the  fable,  of 
which  I  faid,  that 

Flitter'd  in  peace,  and  fear'd  in  wars, 
Thty  vrcretii'  ellecm  of  foreigner*;  j 
And  lavilh  of  thtir  wealth  and  lives, 
The  balance  of  all  other  hives, 
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(See  what  is  farther  faid  concerning  Iiucury  in  the  Remarl 
online  182  and  307.) 

Line  182.    And  odious  pride  a  million  more. 

Jl  RIDE  is  that  natural  faculty  by  which  every  mortal  tha 
has  any  underftanding  over-values,  and  imagines  bcttc 
things  of  himfelf  than  any  impartial  judge,  thoroughly  ac 
quainted  with  all  his  quahties  and  circumftances,  could  aBoi 
him*  We  are  poflefled  of  no  other  quality  fo  beneficial  t 
fociety,  and  fo  neceflary  to  render  it  wealthy  and  flourifliinj 
as  this,  yet  it  is  that  which  is  moft  generally  detefted.  Wba 
is  very  peculiar  to  this  faculty  of  ours,  is,  that  thofe  who  ar 
the  fuUeft  of  it,  are  the  lead  willing  to  connive  at  it  in  others 
whereas  the  heinoufnefs  of  other  vices  is  the  moft  extenuatei 
by  thofe  who  are  guilty  of  them  themfelves.  The  chafte  mai 
hates  fornication,  and  drunkennefs  is  moft  abhorred  by  the  tern 
perate;  but  none  are  fo  much  offended  at  their  neighbour' 
pride,  as  the  proudeft  of  all ;  and  if  any  one  can  pardon  it 
it  is  the  moft  humble  :  from  which,  I  think,  we  may  juftl] 
infer,  that  it  being  odious  to  all  the  world,  is  a  certain  figi 
that  all  the  world  is  troubled  with  it.  This  all  men  of  fenfi 
are  ready  to  confefs,  and  nobody  denies  but  that  he  ba 
pride  in  general.  But,  if  you  come  to  particulars,  you  wil 
meet  with  few  that  will  own  any  adlion  you  can  name  0 
theirs  to  have  proceeded  from  that  principle.  There  an 
likewife  many  who  will  allow,  that  among  the  finful  nation 
of  the  times,  pride  and  luxury  are  the  great  promoters  0 
t'ade,  but  they  refufe  to  own  the  neceflity  there  is,  that  ini 
more  virtuous  age  (fuch  a  one  as  Ihould  be  free  from  pride) 
trade  would  in  a  great  meafure  decay. 

The  Almighty,  they  fay,  has  endowed  us  vnth  the  domi 
nion  ovef  all  things  which  the  earth  and  fea  produce  or  con- 
tain ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  found  in  either,  but  what  wa 
made  for  the  ufe  of  n^an ;  and  his  fkill  and  induftry  abovi 
other  animals  were  given  him,  that  he  might  render  botl 
them  and  every  thing  elfe  within  the  reach  of  his  ienfes 
more  ferviceable  to  him.  Upon  tlfis  confideration  they  thinl 
it  impious  to  imagine,  that  humility,  temperance,  and  othci 
virtues  iliould  debar  people  from  the  enjoyment  of  thofi 
comforts  of  life,  which  are  not  denied  to  the  moft  wicktc 
nations ;  and  fo  conclude,  that  without  pride  or  luxury 
the  fame  things  might  be  eat,  wore,  and  confumied;  the 
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e  number  of  handicrafts  and  artificers  employed,  and  a 
on  be  every  way  as  flourifhing  as  where  thofe  vices  are  the 
t  predominant, 
.s  to  wearing  appard  in  particular,  they  will  tell  you, 

pride,  which  fticks  much  nearer  to  us  than  our  clothes, 
nly  lodged  in  the  heart,  and  that  rags  often  conceal  a 
ter  portion  of  it  than  the  moft  pompous  attire  ;  and  that 
:  cannot  be  denied  but  that  there  have  always  been  vir- 
18  princes,  who,  with  humble  hearts,  have  wore  their 
ndid  diadems,  and  fwayed  their  envied  fceptres,  void  of 
lition,  for  the  good  of  others ;  fo  it  is  very  probable,  that 
T  and  gold  brocades,  and  the  richeft  embroideries  may, 
lout  a  thought  of  pride,  be  wore  by  many  whofe  quality 

fortune  are  fuitable  to  them.  May  riot  (fay  they)  a 
d  man  of  extraordinary  revenues,  make  every  year  a 
Iter  variety  of  fuits  than  it  is  poflible  he  Ihould  wear  out, 
yet  have  no  other  ends  than  to  fet  the  poor  at  work,  to 
durage  trade,  and  by  employing  many,  to  promote  the 
Bufc  of  his  country?  And  coniidering  food  and  raiment  to 
neceflkries,  and  the  two  chief  articles  to  which  all  our 
Idly  cares  are  extended,  why  may  not  all  mankind  fet 
e  a  confiderable  part  of  their  income  for  the  one  as  well 
be  other,  without  the  leall  tindlure  of  piide  ?  Nay,  is  not 
y  member  of  the  fociety  in  a  manner  obliged,  according 
is  ability,  to  contribute  toward  the  maintenance  of  that 
ich  of  trade  on  which  the  whole  has  fo  great  a  depend- 
i  ?  Befides  that,  to  appear  decently  is  a  civility,  and  otten 
ity,  which,  without  any  regard  to  ourl'elves,  we  owe  to 
c  we  converfe  with. 

'hefe  are  the  objedlions  generally  made  ufe  of  by  haughty 
alitts,  who  cannot  endure  to  hear  the  dignity  01  their  fpe- 
arraigned ;  but  if  we  look  narrowly  into  them,  they  may 
I  be  anfwcred. 

*we  had  vices,  I  cannot  fee  why  any  man  fliould  ever 
e  more  fuits  than  he  has  occalion  for,  though  he  was  ne- 
fo  deiirous  of  promoting  the  good  of  the  nation :  for, 
igh  in  the  wearing  of  a  wel  1 -wrought  filk,  rather  than  a 
it  ftuff,  and  the  preferring  curioUvS  tine  cloth  to  coarfe, 
ad  no  other  view,  but  the  fetting  of  more  people  to  work, 
confequently  the  public  weltare,  yet  he  could  conlider 
hcs  no  otherwife  than  lovers  of  their  country  do  taxes 
^ ;  they  may  pay  them  with  alacrity,  but  nobod\  gy\^^ 
ttfaan  his  due;  efpccmlly  where  all  are  julUy  rax^duc- 
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cording  to  their  abilities,  as  it  could  no  othenvife  be  expec 
od  in  a  very  virtuous  age.  Beiidcs,  that  in  fuch  golden  tim 
nohidy  would  drel's  above  his  condition,  nobody  pinch  I 
family,  cheat  or  over  reach  his  neighbour  to  purchafe  finer 
and  confequently  there  would  not  be  half  the  confumptio 
II  >r  a  third  part  of  the  people  employed  as  now  there  ar 
But,  to  make  this  more  plain,  and  demonftrate,  that  for  tt 
fupport  of  trade  there  can  be  nothing  equivalent  to  pride, 
lliall  examine  the  feveral  views  men  have  in  outward  app 
rel,  and  fet  forth  what  daily  experience  may  teach  evci 
body  as  to  drefs. 

Clothes  were  originally  made  for  two  ends,  to  hide  our  ns 
kednefs,  and  to  fence  our  bodies  againll  the  weather,  an 
other  outward  injuries :  to  thefe  our  boundlefs  pride  has  ac 
ded  a  third,  which  is  ornament ;  for  what  elfe  but  an  txct 
of  llupid  vanity,  could  have  prevailed  upon  our  reafon  to  fiu 
cy  that  ori\anicntal,  which  mutt  continually  put  us  in  mifl 
of  our  wants  and  mifery,  beyond  all  other  animals  that  si 
ready  clothed  by  nature  herielf  ?  It  is  indeed  to  be  admin 
how  fo  fenlible  a  creature  as  man,  that  pretends  to  fo  mall 
iine  qualities  of  his  own,  fliould  condefcend  to  value  himfc 
upon  w^hat  is  robbed  from  fo  innocent  and  defencelelsa 
<!inmal  as  a  iheep,  or  what  he  is  beholden  for  to  the  moft  b 
li;.5niricant  thing  upon  earth,  a  dying  worm  ;  yet  while  he 
]n\)ud  of  fuch  trifling  depredations,  he  has  the  folly  to  laug 
at  the  Hottentots  on  the  furthell  promontory  of  Afric,  wh 
adorn  themfelves  with  the  guts  of  their  dead  enemies,  witl 
out  confideringthat  they  are  the  enligns  of  their  valour  tha 
barbarians  are  fine  with,  the  true  fpo/ia  opirna,  and  that 
their  pride  be  more  lavage  than  ours,  it  is  certainly  lefs  rid 
culous,  becaui'e  they  wear  the  fpoils  of  the  more  noble  an 
mal. 

ikit  whatever  reflections  may  be  made  on  this  head,  tl 
world  has  lung  fince  decided  the  matter ;  handfome  appar 
is  a  main  point,  line  feathers  make  fine  biids,  and  peopl 
w.here.they  are  not  known,  are  generally  honoured  accorl 
in;^-  to  tiieir  clot'ies  and  oilier  accoutrements  they  hai 
about  them  ;  from  the  richneis  of  them  we  judge  of  the 
wealth,  and  by  their  ordering  of  them  we  guefs  at  their  ui 
derihindiiig.  it  is  th::5  which  encourages  every  body,  wh 
is  conlcious  of  his  little  ir.ciit,  it  he  is  any  wavs  able  to  wd 
cloilic-.  above  h;s  rank,  Specially  in  large  and  populous  c 
ties,  u'herc  obicuie  men  may  hourly  meet  with  filty  ftral 
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:o  one  acquaintance,  and  confequentlv  have  the  plea- 
>f  being  efteemed  by  a  vaft  majority,  not  as  what  they 
>ut  what  they  appear  to  be  :  which  is  a  greater  teilipta- 
han  moft  people  want  to' be  vain, 
bocver  takes  delight  in  viewing  the  various  fcenes  of 
ifc,  may,  on  Eafter,  Whitfun,  and  other  great  holidays^ 
with  fcores  of  people,  efpecially  women,  of  almoll  the 
i  rank,  that  wear  good  and  fafhionable  clothes :  if 
fig  to  talk  with  them,  you  treat  them  more  courteoufly 
nth  greater  refpedl  than  what  they  are  confcious  they 
<re,  they  will  commonly  be  afhamed  of  owning  what  they 
ind  often  you  may,  if  you  are  a  little  inquifitive,  difcover 
!m  a  moft  anxious  care  to  conceal  the  bufinefs  they  foU. 
md  the  place  they  live  in.  The  reafon  is  plain  ;  while 
receive  thofe  civilities  that  are  not  ufually  paid  them, 
vhich  they  think  only  due  to  their  betters,  they  have 
atisfadion  to  imagine,  that  they  appear  what  they 
d  be,  which,  to  weak  minds,  is  a  pleafure  almoft  as  Tub- 
al as  they  could  reap  from  the  very  accomplifliments 
eir  wilhes :  this  golden  dream  they  are  unwilling  to  be 
•bed  in,  and  being  fure  that  the  meannefs  of  their  con- 
1,  if  it  is  known,  muft  fink  them  very  low  in  your 
on,  they  hug  themfelves  in  their  dif^uife,  and  take  all 
inable  precaution  not  to  forfeit,  by  a  ufelcfs  difcovery, 
irteem  which  they  flatter  themfelves  that  their  goo4 
es  have  drawn  from  you. 

lough  every  body  allows,  that  as  to  apparel  and  manner 
ing,  we  ought  to  behave  ourfelves  fuitable  to  our  con- 
is,  and  follow  the  examples  of  the  moft  fcnfible,  an4 
tnl  among  our  equals  in  rank  and  fortune :  yet  how 
that  are  not  either  miferubly  covetous,  or  elfe  proud  of 
lanty,  have  this  difcretion  to  boaft  of?  We  all  look 
2  ourfelves,  and,  as  faft  as  we  can,  ftrive  to  imitate  thofe 
tome  way  or  other  are  fuperior  to  us. 
le  pooreft  labourer's  wife  in  the  parifli,  who  fcorns  to 
a  llrong  wholefome  frize,  as  Ihe  might,  will  half  ftarve 
If  and  her  hulband  topurchafea  fecond-hand  gown  and 
:oat,  that  cannot  do  her  half  the  fervice;  becaufe,  for- 
I,  it  is  more  genteel.  The  weaver,  the  (hoemaker,  the 
:,  the  barber,  and  every  meaa  working  fellow,  that  can 
p  with  little,  has  the  impudence,  with  the  firft  money  he 
to  drefs  himfelf  hke  a  tradefman  of  fubftance;  tlvt  ot- 
7  retailer  in  th^  clothing  of  his  \^ife,  takes  p^ttevu  iiovci 
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his  neighbour,  that  deals  in  the  fame  commodity  by  whok- 
fale,  and  the  reafon  he  gives  for  it  is,  that  twelve  years  age 
the  other  had  not  a  bigger  (hop  than  himfelf.  The  druggifti 
mercer,  draper,  and  other  creditable  (hopkeepers,  can  find  no 
difference  between  themfelves  and  merchants,  and  therefore 
drefs  and  live  like  them.  The  merchant's  lady,  who  cannot 
bear  the  aflurance  of  thofe  mechanics,  flies  for  refuge  to  the 
other  end  of  the  town,  and  fcorns  to  follow  any  fafhion  but 
what  (he  takes  from  thence;  this  haughtinefs  alarhis  the 
court,  the  women  of  quality  are  frightened  to  fee  merchants 
wives  and  daughters  drefled  like  themfelves :  this  impudence 
of  the  city,  they  cry,  is  intolerable ;  mantua-makers  are  fcnt 
for,  and  the  contrivance  of  faftiions  becomes  all  their  ftudy, 
that  they  may  have  always  new  modes  ready  to  take  up,  as 
foon  as  thofe  fancy  cits  fhall  begin  to  imitate  thofe  in  being« 
The  fame  emulation  is  continued  through  the  feveral  de- 
grees of  quality,  to  an  incredible  expence,  till  at  laft  the 
prince's  great  favourites  and  thofe  of  the  firft  rank  ofall, 
having  nothing  left  to  outftrip  fome  of  their  inferiors,  are 
forced  to  lay  out  vaft  eftates  in  pompous  equipages,  magni- 
ficent furniture,  fumptuous  gardens,  and  princely  palaces. 

To  thi§  emulation  and  continual  ilriving  to  out-do  one 
another  it  is  owing,  that  after  fo  many  various  (hiftings  and 
changes  of  modes,  in  trumping  up  new  ones,  and  renewing  oi 
old  ones,  there  is  Itill  a  plus  ultra  left  for  the  ingenious ;  it  i 
this,  or  at  lead  the  conlequcnce  of  it,  that  fets  the  poor  t( 
w^ork,  adds  fpurs  to  induitry,  and  encourages  the  Ikilful  arti 
ficer  to  fearch  after  further  improvements. 

It  may  be  objedled,  that  many  people  of  good  fafliion 
W'ho  have  been  uled  to  be  well  drefled,  out  of  cuftom,  wea 
rich  clothes  with  all  the  indifTerency  imaginable,  and  that  th 
benefit  to  trade  accruing  from  them  cannot  be  afcribed  t 
emulation  or  pride.  To  this  I  anfwer,  that  it  is  impoffibk 
that  thofe  who  trouble  their  heads  fo  little  with  their  dreii 
could  ever  have  wore  thofe  rich  clothes,  if  both  the  ftufis  an 
fafhions  had  not  been  firft  invented  to  gratify  the  vanity  c 
others,  who  took  greater  dehght  in  fine  apparel,  than  they 
befides  that  every  body  is  not  without  pride  that  appears  t 
be  fo  ;  {^11  the  fymptoms  of  that  vice  are  not  eafily  difcovei 
ed  ;  they  are  manifold,  and  vary  according  to  the  age,  bu 
mour,  circumftani:es,  and  often  conilitution  of  the  people. 

The  choleric  city  captain  feems  impatient  to  come  to  ac 
tion^  and  expreiling  his  warlike  genius  by  the  firmoels  of  hi 
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[epSt  makes-his  pike,  for  want  of  enemies,  tremble  at  the  va^ 
3ur  of  his  arm :  his  martial  finery,  as  he  marches  along,  in« 
pires  him  with  an  unufual  elevation  of  mind,  by  which,  en« 
teavouring  to  forget  his  fhop  as  well  as  himfelf,  he  looks  up 
t  the  balconies  with  the  fiercenefs  of  a  Saracen  conqueror : 
irhile  the  phlegmatic  alderman,  now  become  venerable  both 
or  his  age  and  his  authority,  contents  himfelf  with  being 
hotght  a  confiderable  man ;  and  knowing  no  eafier  way  to 
xprefs  his  vanity,  looks  big  in  his  coach,  where  being  known 
\y  k^8  paultry  livery,  he  receives,  in  fallen  ftate,  the  homage 
hat  is  paid  him  by  the  meaner  fort  of  people. 

The  beardlefs  enfign  counterfeits  a  gravity  above  his  years, 
ind  with  ridiculous  alTurance  drives  to  imitate  the  ilern  coun- 
)enance  of  his  cplonel,  flattering  himfelf,  all  the  while,  that  by 
lis  daring  mien  you  will  judge  of  his  prowefs.  The  youth- 
ul  fair,  in  a  vaft  concern  of  being  overlooked,  by  the  con- 
ioual  changing  of  her  pollure,  betrays  a  violent  defire  of  be- 
ng  obferved,  and  catching,  as  it  were,  at  every  body's  eyts^ 
lourts  with  obliging  looks  the  admiration  of  her  beholders. 
rhe  conceited  coxcomb,  on  the  contrary,  difplaying  an  air 
f  fufficiency,  is  wholly  taken  up  with  the  contemplation  of 
lis  own  perfedlions,  and  in  public  places  difcovers  fuch  a  dif- 
egard  to  others,  that  the  ignorant  muft  imagine,  he  thinks 
limfelf  to  be  alone. 

Thefe,  and  fuch  like,  are  all  manifeft,  though  different 
okens  of  pride,  that  are  obvious  to  all  the  world ;  but  man's 
anity  is  not  always  fo  foon  found  out.  When  we  perceive 
n  air  of  humanity,  and  men  feem  not  to  be  employed  in  ad- 
liring  therafelves,  nor  altogether  unmindful  of  others,  we 
re  apt  to  pronounce  them  void  of  pride,  when,  perhaps,  they 
re  only  fatigued  with  gratifying  their  vanity,  and  become 
iDguid  from  a  fatiety  of  enjoyments.  That  outward  fliow 
F peace  within,  and  drowfy  compofure  of  carelefs  negli- 
ence,  with  which  a  great  man  is  often  ieen  in  his  plain  cha- 
ot  to  loll  at  eafe,  are  not  always  fo  free  from  art,  as  they 
lay  feem  to  be.  ^  Nothing  is  more  ravifhing  to  the  proud, 
lan  to  be  thought  happy. 

The  well-bred  gentleman  places  his  greateft  pride  in  the 
ill  he  has  of  covering  it  with  dexterity,  and  Ibme  are  fo 
Lpcrt  in  conceahng  this  frailty,  that  when  they  are  the  moll 
jxlty  of  it,  the  vulgar  think  them  the  molt  exempt  from  it, 
bus  the  diilembling  courtier,  when  he  appears  in  (late^  aC- 
unes  an  air  of  mod^ii7  and  good  humour  ^  and  v^Yui^Yi^Ss 
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ready  to  burfl:  with  vanity,  feems  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of 
his  greatncfs ;  well  knowing,  that  thofe  lovely  qualities  muft 
heighten  him  in  the  elleem  of  others,  and  be  an  addition  to 
that  grandeur,  which  the  coronets  about  his  coach  and  har- 
nefles,  with  the  reft  of  his  equipage,  cannot  fail  to  proclaim 
without  his  affiftance. 

And  as  in  thefe,  pride  is  overlooked,  becaufe  induftrioufly 
concealed,  fo  in  others  again,  it  is  denied  that  they  have  any, 
when  they  lliow  (or  at  leaft  feeni  to  ftiow)  it  in  the  moft 
public  manner.     The  wealthy  parfon  being,  as  well  as  the 
reft  of  his  profeflion,  debarred   from  the  gaity  of  laymen, 
makes  it  his  bufinefs  to  look  out  for  an  admirable  black,  and 
the  fineft  cloth  that  money  can  purchafe,  and  diftinguiftiei 
himfelf  by  the  fuUnefs  of  his  noble  and  fpotlefs  garment;  his 
wigs  are  as  fafhionable  as-  that  form  he  is  forced  to  comply 
with  will  admit  of ;  but  as  he  is  only  Hinted  in  their  fliapc, 
fo  he  takes  care  that   for  goodnefs  of  hair,  and  colour,  few 
noblemen  ftiall  be  able  to  match  him  ;  his  body  is  ever  clean, 
as  well  as  his  clothes,  his  (leek  face  is  kept  conftantly  ftiaved, 
and  his  handfome  nails  are  diligently  pared;  his   fmooth 
white  hand,  and  a  brilliant  of  the  firft  water,  mutually  be- 
coming, honour  each  other  with  double  graces  ;  what  linea 
he  difcovers  is  tranfparcntly  curous,  andhe  fcorns  ever  to 
be  fcen  abroad  with  a  worle  beaver  than  what  a  rich  banker 
would  be  proud  of  on  his  wcddmg-day  ;  to  all  thele  niceties 
in  drefs  he  adds  a  majeftic  gait,  and  expreflcs  a  command- 
ing loftinefs  in  his  carriage  ;  yet  common  civility,  notwith- 
ftanding,  the  evidence  of  fo  many  concurring  fymptoms,  will 
not  allow  us  to  fufpect  any  of  his  actions  to  be  the  refult  of 
pride  :  confidering  the  dignity  of  his  office,  it  is  only  decency 
in  him,  what  would  be  vanity  in  others  ;  and  in  good  man- 
ners to  his  calling  we  ought  to  believe,  that  the  worthy  gen- 
tleman, without  any  regard  to  his  reverend  perfon,  puts  him- 
felf to  all  this  trouble  and  expence,  merely  out  of  a  refpeft 
which  is  due  to  the  divine  order  he  belong-s  to,  and  a  reli- 
gious zeal  to  prefen'e  his  holy  funftion  from  the  contempt 
of  fcotl'ers.     With  all  my  heart;  nothing  of  all  this  ftiall  be 
called  pride,  let  me  only  be  allowed  to  lay,  that  to  our  hu- 
man capacities  it  looks  very  like  it. 

But  if  at  laft  1  fhould  grant,  that  there  are  men  who  en- 
joy all  the  fineries  of  equipage  and  furniture,  as  well  as 
clothes,  and  yet  have  no  pride  m  them;  it  is  certain,  that  if 
all  Ihould  be  iuch,  that  emulation  1  fpoke  of  before  rauft 
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ceafe,  and  confequently  trade,  which  has  fo  great  a  depend- 
ence  upon  it,  fuffer  in  every  branch.  For  to  fay,  that  if  all 
men  were  truly  virtuous,  they  might,  without  any  regard  to 
themfelves,  confume  as  much  out  of  zeal  to  ferve  their  neigh- 
bours and  promote  the  public  good,  as  they  do  now  out  of 
felf-Iove  and  emulation,  is  a  miferable  ihift,  and  an  unreafon- 
able  fuppolition.  As  there  have  been  good  people  in  all 
ages,  fo,  without  doubt,  we  are  not  dertitute  of  them  in  this ; 
but  let  us  inquire  of  the  periwig- makers  and  tailors,  in  what 
gentlemen,  even  of  the  greatelt  wealth  and  highell  quality, 
they  ever  could  difcover  fuch  public-fpirited  views,  Alk 
the  lacemen,  the  mercers,  and  the  hnen-dnipers,  whether  the 
richeft,  and  if  you  will,  the  mod  virtuous  ladies,  if  they  buy 
with  ready  money,  or  intend  to  pay  in  any  reafonable  time, 
will  not  drive  from  (hop  to  (hop,  to  try  the  market,  make  as 
many  words,  and  ftand  as  hard  with  them  to  fave  a  groat  or 
fixpence  in  a  yard,  as  the  moil  neceffitous  jilts  in  town.  If 
it  be  urged,  that  if  there  are  not,  it  is  poffible  there  might  be 
fuch  people  ;  1  anfwer  that  it  is  as  poffible  that  cats,  inftead 
of  killing  rats  and  mice,  fhould  feed  them,  and  go  about  the 
houfe  to  fuckle  aad  nurfe  their  young  ones ;  or  that  a  kite 
fliould  call  the  hens  to  their  meat,  as  the  cock  does,  and  lit 
brooding  over  their  chickens  inftead  of  devouring  them  ;  but 
if  they  fhould  all  do  fo,  they  would  ceafe  to  be  cats  and  kites ; 
it  is  inconlillent  with  their  natures,  and  the  fpecies  of  crea- 
tures which  now  we  mean,  when  we  name  cats  and  kites, 
would  be  extindl  as  foon  as  that  could  come  to  pafs. 

Line  183.  Envy  itfelf,  and  vanity. 

Were  minillers  of  induftry. 

iliNVY  is  that  bafcnefs  in  our  nature,  v*  hich  makes  us  grieve 
and  pine  at  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  ha[)pinels  ni  others.  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  human  creature  in  his  fcnfes  arrived 
to  maturity,  that  at  one  time  or  other  has  not  been  carried 
away  by  this  paffion  in  good  earncll;  and  yet  1  never  met 
with  any  one  that  dared  own  he  was  guilty  of  it,  but  in 
jell.  That  we  are  fo  generally  alhamcd  of  this  vice,  is  owing 
to  that  (Irong  habit  of  hypocrii\,  by  the  help  of  which,  we 
have  learned  from  our  cradle  to  hide  even  Irom  ourfelves 
the  vaft  extent  of  felf-love,  and  all  its  different  branches.  It 
b  impoflible  man  fliould  wiJh  better  for  anolliei  xWix  \kfc 
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does  for  himfelf,  unkfs  where  he  fuppofes  an  impoffibil 
that  himfelf  (hould  attain  to  thofe  wiflies ;  and  from  her 
we  may  eaiily  learn  after  what  manner  this  paffion  is  rail 
in  us.  In  order  to  it,  we  are  to  coniider  firft,  that  as  w 
as  we  think  of  ourfelves,  fo  ill  we  think  of  our  neighbc 
with  equal  injuflice  ;  and  when  we  apprehend,  that  others 
or  will  enjoy  ^'hat  we  think  they  do  not  deferve,  it  affii< 
and  makes  us  angry  with  the  caufe  of  that  difturbance.  S 
condly.  That  we  are  employed  in  wifhing  well  for  ourfelvt 
every  one  according  to  his  judgment  and  inclinations,  aj 
w*hen  we  obferve  fomething  we  hke,  and  yet  are  deftitute  i 
in  the  pofietfion  of  others ;  it  occaiions  iirfl  forrow  in  us  f 
Dot  having  the  thing  we  like.  This  forrow  is  incurable,  wbi 
we  continue  our  efteem  for  the  thing  we  want :  but  as  fel 
(Sefence  is  reftlefs,  and  never  fuifers  us  to  leave  any  mea 
untried  how  to  remove  ^vil  from  us,  as  far  and  as  well  as  ^ 
are  able  ;  experience  teaches  us,  that  nothing  in  nature  mo 
alleviates  this  forrow,  than  our  anger  againft  thofe  who  a 
.polfefied  of  what  we  elleem  and  want.  This  latter  paifio 
therefore,  we  cherifh  and  cultivate  to  fave  or  relieve  on 
felves,  at  leall  in  part,  from  the  uneafinefs  we  felt  from  tl 
firft. 

Envy,  then,  is  a  compound  of  grief  aiid  anger ;  the  d 
grees  of  this  paflion  depend  chiefly  on  the  neamefs  or  r 
motenefs  of  the  objeds,  as  to  circumftances.  If  one,  wl 
is  forced  to  walk  on  foot  envies  a  great  man  for  keeping 
coach  and  fix,  it  will  never  be  with  that  violence,  or  gi 
him  that  difturbance  which  it  may  to  a  man,  who  keeps 
coach  himfelf,  but  can  only  afford  to  drive  with  four  horA 
The  fymptoms  of  envy  are  as  various,  and  as  hard  to  defcril: 
as  thofe  of  the  plague ;  at  fome  time  it  appears  in  one  fhap 
at  others  in  another  quite  different.  Among  the  fair,  tl 
difealie  is  very  common,  and  the  figns  of  it  very  confpicuo 
in  their  opinions  and  cenfures  of  one  another.  In  beautif 
young  women,  you  may  often  difcover  this  faculty  to  a  hij 
degree ;  they  frequently  will  hate  one  another  mortally 
iirll  fight,  from  no  other  principle  than  envy ;  and  you  mj 
read  this  fcorn.  and  unrealonable  averfion,  in  their  very  cou; 
tenances,  if  they  have  not  a  great  deal  of  art,  and  well  lear 
ed  to  dilTemble. 

In  the  rude  and  unpolilhed  multitude,  this  paffion  i$  ve: 
bare-faced ;  efpecially  when  they  envy  others  for  the  goO' 
of  fortune :  They  r^il  at  their  betters,  rip  up  their  faults,  ai 
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take  pains  to  mifconftrue  their  mod  commendable  a6lions : 
They  murmur  at  Providence,  and  loudly  complain,  that  the 
good  things  of  this  world  are  chiefly  enjoyed  by  thofe  who 
do  not  deferve  them.  The  grofler  fort  of  them  it  often  af- 
fefts  fo  violently,  that  if  they  were  not  withheld  by  the  fear 
of  the  laws,  they  would  go  direftly  and  beat  thofe  their  envy 
is  levelled  at,  from  no  other  provocation  than  what  that  paf- 
fion  fuggefts  to  them. 

The  men  of  letters,  labouring  under  this  diftemper,  difco* 
▼er  quite  different  fymptoms.  When  they  envy  a  perfon 
for  his  parts  and  erudition,  their  chief  care  is  indullrioiifly  to 
conceal  their  frailty,  which  generally  is  attempted  by  deny- 
ing and  depreciating  the  good  qualities  they  envy :  They 
carefully  perufe  his  works,  and  are  difpleafed  with  every  fine 
pdlage  they  meet  with ;  they  look  for  nothing  but  his  er- 
rors, and  wifh  for  no  greater  feaft  than  a  grofs  miftake  :  In 
their  cenfures  they  are  captious,  as  well  as  fevere,  make 
mountains  of  mole-hills,  and  will  not  pardon  the  leafl  (lia- 
dow  of  a  fault,  but  exaggerate  the  moil  trifling  omiflion  into 
a  capital  blunder. 

Envy  is  vifible  in  brute-beafls ;  horfes  fhow  it  in  their  en- 
deavours of  outftripping  one  another;  and  the  beft  fpirited 
will  run  themfelves  to  death,  before  they  will  fuffer  another 
before  them.  In  dog*s,  this  paflion  is  likewife  plainly  to  be 
feen,  thofe  who  are  ufed  to  be  careflTed  will  never  tamely 
bear  that  felicity  in  others.  I  have  feen  a  lap-dog  that  would 
choke  himfelf  with  vidtuals,  rather  than  leave  any  thing  for 
a  competitor  of  his  own  kind  ;  and  we  may  often  obferve  the 
feme  behaviour  in  thofe  creatures  which  we  daily  fee  in 
infiEmts  that  are  froward,  and  by  being  over-fondled  made 
Jiumourfome.  If  out  of  caprice  they  at  any  time  refufe  to 
eat  what  they  have  ailLed  for,  and  we  can  but  make  them 
believe  that  fome  body  elfe,  nay,  even  the  cat  or  the  dog  is 
going  to  take  it  from  them,  they  will  make  an  end  of  their 
oughts  with  pleafure,  and  feed  even  againft  their  appetite. 

If  envy  was  not  rivetted  in  human  nature,  it  would  not  be 
(b  common  in  children,  and  youth  would  not  be  fo  generally 
fpurred  on  by  emulation.  Thofe  who  would  derive  every 
thing  that  is  beneficial  to  the  fociety  from  a  good  principle, 
afcnbe  the  effeds  of  emulation  in  fchool-boys  to  a  virtue  of 
the  mind ;  as  it  requires  labour  and  pains,  fo  it  is  evident, 
that  they  commit  a  felf- denial,  who  aft  from  that  diCpo&Uoxv% 
but  if  we  look  narrowljr  into  it,  we  ihall  find,  that  tYv\^  faicxv 
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fice  of  eafe  and  pleafure  is  only  made  to  envy,  and  the  love 
of  glory.  If  there  was  not  Ibmething  very  like  this  p^fiion^ 
mixed  with  that  pretended  virtue,  it  would  be  impoflible  to 
laife  and  increafe  it  by  the  fame  means  that  create  envy. 
The  boy,  who  receives  a  reward  for  the  fuperiority  of  his 
performance,  is  confcious  of  the  vexation  it  would  have  been 
to  him,  if  he  fhould  have  fallen  fliort  of  it :  This  refledlion 
makes  him  exert  himfelf,  not  to  be  outdone  by  thofe  whom 
he  looks  upon  as  his  inferiors,  and  the  greater  his  pride  is^  the 
more  felf-denial  he  will  pradlife  to  maintain  his  conqueft. 
The  other,  who,  in  fpite  of  the  pains  he  took  to  do  well,  has 
milled  of  the  prize,  is  forry,  and  confequently  angry  with 
him  whom  he  mull  look  upon  as  the  caufe  of  his  grief:  But 
to  fliow  this  anger,  would  be  ridiculous,  and  of  no  ferviceto 
him,  (b  that  he  mull  eitlier  be  contented  to  be  lefs  efteerried 
than  the  other  boy  ;  or,  by  renewing  his  endeavours,  become 
a  greater  proficient :  and  it  is  ten  to  one,  but  the  difintereft- 
cd,  good  humoured,  and  peaceable  lad,  will  choofe  the  firft, 
and  fo  become  indolent  and  inactive,  while  the  covetous, 
peevUh,  a^iJ  quarrclfome  rafcal,  lliall  take  incredible  pains, 
and  n^ake  himfcif  a  conqueror  in  his  turn. 

Envy,  as  it  is  veiy  common  among  painters,  fo  it  is  of 
great  ufe  for  their  improvement :  1  dj  not  mean,  that  little 
dawbers  envy  great  mailers,  but  moll  of  them  are  tainted 
with  this  vice  againfl  thole  immediately  above  them.  If 
the  pupil  ot  a  fumou^  artill  is  of  a  bright  genius,  and  un- 
common application,  he  firil  adores  his  mailer ;  but  as  his 
own  flvill  increarc:s,  he  begins  inl'enfibly  to  envy  what  he  ad- 
mired before.  To  learn  the  nature  of  this  paJiion,  and  that 
it  conlills  in  what  1  have  named,  we  are  but  to  oblerve,  that, 
if  a  painter,  by  exerting  himlelf,  comes  not  only  to  equals 
but  to  exceed  the  man  he  envied,  his  forrow  is  gone,  and  all 
his  anger  difarmed ;  and  if  he  hated  him  before,  he  is  now 
glad  to  be  friends  with  him,  if  the  other  will  condeibend  tq 
it. 

Married  women,  who  are  guilty  of  this  vice,  which  few 
are  not,  are  alwtays  endeavouring  to  raife  the  fame  paflion  in 
their  fpoufes ;  and  where  they  have  prevailed,  envy  and 
emulation  have  kept  more  men  in  bounds,  and  reformed 
more  ill  hulbands  from  floth,  from  drinking,  and  other  evil 
courfes,  than  all  the  fermons  that  have  been  preached  fince 
the  time  of  the  Apoftles. 

As  every  body  would  be  happy,   enjoy  pleafure,  and 
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avoid  pain,  if  he  could,  fo  felf-love  bids  us  look  on  every 
creature  that  feems  fatisfied,  as  a  rival  in  happinefs ;  and  the 
fatisfaclion  we  have  in  feeing  that  felicity  dillurbed,  without 
any  advantage  toourfelves,  but  what  fprings  from  the  plea- 
fure  we  have  in  beholding  it,  is  called  loving  niifchieffor 
mifchief's  fake;  and  the  motive  of  which  that  frailty  is  the 
refult,  malice,  another  offspring  derived  from  the  fame  ori- 
ginal; for  if  there  was  no  envy,  there  could  be  no  malice* 
When  the  pafiions  he  dormant,  we  have  no  apprehenlion  of 
them,  and  often  people  think  they  have  not  fuch  a  frailty  in 
their  nature,  becaufe  that  moment  they  are  not  affected 
with  it. 

A  gentleman  well  drefled,  who  happens  to  be  dirtied  ali 
over  by  a  coach  or  a  cart,  is  laughed  at,  and  by  his  interiors 
much  more  than  his  equals,  becaufe  they  envy  him  more: 
they  know  he  is  vexed  at  it,  and,  imagining  him  to  be  hap- 
pier than  themfelves,  they  are  glad  to  fee  him  meet  with 
difpleafures  in  his  turn  I  But  a  young  lady,  if  Ihe  be  in  a  fe- 
rious  mood,  inilead  of  laughing  at,  pities  him,  beoAufe  a 
clean  man  is  a  fight  fhe  takes  delight  in,  and  there  is  no 
room  for  envy.  At  difafters,  we  either  laugh,  or  pity  thofe 
that  befal  them,  according  to  the  llock  we  are  poUeffed  of 
either  malice  or  compalfion.  If  a  man  falls  or  hurts  himlelf  fo 
(lightly,  that  it  moves  not  the  latter,  we  laugh,  and  here  our 
pity  and  malice  (haike  us  alternately  :  Indeed,  Sir,  1  am  very 
forry  for  it,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  laughing,  1  am  the  fillicll: 
creature  in  the  world,  then  laugh  again  ;  and  again,  1  am 
indeed  very  forry,  and  fo  on.  Some  are  fo  malicious,  they 
would  laugh  if  a  man  broke  his  leg,  and  others  are  fo  com- 
padionate,  that  they  can  heartily  pity  a  man  for  the  leall 
fpot  in  his  clothes;  but  nobody  is  fo  liivage  that  no  compaf- 
fion  can  touch  him,  nor  any  man  fo  good-natured,  as  never 
to  be  affected  with  any  malicious  plcaliire.  How  ftrangeiy 
our  pallions  govern  us  I  We  envy  a  man  for  being  rich,  and 
then  perfectly  hate  him  :  But  it'  we  come  to  be  his  equals, 
we  are  calm,  and  the  Icall  condeltenfion  in  him  makes  us 
friends;  but  if  we  become  vifibly  fuperior  to  him,  we  can 
pity  his  misfortunes.  The  rcal'on  why  men  of  true  good 
fenfe  envy  lefs  than  others,  is  becaule  they  admire  them- 
felves with  lefs  hclitation  than  fools  and  iilly  people ;  for, 
though  they  do  not  Ihow  this  to  others,  yet  the  folidity  of 
their  thinking  gives  them  an  allurance  of  their  real  worth. 
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which  men  of  weak  underftanding  can  never  feel  within, 
though  they  often  counterfeit  it. 

The  oftracifm  of  the  Greeks  was  a  facrifice  of  valuable 
men  made  to  epidemic  envy,  and  often  applied  as  an  in&U 
lible  remedy  to  cure  and  prevent  the  mifchiefs  of  popular 
fpleen  and  rancour.  A  vidim  of  ftate  often  appeafes  the 
murmurs  of  a  whole  nation,  and  after-ages  frequently  won- 
der at  barbarities  of  this  nature,  which,  under  the  fame  cir- 
cumftances,  they  would  have  committed  themfelves.  They 
are  compliments  to  the  people's  malice,  which  is  never  bet- 
ter gratified,  than  when  they  can  fee  a  great  man  humbled. 
We  believe  that  we  love  juftice,  and  to  fee  merit  rewarded; 
but  if  men  continue  long  in  the  firfl  pods  of  honour,  half  of 
us  grow  weary  of  them,  look  for  their  faults,  and,  if  we  caa 
find  none,  we  fuppole  they  hide  them,  and  it  is  much  if  the 
greateft  part  of  us  do  not  wi(h  them  difcardcd.  This  fod 
play,  the  beft  of  men  ought  ever  to  apprehend  from  all  who 
are  not  their  immediate  friends  or  acquaintance,  becaufe  no- 
thing is  more  tirefome  to  us,  than  the  repetition  of  praiiet 
we  have  no  manner  of  ihare  in. 

The  more  a  paflion  is  a  compound  of  many  others,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  define  it ;  and  the  more  it  is  torment^ 
ing  to  thofe  that  labour  under  it,  the  greater  cruelty  it  is 
capable  of  infpiring  them  with  againft  others :  Therefore 
nothing  is  more  whimficalor  milbhievous  than  jealoufy,  which 
is  made  up  of  love,  hope,  fear,  and  a  great  deal  of  envy  : 
The  laft  has  been  fufficiently  treated  of  already  ;  and  what 
I  have  to  fay  of  fear,  the  reader  will  find  under  Remark  oil 
1.  321.  So  that  the  better  to  explain  and  illuftrate  this  odd 
mixture,  the  ingredients  1  fliall  further  fpeak  of  in  this  place, 
are  hope  and  love. 

Hoping  is  wifliing  with  fome  degree  of  confidence,  that 
the  thing  wifhed  for  will  come  to  pafs.  The  firmnefs  and 
imbecillity  of  our  hope  depend  entirely  on  the  greater  or 
lefler  degree  of  our  confidence,  and  all  hope  includes  doubt; 
for  when  our  confidence  is  arrived  to  that  height,  as  to  ex- 
clude all  doubts,  it  becomes  a  certainty,  and  we  take  for 
granted  what  we  only  hoped  for  before.  A  filver  inkhorn 
may  pafs  in  fpeech,  becaufe  every  body  know^s  what  we 
mean  by  it,  but  a  certain  hope  cannot :  For  a  man  who 
makes  ule  of  an  epithet  that  deilroys  the  effence  of  the  fub- 
llantive  he  joins  it  to,  can  have  no  meanmg  at  all ;  and  the 
more  clearly  we  underlland  the  force  of  the  epithet,  and  the 
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iture  of  the  fubftantive,  the  more  palpable  is  the  nonfenfe 
'  the  heterogeneous  compound.  The  reafon,  therefore, 
by  it  is  not  fu  (hocking  to  fome  to  hear  a  man  fp^ak  of  cer« 
lin  hope,  as  rf  he  fhould  talk  of  hot  ice,  or  liquid  oak,  is 
3t  becaufe  there  is  lefs  nonfenfe  contained  in  the  firft,  than 
lere  is  in  either  of  the  latter ;  but  becaufe  the  word  hope,  I 
lean  the  ellence  of  it,  is  not  fo  clearly  underftood  by  the 
enerality  of  the  people,  as  the  words  and  eflence  of  ice  and 
ak  are. 

Love,  iti  the  firft  place,  fignifies  afTedion,  fuch  as  parents 
nd  nuifes  bear  to  children,  and  friends  to  one  another ;  it 
onfifts  in  a  hking  and  well«wifhing  to  the  perfon  beloved. 
ii^e  give  an  eafy  conftrudion  to  his  words  and  adions,  and 
^1  a  pronenefs  to  excufe  and  forgive  his  faults,  if  we  fee 
my ;  his  interefl  we  make  on  all  accounta^ur  own,  even  to 
our  prejudice,  and  receive  an  inward  fatisfadion  for  fympa-* 
thifing  with  him  in  his  forrows,  as  well  as  joys.  What  1  faid 
laft  is  not  impofiible,  whatever  it  may  feem  to  be ;  for, 
when  we  are  fincere  in  (baring  with  one  another  in  his  mif« 
fortunes,  felf-love  makes  us  believe,  that  the  fulTerings  we 
&el  mu(l  alleviate  and  le(ren  thofe  of  our  friend  ;  and  while 
this  fond  refledion  is  foothing  our  pain,  a  fecret  pleafure 
irifes  from  our  grieving  for  the  perfon  we  love. 

Secondly,  by  love  we  underftand  a  ftrong  inclination,  in 
its  nature  dillind  from  aH  other  affcdions  of  friendlhip,  gra- 
titude, and  confanguinity,  that  perfons  of  different  fexes, 
after  liking,  bear  to  one  another:  it  is  in  this  (ignification,that 
love  enters  into  the  compound  of  jealoufy,  and  is  the  effed 
as  well  as  happy  difguife  of  that  pa(rion  that  prompts  us  to 
labour  for  the  prefervation  of  our  fpecies.  This  latter  appe- 
tite  is  innate  both  in  men  and  wonjen,  who  are  not  defedive 
in  their  formation,  as  much  as  hunger  or  thirll,  though  they 
are  fcldom  affeded  with  it  before  the  years  of  puberty. 
Could  we  undrefs  nature,  and  pry  into  her  deepeft  recefles, 
we  (hould  difcover  the.  feeds  of  this  palfion  before  it  exerts 
itfelf,  as  plainly  as  we  fee  tlie  teeth  in  an  embryo,  before 
the  gums  are  formed.  There  are  few  healthy  people  of  either 
fcx,  whom  it  has  made  no  imprellion  on  beiore  twenty  :  yet, 
as  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  the  civil  fociefy  require  that 
this  fhould  be  kept  a  fecret,  never  to  be  talked  ot  in  public; 
fo,  among  well-bred  people,  it  is  counted  higiily  criminal 
to  mention,  before  coiupany,  any  thing  in  plain  words,  that 

is,  relating  to  this  myftery  of  fuccelliun  :  by  wtucVi  rxv^^ii"^^ 
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the  very  name  of  the  appetite,  though  the  mod  neceflary 
the  continance  of  mankind,  is  become  odious,  and  i 
proper  epithets  commonly  joined  to  lull,  are  filthy  and  al 
minable. 

This  impulfe  of  nature  in  people  of  ftrid  morals,  and  rij 
modefty,  often  difturbs  the  body  for  a  confiderable  time  I 
fore  it  is  underftood  or  known  to  be  what  it  is,  and  it  is 
markable,  that  the  mott  poliflied,  and  bed  inftruded,  j 
generally  the  mofl  ignorant  as  to  this  affair  ;  and  here  I  c 
but  obferve  the  difference  between  man  in  the  wild  Hate 
nature,  and  the  fame  creature  in  the  civil  fociety.  In  t 
firft,  men  and  women,  if  left  rude  and  untaught  in  the  f 
ences  of  modes  and  manners,  would  quickly  find  out  t 
caufe  of  that  difturbance,  and  be  at  a  lofs  no  more  than  oil 
animals  for  a  prefent  remedy  :  befides,  that  it  is  not  probal 
they  would  want  either  precept  or  example  from  the  m( 
e^^perienced.  But,  in  the  fecond,  where  the  rules  of 
ligion,  law,  and  decency,  are  to  be  followed,  and  obeyi 
before  any  dictates  of  nature,  the  youth  of  both  lexes  are 
be  armed  and  fortified  againll  this  impulfe,  and  from  th 
infancy  artfully  frightened  from  the  mod  remote  approacl 
of  it.  The  appetite  itfelf,  and  all  the  fymptoms  of  it,  thou 
they  are  plainly  felt  and  underftood,  are  to  be  ftifled  w 
care  and  ieverity,  and,  in  women,  flatly  difowned,  and 
there  be  occufion,  with  obftinacy  denied,  even  when  the 
felves  are  allecled  by  them.  If  it  throws  them  uito  c 
tempers,  they  muft  be  cured  by  phyfic,  or  eli'e  patien 
bear  them  in  filence  ;  and  it  is  the  intereft  of  the  Ibciety 
preferve  decency  and  politenefs ;  that  women  fliould  ling 
wafte,  and  die,  rather  than  reheve  themfelvesin  an  unlaw 
manner;  and  among  the  fafliionable  part  of  mankind,  t 
people  of  birth  and  fortune,  it  is  expeded  that  matrimu 
fhould  never  be  entered  upon  without  a  curious  regard 
family,  eftate,  and  reputation,  and,  in  the  making  of  match 
the  call  of  nature  be  the  very  Lift  conlideration. 

Thofe,  tlicn,  who  would  make  love  and  luft  fynonymo 
confound  the  effed  with  the  caufe  of  it :  yet  fuch  is  t 
force  of  education,  and  a  habit  of  thinking,  as  we  are  taug 
that  fometimes  perfons  of  either  fex  are  adually  in  love  wv 
out  iceling  any  carnil  defires,  or  penetrating  into  the  intc 
tions  of  nature,  the  eiuJ  propofed  by  her,  without  whi 
they  could  nevc^  have  been  aliectcd  with  that  fortof  paflit 
That  there  are  luch  is  certain,  but  many  more  whofc  p 
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s  to  thofe  refined  notions  are  only  upheld  by  art  and 
Illation.     Thofe,  who  are  really  fuch  Platonic  lovers, 
3mmonly  the  pule-faced  weakly  people,  of  cold  and 
matic  conftitutions  in  either  fex  ;  the  hale  and  robuft, 
lous  temperament,  and  a  fanguine  complexion,  never 
ain  any  love  fo  fpiritual  as  to  exclude  all  thoughts  and 
}  that  relate  to  the  body;  but  if  the  moft  feraphic  lovers 
^  know  the  original  of  their  inclination,  let  them  but 
fe  that  another  ihould  have  the  corporal  enjoyment  of 
erfon  beloved,  and  by  the  tortures  they  will  fuffcr 
:hat  rcfledlion  they  will  foon  difcovcr  the   nature  of 
paflions :  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  parents  and  friends 
e  a  fatisfaftion  in  refleding  on  the  joys  and  comforts  of 
)y  marriage,  to  be  tailed  by  thofe  they  wilh  well  to. 
3  curious,  that  are  fl<:'lled  in  anatomiy/mg  the  invifible 
f  man,  will  obferve  that  the  more  fublime  and  exempt 
ive  is  from  all  thoughts  of  fenfuaUty,  the  more  fpuri- 
is,  and  the  more  it  degenerates  from  its  honeft  original 
rimitive  fimplicity.     The  power  and  fagacity  as  well 
3ur  and  care  of  the  politician  in  civilizing  the  fociety, 
len  no  vdiere  more  confpicuous,  than  in  the  happy 
vance  of  playing  our  paffions  againft  one  another.    By 
ing  our  pride,  and  ftill  increafing  the  good  opinion  v*'e 
jf  ourfelves  on  the  one  hand,  and  infpiring  us  on  the 
with  a  fuperlative  dread  and  mortal  averlion  againft 
,  the  artful  moralifts  have  taught  us  cheerfully  to  en* 
er  ourfelves,  and  if  not  fubdue,  at  leaft,   fo  to  conceal 
ifguife  our  darling  paffion,  lurt,  that  we  fcarce  know 
tn  we  meet  with  it  in  our  breads :  Oh !  the  mighty 
we  have  in  view  for  all  our  felf-denial  1  can  any  man 
ferious  as  to  abftain  from  laughter,  when  he  confiders, 
3r  fo  much  deceit;  and  inlincerity  praclikd  upon  our- 
as  well  as  others,  we  have  no  other  recompenfe  than 
in  fatisfadlion  of  making  our  fpecies  appear  more  exalt- 
i  remote  from  that  of  other  animals,  than  it  really  is  ; 
e,  in  our  confcienccs,  know  it  to  be  ?  yet  this  is  fadt,  . 

I  it  we  plainly  perceive  the  reafon  why  it  was  neceflliry  ■ 

der  odious  every  word  or  aftion  by  which  we  might 
er  the  innate  defire  we   feel  to  perpetuate  our  kind  j  [ 

hy  tamely  to  fubmit  to  the  violence  of  a  furious  ap- 
(which  is  painful  to  refill)  and  innocently  to  obey  the  j 

)refling  demand  of  nature  without  guile  or  hypocrify,  I^ 
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like  other  creatures,  fliould  be  branded  with  the  ignomini- 
ous name  of  brutality. 

What  we  call  love,  then,  is  not  a  genuine,  but  an  adulte- 
rated appetite,  or  rather  a  compound,  a  heap  of  feveral  con- 
tra Jidory  paffions  blended  in  one.  As  it  is  a  produd  of 
nature  warped  by  cullom  and  education,  fo  the  true  origin 
and  lirft  motive  of  it,  as  I  have  hinted  already,  is  flifled  in 
well-bred  people,  and  concealed  from  themfelves  :  all  which 
is  the  reafon,  that,  as  thofe  affefted  with  it,  vary  in  age, 
ftrength,  refolution,  temper,  circumftances,  and  manners, 
the  eileds  of  it  are  fo  different,  whimQcal,  furprifing,  and 
unaccountable. 

It  is  this  paffion  that  makes  jealoufy  fo  troublefome,  and 
the  envy  of  it  often  fo  fatal :  thofe  who  imagine  th^t  there 
may  be  jealoufy  without  love,  do  not  underftand  that  paiBoa 
Men  may  not  have  the  leaft  affection  for  their  wives,  and 
yet  be  angry  with  them  for  their  condudl,  and  fufpicious  of 
them  either  with  or  without  a  caufe  :  but  what  in  fuch  cafci 
affecls  them  is  their  pride,  the  concern  for  tiieir  reputation. 
They  feel  a  hatred  againft  them  without  remorfe ;  when  they 
are  outrageous,  they  can  beat  them  and  go  to  fleep  content- 
edly :  fuch  hufbands  may  watch  their  dames  themfelveSi 
and  have  them,  obferved  by  others ;  but  their  vigilance  is 
not  fo  intenfe  ;  they  are  not  fo  inquifitive  or  induftrious  in 
their  fearches,  neither  do  they  feel  that  anxiety  of  heart  a1 
the  fear  of  a  difcovery,  as  when  love  is  mixed  with  the 
paffions. 

What  confirms  me  in  this  opinion  is,  that  we  never  ob- 
ferve  this  behaviour  between  a  man  and  his  miftrefs ;  f9: 
when  his  love  is  gone  and  he  fufpeds  her  to  be  falfe,  h< 
leaves  her,  and  troubles  his  head  no  more  about  her :  where- 
as,  it  is  the  greatefl  difficulty  imaginable,  even  to  a  man  o; 
fenfe,  to  part  with  his  miftrefs  as  long  as  he  loves  her,  what 
ever  faults  llie  may  be  guilty  of.  If  in  his  anger  he  ftrikc 
her,  he  is  uneafy  after  it ;  his  love  makes  him  refleft  on  thi 
hurt  he  has  done  her,  and  he  wants  to  be  reconciled  to  he 
again.  He  may  talk  of  hating  her,  and  many  times  from  hi 
heart  wiffi  her  hanged,  but  if  he  cannot  get  entirely  rid  o 
his  frailty,  he  can  never  difentangle  himfelf  from  her  :  thougl 
fhe  is  reprefented  in  the  moft  monftrous  guilt  to  his  imagina 
tion,  and  he  has  refolved  and  fwore  a  thoufand  times  neve 
to  come  near  her  again,  there  is  no  trufting  him,  evei 
*\vhen  he  is  fully  convinced  of  her  infidelity,  if  his  love  con 
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5,  his  defpair  is  never  fo  lading,  but  between  the  blacteft 
:  it  he  relents,  and  finds  lucid  intervals  of  hope ;  he 
excufes  for  her,  thinks  of  pardoning,  and  in  order  to 
ks  his  invention  for  poCibilities  that  may  ma  ke  her  ap- 
:efs  criminal 

?E  200.  Real  pleafures,  comforts,  eafe, 

r  the  higheft  good  confided  in  pleafure,  was  the  doc- 
of  Epicurus,  who  yet  led  a  life  exemplary  for  contin- 
!,  fobriety,  and  other  virtues,  which  made  people  of  the  ^ 
eding  ages  quarrel  about  the  fignification  of  pleafure. 
5  who  argued  from  the  temperance  of  the  philofopher, 
rhat  the  delight  Epicurus  meant,  was  being  virtuous  ; 
afmus  in  his  Colloquies  telb  us,  that  there  are  no  greater 
ires  than  pious  Chridians.  Others  that  reflefted  on  the 
ate  manners  of  the  greated  part  of  his  followers,  would 

it,  that  by  pleafures  he  could  have  underdood  nothing 
enfual  ones,  and  the  gratification  of  our  paflions.     I 

not  decide  their  quarrel,  but  am  of  opinion,  that 
ler  men  be  good  or  bad,  what:  they  take  delight  in  is 
pleafure ;  and  not  to  look  out  for  any  further  etymolo- 
3m  the  learned  languages,  1  believe  an  Engliftiman 
judly  call  every  thing  a  pleafure  that  pleafes  him,  and 
ding  to  this  definition,  we  ought  to  difpute  no  more 
t  men's  pleafures  than  their  talles  :  Trahit  fua  quemqus 
'as. 

le  worldly-minded,  voluptuous,  and  ambitious  man,  not- 
landing  he  is  void  of  merit,  covets  precedence  every 
2,  and  defires  to  be  dignified  above  his  betters  :  he  aims 
icious  palaces,  and  delicious  gardens;  his  chief  delight 
excelling  others  in  dately  horles,  jnagnificent  coaches,  a 
irous  attendance,  and  dtiar- bought  furniture.  To  gra- 
is  lud,  he  wilhes  for  genteel,  young,  beautiful  women  of 
ent  charms  and  complexions,  that  HkiU  adore  his  g'reat- 
and  be  really  in  love  with  his  perfon :  his  cellars  he 
i  have  dored  with  the  flower  of  every  country  that  pro- 
»  excellent  wines  :  his  tables  he  deiires  may  be  fervcd 
many  courfes,  and  each  of  them  contain  a  choice  variety 
inties  not  eafily  purchafcd,  and  ample  evidences  of  ela- 
:e  and  judicious  cookery  ;  while  harmonious  mufic,  and 
couched  flattery,  entertain  liis  hearing  by  turns,  li^  ^vcv- 
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ploys  even  in  the  meaneft  trifles,  none  but  the  ableft  and  rood 
ingenious  workmen,  that  his  judgment  and  fancy  may  as  evi- 
dently appear  in  the  lead  tilings  that  belong  to  him  as  his 
wealth  and  quality  are  manifefted  in  thofe  of  greater  value. 
He  defires  to  have  feveral  fets  of  witty,  facetious,  and  polite 
people  to  converfe  with,  and  among  them  he  would  have  fome 
famous  for  learning  and  univerfal  knowledge  :  for  his  ferious 
afiairs,  he  wiflies  to  find  men  of  parts  and  experience,  that 
lliould  be  diligent  and  tuithful.     Thofe  that  are  to  wait  oa 
him  he  would  have  handy,  mannerly,  and  difcreet,  of  comely 
afpe(fl,  and  a  graceful  mien  :  what  he  requires  in  them  bc- 
fides,  is  a  refpedful  care  of  every  thing  that  is  his,  nimble- 
nefs  without  hurry,  difpatch  without  noife,  and  an  unlimited 
obedience  to  his  orders  :  nothing  he  thinks  more  troublefomc 
than  fpeaking  to  fervants  ;  wherefore  he  will  only  be  attend- 
ed by  fuch,  as  by  obferving  his  looks  have  learned  to  inter- 
pret his  will  from  the  flighted  motions.     He  loves  to  fee  an 
elegant  nicety  in  every  thing  that  approaches  him,  and  in 
w^hat  is  to  be  employed  about  his  peifon,  he  defires  a  fuper- 
lativc  cleanlinefs  to  be  religioufly  obferved.     The  chief  o£- 
licCiS  of  his  houfchold  he  would  have  to  be  men  of  birth,  ho- 
nour and  diJlindion,  as  well  as  order,  contrivance,  and  eco- 
nomy ;  for  though  he  loves  to  be  honoured  by  every  body, 
and  receives  the  refpeds  of  the  common  people  with  joy,  yd 
the  homage  that  is  paid  him  by  peifons  of  quality  is  ravifh- 
ing  to  him  in  a  more  tranfcendant  manner. 

While  thus  wallowing  in  a  fea  of  lufl:  and  vanity,  he  is 
wholly  employed  in  provoking  and  indulging  his  appetites, 
he  defires  the  world  Ihould  think  him  altogether  free  from 
pride  and  fejUuality,  and  put  a  favourable  conftrudion  upon 
liis  moft  glaring  vices  :  nay,  if  his  authority  can  purchafe  it, 
he  covets  to  be  thought  wile,  brave,  generous,  good-natured 
and  endued  with  the  virtues  he  thinks  worth  having.  He 
woidd  have  us  believe  that  the  pomp  and  luxury  he  is  ferved 
with  are  as  many  tire for.ie  ])lagues  to  him  ;  and  all  the  gran- 
deur he  appears  in  is  an  ungrateful  burden,  which,  to  his  for 
row,  is  inlcparablc  from  the  high  fphcre  he  moves  in ;  thai 
-^lis  noble  mind,  fo  much  exalted  above  vulgar  capacities 
aims  at  higher  ends,  and  cannot  reiifli  fuch  worthlefs  enjoy- 
ments ;  that  the  higheft  of  his  ambition  is  to  promote  th< 
public  welfare,  and  his  greatcfl:  pleafure  to  fee  his  countrj 
flourifli,  and  every  body  in  it  made  happy.  Thefe  arc  callcc 
real  T)leafurcs  by  the  vicious  and  earthly-minded,  and  who 
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ever  is  able,  either  by  kis  ikill  or  fortune,  after  this  refined 
manner  at  once  to  enjoy  the  world,  and  the  good  opinion  of 
it,  is  counted  extremely  happy  by  all.  the  mod  fafliionable 
part  of  the  people. 

But,  on  the  other  fide,  moft  of  ihe  ancient  philofopliers 
and  grave  moralifts,  efpecially  the  Stoics,  would  not  allow 
any  thing  to.be  a  real  good  that  was  liable  to  be  taken  from 
them  by  others.  They  wifely  confidered  the  inftabiUty  of 
fortune,  and  the  favour  of  princes ;  the  vanity  of  honour, 
and  popular  applaufe;  the  precarioufncfs  of  riches,  r.nd  all 
earthly  polfeflions ;  and  therefore  placed  true  happincfs  in 
the  calm  ferenity  of  a  contented  mind,  free  IVom  guilt  and 
ambition;  a  mind  that,  having  fubdued  every  fenfual  appe- 
tite, defpifes  the  fmiles  as  well  as  frov/ns  (>f  fortune,  and 
taking  no  delight  but  in  contemplation,  defircs  nothing  but 
what  every  body  is  able  to  give  to  himfelf:  a  mind  that, 
armed  with  fortitude  and  refolution,  has  learned  to  fuftain  the 
greateft  lofles  without  concern,  to  endure  pain  without  af- 
ffidtion,  and  to  bear  injuri«r.3  without  refentment.  Many  have 
owned  themfelves  arrived  to  this  height  of  felf- denial,  and 
then,  if  we  may  believe  them,  they  Vv  crc  raifcd  above  com- 
mon mortals,  and  their  ftrength  extended  vallly  beyond  the 
pitch  of  their  firit  nature:  they  could  behold  the  anger  of 
threatening  tyrants  and  the  moft  imminent  dangers  without 
terror,  and  preferved  their  tranquillity  in  ihe  midll  of  tor- 
ments :  death  itfelf  they  could  meet  with  intrepidity,  and 
left  the  world  with  no  greater  reludance  than  they  had 
fliowed  fondnefs  at  their  entrance  into  it. 

Thefe  among  the  ancients  have  always  bore  the  greateH: 
fwayj  yet  others  that  were  no  fools  neither,  have  exploded 
thofe  precepts  as  impracticable,  called  their  notions  roman- 
tic, and  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  what  thefe  Stoics  aflerted 
of  themfelves,  exceeded  all  human  force  and  polfibility  ;  and 
that  therefore  the  virtues  they  boafted  of  could  be  nothing 
but  haughty  pretence,  full  of  arrogance  and  hypocrily;  yet 
notwithftanding  thefe  cenfures,  the  ferious  part  of  the  world, 
and  the  generahty  of  v/ife  men  that  have  lived  ever  fince  to 
this  day,  agree  with  the  Stoics  in  the  moft  material  points ; 
as  that  there  can  be  no  true  felicity  in  what  depends  on 
things  perifhable  ;  that  peace  within  is  the  greateft  blelfing, 
and  no  conqueft  like  that  oi  our  paffions ;  that  knowledge, 
temperance,  fortitude,  humility,  and  other  embe\V\V\vw\e.Yv\.^ 
cf  the  mind  are  the  moil  vulut^ble  acquiiitions :  t\v;xt  t\o  t^'OkXv 
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can  be  happy  but  he  that  is  good  :  and  that  the  virtuous  are 
only  capable  of  enjoying  real  pleafures. 

1  expeft  to  be  aiked,  why  in  the  fable  I  have  called  thofc 
pleafures  real,  that  are  diredlly  oppofite  to  thofe  which  I  own 
the  wife  men  of  all  ages  have  extolled  as  the  mod  valuable? 
My  anfwer  is,  becaufe  1  do  not  call  things  pleafures  which 
men  fay  are  beft,  but  fuch  as  they  feem  to  be  mod  pleafed 
with ;  how  can  I  believe  that  a  mans  chief  delight  is  in  the  J 
embellilhment  of  the  mind,  when  1  fee  him  ever  employ-  \ 
ed  abc;«t,  and  daily  purfue  the  pleafures  that  are  contrary  to 
them  ?  John  never  cuts  any  pudding,  but  juft  enough  that 
you  cannot  fay  he  took  none  :  this  little  bit,  after  much 
chomping  and  chewing,  you  fee  goes  down  with  him  like 
chopped  hay  ;  after  that  he  falls  upon  the  beef  with  a  vera-  i 
cious  appetite,  and  crams  himfelf  up  to  his  throat.     Is  it  not 
provoking,  to  hear  John  cry  every  djiy  that  pudding  is  all 
ins  delight,  and  that  he  docs  not  value  th^  beef  of  a  farthing. 

1  could  fwagger  about  fortitude  and  the  contempt  of 
riches  as  much  as  Seneca  himfelf,  and  would  undertake  to 
write  ;wice  as  much  in  behalf  of  poverty  as  ever  he  did ;  for 
the  tenth  part  of  his  ellate,  I  could  teach  the  way  to  his  fum-' 
mu?n  bonuvi  as  exadlly  as  I  know  my  way  home:  I  could  tell 
people  to  extricate  themfelves  from  all  worldly  engagements, 
and  to  purify  the  mind,  they  mult  dived  themfelves  of  their 
pallions,  as  men  take  out  the  furniture  when  they  would 
clean  a  room  thoroughly  ;  and  1  am  clearly  of  the  opinion, 
that  the  malice  and  mod  fevere  drokes  of  fortune,  can  do  no 
more  injury  to  a  mind  thus  dripped  of  all  fears,  widics,  and 
inclinations,  than  a  blind  horfe  can  do  in  an  empty  bam. 
In  the  theory  of  all  this  1  am  very  perfect,  but  the  praftice  is 
very  difficult ;  and  if  you  went  about  picking  my  pocket, 
ofleied  to  take  the  viduals  from  before  me  when  1  am 
hungiy,  or  made  but  the  lead  motion  of  fpitting  in  my  face, 
1  dare  not  promife  how  philofophically  I  fliould  behave  my- 
felf.  But  that  I  am  forced  to  fubmit  to  every  caprice  of  my 
unruly  nature,  you  will  fay,  is  no  argument,  that  others  arc 
as  liitle  maders  of  theirs,  and  therefore,  1  am  wiUing  to  pay 
adoration  to  virtue  wherever  I  can  meet  with  it,  with  a  pro- 
vilo  Lhat  I  fliall  not  be  obliged  to  admit  any  as  fuch,  where  1 
can  fee  no  felf-denial,  or  to  judge  of  mens  fentiments  irom 
thtir  words,  where  1  have  their  Uves  before  me. 

1  have  fearched  through  every  degree  and  dation  of  men 
and  confefs,  that  1  have  found  no  where  more  auderity  ol 
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lers,  or  greater  contempt  of  earthly  pleafures,  than  in 
religious  houfes,  where  people  freely  religning  and  re- 
;  from  the  world  to  combat  themfelves,  have  no  other 
efs  but  fubdue  their  appetites.  What  can  be  a  greater 
nee  of  perfed  chaftity,  and  a  fuperlative  love,  to  imma- 
2  purity  in  men  and  women,  than  that  in  the  prime  of 
age,  when  luft  is  mod  raging,  they  ihould  adually  fe- 

themfelves  from  each  others  company,  and  by  a  vo- 
ry  renunciation  debar  themfelves  for  life,  not  only  from 
:annefs,  but  even  the  mod  lawful  embraces  ?  thofe  that 
in  from  flefli,  and  often  all  manner  of  food,  one  would 

in  the  right  way,  to  conquer  all  carnal  defires ;  and  I 
.  almoft  fwear,  that  he  does  not  confult  his  eafe,  who 
mauls  his  bare  back  and  fhoulders  with  unconfcionable 
s,  and  conftantly  roufed  at  night  from  his  fleep,  leaves 
;d  for  his  devotion.  Who  can  defpife  riches  more,  or 
himfelf  lels  avaricious  than  he,  who  will  not  fo  much 
jch  gold  or  filver,  no  not  with  his  feet  ?  Or  can  any 
al  fliovv  himfelf  lefs  luxurious  or  more  humble  than  the 
that  making  poverty  his  choice,  contents  himfelf  with 
s  and  fragments,  and  refufes  to  eat  any  bread  but  what 
lowed  upon  him  by  the  charity  of  others. 
ch  fair  inftances  of  felf- denial,  would  make  me  bow 
I  to  virtue,  if  I  was  not  deterred  and  warned  from  it  by 
my  perfons  of  eminence  and  learning,  who  unaniraoul- 
1  me  that  I  am  miftaken,  and  all  I  have  feen  is  farce  and 
crify  ;  that  what  feraphic  love  they  may  pretend  to, 
is  nothing  but  difcord  among  them ;  and  that  how  pe- 
tial  the  nuns  and  friars  may  appear  in  their  fevcral  con- 
,  they  none  of  them  facrifice  their  darling  lulls  :  that 
ig  the  women,  they  are  not  all  virgins  that  pafs  for  fuch, 
hat  if  I  was  to  be  let  into  their  fecrets,  and  examine 
of  their  fubterraneous  privacies,  I  fliould  foon  be  con- 
d  by  fcenes  of  horror,  that  fome  of  them  muft  have 
mothers.  That  among  the  men  1  Ihould  find  calum- 
nvy,  and  ill- nature,  in  the  higheft  degree,  or  elfe  glutto- 
runkennefs,  and  impurities  of  a  more  execrable  kind  than 
ery  itfelf :  and  as  for  the  mendicant  orders,  that  they 
I  nothing  but  their  habits  from  other  fturdy  beggars, 
deceive  people  with  a  pitiful  tone,  and  an  outward 
of  niifery,  and  as  foon  as  they  are  out  of  fight,  lay  by 
cant,  indulge  their  appetites,  and  enjoy  one  another, 
the  ftridl  rules,  and  fo  many  outward  figns  o£  de,\oUoTv 
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obferved  amoncf  thofe  religious  orders,  defcrve  fuch  harfh 
cenfures,  we  may  well  defpair  of  meeting  with  virtue  any 
where  elfe ;  for  if  we  look  into  the  adlions  of  the  antagonifts 
and  greateft  accufers  of  thofe  votaries,  we  (hall  not  find  fo 
much  as  the  appearance  of  felf-denial.  The  reverend  divines 
of  all  fedls,  even  of  the  moft  reformed  churches  in  all  coun- 
tries, take  care  with  the  Cyclops  Evangeliphorus  firft ;  ut 
ventri  bene  Jit,  and  afterwards,  ne  quid  defit  iis  qua  fub  ventre 
flint.  To  thefe  they  will  defire  you  to  add  convenient  houfes, 
handfome  furniture,  good  fires  in  winter,  pleafant  gardens  in 
lummer,  neat  clothes,  and  money  enough  to  bring  up  their 
children  ;  precedency  in  all  companies,  refpedl  from  every 
body,  and  then  as  much  religion  as  you  pleafe.  The  things 
1  have  named  are  the  neceflary  comforts  of  life,  which  the 
mod  modeft  are  not  alhamed  to  claim,  and  which  they  are 
very  unealy  without.  They  are,  it  is  true,  made  of  the  fame 
mould,  and  have  ihc  fame  corrupt  nature  with  other  men, 
born  with  the  fame  infirmities,  fubjeft  to  the  fame  paflions, 
and  liable  to  the  fame  temptations,  and  therefore  if  they 
are  diligent  in  their  calling,  and  can  but  abftain  from  murder, 
adultry ,  fwearing,  drunkennefs,  and  other  heinous  vices,  their 
lives  are  all  called  unblemiflied,  and  their  reputations  un- 
fpotted;  their  fundion  renders  them  holy,  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  fo  many  carnal  appetites,  and  the  enjoyment  of  fo 
much  luxurious  eafe  notwithltanding,  they  may  fet  upon 
themielves  what  value  their  pride  and  parts  will  allo,w  them. 
All  this  I  have  nothing  againil,  but  I  fee  no  felf-denial, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  virtue. .  Is  it  fuch  a  mortifi- 
cation not  to  defire  a  greater  fliare  of  worldly  blefiings,  than 
what  every  reafonable  man  ought  to  be  Satisfied  with  ?  Or,  is 
there  any  mighty  merit  in  not  bemg  flagitious,  and  forbear- 
ing indecencies  that  are  repugnant  to  good  manners,  and 
which  no  prudent  man  would  be  guilty  of,  though  he  had 
no  religion  at  all  ? 

I  know  I  ihall  be  t;old,  that  the  rcafon  why  the  clergy  are 
fo  violent  in  iheir  refentments,  when  at  any  time  they  are 
,  but  in  the  leait  aifronted,  and  fiiow  themfelves  fo  void  of  all 
patience  wlien  their  rights  are  invaded,  is  their  great  care  to 
prelerve  their  calling,  their  profeffion  from  contempt,  not  for 
their  own  fakes,  but  to  be  more  ferviceable  to  others.  It  is 
the  fame  reafoii  that  makes  them  folicitous  about  the  com- 
forts and  conveniencies  of  life  ;  for  ihould  they  fufter  them- 
felves to  be  infuhed  over,  be  content  with  a  coarfer  diet,  and 
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more  ordinary  clothes  than  other  people,  the  multitude, 
judge  from  outward  appearances,  would  be  apt  to  think 
the  clergy  was  no  more  the  immediate  care  of  Provi- 
e  than  other  folks,  and  fo  not  only  undervalue  their  per- 
but  defpife  likewife  all  the  reproofs  and  inftrudtions  that 
I  from  them.  This  is  an  admirable  plea,  and  as  it  is 
h  made  ufe  of,  I  will  try  the  worth  of  it. 
im  not  of  the  learned  Dr.  Echard's  opinion,  that  pover- 
one  of  thofe  things  that  bring  the  clergy  into  contempt, 
further  than  as  it  may  be  an  occafion  of  difcovering  their 
1  fide :  for  when  men  are  always  ftruggling  with  their 
condition,  and  are  unable  to  bear  the  burden  of  it  with- 
duclancy,  it  is  then  they  (how  how  uneafy  their  poverty 
ipon  them,  how  glad  they  would  be  to  have  their  circum- 
:cs  meliorated,  and  what  a  real  value  they  have  for  the 
I  things  cf  this  world.  He  that  harangues  pn  the  con- 
)t  of  riches,  and  the  vanity  of  earthly  enjoyments,  in  a 
threadbare  gown,  becaufe  he  has  no  other,  and  would 
•  his  old  greaiy  hat  no  longer  if  any  body  would  give  him 
tter;  that  drinks  fmall  beer  at  home  with  a  heavy  coun- 
nce,  but  leaps  at  a  glafe  of  wine  if  he  can  catch  it  abroad; 
with  little  appetite  feeds  upon  his  ow^n  coarfe  mcfs,  but 
to  greedily  where  he  can  pleale  his  palate,  and  exprefles 
ncommon  joy  al  an  invitation  to  a  fplendid  dinner  :  it  is 
lat  is  dcfpifed,  not  becaufe  he  is  poor,  but  becaufe  he 
vs  not  how  to  be  fo,  with  that  content  and  refignatioii 
:h  he  preaches  to  others,  and  fo  dilcovers  his  inclinations  |ll 

I  contrary  to  his  docUine.     But,  when  a  man  from  the 
tnefs  of  his  foul  (or  an  obllinate  vanity,  which  will  do  as 
)  refolving  to  fubdue  his  appetites  in  good  earned,  re- 
all  the  offers  of  eafe  and  luxury  that  can  be  made  to 
and  embracing  a  voluntary  poverty  wath  cheerfulnefs. 
Is  whatever  may  gratii'y  the  fenies,  and  adlually  facri- 
all  his  pallions  to  his  piide,  in  acling  this  part,  the  vul- 
far  from  contemning,  will  be  ready  to  deify  and  adore 
HijW  famous  have  the  Cynic  philofophers  made  them- 
s,  only  by  refuiing  to  diilimulate  and  make  ufe  of  fuper- 
es  ?  Did  not  the  moil  ambitious  monarch  the  world  ever 
,  condefcend  to  vifit  Diogenes  in  his  tub,  and  return  to 
died  incivihty,  the  highell  compliment  a  man  of  his 
J  WIS  able  to  make  ? 

nnkind  arc  very  willing  to  take  one  anothers  word,  when 
lie  Ibme  ciirt/ni/h/ices  that  corroborate  wbuX.  \^  x.o\^ 
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them ;  but  when  our  adlions  diredly  contradift  what  wc  :_ 
fay,  it  is  counted  impudence  to  defire  belief.  If  a  jolly  hale 
fellow,  with  glowing  cheeks  and  warm  hands,  newly  return- 
ed from  fome  fmart  exercife,  or  elfe  the  cold  bath,  tells  m 
in  frofty  weather,  that  he  cares  not  for  the  fire,  we  are  eafily 


; 


induced  to  beUeve  him,  efpecially  if  he  adually  turns  firom 
it,  and  we  know  by  his  circumftances,  that  he  wants  neither 
fuel  nor  clothes :  but  if  we  fhould  hear  the  fame  from  the 
mouth  of  a  poor  ftarved  wretch,  with  fwelled  hands,  and  a  • 
livid  countenance,  in  a  thin  ragged  garment,  we  fhould  not ' 
believe  a  word  of  what  he  faid,  elpeciully  if  we  faw  him 
Ihaking  and  ihivering,  creep  toward  the  funny  bank ;  and 
we  would  conclude,  let  him  fay  what  he  could,  that  warm 
clothes,  and  a  good  fire,  would  be  veiy  acceptable  to  him. 
The  application  is  eafy,  and  therefore  if  there  be  any  clergy 
upon  earth  that  would  be  thought  not  to  care  for  the  worldt. } 
and  to  value  the  foul  above  the  body,  let  them  only  forbear 
fliowing  a  greater  concern  for  their  fenfual  pleafures  than 
they  generally  do  for  their  fpiritual  ones,  and  they  may  reft 
fatisfiedj  that  no  poverty,  while  they  bear  it  with  fortitude, 
will  ever  bring  them  into  contempt,  how  mean  foever  tiieir 
circumftances  may  be. 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  paftor  that  has  a  little  flock  intrufted  to 
him,  of  which  he  is  very  careful :  He  preaches,  vifits,  ex- 
horts, reproves  among  his  people  with  zeal  and  prudence, 
and  does  them  all  the  kind  ofliccs  that  lie  in  his  power  to 
make  them  happy.  There  is  no  doubt  but  thofe  under  his 
care  muft  be  very  much  obliged  to  him.  Now,  we  fliall 
fuppofe  once  more,  that  this  good  man,  by  the  help  of  a 
little  felf-denial,  is  contented  to  live  upon  half  his  income, 
accepting  only  of  twenty  pounds  a-year.  inftead  of  forty, 
which  he  could  claim ;  and  moreover,  that  he  loves  his  pa- 
rifliioners  fo  well,  that  he  will  never  leave  them  for  any  pre- 
ferment whatever,  no  not  a  bifhoprick,  though  it  be  olier- 
ed.  I  cannot  fee  but  all  this  might  be  an  ealy  talk  to  a 
man  who  profefles  mortification,  and  has  no  value  fy  world- 
ly pleafures ;  yet  luch  a  dilinterefted  divine,  1  dare  promife, 
notwithftanding  the  degeneracy  of  mankind,  will  be  loved, 
efteemed,  and  have  every  body's  good  word;  nay,  I  would 
fwear,  that  though  he  fhould  yet  further  exert  himfelf,  give 
above  half  of  his  fmall  revenue  to  the  poor,  live  upon  no- 
thing but  oatmeal  and  water,  lie  upon  ftraw,  and  wear  the 
coarfeft  cloth  that  could  be  made,  his  mean  way  of  living 
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wiDuld  never  be  refleded  on,  or  be  a  difparagement  either 
to  himfeli  or  the  order  he  belonged  to  ;  but  that  on  the  con- 
trary his  poverty  would  never  be  mentioned  but  to  his  glory, 
as  long  as  his  memory  (hould  lad. 

But  Cfays  a  charitable  young  gentlewoman)  though  you 
have  the  heart  to  ftarve  your  parfon,  have  you  no  bowels  of 
compaflion  for  his  wife  and  children  ?  pray  what  muft  re- 
main of  forty  pounds  a  year,  after  it  has  been  twice  fo  un- 
mercifully fplit  ?  or  would  you  have  the  poor  woman  and 
the  innocent  babes  likewife  live  upon   oatmeal  and  water, 
and  lie  upon  ftraw,  you  unconfcionable  wretch,  with  all 
your  fuppofitions  and  felf-dcnials;  nay,  isitpoffible,  though 
they  ihould  all  live  at  your  own  murdering  rate,  that  lefs 

than  ten  pounds  a  year  could  maintain  a  family  ? Do  not 

be  in  a  paffion,  good  Mrs.  Abigail,  I  have  a  greater  regard 
for  your  fex  than  to  prefcribe  fuch  a  lean  diet  to  married 
men ;  but  1  confefs  1  forgot  the  wives  and  children :  The 
main  reafon  was,  becaufe  I  thought  poor  priefts  could  have 
no  occafion  for  them.     Who  couW  imagine,  that  the  parfon 
who  is  to  teach  others  by  example  as  well  as  precept,  was 
not  able  to  withftand  thofe  delires  which  the  wicked  world 
itfelf  calls  unreafonable?  What  is  the  reafon  when  an  appren- 
tice marries  before  he  is  out  of  his  time,  that  unlefs  he  meets 
with  a  good  fortune,  all  his  relations  arc  angry  with  him, 
and  every  body  blames  him  ?     Nothing  elfe,  but  becaufe  at 
that  time  he  has  no  money  at  his  difpofal,  and  being  bound 
to  his  mafter's  fervice,  has  no  leifure,  and  perhaps  httle  capa- 
city to  provide  for  a  family.      What  mull  we  i'ay  to  a  parlon 
that  has  twenty,  or,  if  you  will,  forty  pounds  a-year,  that 
being  bound  more  ftriftly  to  all  the  ferv  ices  a  parifli  and  his 
duty  require,  has  little  tipie,  and  generally  much  lefs  ability 
to  get  any  more  ?     Is  it  not  very  realbnable  he  fhould  mar- 
ry ?     But  why   fliould  a  fober  young  man,  who  is  guil- 
ty of  no   vice,    be    debarred    from    lawful    enjoyments  ? 
Right;  marriage  is  lawful,  and  fo  is  a  coach ;  but  vvliat  is  that 
to  people  that    have  not   money   enough   to  keep    one  ? 
If  he    muft   have   a  wife,    let   him  look   out   for  money, 
or  wait  for  a  greater  benefice,  or  fomething  elfe  to  maintain 
her  handfbmcly,  and   bear  all  incident  charges.     But  no- 
body that  has  any  thing  herftlf  will  have -him,  and  he  cannot 
Hay:  He  has  a  very  good  ftomach,  and  all  the  lymptoms  of 
health ;  it  is  not  every  body  that  can  live  without  a  woman  ; 
it  is  better  to  marr^  than  burn. What  a  wodd  o^  fe\l-<i^- 
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nialisherc?     The  fober  young  man  is  very  willing  to  be 
virtuous,  but  you  muft  not  crofs  his  inclinations ;  he  pro- 
mifes  never  to  be  a  deer-dealer,  upon  condition  that  he  fliall  ( 
have  venifon  of  his  own,  and  no  body  muft  doubt,  but  that  j 
if  it  come  to  the  pufti,  he  is  qualified  to  fufler  marty  rdom,  j 
though  he  owns  that  he  has  not  ftrength  enough,  patiendy 
to  bear  a  fcratched  finger. 

When  we  fee  fo  many  of  the  clergy,  to  indulge  their  luft, 
abrutifh  appetite,  run  themfelves  after  this  manner  upon  an  [ 
inevitable  poverty,    which,  unlefs  they  could  bear  it  with  "__ 
greater  fortitude,  than  they  difcover  in  all  their adUons,  muft; 
of  necelfity  make  them  contemptible  to  all  the  world,  what 
credit  muft  we  give  them,  when  they  pretend  that  they 
conform  themfelves  to  the  world,    not  becaufe  they  take 
delight  in  the  feveral  decencies,  conveniences,  and  oma-. 
raents  of  it,    but    only    to   prcferve    their   fundtion  firom^ 
contempt,  in  order  to  be  more  ufcful  to  others  ?     Have  we 
not  reafon  to  bcheve,  that  what  they  fay  is  full  of  hypocrify 
and  falfehood,  and  that  concupifcence  is  not  the  only  appc-  i 
tite  they  want  to  gratify  ;  that  the  haughty  airs  and  quick 
fenfe  of  injuries,  the  curious  elegance  in  drcfs,  and  nicenefs 
of  palate,  to  be  obferved  in  moft  of  them  that  arc  able  to 
ihow  them,  are  the  refults  of  pride  and  luxury  in  them,  as 
they  are  in  other  people,  and  that  the  clergy  are  not  poflef- 
fed  of  more  intrinfic  virtue  than  any  other  profeflion  ? 

I  am  afraid,  by  this  time  I  have  given  many  of  my  readers 
a  real  difpleafure,  by  dwelling  fo  long  upon  the  reahty  of 
pleafure  ;  but  I  cannot  help  it,  there  is  one  thing  comes  in- 
to my  head  to  corroborate  what  I  have  urged  already,  which 
1  cannot  forbear  mentioning  :  It  is  this :  Thofe  who  govern 
others  throughout  the  world,  are  atJeaft  as  wife  as  the  people 
that  are  governed  by  them,  generally  fpeaking  :  If,  for  this 
reafon,  we  would  take  pattern  from  our  luperiors,  we  have 
but  to  caft  our  eyes  on  all  the  courts  and  governments  in 
the  univerfe,  and  we  fhall  foon  perceive  from  the  adlions  of 
the  great  ones,  which  opinion  they  fide  with,  and  what 
pleafures  thofe  in  the  higheil  llations  of  all  fcem  to  be  moft 
fond  of:  For,  if  it  be  allowable  ar  ail  to  judge  of  people's  in- 
clinations, from  their  manner  of  living,  none  can  be  lefs  in- 
jured by  it,  than  thofe  who  are  the  moft  at  liberty  to  do  as 
they  pleafe. 

If  the  great  ones  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  laity  of  any 

country  whatever,   had  no  value  for  earthly  pleafures,  and 

did  not  endcuvoar  to  gratify  their  app^ui^^,  ^x\v7  ;xx^  ^xvn^ 
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and  revenge  fo  raging  among  them,  and  all  the  other  paf- 
iions  improved  and  refined  upon  m  courts  of  princes  more 
thun  any  where  clfe,  and  why  are  their  repafts,  their  recre- 
ations, and  whole  manner  of  livhig  always  fuch  as  are  ap- 
proved of,  coveted,  and  imitated  by  the  moft  fenfual  people 
of  that  fame  country  ?     If  defpifing  all  vilible  decorations 
they  were  only  in  love  with  the  embelHflmients  of  the  mind, 
why  fhould  they  borrow  fo  many  of  the  implements,  and 
make  ufe  of  the  moll  darling  toys  of  the  luxurious  ?     Why 
fhould  a  lord  treafurer,  or  a  biftiop,  or  even  the  grand  fignior, 
or  the  pope  of  Rome,  to  be  good  and  virtuous,  and  endea- 
vour the  conquell  of  his  paflions,  have  occaiion  for  greater 
revenues,  richer  furniture,  or  a  more  numerous  attention,  as 
to  peribnal  fervice,  than  a  private  man?   What  virtue  is  it 
the  exercife  of  which  requires  fo  much  pomp  and  fuperfluity, 
as  are  to  be  feen  by  all  men  in  power  ?    A  man  has  as  much 
opportunity  to  praclife  temperance,  that  has  but  one  dilh  at 
a  meal,  as  he  that  is  conflantly  ferved  with  three  courfcs, 
and  a  dozen  dUIies  in  each :  One  may  exercue  as  much  pa- 
tience, and  be  as  full  of  felf-denial  ou  a  few  flocks,  without 
curtains  or  tefter,  as  in  a  velvet  bed  that  is  fixteen  foot  high. 
The  virtuous  pofleilions  of  the  mind  are  neither  charge  nor 
burden :  A  man  may  bear  misfortunes  with  fortitude  in  a 
garret,  forgive  injuries  a-foot,  and  be  chafte,  though  he  has 
not  a  fhirt  to  his  back  :     and  therefore  1  (hall  never  believe, 
but  that  an  inditferent  fculler,  if  he  was  intruded  with  it, 
might  carry  all  the  learning  and  religion  that  one  man  can 
contain,  as  well  as  a  barge  with  fix  oars,  efpecially  if  it  wus 
but  to  crofs  from  Lambeth  to  Welhiiinfter ;  or  that  humi- 
lity is  fo  ponderous  a  virtue,  that  it  requires  fix  horfes  to 
draw  it. 

To  fay  that  men  not  being  fo  eafily  governed  by  their 
equals  as  by  their  fuperiors,  it  is  neceflury,  that  to  keep 
the  multitude  in  av/e,  thofe  who  rule  over  us  fhould  ex- 
cel others  in  outv/ard  appearance,  and  confequently,  that 
all  in  high  (lations  fliould  have  badges  of  honour,  and  en- 
figns  of  power  to  be  dillinguilhed  from  the  vulgar,  is  a  fri- 
volous objedlion.  This,  in  the  firil  place,  can  only  be 
of  ufe  to  poor  princes,  and  weak  and  precarious  governments, 
that  being  aftually  unable  to  maintain  the  public  peace,  arc 
obliged  with  a  pageant  Ihow  to  make  up  what  they 
want  in  real  power :  fo  the  governor  of  Bataviii,  in  the 
Eatl  Indies,  is  forced  to  keep  up  a  grandeur,  aud  Ivve  \\\  \x 
Tsagmficcncc  above  his  quality^  to  Ihike  a  lerroi  u\  xX^'i  WJX- 
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tives  of  Java,  who,  if  they  had  (kill  and  conduct,  are  ftrofljf 
enough  to  deftroy  ten  times  the  number  of  their  mafters ; . 
but  great  princes  and  dates  that  keep  large  fleets  at  fea,  and 
numerous  armies  in  the  field,  have*  no  occafion  for  fuch  ftnU' 
tagems ;  for  what  makes  them  formidable  abroad,  will  never . 
fail  to  be  their  fccurity  at  home.  Secondly,  what  mufl  protcft  ; 
the  lives  and  wealth  of  people  from  the  attempts  of  wicked 
men  in  all  focieties,  is  the.feverity  of  the  laws,  and  diligent  ad- 
miniftration  of  impartial  juft ice.  Theft,  houfe-breaking,  and 
murder,  are  not  to  be  prevented  by  the  fcarlet  gowns  of  the  al- 
dermen, the  gold  chains  of  the  (heriffs,the  fine  trappings  of  the 
ir  horfes,or  any  gaudy  fliow  whatever :  Thofe  pageant  oma- 
ments  are  beneficial  another  way ;  they  are  eloquent  ledures 
to  apprentices,  and  the  ufe  of  them  is  to  animate,  not  to  de- 
ter :  but  men  of  abandoned  principles  muft  be  awed  by  rug 
ged  officers,  ftrong  prifons,  watchful  jailors,  the  hangman, 
and  the  gallows.  If  London  was  to  be  one  week  deftiuttc 
of  conftables  and  watchmen  to  guard  the  houfes  a- nights, 
half  the  bankers  would  be  ruined  in  that  time,  and  if  my 
lord  mayor  had  nothing  to  defend  himfelf  but  his  great  two 
handed  fword,  the  huge  cap  of  maintenance,  and  his  gilded 
mace,  he  would  foon  be  ftripped,  in  the  very  ftreets  to  the 
city,  of  all  his  finery  in  his  ftately  coach. 

But  let  us  grant  that  the  eyes  of  the  mobility  are  to  be 
dazzled  with  a  gaudy,  outfide  ;  if  virtue  was  the  chief  delight 
of  great  men,  why  Ihould  their  extravagance  be  extended 
to  things  not  underftood  by  the  mob,  and  wholly  lemoved 
from  public  view,  1  mean  their  private  diverfions,  the  pomp 
and  luxury  of  the  dining-room  and  the  bed-chamber,  and 
the  curiofi^ies  of  the  clofet  ?  few  of  the  vulgar  know  that 
there  is  wine  of  a  guinea  the  bottle,  that  birds,  no  bigger 
than  larks,  are  often  fold  for  luilf-a  guinea  a  piece,  or  that  a 
fingle  pidturc  may  be  worth  feveral  thoufand  pounds :  be- 
fides,  is  it  to  be  imagined,  that  unlefs  it  was  to  pleafe  their 
own  appetites,  men  fhould  put  thcmfelves  to  fuch  vail  ex- 
pences  for  a  political  fhow,  and  be  fo  folicitous  to  gain  the 
efteem  of  thofe  whom  they  fo  much  ddpife  in  every  thing 
elfe  ?  if  we  allow  that  the  fplendor  and  all  the  elegancy  of 
a  court  infipid,  and  only  tirefome  to  the  prince  himfelf,  and 
are  altogether  made  ufe  of  to  preferve  royal  niajelly  from 
contempt,  can  we  fay  the  fame  of  half  a  dozen  illegitimate 
children,  moft  of  them  the  offspring  of  adultery,  by  the  fame 
majefty,  got,  educated,  and  made  princes  at  the  cxpence  of 
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iti(m !  therefore,  it  is  evident,  that  this  awing  of  the 
Lide,  by  a  diftinguiflied  manner  of  living,  is  only  a 
md  pretence,  under  which,  great  men  would  (helter 
anity,  and  indulge  every  appetite  about  them  without 
ch. 

urgomafter  of  Amfterdam,  in  his  plain  black  fuit,  fol- 
perhaps  by  one  footman,  is  fully  as  much  refpeded, 
tter  obeyed,  than  a  lord  mayor  of  London,  with  all 
^ndid  equipage,  and  great  train  of  attendance.  Where 
is  a  real  power,  it  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  any  tem- 
e  or  aufterity  of  life  (hould  ever  render  the  peribn,  in 
that  power  is  lodged,  contemptible  in  his  office,  from 
iperor  to  the  beadle  of  a  parifh.  Cato,  in  his  go- 
ent  of  Spain,  in  which  he  acquitted  himfelfwith  fo 
jlory,  had  only  three  fervants  to  attend  him;  do  we  hear 
ly  of  his  orders  were  ever  flighted  for  this,notwithftand- 
Lt  beloved  his  bottle?  and,  when  that  great  man  marched 
»t  through  the  fcorching  fands  of  Libya,  and  parched  up 
hirft,  refufed  to  touch  the  water  that  was  brought  him, 
all  his  foldiers  had  drank,  do  we  ever  read  that  this 
forbearance  weakened  his  authority,  or  leflened  him 
efteem  of  his  army  ?  but  what  need  we  go  fo  far  off? 
iias  not,  for  theie  many  ages,  been  a  prince  lefs  inclin- 
pomp  and  luxury  thanKhe  *  prefent  king  of  Sweden, 
enamoured  with  the  title  of  hero,  has  not  only  facri- 
the  lives  of  his  fubjedts,  and  welfare  of  his  dominions, 
v'hat  is  more  uncommon  in  fovereigns)  his  own  eafe, 
lU  the  comforts  of  life,  to  an  implacable  fpirit  of  re- 
;  yet  he  is  obeyed  to  the  ruin  of  his  people,  in  obfti- 
maintaining  a  war  that  has  almoft  utterly  deftroyed 
igdom. 

us  1  have  proved,  that  the  real  pleafures  of  all  men  in 
2  are  worldly  and  fenfual,  if  we  judge  from  their  prac- 
1  fay  all  men  in  nature,  becaufe  devout  Chriftians, 
ilone  are  to  be  excepted  here,  being  regenerated,  and 
•naturally  affifted  by  the  Divine  grace,  cannot  be  faid 
in  nature.  How  ftrange  it  is,  that  they  fliould  all  fo 
moufly  deny  it  I  a(k  not  only  the  divines  and  moralifts 
;ry  nation,  but  likewife  all  that  are  rich  and  powerful, 
real  pleafure,  and  they  will  tell  you,  with  the  Stoics, 
here  can  be  no  true  felicity  in  things  mundane  and 

*  This  was  wrote  in  17 14. 
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corruptible  :  but  then  look  upon  their  lives,  and  you  wiH 
find  they  take  delight  in  no  other. 

What  muft  we  do  in  this  dilemma?  fhall  we  be  fo  un- 
charitable, as  judging  from  mens  actions,  to  fay,  that  all 
the  world  prevaricates,  and  that  this  is  not  their  opinion,  let 
them  talk  what  they  will  ?  or  (hall  we  be  fo  filly,  as  relying 
on  what  they  fay,  to  think  them  finccre  in  their  fentimcnn 
and  fo  not  believe  our  own  eyes?  or  Ihall  we  rather  endeavour 
to  believe  ourfelves  and  them  too,  and  fay  with  Montagne, 
that  they  imagine,  and  are  fully  perfuaded,  that  they  believe  j 
what  they  do  not  believe  ?  thefe  are  his  words :  "  fomc  im-  [ 
"  pofe  on  the  world,  and  would  be  thought  to  belive  what] 
"  they  really  do  not :  but  much  the  greater  number  impofis 
upon  themfelves,  not  conlidering,  nor  thoroughly  appre- 
hending what  it  is  to  believe."     But  this  is  making  alV 
mankind  either  fools  or  impoftors,  which,  to  avoid,  there  ii 
nothing. left  us,  but  to  fay  wlfdt  Mr.  Bayle  has  endeavoured 
to  prove  at  large  in  his  Reflexions  on  Comets :  **  that  man  ii  j 
"  fo  unaccountable  a  creature  as  to  aft  moll  commonly  a-. 
•'  gainft  his  principle  ;"  and  this  is  fo  iar  from  being  injuri* 
ous,  that  it  is  a  compliment  to  human  nature,  for  we  muft 
fee  cither  this  or  worfe. 

This  contradiction  in  the  frame  of  man  is  the  reafon  that 
the  theory  of  virtue  is  lb  well  undedlood,  and  the  practice 
of  it  fo  rarely  to  be  met  with.  If  you  aik  me  where  to  lool* 
for  thofe  beautiful  fliining  qualities  of  prime  minifters,  anci 
the  great  favourites  of  princes  that  are  fo  finely  painted  if 
dedications,  addrefles,  epitaphs,  funeral  feniions,  and  in- 
fcriptions,  I  anfwer,  there,  and  no  where  elfe.  Wher^ 
would  you  look  for  the  excellency  of  a  llatue,  but  in  thai 
part  which  you  fee  of  it?  It  is  the  pc^lilhed  outiide  only  thi' 
has  the  Ikill  and  labour  of  the  fciilptor  to  b.)ail  of;  what  ii 
out  of  fight  is  untouched.  AVould  you  break  the  head,  OJ 
cut  open  the  breall  to  look  for  the  brains  or  the  heart,  yoc 
would  only  ftiow  your  ignorance,  and  delhoy  the  work- 
manfliip.  This  has  often  made  me  compare  tlie  virtues  ol 
great  men  to  your  large  China  jars  :  they  make  a  fine  Ihow, 
and  are  ornamental  even  to  a  chimney  ;  one  would,  by  the 
bulk  they'appear  in,  and  the  value  that  is  fet  uj^on  them, 
think  they  might  be  very  ufeful,  but  look  into  a  thoufand  o! 
Jliem,  and  youjvill  find  nothin:-  in  ili^in  but  dult  and  cob- 
webs. 
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Liv'd  better  than  the  rich  before. 

s  trace  the  moil  flourilhing  nations  in  their  origin,  we 
ind,  that  in  the  remote  begirtnings  of  every  fociety,  the 
I  and  moft  confiderable  men  among  them  were  a  great 
deftitute  of  a  great  many  comforts  of  life  that  are  now 
ed  by  the  mcanell  and  moft  humble  wretches :  fo  that 
things  .which  were  once  looked  upon  as  the  invention 
:ury,  are  now  allowed,  even  to  thofe  that  are  fo  mife- 
poor  as  to  become  the  objeds  of  public  charity,  nay, 
ed  fo  neceflary,  that  we  think  no  human  creature 
:  to  want  them. 

the  firft  ages,  man,  without  doubt,  fed  on  the  fruits  of 
irth,  without  any  previous  preparation,  and  repofed 
If  naked  like  other  animals  on  the  lap  of  their  common, 
t :  whatever  has  contributed  lince  to  make  life  more 
)rtable,  as  it  mud  have  been  the  refult  of  thought,  ex- 
ice,  and  fome  labour,  fo  it  more  or  lefs  deferves  the 
of  luxury,  the  more  or  lefs  trouble  it  required,  and  de- 
I  from  the  primitive  fimplicity.  Our  admifation  is  ex- 
d  no  farther  than  to  what  is  new  to  us,  and  we  all  over- 
the  excellency  of  things  we  are  ufed  to,  be  they  never 
rious.  A  man  would  be  laughed  at,  that  fhould  difco- 
ixury  in  the  plain  drefs  of  a  poor  creature,  that  walks 
;  in  a  thick  parilh  gown,  and  a  coarfe  fhirt  underneath 
nd  yet  what  a  number  of  people,  how  many  different 
s,  and  what  a  variety  of  fkill  and  tools  muft  be  employ- 
have  the  moft  ordinary  Yorklhire  cloth?  What  depth 
ought  and  ingenuity,  what  toil  and  labour,  and  what 
h  of  time  muft  it  have  coft,  before  man  could  learn  from 
i,  to  raife  and  prepare  fo  ufeful  a  product  as  linen, 
ift  that  fociety  not  be  vainly  curious,  among  whom  this 
rable  commodity,  after  it  is  mude,  fliall  not  be  thought 
be  ufed  even  by  the  pooreit  of  all,  before  it  is  brought 
)erfedt  whitencfs,  v.  hich  is  not  to  be  procured  but  by 
Eftance  of  all  the  -Jcments,  joined  to  a  world  of  induf- 
id  patience?  I  have  not  done  yet :  can  we  rcflecl  not 
on  the  coft  laid  out  upon  this  luxurious  invention,  but  j 

ile  on  the  little  tinu;  ihc  whitcnefs  of  it  continues,  in  j 

1  part  of  its  beauty  c  iifiih,  that  every  fix  or  feven  days 
tlicft  it  wants  clcar'iij,  and  wJiile  it  lafts  is  a  cov\Uivuu\  ^ 
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charge  to  the  wearer ;  can  we,  I  fay,  refled  on  all  this,  ^ 
not  think  it  an  extravagant  piece  of  nicety,  that  even  thofe 
who  receive  alms  of  the  parifh,  fhould  not  only  have  whole 
garments  made  of  this  operofe  ipanufadure,  but  likewife  tint 
as  foon  as  they  are  foiled,  to  reftore  them  to  their  priftiiie 
purity,  they  (hould  make  ufe  of  one  of  the  molt  judicious  ai 
well  as  difficult  compofitions  that  chemiftry  can  boaft  of; 
with  which,  diffolved  in  water  by  the  help  of  fire,  the  moft 
deterfive,  and  yet  innocent  lixivium  is  prepared  that  human 
induftry  has  hitherto  been  able  to  invent  ? 

It  is  certain,  time  was  that  the  things  I  fpeak  of  would 
have  bore  thofe  lofty  expreffions,  and  in  which  every  body 
would  have  reafoned  after  the  fame  manner ;  but  the  age 
we  live  in  would  call  a  man  fool,  who  fhould  talk  of  extras 
vagance  and  nicety,  if  he  faw  a  poor  woman,  after'  having 
wore  her  crown  cloth  fmock  a  whole  week,  wafli  it  with  a 
bit  of  (linking  foap  of  a  groat  a  pound. 

The  arts  of  brewing,  and  making  bread,  have  by  flow  de- 
grees been  brought  to  the  perfedlion  they  now  are  in,  but  to 
have  invented  them  at  once,  and  a  priori^  would  have  re- 
quired more  knowledge  and  a  deeper  infight  into  the  nature 
of  fermentation,  than  the  greateft  philofopher  has  hitherto 
been  endowed  with  ;  yet  the  fruits  of  both  are  now  enjoyed 
by  the  meanell  of  our  fpecies,  and  a  ftarving  wretch  kno^ 
not  how  to  make  a  more  humble,  or  a  more  modeft  pctitiott 
than  by  alking  for  a  bit  of  bread,  or  a  draught  of  fmall  beer 

Man  has  learned  by  experience,  that  nothing  was  fofte 
than  the  fmall  plumes  and  down  of  birds,  and  found  tha 
heaped  together;  they  would  by  their  elallicity,  geatly  refii 
any  incumbent  weight,  and  heave  up  again  of  themfelves  a 
foon  as  the  prefTure  is  over.  To  make  ufe  of  them  to  flee] 
upon  was,  no  doubt,  firll  invented  to  compliment  the  vanity 
as  well  as  eafe  of  the  wealthy  and  potent ;  but  they  are  lonj 
iince  become  fo  common,  that  almofl  everybody  lies  upoi 
fearhcrbeds,  and  to  fubllitute  flocks  in  the  room  of  them  i 
counted  a  miferable  fliift  of  the  moft  neccilitous.  Whati 
vaft  height  muft  luxury  have  been  arrived  to,  before  it  couli 
be  reckoned  a  hardfliip  to  repofe  upon  the  foft  wool  of  ani 
mals  I 

From  caves,  huts,  hovels,  tents,  and  barracks,  with  whicl 
mankind  took  up  at  firft,  we  are  come  to  warm  and  well 
wrought  houfcs,  and  the  meaneft  habitations  to  be  feen  ii 
cities,  are  regular  buildings,  contrived  by  perfons  flailed  ii 
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proportions  and  architedlure.  If  the  ancient  Britons  and 
Gauls  fliould  come  our.  of  their  graves,  with  what  amazement 
would  they  gaze  on  the  mighty  ftrudlures  every  where  raifcd 
for  the  poor !  Should  they  behold  the  magnificence  of  a 
Chelfey-College,  a  Greenwich-Hofpital,  or  what  furpafles  all 
them,  a  Des  Invalides  at  Paris,  and  fee  the  care,  the  plenty, 
the  fuperfluities  and  pomp,  which  people  that  have  no 
pofleffions  at  all  are  treated  with  in  thofe  (lately  palaces, 
thofe  who  were  once  the  greateft  and  richeft  of  the  land 
nrould  have  reafon  to  envy  the  mod  reduced  of  our  fpecics 
now. 

Another  piece  of  luxury  the  poor  enjoy,  that  is  not  looked 
upon  as  fuch,  and  which  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  wealthieft 
In  a  golden  age  would  abftain  from,  is  their  making  ufe  of 
the  flefh  of  animals  to  eat.     In  what  concerns  the  falhions 
and  manners  of  the  ages  men  live  in,  they  never  examine 
into  the   real  worth  or  merit  of  the  caufe,  and  geoerully 
judge  of  thing-  not  as  their  realbn,  but  cuftom  diredl  them. 
Time  was  when  the  funeral  rites  in  the  difpofing  of  the 
dead,  were  performed  by  fire,  and  the  cadavers  of  the  greateft 
emperors  were  burnt  to  afhes.     Then  burying  the  corps  in 
the  ground  was  a  funeral  for  flaves,  or  made  a  punilhment 
(for  the  worft  of  malefadlors.     Now  nothing  is  decent  or  ho- 
nourable but  interring ;  and  burning  the  body  is  refervedfor 
crimes  of  the  blackell  dye.     At  fome  times  we  look  upon 
trifles  with  horror,  at  other  times  we  can  behold  enormities 
without  concern.     If  we  fee  a  man  walk  with  his  hut  on  in 
ichurch,  though  out  of  fervice  time,  it  fhocks  us  ;  but  if  on 
i  Sunday  night  we  meet  half  a  dozen  fellows  drunk  in  the 
ftrcet,  the  fight  makes  little  or  no  impreflion  upon  us.     If  a 
woman  at  a  merry-making  drelies  in  man's  clothes,  it  is 
itckoned  a  frolic  amongU  friends,  and  \i6  that  finds  too  much 
6ult  with  it  is  counted  cenforious :  upon  the  llage  it  is  done 
without  reproach,  and  the  moft  virtuous  ladie^i  \w\\\  difpenfe 
with  it  in  an  aftrefs,  though  every  body  has  a  full  view  of 
Iter  legs  and  thighs ;  but  if  the  lame  woman,  as  ibon  as  flie 
bs  petticoats  on  again,  Ihould  Ihow  her  leg  to  a  man  as  high 
iteher  knee,  it  would  be  a  very  immodclt  adtion,  and  every   . 
body  will  call  her  impudent  for  it. 

I  have  often  thought,  if  it  was  not  for  this  tyranny  which 
cuftom  ufurps  over  us,  that  men  of  any  tolerable  good-nature 
could  never  be  reconciled  to  the  killing  of  fo  many  anmvdls, 
for  their  daily  food,  as  long  as  the  bountiful  earth  io  v^'^WvV- 
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fully  provides  them  with  varieties  of  vegetable  dainties.   I 
know  that  rcafonexcites  our  compuflionbut  faintly,  and  there- 
fore I  would  not  wonder  how  men  fliould  fo  little  commifc- 
rate  fuch  imperfecl  creatures  as  cray-fifh,  oyfters,  cockles,  and 
indeed  all  fifli  in  general :  as  they  are  mute,  and  their  inwaid 
formation,  as  well  as  outward  figure,  vaftly  different  from  oun, 
they  exprefs  themfelves  unintelligibly  to  us,  and  therefore  it 
is  not  llrangc  that  their  grief  Ihould  not  affeft  our  underdand- 
ing  which  it  cannot  reach  ;  for  nothing  ftirs  us  to  pity  fo  cf- 
feftually,  as  when  the  fymptoms  of  mifery  ftrike  immediate- 
ly upon  our  femes,  and  1  %ave  feen  people  moved  at  tbe 
noife  a  live  lobiler  makes  upon  the  fpit,  that  could  have  kil- 
led half  a  dozen  fowls  with  pleafure.     But  in  fuch  perfed 
animals  as  flieep  and  oxen,  in  whom  the  heart,  the  brain  and 
nerves  differ  fo  httlc  from  ours,  and  in  whom  the  feparation 
of  the  fpirits  from  the  blood,  the  organs  of  fenfe,  andconfe- 
quently  feeling  itfelf,  are  the  fame  as  they  are  in  human 
creatures;  1  cannot  imagine  howa  man  not  hardened  in  blood 
and  maflacre,  is  able  to  fee  a  violent  death,  and  the  pang* 
of  it,  without  concern. 

In  anfwer  to  this,  moft  people  will  think  it  fuflicient  to 
fay,  that  all  things  being  allowed  to  be  made  for  the  femcc 
of  man,  there  can  be  no  cruelty  in  putting  creatures  to  the 
ufe  they  were  deligned  for  ;  but  1  have  heard  men  make  this 
reply,  while  their  nature  within  them  has  reproached  them 
with  the  falfehood  of  the  aflcrtion.  There  is  of  all  the  mul- 
titude not  one  man  in  ten  but  what  will  own  (if  he  was  not 
brought  up  in  a  flaughter-houfc),  that  of  all  trades  he  could 
never  have  been  a  butcher ;  and  1  queftion  whether  evci 
any  body  fo  much  as  killed  a  chicken  without  reluftancj 
the  firft  time.  Some  people  are  not  to  be  perfuaded  to  taftt 
of  any  creatures  they  have  daily  feen  and  been  acquaintec 
w^ith,  while  they  were  alive  ;  others  extend  their  fcruple  n( 
further  than  to  their  own  poultry,  and  refufe  to  eat  wha 
they  fed  and  took  care  of  themfelves ;  yet  all  of  them  wil 
feed  heartily  ^nd  without  remorfe  on  beef,  mutton,  and  fowl 
when  they  are  bought  in  the  market.  In  this  behavioa 
methinks,  there  appears  fometlung  like  a  confcioufnefs  ( 
guilt,  it  looks  as  if  they  endeavoured  to  fave  thenifelves  froi 
the  imputation  of  a  crime  (which  they  know  flicks  fom< 
where)  by  removing  the  caufe  of  it  as  far  as  they  can  froi 
themfelves ;  and  1  can  difcover  in  it  fome  Itrong  remains  • 
primitive  pity  and  mnocence,  which  all  the  arbitrary  pow 
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)f  cuftom,  and  the  violence  of  luxury,  have  not  yet  been  a- 
»Ie  to  conquer. 

What  I  build  upon  I  lliall  be  told  is  a  folly  that  wife  men 
re  not  guilty  of:  I  own  it ;  but  while  it  proceeds  from  a 
cal  paflion  inherent  in  our  nature,  it  is  fufficient  to  demon- 
rate,  that  we  are  born  with  a  repugnancy  to  the  killing, 
nd  confequently  the  eating  of  animals ;  for  it  is  impoflible 
liat  a  natural  appetite  fliould  ever  prompt  us  to  a£t,  or  de- 
re  others  to  do,  what  we  have  an  averfion  to,  be  it  as  foolifli 
s  it  will. 

Every  body  knows,  that  furgeons,  in  the  cure  of  danger- 
us  wounds  and  fradures,  the  extirpations  of  limbs,  ^nd  other 
readful  operations,  are  often  compelled  to  put  their  pa- 
ents  to  extraordinary  torments,  and  that  the  more  defpe- 
ite  and  calamitous  cafes  occur  to  them,  the  more  the  out- 
ries  and  bodily  fufferings  of  others  muft  become  familiar  to 
tiem ;  for  this  reafon,  our  Englifh  law,  out  of  a  nioft  affedlion- 
te  regard  to  the  lives  of  the  fubjed,  allows  them  not  to  be 
f  any  jury  upon  life  and  death,  as  fuppoiing  that  their  prac- 
ice  itfelf  is  fufficient  to  harden  aQd  extinguifli  in  them  that 
sndernefs,  without  which  no  man  is  capable  of  fetting  a 
rue  value  upon  the  lives  of  his  fellow-creatures.  Now,  if 
ft  ought  to  have  no  concern  for  what  we  do  to  brute  beatts, 
nd  there  was  not  imagined  to  be  any  cruelty  in  killing 
hem,  why  fiiould  of  all  callings  butchers,  and  only  they, 
3mtly  with  furgeons,  be  excluded  from  being  jurymen  by 
be  fame  law  ? 

I  fhall  urge  nothing  of  what  Pythagoras  and  many  other 
rife  men  have  faid  concerning  this  barbarity  of  eating  flelh ; 

have  gone  too  much  out  of  my  way  already,  and  fhall 
hcrefore  beg  the  reader,  if  he  would  have  any  more  of  this, 
0  run  over  the  following  fable,  or  elfe,  if  he  be  tired,  to  let  * 
t  alone,  with  an  afliirance  that  in  doing  of  either  he  fliall 
qually  oblige  me. 

A  Roman  merchant,  in  one  of  the  Cathaginian  wars,  was 
aft  away  upon  the  coall  of  Afric  :  himfelf  and  his  flave  with 
preat  difficulty  got  fafe  afhore  ;  but  going  in  quefl  of  relief, 
vere  met  by  a  lion  of  a  mighty  fize.  It  happened  to  be  one 
)f  the  breed  that  ranged  in  iEfop's  days,  and  one  that  could 
lot  only  fpeak  feveral  languages,  but  feemed,  moreover,  very 
^ell acquainted  with  human  atfairs.  The  Have  got  upon  a  tree, 
Dut  his  mafler  not  thinking  himfelf  fafe  there,  and  having 
tieardmuch  of  the  generolity  of  lions,  fell  do\vupIoftx^Vi^>^^ 
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fore  him,  with  all  the  figns  of  fear  and  fubmiflion.  The  lion 
who  had  lately  filled  his  belly,  bids  him  rife,  and  for  a  yvhilc 
lay  by  his  fears,  affuring  him  withal,  that  he  ihould  not  be 
touched,  if.  he  could  give  him  any  tolerable  reaftjus  why  he 
fliould  not  be  devoured.  The  merchant  obeyed ;  and 
having  now  received  fome  glimmering  hopes  of  fafety,  gave 
a  difmal  account  of  the  (hipwreck  he  had  fuffered,  and  en- 
deavouring from  thence  to  raife  the  lion's  pity,  pleaded  his 
caufewith  abundance  of  good  rhetoric;  but  obferving  by  the 
countenance  of  the  beaft,  that  flattery  and  fine  words  made 
very  little  impreflSon,  he  betook  himfelf  to  arguments  of 
greater  folidity,  and  reafoning  from  the  excellency  of  man's 
nature  and  abilities,  remonftrated  how  improbable  it  was  that 
the  gods  fliould  not  have  deligned  him  for  a  better  ufe,'  than 
to  be  eat  by  favage  hearts.  Upon  this  the  hon  became  more 
attentive,  and  vouchfafed  now  and  then  a  reply,  till  at  laft 
the  following  dialogue  enfued  between  them. 

Oh  vain  and  covetous  animal  (faid  the  lion),  whofe  pride 
and  avarice  can  make  him  leave  his  native  foil,  where  his 
natural  wants  might  be  plentifully  fupplied,  and  try  rough 
feas  and  dangerous  mountains  to  find  out  fuperfluities,  why 
fliould  you  efteem  your  I'pecies  above  ours  ?  And  if  the 
gods  have  given  you  a  fuperiority  over  all  creatures,  then 
why  beg  you  of  an  inferior?  Our  fuperioriiy  (anfwer- 
ed  the  merchant)  confifts  not  in  bodily  force,  but  ftrengthof 
undcrflanding ;  the  gods  have  enchied  us  with  a  rational  foul, 
which,  though  invifiblc,  is  much  the  better  part  of  us.  I  de- 
fire  to  touch  nothing  of  you  but  what  is  good  to  eat ;  but 
Avhy  do  you  value  yourfelf  fo  much  upbn  that  part  which  is 
invifible  ?  Becaufe  it  is  immortal,  and  fliall  meet  with  re- 
wards after  death  for  the  actions  of  this  life,  and  the  juft  ftiall 
enjoy  eternal  blifs  and  tranquillity  with  the  heroes  and  demi- 
gods in  the  Elyfian  fields.  What  life  have  you  led  ?  1  have 
lionoured  the  gods,  and  ftudied  to  be  beneficial  to  man*. 
Then  why  do  you  fear  death,  if  you  think  the  gods  as  jufl: 
as  vou  iiave  been  ?  1  have  a  wife  and  live  fmall  children 
that  mud  come  to  want  if  they  lofe  me.  I  have  two  whelps 
that  are  not  big  enough  to  Ihift  for  themfelves,  that  are  in 
want  now,  and  mufl:  actually  be  llarved  if  1  can  provide  no- 
thing for  them  :  Your  children  will  be  provided  for  one  way 
or  other  ;  at  lead  as  well  when  1  have  eat  you,  as  if  you  had 
been  drowned. 

As  to  the  excellency  of  either  fpecies,  the  value  of  tilings 
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;ycni  has  ever  increafed  with  the  fcarcity  of  them,  and 
Dillion  of  men  there  is  hardly  one  lion  ;  befides  that, 
great  veneration  man  pretends  to  have  for  his  kind, 
is  little  fincerity  farther  than  it  <?bncerns  the  (hare 
every  one*s  pride  has  in  it  for  himfelf ;  it  is  a  folly  to 
)f  the  tendernefs  fhown,  and  attendance  given  to  your 
ones,  ortheexceffive  and  lading  trouble  bellowed  in  the 
ion  of  them :  Man  bemg  born  the  mod  neceflitous  and 
elplefs  animal,  this  is  only  an  inftinA  of  nature,  which, 
features,  has  ever  proportioned  the  care  of  the  pa- 
0  the  wants  and  imbecillities  of  the  offspring.  But  if 
had  a  real  value  for  his  kind,  how  is  it  poflible  that 
ten  thoufand  of  them,  and  fometimes  ten  times  as 
fhoiild  be  deftroyed  in  few  hours,  for  the  caprice  of 
All  degrees  of  men  defpife  thofe  that  are  inferior  to 
and  if  you  could  enter  into  the  hearts  of  kings  and 
»,  you  would  hardly  find  any  but  what  have  lefs  value 
greateft  part  of  the  multitudes  they  rule  over,  than 
lave  for  the  cattle  that  belong  to  them.  Why  fhould 
ly  pretend  to  derive  their  race,  though  but  fpurioufly, 
:he  immortal  gods;  why  fhould  all  of  them  fufTer 
to  knefcl  down  before  them,  and  more  or  lefs  take  de- 
i  having  divine  honours  paid  them,  but  to  infinuate 
emfelves  are  of  a  more  exalted  nature,  and  a  fpecies 
r  to  that  of  their  fubjeds  ? 

Lge  I  am,  but  no  creature  can  be  called  cruel,  but 
ither  by  malice  or  infenfibility  extinguifhes  his  natural 
The  hon  was  born  without  compaflion;  we  follow 
tinft  of  our  nature ;  the  gods  have  appointed  us  to 
on  the  wafte  and  fpoil  of  other  animals,  and  as  long 
can  meet  with  dead  ones,  we  never  hunt  after  the 
It  is  only  man,  mifchievous  man,  that  can  make 
a  fport.  Nature  taught  your  ftomach  to  crave  no- 
)ut  vegetables  ;  but  your  violent  fondnefs  to  change, 
sat  eagemefs  after  novelties,  have  prompted  you  to 
Irudion  of  animals  without  juftice  or  neceflity,  per- 
your  nature,  and  warped  your  appetites  which  way 
your  pride  or  luxury  have  called  them.  The  lion  has 
-nt  within  him  that  confumes  the  toughefl  fkin  and 
:  bones,  as  well  as  the  flelh  of  all  animals  without  ex- 
1 :  Your  fqueamifh  ftomach,  in  which  the  digeftive 
weak  and  inconfiderable,  will  not  fo  much  as  admit 
moft  tender  parts  of  them,  unlefs  above  ha\£  X.Vv^  eotv- 
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coclicn  has  been  performed  by  artificial  fire  before  has^M 
and  yet  what  animal  have  you  ipared  to  fa  isfy  the  capoc 
of  a  languid  appetite  ?  Languid  1  fay ;  for  what  is  miip 
hunger,  if  compared  to  the  Yiun\  ?  Yours,  when  it  is  at^ 
worft,  makes  you  faint,  mine  makes  me  mad :  Oft  hai| 
tried  with  roots  and  herbs  to  allay  the  violence  of  it,  bat^ 
vain  ;  nothhig  but  large  quantities  of  flefli  can  any  wife  .^ 
pcafe  it.  I 

mm    ' 

Yet  the  fiercencfs  of  our  hunger  notv/ithftanding,  lii 
have  often  requited  benefits  received;  but  ungrateful  J) 
perfidious  man  feeds  on  the  Iheep  that  clothes  him,  M 
fpares  not  her  innocent  young  ones,  whom  he  has  taken  is 
to  his  care  and  cullody.  if  you  tell  me  the  gods  made  m 
mailer  over  all  other  creatures,  what  tyranny  was  it  then' 
dcdroy  them  out  of  wantonnefs  ?  No,  fickle,  .timorous  ai 
mal,  the  gods  have  made  you  for  fociety,  and  deligned  tb 
miUions  of  you,  when  well  joined  together,  Ihould  compc 
the  Itrong  Leviathan.  A  lingle  lion  bears  fume  fway  int 
creation,  but  what  is  fingle  man?  A  fmall  and  inconfidi 
able  part,  a  trifling  atom  of  one  great  bead.  What  natu 
deiigns,  (lie  executes ;  and  it  is  not  fafe  to  Judge  of  what  i 
purpofed,  but  from  the  eifecls  flie  Ihows  :  if  Ihc  had  intend 
that  man,  as  man  from  a  fuperiority  of  fpecies,  fliould  Ic 
it  over  all  other  animals,  the  tiger,  nay,  tiie  whale  and  eaj 
would  have  obeved  his  voice. 

But  if  your  wit  and  underftanding  exceeds  ours,  oug 
not  the  lion,  in  deference  to  that  fuperiority,  to  follow  t 
maxims  of  men,  with  whom  nothing  is  more  facred,  th 
that  the  reafon  of  the  ftrongell  is  ever  the  moll  prevalen 
Whole  multitudes  of  you  have  confpired  and  compalled  t 
deilrudlion  of  one,  after  they  had  owned  the  gods  had  m? 
him  their  fuperior ;  and  one  has  often  ruined  and  cut 
whole  multitudes,  whom,  by  the  fame  gods,  he  bad  fworn 
defend  and  maintain.  Man  never  acknovvledged  fuperior 
without  power,  and  why  fnould  1  ?  The  excellence  I  be 
of  is  viiible,  all  animals  tremble  at  the  figlit  of  the  lion,  i 
out  of  panic  fear,  The  gods  have  given  me  fwiftnefs 
overtake,  and  llrength  to  conquer  whatever  comes  near  r 
Where  is  there  a  creature  that  has  teeth  and  claws  hke  mi 
behold  the  thicknefs  of  thei'e  mally  jaw-bones,  coniider 
Widrli  of  them,  and  feel  the  firmnefs  of  this  brawny  ne 
The  nimbleit  deer,  the  wildcll  boar,  the  lloutca  horfe,  i 
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bull,  are  my  prey  wherever  I  meet  them.     Tlius 
KChelion,  and  the  merchant  tainted  away. 
Uttlion,  in  my  opinion,  has  ftretched  the  point  too  far  ; 
when  to  foften  the  flefli  of  male  animals,  we  have  bv 
ition  prevented  the  lirmncfs  their  tendons,   and  every 
H'ould  have  come  to,  without   it,  1  confefs,  1  think  it 
It  to  move  a  human  creature,  when  he  reflecls  upon  the 
care  with  which   they  arc  fattened  for  detUucl:on. 
a  large  and  gentle  bullock,  after  having  rclUled  a  ten 
greater  force  of  blows  than  would  hine  killed  his  inur- 
r,  falls  ilunned  at  lad,  and  his  amied  head  is  failened  to 
ground  with  cords  ;  as  foon  as  the  wide  wound  is  made, 
die  jujjulars  are  cut  afunder,  what  mortal  can,  without 
ipaluon,  hear  the  painful  bcllowniv4;s  intercepted  by   his 
I,  the  bitter  fighs  that  fpeak  the  Iharpnels  of  his  an- 
and  the  deep  founding  groans,  with  loud  anxiety, 
from  the  bottom  of  his  Itrong  and  palpitatmglieare ; 
on  the  trembling  and  violent  coiuullions  of  his  limbs; 
while  his  reeking  gore  llreams  t'lom  him,  his  eyes  be- 
ic  dim  and  languid,  and  behold  his  llrugglings,  gafps, 
lall  efforts  for  life,  the  certain  iigns  of  his  approachnig 
?    When  a  creature  has  given  fuch  convincmg  and  un- 
liable proofs  of  the  terrors  upon  him,  and  the  pains  and 
lies  he  feels,  is  there  a  follower  of  Defcartes  fo  inured  to 
I,  as  not  to  refute,  by  his  comnuferation,  the  philolophy 
that  vain  reafon^r  ? 

Line  307.     — . For  frugally 

They  now  liv'd  on  their  falary. 

!  When  people  have  fmall  comings  in,  and  are  honed  with- 
%  it  is  then  that  the  generality  of  them  bcrin  to  be  frugal, 
and  not  before.  Frugality  in  ethics  is  called  that  virtue, 
fom  the  principle  of  which  men  abllain  from  fupertluities, 
and,  defpiiing  the  operofe  contrivances  of  art  to  procure  ei- 
ther cafe  or  pleafure,  content  themfelves  with  the  natural 
fimplicity  of  things,  and  are  carefully  temperate  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them,  without  any  tinfture  of  covetoufners.  Fru- 
plxiy  thus  limited,  is  perhaps  fcarcer  than  many  may  ima- 
gine ;  but  what  is  generally  underilood  by  it,  is  a  (juality 
more  often  to  be  met  with,  and  coniills  in  a  medium  be- 
tween profufenefs  and  aviirice,  rather  leaning  to  the  Litter. 
As  this  prudent  cconow/,  which  foine  pco^^le  ewW  VoiNVW^^ 
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is  in  private  families  the  mod  certain  method  to  increafe  aa 
eftate.  So  feme  imagine,  that  whether  a  country  be  barren 
or  fruitful,  the  fame  method,  if  generally  purfued  (which 
Ihey  think  prafticable ),  will  have  the  fame  efFed  upon  a 
whole  nation,  and  that,  for  example,  the  EngUfti  might  be 
much  richer  than  they  are,  if  they  would  be  as  frugal  as  fame 
of  their  neighbours.  This,  I  think,  is  an  error,  which  to 
prove,  I  ihall  firft  refer  the  reader  to  what  has  been  faid  up- 
on this  head  in  Remark  on  1.  1 80.  and  then  go  on  thus. 

Experience  teaches  us  firft,  that  as  people  differ  in  their 
views  and  perceptions  of  things,  fo  they  vary  in  their  incli- 
nations ;  one  man  is  given  to  covetoufnefs,  another  to  pro- 
digality, and  a  third  is  only  faving.  Secondly,  that  meo 
are  never,  or  at  leaft  very  feldom,  reclaimed  from  their  dar- 
ling paffions,  either  by  reafon  or  precept,  and  that  if  any 
thing  ever  draws  them  from  what  they  are  naturally  pro- 
penfe  to,  it  muft  be  a  change  in  their  circumftances  or  their 
fortunes.  If  we  reflect  upon  thefe  obfervations,  we  Ihall 
find,  that  to  render  the  generaUty  of  a  nation  lavilh,  the 
produdl  of  the  country  muft  be  confiderable,  in  proportion 
to  the  mhabitants,  and  what  they  are  profufe  of  cheap ; 
that,  on  the  contrary,  to  make  a  nation  generally  frugal,  the 
necefTaries  of  life  muft  be  fcarce,  and  confequently  dear: 
and  that,  therefore,  let  the  beft  politician  do  what  he  can, 
the  profufcncfs  or  frugality  of  a  people  in  general,  muft  al- 
"ways  depend  upon,  and  will,  in  I'pite  of  his  teeth,  be  ever 
proportioned  to  the  fruitfulnefs  and  produdl  of  the  country, 
the  number  of  hihubitants,  and  the  taxes  they  are  to  bear. 
If  any  body  would  refute  what  I  have  faid,  let  them  only 
prove  from  hiftory,  that  there  ever  was  in  any  country  a  na- 
tional frugality  without  a  national  neceflity. 

Let  us  examine  then  what  things  are  requifitc  to  aggran- 
dize  and  enrich  a  nation.  The  firft  dciirable  bleflings  foj 
any  fociety  of  men,  arc  a  fertile  foil,  and  a  happy  climate 
a  mild  government,  and  more  land  than  people.  Thefi 
things  will  render  man  eafy,  loving,  honeft,  and  fincere.  li 
this  condition  they  may  be  as  virtuous  as  they  can,  withou 
the  leaft  injury  to  the  public,  and  confequently  as  happy  a 
they  pleafc  themfelves.  But  they  fliall  l\ave  no  arts  or  fci 
ences,  or  be  quiet  longer  then  their  neighbours  will  let  them 
they  muft  be  poor,  ignorant,  and  almoft  wholly  deftitute  o 
what  we  call  the  comforts  of  life,  and  all  the  cardinal  vir 
tues  together  would  not  fo  much  as  procure  a  tolerable  coa 
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orridge-pot  among  them  :  ^  for  in  this  ftate  of  flothfal 
id  ftupid  innocence,  as  you  need  not  fear  great  vices, 
muft  not  exped  any  confiderabie  virtues.  Man  never 
himfelf  but  when  he  is  roufed  by  his  defires  :  while 
e  dormant,  and  there  is  nothing  to  raife  them,  his  ex- 
:e  and  abilities  will  be  for  ever  undifcovered,  and  the 
h  machine,  without  the  influence  of  his  paflions,  may 
ly  compared  to  a  huge  wind-mill  without  a  breath  of 

ild  you  render  a  fociety  of  men  ftrong  and  powerful, 
luft  touch  their  paflions.  Divide  the  land,  though 
)e  never  fo  much  to  fpare,  and  their  pojleflions  will 
:hem  covetous :  roufe  them,  though  but  in  jefl:,  from 
Uenefs  with  praifes,  and  pride  will  fet  them  to  work 
left  :  teach  them  trades  and  handicrafts,  and  you  will 
*nvy  and  emulation  among  them  :  to  increafe  their 
rs,  fet  up  a  variety  of  manufaftures,  and  leave  no 
I  uncultivated ;  let  property  be  inviolably  fecured, 
ivileges  equal  to  all  men  ;  fuflfer  nobody  to  ad  but 
J  lawful,  and  every  body  to  think  what  he  plcafes  ; 
rountry  where  every  body  may  be  maintained  that 
'employed,  and  the  other  maxims  are  obferved,  muft 
be  thronged,  and  can  never  want  people,  as  long  as 
5  any  in  the  world.  Would  you  have  them  bold  and 
;,  turn  to  military  difcipline,  make  good  ufe  of  their 
nd  flatter  their  vanity  ^vith  art  and  alfiduity :  but 
you,  moreover,  render  them  an  opulent,  knowing, 
lite  nation,  teach  them  commerce  with  foreign  coun- 
nd,  if  poflible,  get  into  the  fea,  which  to  compafs 
o  labour  nor  induftry,  and  let  no  difficulty  deter  you 
t;  then  promote  navigation, -cherifli  the  merchant, 
courage  trade  in  every  branch  of  it ;  this  will  bring 
and  where  they  are,  arts  and  fcienccs  will  foon  fol- 
nd  by  the  help  of  what  1  have  named  and  good  ma- 
*nt',  it  is  that  politicians  can  make  a  people  potent, 
led,  and  flourilhing. 

would  you  have  a  frugal  and  honeft  fociety,  the  beft 
is  to  preferve  men  in  their  native  fimplicity,  ftrive 
increafe  their  numbers ;  let  them  never  be  acquaint- 
i  ft  rangers  or  fuperfluities,  but  remove,  and  keep  from 
very  thing  that  might  raife  their  defires,  or  improve 
aderftanding. 
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Great  wealth,  and  foreign  treafure,  will  ever  fcorn  to  come 
amonq  men,  unlefs  you  will  admit  their  infeparable  conipa. 
nions,  avarice  and  luxury  :  where  trade  is  coniiderable,  fraud 
will  intrude.  To  be  at  once  well-bred  and  fincere,  is  no 
lefs  than  a  contradiction ;  and,  therefore,  while  man  advances 
in  knowledge,  and  his  manners  are  poliflied,  we  muftexped 
to  fee,  at  the  fame  time,  his  delires  enlarged,  his  appetites 
refined,  and  his  vices  increafed. 

The  Dutch  may  afcribe  their  prefent  grandeur  to  the  vir- 
tue and  frugality  of  their  anceftors  as  they  pleafe  ;  but  what 
made  that  contemptible  fpot  of  ground  fo  confiderablc 
among  the  principal  powers  of  Europe,  has  been  their  poli* 
tical  wifdom  in  poftponing  every  thing  to  merchandife  and 
navigiition,  the  unlimittcd  liberty  of  confcience  that  is  en- 
joyed among  them,  and  the  unwearied  application  with 
which  they  have  always  made  ufe  of  the  moil  cffedual  means 
to  encourage  and  increafe  trade  in  general. 

They  never  were  noted  for  frugality  before  Philip  11.  of 
Spain  began  to  rage  over  them  with  that  unheard  of  tyranny. 
Their  laws  were  trampled  upon,  their  rights  and  large  im- 
munities taken  from  them,  and  their  conftitution  torn  to 
pieces.  Several  of  their  chief  nobles  were  condemned  and 
executed  without  legal  form  of  procefs.  Complaints  and  re- 
monllrances  were  puniflied  as  fevercly  as  rcfillance,  and  thofc 
that  efcaped  being  maflacred,  were  plundered  by  ravenous 
foldiers.  As  this  was  intolerable  to  a  people  that  had  always 
been  ufed  to  the  mildeft  of  governments,  and  enjoyed  greater 
privileges  than  any  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  fo  they 
chofc  rather  to  die  in  arms  than  perilli  by  cruel  execution- 
ers. If  we  conlider  the  (Irengih  Spain  had  then,  and  the 
low  circumftances  thofc:  diltrellcd  Hates  were  in,  there  never 
was  heard  of  a  more  unequal  ftrifc  ;  yet,  fuch  was  tlieir  forti- 
tude and  refolution,  that  only  Icven  of  thufe  provinces, 
uniting  tlicmfclves  together,  maintained  againll  the  greatell 
and  beil  difciplined  nation  in  Europe,  the  mult  tedious  anc 
bloody  war,  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  ancient  or  moderi 
hiftory. 

Rather  than  to  become  a  viclim.to  the  Spanifli  fuiy,  the] 
were  contented  to  live  upon  a  third  part  of  their  revenues 
and  lay  out  fur  the  greatelt  part  of  their  income  in  defend 
ing  themfelvcs  againfl  their  mercilefs  enemies.  Thel' 
hardfliips  and  calamities  oi  a  wur  within  their  bowels,  firl 
put  them  upon  that  extraorcliniirv  frugirlity  ;  and  the  con 
nuance  under  the  fame  dilliculiie*^  for  above  fuurfccre  vears 
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not  but  render  it  cuftomary  and  habitual  to  them. 
11  their  arts  of  faving,  and  penurious  way  of  living, 
never  have  enabled  them  to  make  head  againft  fo  po- 
tt enemy,  if  their  induftry  in  promoting  their  filhery 
avigation  in  general,  had  not  helped  to  fupply  the  na- 
^ants  and  difadvantages  they  laboured  under. 
e  country  is  fo  fmall  and  fo  populous,  that  there  is  not 
:nough  (though  hardly  an  inch  of  it  is  unimproved)  to 
he  tenth  part  of  the  inhabitants.     Holland  itfelf  is  full 
je  rivers,  and  lies  lower  than  the  fea,  which  would  run 
t  every  tide,  and  walh  it  away  in  one  wdnter,  if  it  was 
:ept  out  by  vaft  banks  and  huge  walls :  the  repairs  of 
as  well  as   their  fluices,  quays,    mills,    and  other 
lanes    they    are    forced  to  make    ufe    of   to    keep 
felves  from  being  drowned,  are  a  greater  expence  to 
,  one  year  with  another,  than  could  be  raifed  by  a  ge- 
land  tax  of  four  fhillings  in  the  pound,  if  to  be  dedud- 
>m  the  neat  produce  of  the  landlord's  revenue, 
it  a  wonder,  that  people,  under  fuch  circumftances,  and 
n  with  greater  taxes,  befides,  than  any  other  nation, 
d  be  obhged  to  be  faving  ?  but  why  muft  they  be  a 
rn  to  others,  who,  befides,  that  they  are  more  happily 
:ed,  are  much  richer  within  themfelves,  and  hav^e,  to 
ime  number  of  people,  above  ten  times  the  extent  of 
id?  The  Dutch  and  we  often  buy  and  fell  at  the  fame 
ets,    and   fo  far  our  views  may  be   faid   to   be  the 
:  othcrwife  the  intcrefts  and  political  reafons  of  the  two  | 

ns,  as  to  the  private  economy  of  either,  are  very  difFe- 
It  is  their  intercit  to  be  frugal,  aijd  fpend  little  ;  be- 
!  they  mull  have  every  thing  from  abroad,  except 
ir,  cheefe,  and  fiili,  and  therefore  of  them,  efpe- 
r  the  latter,  they  confume  three  times  the  quantity, 
h  the  fame  number  of  people  do  here.  It  is  our  inte- 
o  eat  plenty  of  beef  and  mutton  to  maintain  the  fanner, 
further  improve  our  land,  of  which  we  have  enough  to 
ourfelves,  and  as  many  more,  if  it  was  better  cultivated. 
Dutch  perhaps  have  more  fliipping,  and  more  ready 
ey  than  we,  but  thiin  thole  are  only  to  be  conlidered  as 
ools  they  work  with.  So  a  carrier  may  have  more  horfes 
a  man  of  ten  times  his  worth,  and  a  banker  that  has 
ibov :  fifteen  or  fixteen  hundred  pounds  in  the  world, 
have  generally  more  ready  calh  by  him,  than  a  gentle- 
of  two  thoufand  a-year.     He  that  keeps  thiee  ot  Iloui  ^ 

)^conches  to  get  his  bread,  is  to  a  gentleman  tivjiX.  V^^^% 
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a  coach  for  his  pleafure,  what  the  Dutch  are  in  comparifonta 
us;  having  nothing  of  their  own  but  fifli,  they  are  carriers 
and  freighters  to  the  reft  of  the  world,  while  the  bafis  of  our 
trade  chiefly  depends  upon  our  own  produft. 

Another  inftance,  that  what  makes  the  bulk  of  the  peopk 
f.iving,  are  heavy  taxes,  fcarcity  of  land,  and  fuch  things 
that  occafion  a  dearth  of  provifions,  may  be  given  from  what 
is  obfervable  among  the  Dutch  themfelves.  In  the  province 
of  Holland  their  is  a  vaft  trade,  and  an  unconceivable  trca- 
fure  of  money.  The  land  is  almoft  as  rich  as  dung  itfelf,  and 
(as  I  have  faid  once  already)  not  an  inch  of  it  unimproved.  In 
Gelderland,  and  Overyflel,  there  is  hardly  any  trade,  and  very 
little  money  :  the  foil  is  very  indifferent,  and  abundanbe  of 
ground  lies  wafte.  Then,  what  is  the  reafon  that  the  fame 
'Dutch,  in  the  two  latter  provinces,  though  poorer  than  the 
firft,  are  yet  lefs  llingy  and  more  hofpitable?  ^Nothing  but 
that  their  taxes  in  moft  things  are  lefs  extravagant,  and  id 
proportion  to  the  number  of  people,  they  have  a  great  deal 
more  ground.  What  they  fave  in  Holland,  they  fave  out  of 
their  bellies  ;  it  is  eatables,  drinkables,  and  fuel,  that  their 
heaviell  taxes  are  upon,  but  they  wear  better  clothes,  and 
have  richer  furniture,  than  you  will  find  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces. 

Thofe  that  are  frugal  by  principle,  are  fo  in  every  thing; 
but  in  Holland  the  people  are  only  fparing  in  fuch  things  as 
are  daily  wanted,  and  Ibon  conlumed ;  in  what  is  lalling 
they  are  quite  otherwife :  in  pidures  and  marble  they  are 
profufe ;  in  their  buildmgs  and  gardens  they  are  extravagant 
to  folly.  In  other  countries,  you  may  meet  with  ftately 
courts  and  palaces  of  great  extent,  that  belong  to  princes, 
which  nobody  can  expect  in  a  commonwealth,  where  fo 
much  equality  is  obferved  as  there  is  in  this ;  but  in  all 
Europe  you  fhall  find  no  private  buildings  fo  fumptuoufly 
magnificent,  as  a  great  many  of  the  merchants  and  othet 
gentlemen's  houfcs  are  in  Amllerdam,  and  Jbme  other  great 
Cities  of  that  fniall  province ;  and  the  generality  of  thofe  that 
build  there,  lay  out  a  greater  proportion  of  their  eftates  on 
houfes  they  dwell  in,  than  any  people  upon  the  earth. 

The  nation  1  fpeak  of  was  never  m  greater  itraits,  nor  their 
affairs  in  a  more  dil'mal  pofture  fince  they  were  a  republic, 
than  in  the  year  1671,  and  the  beginning  of  1672.  What 
we  know  of  their  economy  and  conllitution  with  any  cer- 
tainty, has  been  chiefly  owing  to  Sir  William  Temple,  whofe 
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nations  upon  their  manners  and  goviemment,  it  is  evi- 
from  feveral  paflages  in  his  memoirs,  were  made  about 
time.  The  Dutch,  indeed,  were  then  very  frugal ;  but 
thofe  days,  and  that  their  calamities  have  not  been  fa 
ng  (though  the  common  people,  on  whom  the  princi- 
urden  of  all  excifes  and  impofitions  lies,  are  perhaps 
I  as  they  were),  a  great  alteration  has  been  made  among 
etter  fort  of  people  in  their  equipages,  entertainments, 
vhole  manner  of  living. 

lofe  who  would  have  it,  that  the  frugality  of  that  na- 
Sows  not  fo  much  from  neceffity,  as  a  general  averfion 
:e  and  luxury,  will  put  us  in  mind  of  their  public  admi* 
tion,  and  fmallnefs  of  falaries,  their  prudence  in  bar- 
ng  for,  and  buying  (lores  and  other  neceflaries,  the  great 
they  take  not  to  be  impofed  upon  by  thofe  that  ferve 
,  and  their  feverity  againft  them  that  break  their  cbn- 
i.  But  what  they  would  afcribe  to  the  virtue  and  ho- 
of minifters,  is  wholly  due  to  their  ftrid  regulations, 
irning  the  management  of  the  public  treafure,  from' 
1  their  admirable  form  of  government  will  not  fuffer 
to  depart;  and  indeed  one  good  man  may  talf^ 
ler's  word,  if  they  fo  agree,  but  a  whole  nation  ought 

•  to  truft  to  any  honefty,  but  what  is  built  upon  neceffi- 
br  unhappy  is  the  people,  and  their  conftitution  will  be 
precarious,  whofe  welfare  muft  depend  upon  the  virtues 
onfciences  of  minifters  and  politicians. 

e  Dutch  generally  endeavour  to  promote  as  much  fru- 
among  their  fubjefts  as  it  is  poflible,  not  becaufe  it  is 
ue,  but  becaufe  it  is,  generally  fpeaking,  their  intereft, 
ave  (hown  before  ;  for,  as  this  latter  changes,  fo  they 
Lheir  maxims,  as  will  be  plain  in  the  following  inftance. 
foon  as  their  Eaft  India  fliips  cotne  home,  the  Com- 
pays  off  the  men,  and  many  of  them  receive  the  great- 
rt  of  what  they  have  been  earning  in  fcven  or  eight,  or 
fifteen  or  fixteen  years  time.  Thefe  poor  fellows  arc 
.raged  to  fpend  their  money  with  all  profufenefs  imagin- 
and  confidering  that  moft  of  them,  when  they  fet 
-ft,  were  reprobates,  that  under  the  tuition  of  a  Itrift 
line,  and  a  miferable  diet,  have  been  fo  long  kept  at 
abour  without  money,  in  the  midft  of  danger,  it  can- 

*  difficult  to  make  them  lavifli,  as  foon  as  they  have 


r 
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as  people  of  their  tafte  and  edncaflon  are  well  capable  of,  and 
are  fuffered  (fo  they  but  abftain  from  doing  of  mifchief ),  to 
revel  and  riot  with  greater  licentioufnefs  than  is  cuftomaiy 
to  be  allowed  to  others.  Yoivmay  in  fome  cities  fee  them 
accompanied  with  three  or  four  lewd  women,  few  of  them 
fober,  run  roaring  through  the  llreets  by  broad  day-light 
with  a  fidler  before  them  :  And  if  the  money,  to  their  think* 
ing,  goes  not  fall  enough  thele  ways,  they  will  find  out 
others,  and  fometimes  fling  it  among  the  mob  by  handfuls. 
This  madnefs  continues  in  mod  of  them  while  they  have 
any  thing  left,  which  never  lafts  long,  and  for  this  reafon, 
by  a  nick-name,  they  are  called,  Lords  of  Jix  IVeeks^  that 
being  generally  the  time  by  which  the  Company  has  other 
ihips  ready  to  depart ;  where  thefe  infatuated  wretches 
(their  money  being  gone)  are  forced  to  enter  themfelves 
again,  and  may  have  leifure  to  repent  their  folly. 

In  this  l\ratagem  there  is  a  double  policy  :  Firft,  if  the 
failors  that  have  been  inured  to  the  hot  clima^s  and  un- 
wholeibme  air  and  diet,  Ihould  be  frugal,  and  llay  in  their 
own  country,  the  Company  would  be  continually  obliged  to 
employ  frefli  men,  of  which  (befides  that  they  are  not  fo 
fit  for  their  bufinefs),  hardly  xone  in  two  ever  lives  in  fome 
places  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  which  often  would  prove  great 
charge  as  well  as  dilappointnient  to  tliein.  The  fecond  is, 
that  the  large  fums  fo  often  diilributed  among  thofc  failors, 
arc  bv  this  means  made  immediately  to  circulate  throughout 
the  country,  from  wl'.encc,  by  heavy  cxcifes,  and  other  im- 
pofitions,  the  greatcft  part  of  it  is  fuon  drawn  back  into  the 
public  treafurc. 

To  convince  the  champions  for  national  frugality  by  ano- 
ther argument,  that  wliat  they  urge  is  impradicable,  we  will 
fuppole  that  I  am  miilaken  in  every  thing  wiiich  in  Remark, 
].  i8c,  1  have  faid  in  behalf  of  luxury,  and  the  neceility  ot 
it  to  maintain  trade  :  after  that  let  us  examine  Vvhat  a  gene- 
ral frugality,  if  it  v\  as  by  art  and  management  to  be  forced 
upon  people  whether  they  have  occafion  for  it  or  not,  would 
produce  in  fuch  a  nation  as  ours.  We  will  grant,  then,  that 
all  the  people  in  Great  Britain  fi.all  confur.ie  but  four-fifth? 
of  what  they  do  now,  and  fo  lay  by  one-fifth  part  of  then 
income;  I  Ihall  riot  fpeak  of  what  influence  this  would  have 
upon  almofl:  every  trade,  as  well  as  the  farmer,  the  grazier 
and  the  landlord,  but  favourably  fuppofe  (what  is  yet  in:- 
poflible),  that  the  faivie  work  il^ail  be  dfMi?,  and  confequeni. 
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y  the  fame  handicrafts  he  employed  as  there  are  now.  The 
:onfequence  would  be,  that  unlefs  money  fliould  all  at  once 
fall  prodigioufly  in  value,  and  every  thing  elfe,  contrary  to 
reafon,  grow  very  dear,  at  the  five  years  end  all  the  work- 
ing people,  and  the  poorcft  of  laoourers  (for  I  would  not 
meddle  with  any  of  the  reft),  would  be  worth  in  ready  calli 
as  much  as  they  now  fpend  in  a  whole  year ;  which,  by  the 
bye,  would  be  more  money  than  ever  the  nation  had  at 
once. 

Let  us  now,  overjoyed  with  this  increafe  of  wealth,  take 
a  view  of  the  condition  the  working  people  would  be  in,  and, 
fcafoning  from  experience,  and  what  we  daily  obfervc  of 
them,  judge  what  their  behaviour  would  be  in  fuch  a  cafe. 
Ivery  body  knows  that  there  is  a  vail  number  of  journey- 
men weavers,  tailors,  clothworkers,  and  twenty  other  handi- 
crafts, who,  if  by  four  days  labour  in  a  week  they  can 
maintain  themfelves,  will  hardly  be  perfuaded  to  work  the 
fifth ;  and  that  there  are  thoufands  of  labouring  men  of  all 
forts,  who  will,  though  they  can  hardly  fubfill,  put  them- 
iclves  to  fifty  inconveniences,  difoblige  their  matters,  pinch 
their  bellies,  and  run  in  debt  to  make  holidays.  When  men 
fliow  fuch  an  extraordinary  proclivity  to  idlcnefs  and  plea- 
furc,  what  reafon  have  we  to  think  that  they  would  ever 
'^ork,  unlefs  they  were  obliged  to  it  by  immediate  neceflity? 
When  we  fee  an  artificer  that  cannot  be  drove  to  his  work 
liefore  Tuefday,  becaufe  the  Monday  morning  he  has  two 
ihillings  left  of  his  lall  week's  pay  ;  why  fhould  we  imagine 
he  would  go  to  it  at  all,  if  he  had  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds 
IB  bis  pocket  ? 

What  would,  at  this  rate,  become  of  our  manufactures  ?  If 
the  merchant  would  fend  cloth  abroad,  he  niuft  make  it  him- 
felf,  for  the  clothier  cannot  get  one  man  out  of  twelve  that 
ufcd  to  work  for  him.  If  what  I  fpeak  of  was  only  to  bcfal 
the  journeymen"  flioemakers,  and  nobody  elfe,  in  Icfs  than  a 
twelvemonth,  half  of  us  would  go  barefoot.  The  chief  and 
rood  preffing  ufe  there  is  for  money  in  a  nation,  is  to  pay  the 
labour  of  the  poor,  and  when  there  is  a  rcnl  fcavcity  of  it, 
thofe  who  have  a  great  many  workmen  to  pay,  will  always 
feel  it  firtt  ;  yet  notwithftanding  this  great  iitcelfity  of  coin, 
it  would  be  eafier,  where  property  was  well  fccured,  to  live 
without  money,  than  v/ithout  poor;  for  who  would  do  the 
work?  For  this  reaion  ihe  quantity  of  circulatm^T^  coVwwv  vx 
[  tountrv,  oug'ht  ahr.w?  r.)  btt  ])roporiioned  to  the  ivuvubet  u'i 
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hands  that  are  employed  ;  and  the  wages  of  labourers  to  tl 
price  of  provifions.  From  whence  it  is  demonftrable,  th 
whatever  procures  plenty,  makes  labourer^  cheap,  where  tl 
poor  are  well  managed;  who  as  they  ought  to  be  kept  fro: 
llarving,  fo  they  fliould  feceive  nothing  worth  faving.  '. 
here  and  there  one  of  the  lowed  clafs  bv  uncommon  indu 
try,  and  pinching  his  belly,  hfts  himfelf  above  the  conditio 
he  v/as  brought  up  in,  nobody  ought  to  hinder  him ;  nay, 
is  undeniably  the  wifell  courie  for  every  perfon  in  the  foci 
ty,  and  for  every  private  fumily  to  be  frugal;  but  it  is  tl 
interell  of  all  rich  nations,  that  the  greatell  part  of  the  pcx 
Ihould  almoll  never  be  idle,  and  yet  continually  fpend  wh; 
they  get. 

All  men,  as  Sir  William  Temple  obferves  very  well,  a 
more  prone  to  eafe  and  pleafure  than  they  are  to  labot 
when  they  are  not  prompted  to  it  by  pride  and  avarice,  ai 
thofe  that  get  their  living  by  their  daily  labour,  are  feldo 
powerfully  influenced  by  either :  fo  that  they  have  nothii 
to  flir  them  up  to  be  ferviceable  but  their  wants,  which  it 
prudence  to  relieve,  but  folly  to  cure.  The  only  thing,  the 
that  can  render  the  labouring  man  induftrious,  is  a  modera 
quantity  of  money  ;  for  as  too  little  will,  according  as  1 
temper  is,  either  difpirit  or  make  him  defperate,  fo  too  mu 
will  make  him  infolent  and  lazy. 

A  man  would  be  laughed  at  by  mod  people,  who  (hoi 
maintain  that  too  much  money  could  undo  a  nation :  j 
this  has  been  the  fate  of  Spain  ;  to  this  the  learned  D 
Diego  Savedra  afcribes  the  ruin  of  his  country.,  The  fru 
of  the  earth  informer  ages  had  made  Spain  fo  rich,  tl 
King  LevvivS  XI.  of  France  being  come  to  the  court  of  To 
do,  was  aftoniflied  at  its  fplendour,  and  faid,  that  he  h 
never  feen  any  thing  to  be  compared  to  it,  either  in  Euro 
or  Alia  ;  he  that  in  his  travels  to  the  Holy  Land  had  r 
through  every  pfovrnce  of  them.  In  the  kingdom  of  C 
tile  alone  (if  wc  may  believe  fome  writers),  there  were 
the  holy  war,  from  all  parts  of  the  world  got  together  c 
hundred  thoufand  foot,  ten  thoufand  horfe,  and  iixty  th( 
fand  ciirriages  for  baggage,  which  Alonfo  111.  maintained 
his  own  charge,  and  paid  every  day,  as  v/ell  Ibldiers  as  oflic 
and  princes,  every  one  according  to  his  rank  and  dignii 
nay,  dovrn  to  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  (\^ 
equipped  Columbus),  and  fome  time  after,  Spain  was  a  fer 
country,  where  trade  and  manufactures  flouriilied,  and  ha 
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knowing  indudrious  people  to  boaft  of.  But  as  foon  as  that 
mighty  treafure,  that  was  obtained  with  more  haxard  and 
cruelty  than  the  world  until  then  had  known,  and  which  to 
come  at,  by  the  Spaniard*s  own  confeffion,  had  cod  the  lives 
of  twenty  millions  of  Indians;  as  foon,  I  fay,  as  that  ocean 
of  treafure  came  rolling  in  upon  them,  it  took  away  their 
fenfes,  and  their  induftry  forfook  them.  The  farmer  left  his 
plough,  the  mechanic  his  tools,  the  merchant  his  compting- 
houfe,  and  every  body  fcorning  to  work,  took  his  pleafure 
and  turned  gentleman.  They  thought  they  had  reafon  to 
value  themfelves  above  all  their  neighbours,  and  now  nothing 
but  the  conqueft  of  the  world  would  ferve  them. 

The  confequence  of  this  has  been,  that  other  nations  have 
fupplied  what  their  own  lloth  and  pride  denied  them;  and 
when  every  body  faw,  that  notwithllanding  all  the  prohibi- 
tions the  government  could  make  againft  the  exportation  of 
bullion,  the  Spaniard  would  part  with  his  money/and  bring 
it  you  aboard  himfelf  at  the  hazard  of  his  neck,  all  the  world 
endeavoured  to  work  for  Spain.  Gold  and  filver  being  by 
this  means  yearly  divided  and  fliared  among  all  the  trading 
countries,  have  made  all  things  dear,  and  mod  nations  of 
Europe  induftrious,  except  their  owners,  who,  ever  lince  their 
mighty  acquifitions,  fit  with  their  arms  acrofs,  and  wait  every 
year  with  impatience  and  anxiety,  the  arrival  of  their 
revenues  from  abroad,  to  pay  others  for  what  they  have  fpent 
already  :  and  thus  by  too  much  money,  the  making  of  colo- 
nies and  other  mifmanagements,  of  which  it  was  the  occa- 
fion,  Spain  is,  from  a  fruitful  and  well- peopled  country,  with 
all  its  mighty  titles  and  poUeilions,  made  a  barren  und  empty 
thoroughfare,  through  which  gold  and  lilvcr  pal's  from  Ame- 
rica to  the  reft  of  the  world  ;  and  the  nation,  from  a  rich, 
acute,  diligent,  and  laborious,  become  a  How,  idle,  proud,  and 
beggarly  people:  So  much  for  Spain.  The  next  country 
where  money  is  called  the  produd,  is  Portugal,  and  the  k- 
gure  which  that  kingdom  with  all  its  gold  makes  in  Europe, 
1  tliink  is  not  much  to  be  envied. 

The  great  art  then  to  make  a  nation  happy,  and  what  we 
call  flourifliing,  confiils  in  giving  every  body  an  qpportunity 
of.  being  employed  ;  which  to  compafs,  let  a  government's 
firft  cai'c  be  to  promote  as  great  a  vuiiety  of  manufadures, 
arts,  and  handicrafts,  as  human  vut  can  invent;  and  the 
fecond,  to  encourage  agriculturer  and  iilhery  in  all  t\v^\^ 
branches,  that  the  ivho]e  ep.rr/i  mav  be  forced  to  e^^y^^X.  W^^^ 
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pel  him  him  to  crave  what  he  thinks  will  faflain  or  pleafe 
hun,  or  command  him  to  avoid  what  he  imagines  might  dif- 
pleafe,  hurt,  or  deftroy  him,  Thefe  deBres  or  paffions  have 
all  their  different  fymptoms  by  which  they  manifeft  them- 
felves  to  thofe  they  dillurb,  and  from  that  variety  of  dif- 
turbances  they  make  within  us,  their  various  denominations 
have  been  given  them,  as  has  been  Ihown  already  in  pride 
and  ftiame. 

The  paffion  that  is  raifed  in  us  when  we  apprehend  that 
mifchief  is  approaching  us,  is  called  fear :  the  difturbance  it 
ipakes  within  us  is  always  more  or  lefs  violent  in  proportion, 
not  of  the  danger,  but  our  apprelienfion  of  the  mifchief 
dreaded,  whether  real  or  imaginary.  Our  fear  then  being  , 
always  proportioned  to  the  apprelienfion  we  have  of  the 
danger,it  follows, that  whilethat  apprehenfion lafts,  a  man  can 
no  more  (hake  off  his  fear  than  he  can  a  leg  or  an  arm.  In  a 
fright,  it  is  true,  the  apprehenfion  of  danger  is  fo  fudden, 
and  attacks  us  fo  lively  (as  fometfmes  to  take  away  reafon 
and  fenfes),  that  when  it  is  over  we  often  do  not  remember 
we  had  any  apprehenfion  at  all ;  but,  from  the  event,  it  is 
plain  we  had  it,  for  how  could  we  have  been  frightened  if 
we  had  not  apprehended  that  ferae  evil  or  other  was  coming 
upon  us? 

Moft  people  arc  of  opinion,  that  this   apprelienfion  is  to 
be  conquered  by  reafon.  but  1  confcfs  I  am  not :  Thofe  that 
have  been  frightened  will  tell  you,  that  as  foon  as  they  could 
recollect  thenifelves,  that  is,  make  ufe  of  their  reafon,  their 
apprehenfion  was  conquered.     But  this  is  noconqucll  at  all, 
for  in  a  fright  the  danger  was  cither  altogether  imaginary,  or 
clfe  jt  is  pafl  by  that  time  they  can  make  ufe  of  their  rcalon; 
and  therefore  if  they  find  there  is  no  danger,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  fliould  not  apprehend  any  :  but,  when  the  danger 
is  permanent,  let  them  then  make  ufe  of  their  reafon,  and 
they  will  find  that  it  may  fcrve  them  to  examine  the  great- 
nefs  and  reahty  of  the  danger,  and  that,  if  they  find  it  lefs 
than  they  imagined,  the  apprehenfion  will  be  leffened  ac- 
cordingly ;  but,  if  the  danger  proves  real,  and  the  fame  in 
every  circumftance  as  they  took  it  to  be  at  firll,  then  their 
reafon,  infl:ead  of  diminifliing,  will  rather  increafe  their  ap- 
prehenfion.    While  this  fear  lafts,  no  creature  can  fight  of- 
fenfively  ;  and  yet  we  fee  brutes  daily  fight  obftinately,  and 
worry  one  another  to  death  ;  fo  that  fome  other  paflion  muH 
be  able  to  overcome  this  fear,  and  the  moft  contrary  to  it  is 
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anger :  which,  to  trace  to  the  bottom,  I  muft  beg  leave  to 
make  another  digreflion. 

No  creature  can  Tubfift  without  food,  nor  any  fpecies  of 
them  (1  fpeak  of  the  more  perfeft  animals)  continue  long 
unlefs  young  ones  are  continually  born  as  fall  as  the  old  ones 
die.     Therefore  the  firft  and  fierceft  appetite  that  nature  has 
given  them  is  hunger,  the  next  is  luft  ;  the  one  prompting 
them  to  procreate,  as  the  other  bids  them  eat.     Now,  if  we 
obferve  that  anger  is  that  *paflion  which  is  raifed  in  us  when 
we  are  crofled  or  difturbed  in  our  delires,  and  that,  as  it  fums 
up  all  the  ftrengtH  in  creatures,  fo  it  was  given  them,  that 
by  it  they  might  exert  themfelves  more  vigouroully  in  en- 
deavouring to  remove,  overcome,  or  deftroy  whatever  ob- 
ftrudls  them  in  the  purfuit  of  felf  prcfervation  ;  we  fliall 
find  that  brutes,  unlefe  themfelves  or  what  they  love,  or  the 
liberty  of  either  are  threatened  or  attacked,  have  nothing 
worth  notice  that  can  move  them  to  anger,  but  hunger  or 
luft.     It  is  they  that  make  them  more  fierce,  for  we  muft 
obferve,  that  the  appetites  of  creatures  are  as  adually  croflTed, 
while  they  want  and  cannot  meet  with  what  they  defire 
(though  perhaps  with  lefs  violence)  as  when  hindered  fiom 
enjoying  what  they  have  in  view.     What  I  have  faid  will 
appear  more  plainly,  if  we  but  mind  what  nobody  can  be 
ignorant  of,  which  is  this :  all  creatures  upon  earth  live  either 
npon  the  fruits  and  produft  of  it,  or  elfe  the  flefli  of  other 
animals,  their  fellow- creatures.     The  latter,  which  we  call 
'beafts  of  prey,  nature  has  armed  accordingly,  and  given  them 
weapons  and  ftrength  to  overcome  and  tear  afunder  thofe 
whom  Ihe  has  defigned  for  their  fcod,  and  likewifc  a  much 
keener  appetite   than    to    other  animals  that  live    upon 
herbs,  &c.    For,  as  to  the  firft,  if  a  cov/  loved  mutton 
as  well  as  ftie  does  grafs,  being  made  as  ftie  is,  and  having 
no  claws  or  talons,  and  but  one  row  of  teeth  before,  that 
are  all  of  an  equal  length,    ftie   would  be  ftarved  even 
among  a   Sock  .of  ftieep.      Secondly,  as  to  their  voraci- 
oufnefs^  if  experience  did  not  teach  us,  our  reafon  might : 
in  the  firft  place,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  hunger 
which  can  make  a  creature  fatigue,  harafs  and  expofe  him- 
fclf  to  danger  for  every  bit  he  eats,  is  more  piercing  than 
that  which  only  bids  him  eat  what  ftands  before  him,  and 
which  he  may  have  for  ftooping  down.     In  the  fccond,  it  is 
to  be  confidered,  that  as  beafts  of  prey  have  an  inftindr  by 
which  they  learn  to  crave,  trace,  and  difcover  thofe  CTe^L\.\ir\t^ 
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that  are  good  food  for  them ;  fo  the  others  have  likewife  an 
inllinft  that  teaches  them  to  fhun,  conceal  themfelves,  and 
run  away  from  thofe  that  hunt  after  them  :  from  hence  it 
mud  follow,  that  beafts  of  prey,  though  they  could  almoft 
eat  forever,  go  yet  more  often  with  empty  bellies  than  other 
creatures,  whofe  vicluals  neither  fly  from  nor  oppofe  them. 
This  mud  perpetuate  as  well  as  increafe  their  hunger,  which  ■; 
hereby  becomes  a  conftant  fuel  to  their  anger 

If  you  a(k  me  what  ftirs  up  this  anger  in  bulls  and  cocks 
that  will  fight  to  death,  and  yet  are  neither  animals  of  prey, ' 
nor  very  voracious,  1  anfwer,  lull.     Thofe  creatures,  whofc 
rage  proceeds  from  hunger,  both  male  and  female,  attack 
^very  thing  they  can  mailer,  and  fight  obllinately  againft 
all :    But  the  animals,  whofe  fury  is  provoked  by  a  venereal 
ferment,    being  generally  males,  exert  tliemfelves  chiefly 
againll  other  males  of  the  fame  fpecies.     They  may  do  mif- 
chief  by  chance  to  other  creatures ;   but  the  main  objects  of 
their  hatred  arc  their  rivals,  and  it  is  againft  them  only  that 
their  prowefs  -and  fortitude  arc  fliown.     We  fee  Hkewifein 
all  thofe  creatures,  of  which  tlie  male  is  able  to  futisfy  a  great 
.  number  of  females,  a  more  cqniidcnible  fuperiority  in  the 
male,  exprefled  by  nature  in  iii>  make  and  features,  as  well. 
as  fiercencfs,  than  is  obfervcd  in  other  creatures,  where  the 
male  is  contented  with  one  or  two  females.     Dogs,  though 
become  domeilic  animals,  are  ravenous  to  a  proverb,  and 
thofe  of  them  that  will  figlit  bi  ing  carnivorous,  would  foon 
become  beafcs  of  prey,  if  not  fed  by  us;  what  we  may  ob- 
ferve  in  them  is  an  ample  proof  of  what  I  have  hitherto  ad- 
vanced.    Thofe  of  a  true  fighting  breed,  being  voracious 
creatures,  both  male  and  femuie,  will  fallen  upon  any  thing, 
and  fufl'er  tlieinfclvcb  to  be  killed  before  they  give  over.    As 
the  feirale  is  rather  more  fal;;cious  than  the  male;  fo  there 
is  no  diircrcRcc  in  their  make  at  all,  what  dillinguillies  the 
icxcs  excepted,  and  the  female  is  rather  the  fiercell  of  the 
two.     A  bull  is  a  terrible  creature  when  he  is  kept  up,  but 
where  he  has  tv/enty  or  more  cows  to  range  among,  in  a 
little  time  he  will  become  as  tame  fis  any  of  them,  and  a 
dozen  hens  will  fpoil  the  bell  game  cock  in  England.     Harti 
and  dceis  arc  counted  chaile  and  timorous  creatures,  and  fc 
indeed  they  are  almoft  all  the  year  long,  except  in  ruttinj 
time,  and  then  on  a  fuddcn  they  become  bold  to  admiration 
and  of:en  make  at  the  keepers  themfelves. 

That  the  influence  of  thofe  two  principal  appetites,  hun 
ger  and  lull,  upon  the  temper  of  animals,  is  n<Sl  fo  whimfica 
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LS  fome  may  imagine,  may  be  partly  dcmonftrated  from  what 
s  oblervable  in  ourfeives;  for,  though  our  hunger  is  infi- 
litely  lets  violent  than  that  of,  wolves  and  other  ravenous 
:reatures,  yet  we  fee  that  people  who  are  in  health,  and  have 
i  tolerable  ftomach,  are  more  fretful,  and  fooner  put  out  of 
humour  for  trifles  when  they  Hay  for  their  viftuals  beyond 
their  ufual  hours,  than  at  any  other  time.  And  again, 
though  lull  in  man  is  not  fo  raging  as  it  is  in  bulls,  and  other 
folacious  creatures,  yet  nothing  provokes  men  and  women 
both  fooner,  and  more  violently  to  anger,  than  what  croflcs 
their  amours,  when  they  are  heartily  in  love ;  and  the  mod 
fearful  and  tenderly  educated  of  cither  fcx,  have  flighted  the 
pcatcft  dangers,  and  /et  afide  all  other  conlidc rations,  to 
compafs  the  dellrudion  of  a  rival. 

Hitherto  I  have  endeavoured  to  demonftrat^,  that  no  crea- 
ture can  fight  offenfivfely  as  long  as  his  fear  lafls ;  that  fear 
cannot  be  conquered  but  by  another  paflion  ;  that  tlie  moH 
contrary  to  it,  and  moft  effeftual  to  overcome  it,  is  anger ; 
that  the  two  principal  appetites  which,  difappointed,  can  ftir 
up  this  lafl-named  paflion,  are  hunger  and  luft,  and  that,  in 
aU  brute  beafts,  the  pronenefs  to  anger  and  obftinacy  in  fight- 
ing, generally  depend  upon  the  violence  of  either  or  both 
thofe  appetites  together  :  From  whence  it  muft  follow,  that 
what  we  call  prowefs,  or  natural  courage  in  creatures,  is  no- 
thing but  the  efteft  of  anger,  and  that  ail  fierce  animals  mufl: 
be  either  very  ravenous,  or  very  luftful,  if  not  both. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  by  this  rule  we  ought  to  judge 
of  our  own  fpecies.  From  the  tendernefs  of  man's  flcin,  and 
the  great  care  that  is  required  for  years  together  to  rear 
him;  from  the  make  of  his  jaws,  the  evennefs  of  his  teeth, 
the  breadth  of  his  nails,  and  the  flightnefs  of  both,  it  is  not 
probable  that  nature  Ihould  have  defigned  him  for  rapine ; 
for  this  reafon  his  hunger  is  not  voracious  as  it  is  in  beafts  of 
prey  ;  neither  is  he  lb  falacious  as  other  animals  that  are 
called  fo,  and  being  befidcs  very  induftrious  to  fupply  his 
wants,  he  can  have  no  reigning  appetite  to  perpetuate  his 
anger,  and  muft  confequently  be  a  timorous  animal. 

What  1  have  laid  lall  muft  only  be  underftood  of  man  in 
his  favage  ftate ;  for,  if  we  examine  him  as  a  member  of  a 
fociety,  and  a  taught  animal,  we  fliall  find  him  quite  ano- 
ther creature :  As  loon  as  his  pride  has  room  to  play,  and 
envy,  avarice,  and  ambition  begin  to  catch  hold  of  him,  he 
is  roufcd  from  his  natural  innocence  and  itupidlty.     K%  Yivi 
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knowledge  incrcafes,  his  delires  are  enlarged,  and  confe-  I 
quently  his  wants  and  appetites  are  multiplied:  Hence  it  i 
muft  follow,  that  he  will  often  be  crofled  in  the  purfuit  of  \ 
them,  and  meet  with  abundance  more  difappointment  to 
ilir  up  his  anger  in  this  than  his  former  condition,  and  man 
would  in  a  little  time  become  the  mod  hurtful  and  obnoxious  ^ 
creature  in  the  world,  if  let  alone,  whenever  he  could  over-  . 
power  his  adverfary,  if  he  had  no  mifchief  to  fear  but  from 
the  perlbn  that  angered  him.  j 

The  firft  care,  therefore,  of  all  governments  is,  by  fevcit  y 
punifhmcnts  to  curb  his  anger  when  it  does  hurt,  and  fo,  by  ^ 
increafing  his  fears,  prevent  the  mifchief  it  might  produce . 
When  various  laws  to  reftrain  him  from  ufing  force  arc*: 
ftridly   executed,  felf-prefervation  mull   teach  him  to  be  p 
peaceable ;  and,  as  it  is  every  body's  bufinefs  to  be  as  littk  5 
difturbed  as  is  poflible,  his  fears  will  be  continually  augment-  % 
ed  and  enlarged  as  he  advances  in  experience,  underiland-  ^ 
ing,  and  forelight.     The  confequencc  of  this  muil  be,  that 
as  the  provocations  he  will  receive  to  anger  will  be  infinite 
in  the  civilized  Hate,  fo  his  fears  to  damp  it  will  be  the  fame, 
and  thus,  in  a  little  time,  he  will  be  taught  by  his  fears  to  - 
deftroy  his  anger,  and  by  art  to  confult,  in  an  oppofite  me- 
thod, the  fame  felf-prefervation  for  which  nature  before  had 
fumiflied  him  with  anger,  as  well  as  the  rell  of  his  paflions. 

The  only  ufeful  paffion,  then,  that  man  is  poflcfled  of  to- 
ward the  peace  and  quiet  of  a  fociety,  is  his  fear,  and  the 
more  you  work  upon  it  the   more  orderly  and  governable 
he  will  be ;  for  how  ufeful  foever  anger  may  be  to  man,  as 
he  is  a  fingle  creature  by  himfelf,  yet  the  fociety  has  no 
manner  of  occafion  for  it :  But  nature  being  always  the 
fame,  in  the  formation  of  animals,  produces  all  creatures  as 
like  to  thofe  that  beget  and  bear  them,  as  the  place  ihe  forms 
them  in,  and  the  various  ii^uences  from  without,  will  give 
her  leave;  and  confequently  all  men,  whether  they  are  bom 
in  courts  or  fofefts,  are  fulceptible  of  anger.     When  this 
paffion  overcomes  (as  among  all  degrees  of  people  it  fome- 
times  does)  the  whole  fet  of  fears  man  has,  he  has  true  cou- 
rage, and  will  fight  as  boldly  as  a  lion  or  a  tiger,  and  at  no 
other  time  ;  and  I  ihall  endeavour  to  prove,  that  whatever 
is  called  courage  in  man,  when  he  is  not  angry,  is  fpurious 
and  artificial. 

It  is  poffiblc,  by  good  government,  to  keep  a  fociety  al- 
ways quiet  in  itfelJf,  but  nobody  can  ewfure  peace  from  without 
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or  ever.  The  fociety  may  have  occafion  to  extend  their 
imits  further,  and  enlarge  their  territories,  or  others  iuay 
nvade  theirs,  or  foniething  elfe  will  happen  that  man  muft 
)e  brought  to  fight ;  for  how  civilized  foever  men  may  be, 
:hcy  never  forget  that  foFce  goes  beyond  reafon  :  The  poli- 
tician now  mull  alter  his  meafurcs,  and  take  olf  Tome  of 
man's  fears ;  he  muft  ftrive  to  perfnade  him,  that  all  what* 
mastoid  him  before  of  the  barbarity  of  killiiig  men  ceafes,  as 
Foon  as  thefe  men  are  enemies  to  the  public,  and  that  their 
adverfaries  are  neithet  fo  good  nor  fo  itrong  as  themfelves. 
rhefe  things  well  managed  will  feldom  fail  of  drawing  the 
hardieil,  the  moft  quarrclfome,  and  the  moft  mifchievous  in- 
to combat ;  but  unlel's  they  are  better  qualified,  I  will  not 
anfwer  for  their  behaviour  there :  If  once  you  can  make 
them\indervalue  their  enemies,  you  may  foon  ftir  them  up 
to  anger,  and  while  that  lafts  they  will  fight  with  greater  ob- 
flinacy  than  any  difciplined  troops :  But  if  any  thing  hap- 
pens that  was  unforefeen,  and  a  fudden  great  noife,  a  tem- 
peft,  or  any  ftrange  or  uncommon  accident  that  feems  to 
threaten  them,  intervenes,  fear  feizcs  them,  difarms  their 
anger,  and  makes  them  run  away  to  a  man. 

This  natural  courage,  therefore,  as  foon  as  people  begin 
to  have  niore  wit,  muft  be  foon  exploded.  In  the  firft 
place,  thofe  that  have  felt  the  fraart  of  the  enemy's  blows, 
will  not  always  believe  what  is  faid  to  undervalue  him,  and 
ire  .often  not  eafily  provoked  to  anger.  Secondly,  anger 
:onfifting  in  an  ebullition  of  the  fpirits,  is  a  paflion  of  no 
ong  continuance  [^ira  furor  brevis  ejlj,  and  the  enemies,  if 
:bey  withftand  the  firft  ftiock  of  thcie  angry  people,  have 
ronmionly  the  better  of  it.  Thirdly,  as  long  as  people  are 
ingry,  all  counfel  and  difcipline  are  loft  upon  them,  and 
hey  can  never  be  brought  to  ufe  art  or  condud  in  their 
lattles.  Anger  then,  without  which  no  creature  has  natu- 
al  courage,  being  altogether  ufelefs  in  a  war  to  be  managed  . 
ly  ftratagem,  and  brought  into  a  regular  art,  the  govern- 
nent  muft  find  out  an  equivalent  for  courage  that  will  make 
nen  fight. 

Whoever  would  civilize  men,  and  eflablilh  them  into  a 
3ody  poUtic,  muft  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the 
paffions  and  appetites,  ftrength  and  weaknefles  of  their 
krarae,  and  underftand  how  to  turn  their  greateft  frailties  to 
the  advantage  of  the  public.  In  the  Inquiry  into  the  Origin 
of  Moral  Virtue,  I  have  Ihown  ho^v  ealily  men  were  miwc^d 
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to  believe  any  thing  that  is  faid  in  their  praife.     If,  there.  ^ 
fore,  a  lawgiver  or  politician,  whom  they  have  a  great  vene- 
ration for,  Ihould  tell  them,  that  the  generality  of  men  had 
witliin  them  a  principle  of  valour  diftincl  from  anger,  or  any, 
other  paflion,  that  made  them  to  defpife  danger,   and  face 
death  itfclf  with  intrepidity,  and  that  they  who  had  themoft. 
of  it  were  the  mqll  valuable  of  their  kind,  it  is  very  likely, 
confidering  what  has  been  faid,  that  mod  of  them,  thoughl 
they  felt  nothing  of  this  principle,  would  fwallow  it  for  truth,} 
and  that  the  proudeft,  feeling  themfelves  moved  at  this  piece  ^ 
of  flattery,  and  not  well  verlcd  in  diftinguiftiing  the  paflions,* 
might  imagine  that  they  felt  it  heaving  in  their  breafts,  bjr- 
miltaking  pride  for  courage.     If  but  one  in  ten  can  be  per^^ 
fuaded  openly  to  declare,  that  he  is  poflefled  of  this  prin-J 
ciple,  and  maintain  it  againft  all  gainfayers,  there  will  fooni 
be  half  a  dozen  that  (hall  aflert  the  fame.     Whoever  has! 
once  owned  it  is  engaged,  the  politician  has  nothing  to  do  j 
but  to  take  all  imaginable  care  to  flatter  the  pride  of  thofe  ] 
that  brag  of,  and  are  willing  to  (land  by  it  a  thoufand  differ-  _ 
ent  ways  :  The  iame  pride  that  drew  him  in  firft  will  ever  J 
after  oblige  him  to  defend  the  aflertion,  till  at  laft  the  fear  of: 
difcovering  the  reality  of  his  heart,  comes  to  be  fo  great, : 
that  it  outdoes  the  fear  of  death  itfelf.     Do  but  increafe . 
man's  pride,  and  his  fear  of  (hame  will  ever  be  proportioned 
to  it :  for  the  greater  value  a  man  fets  upon  himfelf,  the  more 
pains  he  will  take,  and  the  greater  hardlhips  he  will  under- 
go, to  avoid  flianie. 

The  great  art  to  make  man  courageous,  is  firil  to  make 
him  own  this  principle  of  valour  within,  and  afterwards  to  in- 
fpire  him  with  as  much  horror  apiinfl:  fliamc,  as  nature  has 
given  him  af^umit  death ;  and  that  there  are  things  to  which 
man  has,  or  may  have,  a  (Ironger  averfion  than  he  has  to 
death,  is  evident  from  fuicide.  lie  that  makes  death  his 
choice,  muft  look  upon  it  as  lefs  terrible  than  what  he  fhuns 
by  it ;  for  whether  tlie  evil  dreaded  be  prefent  or  to  come, 
real  6r  imaginary,  nobody  would  kill  himfelf  wilfully  but  to 
avoid  fomcthiiig.  Lucre tia  lield  out  bravely  ngainll  ail  the 
attacks  of  the  raviflier,  even  when  he  threatened  her  life; 
which  Ihovrs  that  fhe  valued  her  virtue  beyond  it:  but  when 
he  threatened  her  reputation  with  eternal  infimy,  flie  fairly 
furrendered,  and  then  iicw  lierlelf ;  a  certain  fign  tluit  flie 
valued  her  virtue  lefs  than  her  glory,  and  her  hfe  lefs  than 
either.     The  fear  of  death  did  not  make  her  yield,  for  flic 
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blved  to  die  beforq  flie  did  it,  and  her  compliance  maft 
ly  be  confidered  as  a  bribe,  to  make  Tarquin  forbear  ful- 
ng  her  reputation ;  fo  that  Ufe  had  neither  the  firft  nor 
:ond  place  in  the  efteem  of  Lucretia.  The  courage,  then, 
lich  is  only  ufeful  to  the  body  pohtic,  and  what  is  general- 
called  true  valour,  is  artificial,  and  confids  in  a  fuperkttive 
irror  againll  ihame,  by  flattery  infufed  into  men  of  exalted 
ide. 

As  foon  as  the  notions  of  honour  and  fliame  are  received 
long  a  fociety,  it  is  not  difficult  to  gnake  men  fight.  Firft, 
ke  care  they  are  perfuaded  of  the  juftice  of  their  caufe ; 
r  no  man  fights  heartily  that  thinks  himfelf  in  the 
rong ;  then  fhow  them  that  their  altars,  their  pofTeflions, 
ives,  children,  and  every  thing  that  is  near  and  dear  to 
lem,  is  concerned  in  the  prefent  quarrel,  or  at  leaft  may  be 
.fluenced  by  it  hereafter ;  then  put  feathers  in  their  caps, 
id  diftinguifh  them  from  others,  talk  of  pubhc-fpiritednefs, 
le  love  of  their  country,  facing  an  enemy  with  intrepidity, 
^fpifing  death  the  bed  of  honour,  and  fuch  Uke  high-found- 
ig  words,  and  every  proud  man  will  take  up  arms  and  fight 
inifelf  to  death  before  we  will  turn  tail,  if  it  be  by  daylight, 
fne  man  in  an  army  is  a  check  upon  another,  and  a  hun- 
red  of  them,  that  fingle  and  without  witnefs,  would  be  all 
Dwards,  are,  for  fear  of  incurring  one  another's  contempt, 
lade  valiant  by  being  together.  To  continue  and  heighten 
lis  artificial  courage,  all  that  lun  away  ought  to  be  punifli- 
1  with  ignominy ;  thofe  that  fought  well,  whether  they  did 
lat  or  were  beaten,  muft  be  flattered  and  folemnly  corn- 
ended  ;  thofe  that  loll  their  limbs  rewarded ;  and  thofe  that 
ere  killed,  ought,  above  all  to  be  taken  notice  of,  artfully 
men  ted,  and  to  have  extraordinary  encomiums  beflowed 
Don  them ;  for  to  pay  honours  to  the  dead,  will  ever  be  a 
re  method  to  make  bubbles  of  the  living. 
When  X  fay,  that  the  courage  made  ule  of  in  the  wars  is 
tificial,  I  do  not  imagine  that  by  the  fame  art,  all  men  may 
t  made  equally  valiant :  as  men  have  not  an  equal  fliare  of 
ide,  and  ditlcr  from  one  another  in  fl:npe  aiid  inward 
•uclure,  it  is  impofllble  they  Ihould  be  all  equally  lit  for  the 
mc  ufes.  Some  men  will  never  be  able  to  learn  mufic, 
id  yet  make  good  mathematicians ;  others  will  play  excel- 
ntly  well  upon  the  violin,  and  yet  be  coxeoiiibs  as  long  as 
ley  live,  let  them  converl'c  with  whom  xhcy  plerJc.  Bur  to 
ow  that  there  is  no  evaii:;;7,  I  ihati  prove,  thai  fetdvv^  ^^\^t. 
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to  believe  any  thing  that  is  faid  in  their  praife.     If,  there* 
fore,  a  lawgiver  or  politician,  whom  they  have  a  great  vene- 
ration for,  Ihould  tell  them,  that  the  generality  of  men  had 
within  them  a  principle  of  valour  diftincl  from  anger,  or  any^ 
other  paflion,  that  made  them  to  defpife  danger,   and  face  ■ 
death  itfelf  with  intrepidity,  and  that  they  who  had  themofti: 
of  it  were  the  mqft  valuable  of  their  kind,  it  is  very  likely,, 
confidering  what  has  been  faid,  that  mod  of  them,  though - 
they  felt  nothing  of  this  principle,  would  fwallow  it  for  truth/ 
and  that  the  proudeft,  feeling  themfelves  moved  at  this  piece, 
of  flattery,  and  not  well  verlcd  in  diftinguiftiing  the  paffion$," 
might  imagine  that  they  felt  it  heaving  in  their  breads,  by 
mil-aking  pride  for  courage.     If  but  one  in  ten  can  be  per- 
fuaded  openly  to  declare,  that  he  is  poflefled  of  this  prin- 
ciple, and  maintain  it  againft  all  gainfayers,  there  will  foon ! 
be  half  a  dozen  that  (hall  aflert  the  fame.     Whoever  has  I 
once  owned  it  is  engaged,  the  politician  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  take  all  imaginable  care  to  flatter  the  pride  of  thofc 
that  brag  of,  and  are  willing  to  (land  by  it  a  thoufand  differ- 
ent ways :  The  lame  pride  that  drew  him  in  firft  will  ever 
after  oblige  him  to  defend  the  aflertion,  till  at  laft  the  fear  of 
difcovering  the  reality  of  his  heart,  comes  to  be  fo  great, 
that  it  outdoes  the  fear  of  death  itfelf.     Do  but  increafc 
man's  pride,  and  his  fear  of  (hame  will  ever  be  proportioned 
to  it :  for  the  greater  value  a  man  fets  upon  himfelf,  the  more 
pains  he  will  take,  and  the  greater  hardlhips  he  will  under- 
go, to  avoid  flianie. 

The  great  art  to  make  man  courageous,  is  firll  to  make 
him  own  this  principle  of  valour  within,  and  afterwards  to  in- 
fpire  him  with  as  much  horror  aj^yainfl  fliamc,  as  nature  has 
given  him  af^ainit  death ;  and  that  there  are  things  to  which 
man  has,  or  may  have,  a  flnmger  averfion  than  he  has  to 
death,  is  evident  from  fuicide.  He  that  makes  death  his 
choice,  muft  look  upon  it  as  lefs  terrible  than  what  he  Ihuns 
by  it ;  for  whether  the  evil  dreaded  be  prefent  or  to  come, 
real  6r  imaginary,  nobody  would  kill  himfelf  wilfully  but  to 
avoid  fomcthing.  Lucretia  held  out  bravely  ngainll  all  the 
attacks  of  the  raviflier,  even  when  he  threatened  her  life; 
which  lhov;s  that  (lie  valued  her  virtue  beyond  it:  but  when 
he  threatened  her  reputatiou  with  eternal  infimy,  (lie  fairly 
furrendered,  and  then  flew^  lierfclf ;  a  certain  fjgn  that  flic 
valued  her  virtue  lei's  than  her  glory,  and  her  hfe  lefs  than 
either.     The  fear  of  death  did  not  make  her  yield,  for  flic 
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»lved  to  die  before  llie  did  it,  and  her  compliance  moil 
y  be  confidered  as  a  bribe,  to  make  Tarquin  forbear  ful- 
ig  her  reputation ;  fo  that  hfe  had  neither  the  firft  nor 
)nd  place  in  the  efteem  of  Lucretia.  The  courage,  then, 
ich  is  only  ufeful  to  the  body  politic,  and  what  is  general- 
railed  true  valour,  is  artificial,  and  confids  in  a  fuperkttive 
ror  againft  fhame,  by  flattery  infufed  into  men  of  exalted 
le. 

Vs  foon  as  the  notions  of  honour  and  Hiame  are  received 
ong  a  fociety,  it  is  not  difficult  tognake  men  fight.  Firft, 
e  care  they  are  perfuaded  of  the  juftice  of  their  caufe ; 
no  man  fights  heartily  that  thinks  himfelf  in  the 
3ng ;  then  fhow  them  that  their  altars,  their  pofTellions, 
res,  children,  and  every  thing  that  is  near  and  dear  to 
:m,  is  concerned  in  the  prefent  quarrel,  or  at  leaft  may  be 
[uenced  by  it  hereafter ;  then  put  feathers  in  their  caps, 
1  diflinguifh  them  from  others,  talk  of  pubhc-fpiritednels, 
;  love  of  their  country,  facing  an  enemy  with  intrepidity, 
piling  death  the  bed  of  honour,  and  fuch  hke  high-found- 
;  words,  and  every  proud  man  will  take  up  arms  and  fight 
tifelf  to  death  before  we  will  turn  tail,  if  it  be  by  daylight, 
le  man  in  an  army  is  a  check  upon  another,  and  a  hun- 
id  of  them,  that  lingle  and  without  witnefs,  would  be  all 
R'ards,  are,  for  fear  of  incurring  one  another's  contempt, 
ide  valiant  by  being  together.  To  continue  and  heighten 
s  artificial  courage,  all  that  run  away  ought  to  be  punilh- 
with  ignominy  ;  thofe  that  fought  well,  whether  they  did 
It  or  were  beaten,  muft  be  fluttered  and  folemnly  com- 
nded  ;  thofe  that  loll  their  limbs  rewarded ;  and  thofe  that 
re  killed,  ought,  above  all  to  be  taken  notice  of,  artfully 
lented,  and  to  have  extraordinary  encomiums  bellowed 
DD  them ;  for  to  pay  honours  to  the  dead,  will  ever  be  a 
c  method  to  make  bubbles  of  the  living. 
When  X  fay,  that  the  courage  made  ule  of  in  the  wars  is 
ificial,  1  do  not  imagine  that  by  the  fame  art,  all  men  may 
made  equally  valiant :  as  men  have  not  an  equal  fliare  of 
de,  and  ditlcr  from  one  another  in  Ihape  and  inward 
iclure,  it  is  impoflTible  they  Ihould  be  all  equally  fit  for  the 
lie  ufes.  Some  men  will  never  be  able  to  learn  mufic, 
1  yet  make  good  mathematicians ;  others  will  play  excel- 
ttly  w^ell  upon  the  violin,  and  yet  be  coxcombs  as  long  as 
iy  live,  let  them  converlb  with  whom  they  plc;;fe.  B«ir  to 
)Vi  that  there  is  no  evaiijn,  I  Ihali  prove,  iVial  felUtv^  ^t^t. 
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what  I  faid  of  artificial  courage  already,  what  the  great^ft 
heroe  differs  in  from  the  rankeft  coward,  is  altogether  corpo- 
real, and  depends  upon  the  inward  make  of  man.  What  I 
mean  is  called  conftitution  ;  by  which  is  underftood  the  or- 
derly  or  diforderly  mixture  of  the  fluids  in  our  body  :  that 
conftitution  which  favours  courage,  confifts  in  the  natural 
ftrength,  elafticity,  and  due  contexture  of  the  finer  fpirits, 
and  upon  them  wholly  depends  what  we  call  ftedfattnefs,  re- 
folution,  and  obftinacy.  It  is  the  only  ingredient  that  is 
common  to  natural  and  artificial  bravery,  and  is  to  either 
what  fize  is  to  white  walls,  which  hinders  them  from  coming 
off,  and  makes  them  lalling.  That  fome  people  are  very 
much,  others  very  httle  frightened  at  things  that  are  ftrangc 
and  fudden  to  them,  is  likewife  altogether  owing  to  the  firm- 
nefs  or  imbccillity  in  the  tone  of  the  fpirits.  Pride  is  of  nO 
ufe  in  a  fright,  bccaufe  while  it  lads  we  cannot  think,  which, 
being  counted  a  difgrace,  is  the  realon  people  is  always 
angry  with  any  thing  that  frightens  them,  as  foon  as  the  fur* 
prife  is  over ;  and  when  at  the  turn  of  a  battle  the  conque- 
rors give  no  quarter,  and  are  very  cruel,  it  is  a  fign  their  ene- 
mies fought  well,  and  had  put  them  firit  into  great  fears. 

That  refolution  depends  upon  this  tone  of  the  fpirits,  ap- 
pears likewife  from  the  eflefts  of  ftrong  liquors,  the  fiery  par- 
ticles whereof  crowding  into  the  brain,  ftrengthen  the  fpirits; 
their  operation  imitates  that  of  anger,  which  1  faid  before 
was  an  ebullition  of  the  fpirits.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  that 
moft  people  when  they  are  in  drink,  are  fooner  touched  and 
jaiore  prone  to  anger,  than  at  other  times,  and  fome  raving 
mad  without  any  provocation  at  all.  It  is  likewife  obfcrved, 
that  brandy  makes  men  more  quarrelfome  at  the  fame  pitch 
of  drunkennefs  than  wine ;  becaufe  the  fpirits  of  diftillcd 
waters  have  abundance  of  liery  particles  mixed  with  them, 
which  the  other  has  not.  The  contexture  of  fpirits  is  fo 
weak  in  fome,  that  though  they  have  pride  enough,  no  art 
can  ever  make  them  fight,  or  oveicome  their  fears;  but  this 
is  a  deied  in  the  principle  of  the  Huids,  as  other  deformities 
are  faults  of  the  folids.  Thele  pulillanimous  people,  are  ne- 
ver thoroughly  pr(»voked  to  anger,  where  there  is  any  danger, 
and  drinking  makes  them  bolder,  but  jeldom  fo  refolute  as 
to  attack  any,  unlefs  th..y  be  Vv'(jnicn  or  children,  orfuch  who 
they  know  dure  not  rctiil.  This  conllitutiun  is  often  influ- 
enced by  health  and  fickncfs,  i;nd  impaired  by  great  loflesol 
blood ;  Ibmctimes  it  is  corrected  by  diet :  and  it  is  tliis  which 
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the  Duke  de  la  Rochefocault  means,  when  he  fays  ;  vanity, 
ihame,  and  above  all  conllitution,  make  up  very  often  the 
courage  of  men,  and  virtue  of  women. 

There  is  nothing  that  more  improves  the  ufcful  martial 
courage  1  treat  of,  and  at  the  fame  time  (hows  it  to  be  artifi- 
cial, than  practice ;  for  when  men  are  difcipHned,  come  to 
be  acquainted  with  all  the  tools  of  death,  and  engines  of  de- 
ftrudlion,  when  the  fliouts,  the  outcries,  the  fire  and  fmoke, 
the  grones  of  wounded,  and  ghoftly  looks  of  dying  men,  with 
all  the  various  fcenes  of  mangled  carcafes  and  bloody  limbs 
tore  off,  begin  to  be  famihar  to  them,  their  fear  abate  apace; 
not  that  they  are  now  lefs  afraid  to  die  than  before,  but  being 
ufed  fo  often  to  fee  the  fame  dangers,  they  apprehend  the 
reality  of  them  lefs  than  they  did :  as  they  arc  defervedly 
valued  for  every  ficge  they  are  at,  and  every  battle  they  are 
in,  it  is  impoflible  but  the  feveral  aclions  they  lliare  in,  mufl 
conunually  become  as  many  folid  fteps  by  which  tlieir  pride 
mounts  up ;  and  thus  their  fear  of  Ihame,  as  I  faid  before,  will 
always  be  proportioned  to  their  pride,  increafing  as  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  the  danger  decreafes,  it  is  no  wonder  that  molt 
of  them  learn  to  difcover  little  or  no  fear:  and  fome  great 
generals  are  able  to  preferve  a  prefence  of  mind,  and  coun- 
terfeit a  calm  ferenity  within  the  midlt  of  all  the  noife,  hor- 
ror, and  confufion,  that  attend  a  battle. 

So  filly  a  creature  is  man,  as  that,  intoxicated  with  the 
fumes  of  vanity,  he  can  fcall  on  the  thoughts  of  the  praifes 
that  fliall  be  paid  his  memory  in  future  ages,  with  fo  much 
ecflacy,  as  to  neglect  his  prei'ent  lif j,  na> ,  court  and  covet 
death,  if  he  but  imagines  that  it  will  add  to  the  glory  he  had 
acquired  before.  There  i>  no  pitch  of  feU'-dcnial,  that  a  man 
of  pride  and  conftitution  cannot  reach,  nor  any  paflion  fo 
violent  but  he  will  facrifice  it  to  another,  v/hich  is  fuperior 
to  it ;  and  here  1  cannot  but  admire  at  the  limplicity  of 
foine  good  men,  who,  when  they  hear  of  the  joy  and  alacrity 
with  which  holy  men  in  perfecutions  hiu  e  Uia'cred  for  their 
faith,  imagine  that  fuch  conltancv  mult  exceed  all  human 
fi>rce,  unlefs  it.  was  fupported  by  fomc  i;ii:Liculous  aflillance 
from  Heaven.  As  moil  peo:>le  aie  uiiliiii-;  tu  acknowledge 
all  the  frailties  of  their  fpecies,  10  they  arc  uiu'c(]uaii]tcd  with 
the  ftrength  of  our  nature,  and  ki:ow  not  thac  hjuie  men  of 
firm  conllitBtion  may  wjrk  thcmrtlves  in)  i::ro  cnthuliafm, 
by  no  other  help  than  tlie  \i'jloi:cc  cf  ilr^ir  j»JiiVionb ;  yet,  it 
ii  certain,  that  there  hdvc  b-jjn  men  v.  ho  oiiiv  VvVuvWi  '^\\X\ 
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pride  and  conftitution  ,to  maintain  the  worft  of  caufes,  havd 
undergone  death  and  torments,  with  as  much  cheerfulnefs  as 
the  belt  of  men,  animated  with  piety  and  devotion,  ever  did 
for  the  true  rehgion. 

To  prove  this  aflertion,  I  could  produce  many  inftances; 
but  one  or  two  will  be  fufficient.  Jordanus  Bruno  of  Nola, 
who  wrote  that  filly  piece  of  blafphemy,  called  Spaccio  della 
Be/lia  triumphante ^  and  the  infamous  Vanini,  were  both  exe- 
cuted for  openly  profefiing  and  reaching  of  atheifm  :  the  lat* 
ter  might  have  been  pardoned  the  moment  before  the  execu- 
tion, if  he  would  have  retracted  his  dodrine ;  but  rather  than 
recant,  he  chofe  to  be  burnt  Ito  aflies.  As  he  went  to  the 
ftake,  he  was  fo  far  from  fliowing  any  concern,  that  he  held 
his  hand  out  to  a  phyfician  whom  he  happened  to  know,  dc- 
fir'mg  him  to  judge  of  the  calmnefs  of  his  mind  by  the  regu- 
larity of  his  puKe,  and  from  thence  taking  an  opportunity  of 
making  an  impious  compariibn,  uttered  a  fentence  too  exe- 
crable to  be  mentioned.  To  thefe  we  may  join  one  Maho- 
met Effcndi,  who,  as  Sir  Paul  Ricaut  tells  us,  was  put  to 
death  at  Conftantinople,  for  having  advanced  fome  notions 
againd  the  exiftcnce  of  a  God.  He  likewife  might  have  fa^^ 
his  life  by  confeiling  his  error,  and  renouncing  it  for  the  fu- 
ture; but  chofe  rather  to  perfill  in  his  blal'phemies,  faying, 
•'  Though  he  hud  no  reward  to  expeft,  the  love  of  truth 
"  conftrained  him  to  iiuTcr  martvrdom  in  its  defence. 

1  have  made  this  digrciru-n  chiefly  to  fiiovv^  the  ftrength  of 
human  nature,  and  what  mere  man  may  perform  by  pride 
and  conllitiition  alone,  fviim  n^.ay  certainly  be  as  violently 
roufed  by  his  vanity,  as  a  li(.n  is  by  his  anger;  and  not  only 
this,  avarice,  revenge,  riinbiiion,  and  aimoll  every  paflion, 
pity  not  excepted,  when  they  are  extraordinary,  may,  by 
overcoming  fear,  fcrve  hiiii  inib.*ad  of  valour,  and  be  miitaken 
for  it  even  by  himfeif ;  as  daily  experience  muft  teach  every 
body  that  will  examine  and  look  into  the  motives  from  which 
fome^men  aft.  But  that  we  may  more  clearly  perceive  what 
this  pretended  principle  is  really  built  upon,  let  us  look  into 
the  management  of  military  aiiairs,  and  we  Ihall  find  that 
pride  is  no  wiicre  fo  openly  encouraged  as  there.  As  for 
clothes,  the  very  loweii:  of  the  cc-amiilion  officers  have  them 
richer,  or  at  lealt  more  gay  and  iplcndid,  than  are  generally 
w^ore  by  other  people  of  four  or  five  times  their  income. 
M(^ft  of  them,  and  efpccially  thofe  thr.t  have  families,  and  can 
hardly  fubfift,  would  be  very  glad,  all  Europe  over,  to  be  lefu 
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ncpenfivc  that  way ;  but  it  is  a  force  put  upon  them  to  up- 
liold  their  pride,  which  they  do  not  think  on. 

But  the  ways  and  means  to  roufe  man's  pride,  and  catch 
him  by  it,  are  nowhere  more  grofsly  confpicuous,  than  in  the 
treatment  which  tlie  common  foldiers  receive,  whofe  vanity 
is  to  be  worked  upon  (becaufe  there  muft  be  fo  many)  at 
the  cheapen  rate  imaginable.     Things  we  are  accuftomed  to 
we  do  not  mind,  or  elfe  what  mortal  that  never  had  lecn  a 
£>ldier,  could  look  without  laughing  upon  a  man  accoutred 
with  fo  much  paltry  gaudinefs,  and  afTcded  finery  ?  The 
coaifeft  manufacture  that  can  be  made  of  wool,  dyed  of  a 
brickduft  colour,  goes  down  with  him,  becaufe  it  is  in  imita- 
tion of  fcarlet  or  crimfon  cloth ;  and  to  make  him  think 
liimfelf  as  like  his  oflicer  as  it  is  poflible,  with  little  or  no  cod, 
inftead  of  filver  or  gold  lace,  his  hat  is  trimmed  with  white 
mr  yellow  worfted,  which  in  others  would  deferve  bedlam ; 
^t  thefe  fine  allurements,  and  the  noife  made  upon  a  calPs 
ikin,  have  drawn  in,  and  been  the  de  A  ruction  of  more  men  in 
seality,  than  all  the  killing  eyes  and  bewitching  voices  of 
Homen  ever  flew  in  jeft.     To-day  the  fwine  herd  puts  on  his 
imd  coat,  and  believes  every  body  in  earned  that  calls  him 
^ntleman  ;  and  two  days  after  Serjeant  Kite  gives  him  a 
Swinging  wrap  with  his  cane,  for  holding  his  mulket  an  inch 
iiligher  than  he  (hould  do.     As  to  the  real  dignity  of  the  em- 
ipbyment,  in  the  two  laft  wars,  officers,  when  recruits  were 
[iranted,  were  allowed  to  lift  fellows  that  were  convifted  of 
■  burglary  and  other  capital  crimes,  which  (hows  that  to  be 
made  a  foldier  is  deemed  to  be  a  preferment  next  to  hang- 
ing.    A  trooper  is  yet  worfe  than  a  foot  foldier ;  for  when 
he  is  moft  at  eafe,  he  has  the  mortification  of  being  groom 
to  a  horfe,  that  fpends  more  money  than  himfelf.     When  a 
man  refleds  on  all  this,  the  ufage  they  generally  receive  from 
their  oflicers,  their  pay,  and  the  care  that  is  taken  of  them, 
when  they  are  not  wanted,  muft  he  not  wonder  how  wretches 
can  be  fo  filly  as  to  be  proud  of  being  called  gentlemen  fol- 
diers?  Yet  if  there  were  not,  no  art,  dicipline,  or   money, 
would  be  capable  of  making  them  fo  brave  as  thoufunds  of 
them  are. 

If  we  will  mind  what  effccls  man's  bravery,  without  any 
other  qualifications  to  fweeten  him,  would  have  out  of  an 
army,  wc  fliall  find  that  it  would  be  very  pernicious  to  the 
civil  fociety ;  for  if  man  could  conquer  all  his  fears,  you 
would  hear  of  nothing  hut  rapes ^  murders,  and  \\o\evvc^s  oi 
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all  forts,  and  valiant  men  would  be  like  giants  in  romance 
politics,  therefore,  difcovered  in  men  a  mixed-metal  princ 
pie,  which  was  a  compound  of  juftice,  honefty,  and  all  tl 
moral  virtues  joined  to  courage,  and  all  that  were  poflefle 
of  it  turned  knights-errant  of  courfe.  They  did  abundance  * 
good  throughout  the  world,  by  taming  monftcrs,  deliverir 
the  diftrefled,  and  killing  the  oppreflbrs :  but  the  wings  ( 
all  the  dragons  being  clipped,  the  giants  deftroyed,  and  th 
damfels  every  where  fet  at  liberty,  except  fome  few  in  Spai 
and  Italy,  who  remained  ftill  captivated  by  their  monftcr 
the  order  of  chivalry,  to  whom  the  ftandard  of  ancient  he 
pour  belonged,  has  been  laid  afide  fome  time.  It  was  lik 
their  armours  very  mafly  and  heavy  ;  the  many  virtues  £ 
bout  it  made  it  very  troublefome,  and  as  ages  grew  wife 
and  wifer,  the  principle  of  honour  in  the  beginning  of  th 
laft  century  was  melted  over  again,  and  brought  to  a  nei 
ftandard  ;  they  put  in  the  fame  weight  of  courage,  half  th 
quantity  of  honefty,  and  a  very  little  juftice,  but  not  a  fcra 
of  any  other  virtue,  which  has  made  it  very  eafy  and  porta 
ble  to  what  it  was.  However,  fuch  as  it  is,  there  would  b 
no  living  without  it  in  a  large  nation  ;  it  is  the  tie  of  focietj 
and  though  we  are  beholden  to  pur  frailties  for  the  chief  ic 
gredient  of  it,  there  is  no  Virtue,  at  leaft  that  I  am  acquaint 
ed  with,  that  has  been  half  fo  inftrumental  to  the  civilizin 
of  mankind,  who  in  great  focieties  would  foop  degenerat 
into  cruel  villlans  and  treacherous  fluves,  u  ere  honour  to  b 
removed  from  among  them. 

As  to  the  duelling  part  which  belongs  to  it,  I  pity  the  UD 
fortunate  whofe  lot  it  is;  but  to  fay,  that  tliofe  who  ar 
guilty  of  it  go  by  falfe  rules,  or  miftake  the  notions  of  he 
nour,  is  ridiculous  ;  for  either  there  is  no  honour  at  all,  or  i 
teaches  men  to  refent  injuries,  and  accept  of  challengej 
"You  may  as  well  deny  that  it  is  the  faftiion  what  you  fe 
every  body  wear,  as  to  fay  that  demanding  and  givuig  fatil 
faction  IS  againft  the  laws  of  true  honour.  Thofe  that  rai 
at  duelling  do  not  conlider  the  benefit  the  fociety  receive 
from  that  fafliion :  if  every  ill-bred  fellow  might  ule  wha 
language  he  pleafed,  wi^liout  being  called  to  an  account  lb 
it,  all  converlation  would  be  fpoiled.  Some  grave  peopli 
tell  us,  that  ihe  Greeks  and  Romans  were  fuch  valiani  men 
and  yet  knew  nothin^  of  dueihng  but  in  their  countiy'i 
qaaricl.  This  is  very  true,  bui;,  tor  tiia;  rc::ion.  .h-  k.n«^ 
and  priiices  in  Homer  gave  one  another  woife  language  thac 
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vir  porters  and  hackney  coachmen  would  be  able  to  bear 
without  refentment* 

Would  you  binder  duelling,  pardon  nobody  that  offends 
iiat  way,  and  make  the  laws  as  fevere  as  you  can,  but  do 
ot  take  away  the  thing  itfelf,  the  cuftom  of  iL  This  -yyill 
ot  only  prevent  the  frequency  of  it,  but  likewife,  by  render- 
(ig  the  moll  r^folute  and  mofl:  powerful  cautious  and  cir- 
umfpedl  in  their  behaviour,  polilh  and  brighten  fociety  in 
;eneral.  Nothing  civilizes  a  man  equally  as  his  fear,  and  if 
lot  all  (as  my  lord  Rochefter  faid),  at  leaft  mod  men  would 
»e  cowards  if  they  durft.  The  dread  of  being  called  tp  an  ac- 
ount  keeps  abundance  in  awe  ;  and  there  are  tboufands  of 
nannerly  and  well-accomplifhed  gentlemen  in  Europe,  who 
fould  have  been  infolent  and  infupportable  coxcombs  with- 
out it :  beiides,  if  it  was  out  of  faftiion  to  a£k  fatisfaftioa 
br  injuries  which  the  law  cannot  take  hold  of,  there  would 
►e  twenty  times  the  mifchief  done  there  is  now,  or  elfe  you 
lull  have  twenty  times  the  conftables  and  other  officers  to 
£ep  the  peace.  I  confefs  that  though  it  happens  but  fel- 
om,  it  is  a  calamity  to  the  people,  and  generally  the  farai- 
ies  it  falls  upon  ;  but  there  can  be  no  perfecl  happinefs  ia 
his  world,  and  all  felicity  has  an  allay.  The  a£l  itfelf  is 
mcharitable,  but  when  above  thirty  in  a  nation  deftroy 
hemfelves  in  one  year,  and  not  half  that  number  are  killed 
y  others,  I  do  not  think  the  people  can  be  faid  to  love 
heir  neighbours  worfe  than  themfelves.  It  is  ftrange  that  a 
ation  (hould  grudge  to  fee,  perhaps,  half-a-dozen  n^en  fa- 
rificed  in  a  twelvemonth  to  obtain  fo  valuable  a  bleiling, 
s  the  politenefs  of  manners,  the  pleiifure  of  convcrlation, 
nd  tlie  happinefs  of  company  in  general,  that  is  often  fo 
rilling  to  expofe,  and  fometimes  loles  as  many  thoufands  in 
few  hours,  without  knowing  whether  it  will  do  any  good 
r  not. 

1  would  have  nobody  that  reflects  on  the  mean  original  of 
onour,  complain  of  being  gulled  and  made  a  property  by 
unning  pQhticians,  but  delire  every  body  to  be  fatisiied, 
hat  the  governors  of  focieties,  and  thofe  in  high  llations,  are 
jeater  bubbles  to  pride  than  any  of  the  reit.  If  fomc  great 
cien  had  not  a  fuperlative  pride,  and  every  body  undcrftood 
he  enjoyment  of  life,  who  would  be  a  lord  chancellor  of 
Lugland,  a  prime  miniiler  of  ilate  in  France,  or  what  gives 
wore  fatigue,  and  not  a  iixth  part  of  the  profit  of  either, 
;*  grand  penfionary  of  Holland:   The   reciprocal  feY\'\cQ.^ 
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which  all  men  pay  to  one  another,  are  the  foundation  of  the 
fociety.  The  great  ones  are  not  flattered  with  their  high 
birth  for  nothing :  it  is  to  roufe  their  pride,  and  excite  them 
to  glorious  adions,  that  we  extol  their  race,  whether  it  de- 
ferves  it  or  not ;  and  fome  men  have  been  complimented 
with  the  greatnefs  of  their  family,  and  the  merit  of  their  an- 
ceftors,  when  in  the  whole  generation  you  could  not  find 
two  but  what  were  uxorious  fools,  filly  biggots,  noted  pol- 
trons,  or  debauched  whore-mafters*  The  eftablifhed  pride 
that  is  infeparable  from  thofe  that  are  poflefled  of  titles  al- 
ready, makes  them  often  drive  as  much  not  to  feem  unwor- 
thy of  them,  as  the  working  ambition  of  others  that  are  yet 
without,  renders  them  induftrious  and  indefatigable  to  de- 
lerve  them.  When  a  gentleman  is  made  a  baron  or  an  earl, 
it  is  as  great  a  check  upon  him  in  many  refpefts,  as  a  gown 
and  callbck  are  to  a  young  (Indent  that  has  been  newly  taken 
into  orders. 

The  only  thing  of  weight  that  can  be  faid  againft  modem 
honour  is,  that  it  is  direftly  oppofite  to  religion.  The  one 
bids  you  bear  injuries  with  patience  ;  the  other  tells  you  if 
you  do  not  refent  them,  you  are  not  fit  to  live.  Religion  com- 
mands you  to  leave  all  revenge  to  God ;  honour  bids  you  trull 
your  revenge  to  nobody  but  yourfelf,  even  where  the  law 
would  do  it  for  you  :  religion  plainly  forbids  murder;  honour 
openly  juftifies  it :  religion  bids  you  not  fhed  blood  upon  any 
account  whatever  ;  honour  bids  you  fight  for  the  lead  trifle: 
religion  is  built  on  humility,  and  honour  upon  pride  :  how 
to  reconcile  them  mull  be  left  to  wifer  heads  than  mine. 

The  reafon  why  there  are  fo  few  men  of  real  virtue,  and 
fo  many  of  real  honour,  is,  becaufe  all  the  recompence  a  man 
has  of  a  virtuous  adion,  is  the  pleafure  of  doing  it,  which 
moll  people  reckon  but  poor  pay ;  but  the  felf- denial  a  man 
of  honour  fubmits  to  in  one  appetite,  is  immediately  reward- 
ed by  the  fatisfaftion  he  receives  from  another,  and  what  he 
abates  of  his  avarice,  or  any  other  pallion,  is  doubly  repaid 
to  his  pride  :  beiides,  honour  gives  large  grains  of  allowance, 
and  virtue  none.  A  man  of  honour  mud  not  cheat  or  tell 
a  lie;  he  mudpundlually  repay  whatheborrov/satplay, though 
the  creditor  has  nothing  to  Ihow  for  it;  but  he  may  drink,  and 
fwear,  and  owe  money  to  all  the  tradefmen  in  town,  without 
taking  notice  ot  their  dunning.  A  man  of  honour  mud  be  true 
to  his  prince  and  country,  while  he  is  in  their  fervice  ;  but  if 
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he  thinks  himfelf  not  well  ufed,  he  may  quit  it,  and  do  them 
all  the  mifchief  he  can  ^  A  man  of  honour  mud  never 
change  his  religion  for  intereft ;  but  he  may  be  as  debauched 
as  he  pleafes,  and  never  pradtife  any.  He  mud  make  no  at- 
tempts upon  his  friend's  wife,  daughter,  fifter,  or  any  body 
that  is  trufted  to  his  care ;  but  he  may  lie  with  all  the  world 
befides. 

Line  353.  No  limner  for  his  art  is  fam'd, 

Stone-cutters,  carvers  are  not  nam'd. 

r 

It  is,  without  doubt,  that  among  the  confequences  of  a 
National  honefty  and  frugality,  it  would  be  one  not  to  build 
any  new  houfes,  or  ufe  new  materials  as  long  as  there  were 
old  ones  enough  to  ferve.     By  this  three  parts  in   four,  of 
mafons,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  &c.  would  want  employ- 
ment ;  and  the  building  trade  being  once  deilroyed^  what 
would  become  of  limning,  carving,  and  other  arts  that  are 
miniftering  to  luxury,  and  have  been  carefully  forbid  by 
thofe  lawgivers  that  preferred  a  good  and  honed,  to  a  great 
and  wealthy  fociety,  and  endeavoured  to  render  their  fub- 
jeds  rather  virtuous  than  rich.     By  a  law  of  Lycurgus,  it 
was  enaded,  that  the  cielings  of  the  Spartan  houfes  iliuuld 
only  be  wrought  by  the  ax,  and  their  gates  and  doors  only 
fmoothed  by  the  faw ;  and   this,  fays  Plutarch,  was   not 
without  mydery  :  for  if  Epaminondas  could  fay  with  (o 
good  a  grace,  inviting  fomeof  his  friends  to  bistable;  "  Come, 
*•  gentlemen,  be  fecure,  treafon  would  never  come  to  fuch 
**  a  poor  dinner  as  this :"  Why  might  not  this  great  lawgiver, 
in  all   probabiblity,    have   thought  that  fuch  ill-favoured 
houfes   would  never  be   capable  of  receiving  luxury  and 
fuperfluity  ? 

It  is  reported,  as  the  fame  author  tells  us,  that  Leotichidas, 
the  firft  of  that  name,  was  fo  little  ufed  to  the  fight  of  carved 
work,  that  being  entertained  at  Corinth  in  a  dately  room, 
he  was  much  furprifed  to  fee  the  timber  and  ceiling  fo  finely 
wrought,  and  alked  his  hod  whether  the  trees  grew  fo  in 
his  country. 

The  fame  want  of  employment  would  reach  innumerable. 
callings ;  and,  among  the  red,  that  oi  the 

Weavers  that  join 'd  rich  fiJk  with  plate, 
Ajad  all  the  trades  fubordinate. 
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(as  the  fable  has  it)  would  be  one  of  the  firft  that  (houid 
l>ave  reafon  to  complain  ;  for  the  price  of  land  and  houfes 
being,  by  the  removal  of  the  vail  numbers  that  had  left  the 
hive,  funk  very  low  on  the  one  fide,  and  every  body  abhor- 
ring all  other  ways  of  gain,  but  fuch  as  were  ftridly  honeft 
on  the  other,  it  is  not  probable  that  many  without  pride  or 
prodigality  fliould  be  able  to  wear  cloth  of  gold  and  lilve^ 
or  rich  brocades.  The  confeqiience  of  which  would  be,  that 
not  only  the  weaver,  but  likewife  the  filver-fpinner,  the 
flatter,  the  wire-drawer,  the  bar-man,  and  the  refiner,  would, 
in  a  little  time  be  affedled  with  this  frugality. 

Line  367.     To  live  great. 

Had  made  her  hufljand  rob  the  fl;ate. 

W  HAT  our  common  rogues,  when  they  are  going  to  be  ; 
hanged,  chiefly  complain  of,  as  the  caufe  of  their  untimely 
end,  is,  next  to  the  negledl  of  the  Sabbath,  their  having  ; 
kept  company  with  ill  women,  meaning  whores ;  and  I  do-, 
not  queftion,  but  that  among  thelefler  villains,  many  venture 
their  necks  to  indulge  and  fatisfy  their  low  amours.     But 
the  words  that  have  given  occafion  to  this  remark,  may 
ferve  to  hint  to  us,  that  among  the  great  ones,  men  are  often 
put  upon  fuch  dangerous  projefts,  and  forced  into  fuch  per- 
nicious meafures  by  their  wives,  as  the  moft  fubtle  miftrefs 
never  could  have  perfuaded  them  to.    1  have  Ihown  already, 
that  the  worft  of  women,  and  moft  profligate  of  the  fex,  did 
contribute  to  the  confumption  of  fiiperfluities,  as  well  as  the 
necelfaries  of  life,  and  confequently  were  beneficial  to  many 
peaceable  drudges,  that  work  hard  to  maintain  their  fami- 
lies, and  Iiave  no  wori'e  dcfign  than  an  honeft  livelihood. 
Let  them  be  baniflied,  notv/ithlrcUiding,  fays  a  good  man : 
When  every  llrunipet  is   gone,  aud  the  land  wholly  freed 
from  lewdnefs,  God  Almighty  will  pour  fuch  bleffings  upon 
it,  as  will  vadly  exceed  the  profits  that  are  now  got  by  har- 
lots.    This  perhaps  v/ould  be  true  ;  but  I  can  make  it  evi- 
dent, that,  with  cr  without  proftitutes,  nothing  could  make 
amends,  for  the  detriment  trade  Vv'ould  fuftuin,  if  all  thofeof 
that  fex,  who  enjoy ^the  happy  ftate  of  matrimony,  ftiould 
adl  and  behave  themlelves  as  a  ibbcr  wife  man  could  w^ifli 
them. 

The  variety  of  work  that  is  performed,  and  the  number 
of  hands  employed  to  gratify  the  ticklenefs  and  luxury  oi 
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n,  is  prodigious,  and  if  only  the  married  ones  fliould 
*n  to  reafonandjuftremonftrances,  think  themfelves  fuf- 
ly  anfwered  with  the  firft  refufal,  and  never  a(k  a  fecond 
irhat  had  been  once  denied  them :  If,  I  fay,  married  wo- 
ould  do  this,  and  then  lay  out  no  money  but  what  their 
ids  knew,  and  freely  allowed  of,  the  confumption  of 
fand  things,  they  now  make  ufe  of,  would  be  leflen- 
at  leaft  a  fourth  part.  Let  us  go  from  houfe  to  houfe, 
>ferve  the  way  of  the  world  only  among  the  middling 
:,  creditable  fliop-keepers,  that  fpend  two  or  three 
cd  a-year,  and  we  fhall  find  the  women  when  they 
lalf  a  fcore  fuits  of  clothes,  two  or  three  of  them  not 
)rfe  for  wearing,  will  think  it  a  fufficient  plea  for  new 
if  they  can  fay  that  they  have  never  a  gown  or 
5at,  but  what  they  have  been  often  feen  in,  and  are 

1  by,  efpecially   at  church  ;  I  do  not  fpeak  now  of 

2  extravagant  women,  but  fuch  as  are  counted  pru- 
nd  moderate  in  their  defircs. 

>y  this  pattern  wc  lliould  in  proportion  judge  of  the 

I  ranks,  where  the  richeft  clothes  are  but  a  trifle  to 

other  expences,  and  not  forget  the  furniture  of  all 

equipages,  jewels,  and  buildings  of  perfons  of  quality, 

)uld  find  the  fourth  parti  fpeak  of  a  vaft  article  in 

and  that  the  lofs  of  it  would  be  a  greater  calamity  to 

nation  as  ours,  than  it  is  poflible  to  conceive  any 

a  raging  peftilence  not  excepted  :  for  the  death  of 

million  of  people  could  not  caufe  a  tenth  part  of  the 

>ance  to  the  kingdom,  than  the  fame  number  of  poor 

)loyed  would  certainly  create,  if  at  once  they  were  to 

Jed  to  thofe,  that  already,  one  wsiy  or  other,   are   a 

1  to  the  fociety. 

le  few  men  have  a  real  paflion  for  their  wives,  and  are 
f  them  without  referve  ;  others  that  do  not  care,  and 
ittle  occafion  for  women,  are  yet  feemingly  uxurioiis, 
)ve  out  of  vanity ;  they  take  delight  in  a  handfome 
is  a  coxcomb  does  in  a  fine  horfe,  not  for  the  v{q  he 
of  it,  but  becaufe  it  is  his  :  The  pleafure  lies  i\i  the 
iufnefs  of  an  uncontrolable  pofleffion,  and  what  fol- 
:om  it,  the  reflection  on  the  mighty  thoughts  he  ima- 
)thers  to  have  of  his  happinefs.  The  men  of  either 
ay  be  very  lavilh  to  their  wives,  and  often  preventing 
^'iflies,  crowd  new  clothes,  and  other  finery  upon  them, 
than  they  can  alk  it,  but  the  greateil  p^xit  at^  vjvfe.^: 
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thaiKto  indulge  the  extravagances  of  their  wives  fo  far,  as  to 
give  them  immediately  every  thing  they  are  pleafed  to  fancy. 
It  is  incredible  what  vaft  quantity  of  trinkets,  as  well  as  ap- 
parel, are  purchafed  and  ufed  by  women,  which  they  could 
never  have  come  at  by  any  other  means,  than  pinching  their 
families,  marketing,  and  other  ways  of  cheating  and  pilfer- 
ing from  their  hufbands :  Others,  by  eyer  teazing  their 
fpoufes,  tire  them  into  compliance,  and  conquer  even  obili* 
nate  churls  by  perfeverance,  and  their  affiduity  of  aflcing :  A 
third  fort  are  outrageous  at  a  denial,  and  by  downri^t 
noife  and  fcolding,  bully  their  tame  fools  out  of  any  thing 
they  have  a  mind  to;  while  thoufands,  by  the  force  of  wheed- 
ling, know  how  to  overcome  the  heft  weighed  reafons,  and 
the  mod  pofitive  reiterated  rcfufals  ;  the  young  and  beauti«« 
ful,  efpecially,  laugh  at  all  remonilrances  and  denials,  and 
few  of  them  fcruple  to  employ  the  moft  tender  minutes  of 
wedlock  to  promote  a  fordid  intereft.  Here,  had  I  time,  I 
could  inveigh  with  warmth  againft  thofe  bafe,  thofe  wicked 
women,  whe  calmly  play  their  arts  and  falfe  deluding  charms 
againft  our  flrength  and  prudence,  and  adl  the  harlots  with 
their  hufbands !  Nay,  fhe  is  worfe  than  whore,  who  impi- 
oufly  profanes  and  proftitutes  the  facred  rites  of  love  to  vile 
ignoble  ends  ;  that  firft  excites  to  paffion,  and  invites  to  joy 
with  feeming  ardour,  then  racks  our  fondnefs  for  no  other 
purpofe  than  to  extort  a  gift,  while  full  of  guile  in  counter- 
feited tranfports,  flie  watches  for  the  moment  when  men  can 
leaft  deny. 

I  beg  pardon  for  this  ftart  out  of  my  way,  and  defire  the 
experienced  reader  duly  to  weigh  what  has  been  faid  as  to 
the  main  purpofe,  and  after  that  call  to  mind  the  temporal 
bleffings,  which  men  daily  hear  not  only  toalted  and  wifhed 
for,  when  people  are  merry  and  doing  of  nothing  ;  but  like- 
wife  gravely  and  folemnly  prayed  for  in  churches,  and  other 
religious  ailemblies,  by  clergymen  of  all  forts  and  fixes :  And 
as  ibon  as  he  fliall  have  laid  thele  things  together,  and,  from 
what  he  has  obferved  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  reafoned 
upon  them  confequcntially  without  prejudice,  I  dare  flatter 
myfelf,  that  he  v/ill  be  obliged  to  own,  that  a  confiderable 
portion  of  what  the  profperity  of  London  and  trade  in  gene- 
ral, and  confeqiiently  the  honour,  flrength,  fafety,  and  all 
the  wordly  intereft  of  the  nation  confift  in,  depend  entirely 
on  the  deceit  and  vile  ftratagems  of  women  ;  and  that  hu- 
miUty,  content,  meeknels,  obedience  to  reafonable  hufbands. 
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frugality,  and  all  the  virtues  together,  if  they  were  poflefled 
of  them  in  the  mod  eminent  degree,  could  not  poffibly  be 
a  thoufandth  part  fo  ferviceable,  to  make  an  opulent,  power- 
fill,  and  what  we  call  a  flourifhing  kingdom,  than  their  moft 
hateful  qualities. 

I  do  not  queftion,  but  many  of  my  readers  will  be  ftartled 
at  this  ailertion,  when  they  look  on  the  confequences  that 
may  be  drawn  from  it ;  and  I  ihall  be  afked,  whether 
people  may  not  as  well  be  virtuous  in  a  populous,  rich,  wide, 
extended  kingdom,  as  in  a  fmall,  indigent  (late  or  principa- 
lity, that  is  poorly  inhabited  ?     And  if  that  be  impofiible, 
Whether  it  is  not  the  duty  of  all  fovereigns  to  reduce  their 
fubje<3s,  as  to  wealth  and  numbers,  as  much  as  they  can  ? 
If  I  allow  they  may,  1  own  myfelf  in  the  wrong ;  and  if 
1  affirm  the  other,  my  tenets  will  juftly  be  called  impious,  or 
at  lead  dangerous  to  all  large  focieties.     As  it  is  not  in  this 
place  of  the  book  only,  but  a  great  many  others,  that  fuch 
queries  might  be  made  even  by  a  well-meaning  reader,  1  ihall 
here  explain  myfelf,  and  endeavour  to  folve  thofe  difficul- 
ties, which  feveral  paflages  might  have  raifed  in  him,  in  or- 
der to  demonftrate  the  confiftency  of  my  opinion  to  reafon, 
and  the  ftriftcft  morality. 

I  lay  down  as  a  firft  principle,  that  in  all  focieties,  great 
or  fmall,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  it  to  be  good^ 
that  virtue  ought  to  be  encouraged,  vice  difcountenanced, 
the  laws  obeyed,  and  the  tranfgreffors  puniftied.     After  this 
I  affirm,  that  if  we  confult  hiftory,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
and  take  a  view  of  what  has  palfed  in  the  world,   we  (hall 
find  that  human  nature,  fince  the  fall  of  Adam,  has  always 
been  the  fame,  and  that  the  ftrength  and  frailties  of  it  have 
ever  been  confpicuous  in  one  part  of  the  globe  or  other, 
without  any  regard  to  ages,  climates,  or  rehgion.     I  never 
laid,  nor  imagined,  that  man  could  not  be  virtuous  as  well 
in  a  rich  and  mighty  kingdom,  as  in  the  moft  pitiful  com- 
monwealth ;  but  1  own  it  is  my  fenfe,  that  no  fociety  can  be 
raifed  into  fuch  >a  rich  and  mighty  kingdom,  or  fo  raifed,  fub- 
fill  in  their  wealth  and  power  for  any  confiderable  time, 
without  the  vices  of  man. 

This,  I  imagine,  is  fufficiently  proved  throughout  the  book; 
and  as  human  nature  ftill  continues  the  fame,  as  it  has  al- 
ways been  for  fo  many  tboufand  years,  we  have  no  great 
reafon  to  fufpeft  a  future  change  in  it,  while  the  world  en- 
dures.     Now,,  I  cannot  iee  what  immoialiXy  iViet^  \^  \ti 
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Bnd  robuft  offspring  than  the  prefent ;  an  harmlefs,  innocent : 
and  well-meaning  people,  that  would  never  difpute  the  doci 
trine  of  paflive  obedience,  nor  any  other  orthodox  principles, 
but  be  fubmiffive  to  fuperiors,  and  unanimous  in  religioof 
worfhip. 

Here  I  fancy  myfelf  interrupted  by  an  Epicure,  who,  not 
to  want  a  reftorative  diet  in  cafe  of  neceffity,  is  never  with- 
out live  ortelans ;  and  I  am  told  that  goodnefs  and  probitj ; 
are  to  be  had  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the  ruin  of  a  nation,  and : 
the  deftru£tion  of  all  the  comforts  of  life ;  that  liberty  and  j 
property  may  be  maintained  without  wickednefs  or  fiaud^li 
and  men  be  good  fubjeds  without  being  flaves,  and  religioof  \ 
though  they  refufed  to  be  prieft-rid ;  that  to  be  frugal  and  ^ 
laving  is  a  duty  incumbent  only  on  thofe,  whofe  circum*  \ 
ilances  require  it,  but  that  a  man  of  a  good  eftate  does  hit ; 
country  a  fervice  by  living  up  to  the  income  of  it ;  that  at 
to  himfelf,  he  is  fo  much  mader  of  his  appetites,  that  he  cad 
abftaio  from  any  thing  upon  occafion ;  that  where  true  Her« 
mitage  was  not  to  be  had,  he  could  content  himfelf  with 
plain  Bourdeaux,  if  it  had  a  good  body  ;  that  many  a  morn-: 
ing,  inftead  of  St.  Lawrence,  he  has  made  a  ihift  with  Fron- 
teniac,  and  after  dinner  given  Cyprus  wine,  and  even  Ma^ 
deira,  when  he  has  had  a  large  company,  and  thought  it  ex- 
travagant to  treat  with  Tockay  ;  but  that  all  voluntary  mor- 
tifications are  fuperftitious,  only  belonging  to  blind  zealots 
and  enthufiafts.     He  will  quote  my  Lord  Shaftsbury  againft 
me,  and  tell  me  that  people  may  be  virtuous  and  fociable 
without  felf-denial ;  that  it  is  an  affront  to  virtue  to  make  it 
inacceffible,  that  1  make  a  bugbear  of  it  to  frighten  men  from 
it  as  a  thing  impracticable ;  but  that  for  his  part  he  can  praife 
God,  and  at  the  fame  time  enjoy  his  creatures  with  a  good 
confcicnce  ;  neither  will  he  forget  any  thing  to  his  purpofe 
of  what  I  have  faid,  page  66.     He  will  alk  me  at  laft,  whe- 
ther the  Icgiflature,  the  wifdom  of  the  nation  itfelf,  while 
ihey  endeavour  as  much  as  poffible,  to  difcourage  profane- 
nefs  and  immorality,  and   promote  the  glory  of  God,  do 
not  openly   profefs,   at  the  fame  time,  to  have   nothing 
more  at    heart,  than   the  cafe   and    welfare   of  the    fub- 
jed,  the  wealth,  ftrength,  honour,  and  what  elfe  is  called  the 
true  interell  of  the  country  ?  and,  moreover,  whether  the 
mod  devout  and  moll  learned  of  our  prelates,  in  their  greateft 
concern  for  our  converfion,  when  tliey  befeech  the  Deity  to 
turn  their  own  as  Tjrell  as  our  hearts,  from  the  world  and  all 
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amal  defires^  do  not  in  the  fame  prayer  as  loudly  folicit  him 

0  pour  all  earthly  bleflitigs  and  temporal  felicity,  on  the 
;ingdom  they  belong  to  ? 

Thefe  are  the  apologies,  the  excufes,  and  common  pleas, 
lot  only  of  thofe  who  are  notorioufly  vicious,  but  the  gene- 
ality  of  mankind,  when  you  touch  the  copy-hold  of  their 
nclinations ;  and  trying  the  real  value  they  have  for  fpi- 
ituats,  would  aftually  ftrip  them  of  what  their  minds  are 
wholly  bent  upon.  Aftiamcd  of  the  many  frailties  they  feel 
irithin,all  men  endeavour  to  hide  themfelves,  their  ugly  na- 
cednefs,  from  each  other,  and  wrapping  up  the  true  motives 
if  their  hearts,  in  the  fpecious  cloak  of  fociablenefs,  and 
tbcir  concern  for  the  public  good,  they  are  in  hopes  of  con- 
Kaling  their  filthy  appetites,  and  the  deformity  of  their  de- 
files ;  while  they  are  confcious  within  of  the  fondnefe  for 
^r  darling  lufts,  and  their  incapacity,  bare-faced,  to  tread 
the  arduous,  rugged  path  of  virtue. 

As  to  the  two  laft  queftions,  1  own  they  arc  very  puzzling: 
to  what  the  Epicure  a(ks,  1  am  obliged  to  anfwer  in  the  af- 
imaitive ;  and  unlefs  I  would  (which  God  forbid  1)  arraign 
the  fincerity  of  kings,  bifhops,  and  the  whole  legiflative 
power,  the  objedlion  ftands  good  againft  me :  all  1  can  fay 
for  rayfelf  is,  that  in  the  connedion  of  the  facts,  there  is  a 
inyftery  paft  human  underftanding ;  and  to  convince  the 
reader,  that  this  is  no  evafion,  I  fliall  illuftrate  the  incompre- 
henfibility  of  it  in  the  following  parable. 

In  old  heathen  times,  there  was,  they  fay,  a  whimfical 
country,  where  the  people  talked  much  of  religion,  and  the 
pcatell  part,  as  to  outward  appearance,  feemed  really  de- 
rout  :  the  chief  moral  evil  among  them  was  thirlt,  and  to 
]uench  it  a  damnable  fm;  yet  they  unanimoufly  agreed  that 
;vcry  one  was  born  thirfty,  more  or  lefs :  i'mall  beer  in  mo- 
leration  was  allowed  to  all,  and  he  was  counr-il  an  hypocrite, 

1  cynic,  or  a  madman,  who  pretended  th?ir  .^vj  coidd  live  al- 
ogether  without  it;  yet  thofe,  whij  ov^Tic.l  they  loved  it,  and 
Imnk  it  to  excefs,  v»^ere  counted  v/icked.  All  this,  while  the 
)ecr  itfelf  was  reckoned  a  bli?lling  from  Heaven,  and  there 
«ras  no  harm  in  the  ufe  of  it ;  all  the  enormity  lay  in  the 
ibule,  the  motive  of  the  heart,  that  made  them  drink  it.  lie 
hat  took  the  lead  drop  of  it  to  quench  his  thirlt,  committed 
I  heinous  crime,  while  others  drunk  large  q^iantitics  Viithout 
my  guilt,  fo  they  did  it  indifferently,  and  tor  no  other  rea- 
fon  than  to  mend  their  complexion. 
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They  brewed  for  other  countries  as  well  as  their  own,  and 
for  the  fmail  beer  they  fent  abroad,  they  received  large  re- 
turns of  Wcflphalia-hams,  neats  tongues,  hung- beef,  and 
Bologna  faufagcs,  red- herrings,  pickled  fturgeon,  cavear,  an- 
chovies, and  every  thing  that  was  proper  to  make  their  liquor 
go  down  with  pleafure.  Thofe  who  kept  great  ftores  of  fmall 
beer  by  them  without  making  ufe  of  it,  were  generally  en- 
vied, and  at  the  fame  time  very  odious  to  the  public,  and 
nobody  was  ealy  that  had  not  enough  of  it  come  to  his  own 
fliare.  The  greatell  calamity  they  thought  could  befal 
them,  was  to  keep  their  hops  and  barley  upon  their  hands, 
and  the  more  they  yearly  confiimed  of  them,  the  more  they 
reckoned  the  country  to  tlourifh. 

The  government  had  many  very  wife  regulations  concern- 
ing the  returns  that  were  made  for  their  exports,  encouraged 
very  much  the  importation  ol^  fait  and  pepper,  and  laid  heavy 
duties  on  every  thing  that  was  not  well  leafoned,  and  might 
any  ways  obilruA  the  ialc  of  their  own  hoj^s  and  bar- 
ley. Thofe  at  helm,  when  they  ac^ied  in  public,  ihowed 
themfelves  on  all  accounts  exempt  and  wholly  diverted  from 
thirll,  made  I'everal  laws  to  prevent  the  growth  of  it,  and  pu- 
nifh  the  wicked  who  openl>  dated  to  quench  it.  If  you  exa- 
mined them  in  their  private  perlriis,  and  pryed  narrowly  into 
their  lives  and  ctaiveiiiuions,  they  fecmed  to  be  more  fond, 
or  at  leall  drank  larger  draughts  of  fmall  beer  than  others, 
but  always  under  i>relcnce  that  the  mending  of  complexions 
required  grecrcr  quantities  of  hquor  in  thcin,  than  it  did  in 
thofe  they  ruled  over ;  and  that,  what  they  had  chiefly  at 
heart,  without  any  regard  to  themfelves,  was  to  procure 
great  plenty  of  liiiall  beer,  ainoi:g  the  fubjeds  in  general, 
and  a  great  demand  for  their  hops  and  barley. 

As  nobody  was  debarred  from  I'mall  beer,  the  clergy  made 
ufe  of  it  as  well  as  the  laity,  and  fome  of  them  very  plentiful- 
ly ;  yet  all  of  them  defired  to  be  thought  lefs  thirity  by  their 
function  than  others,  and  never  would  own  that  they  drank 
any  but  to  mend  their  complexions.  In  their  religious  af- 
femblies  they  were  more  linccre;  for  as  foon  as  they  came 
there,  they  all  openly  cjn fence',  the  clergy  as  well  as  the  lai- 
ty, from  tie  highelt  to  the  ioweit,  that  they  were  thirfty,  that 
mending  their  complexions  was  v.  hat  they  minded  the  leall, 
and  that  ail  their  hearts  were  let  upon  fmail  beer  and  quench- 
ing their  thirfl,  w  hatever  they  might  pretend  to  the  contrary. 
What  was  remarkable,  is,  that  to  have  laid  hold  oi:  thoi'e 
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truths  to  any  ones  prejudice,  and  made  ufc  of  thoic  conrci- 
iions  afterwards  out  of  their  temples,  would  be  counted  very 
impertinent,  and  every  body  thought  it  an  heinous  aifront 
to  be  called  thirlty,  though  you  had  fcen  him  drink  linall 
beer  by  whole  gallons.  The  chief  topics  of  their  preachers, 
was  the  great  evil  of  thirft,  and  the  folly  there  was  In  quench- 
ing it.  They  exhorted  their  hearers  to  refill  the  temptations 
of  it,  inveighed  againft  fmall  beer,  and  often  told  them  it 
vas  poifon,  if  they  drank  it  with  pleafure,  or  any  other  de- 
)6gn  than  to  mend  their  complexions. 

In  their  acknowledgements  to  the  gods,  they  thanked 
them  for  the  plenty  of  comfortable  fmall  beer  they  had  re- 
ceived from  them,  notvvithHanding  they  had  lo  little  de- 
ferved  it,  and  continually  quenched  their  thirft  V\ith  it ; 
whereas,  they  were  fo  thoroughly  fatisficd,  that  it  was  given 
them  for  a  better  ufe.  Having  begged  pardon  for  thole  of- 
fences, they  dclired  the  gods  to  lellcn  their  third:,  and  give 
them  ftrength  to*  refill  the  importunities  of  it ;  yet,  in  the 
midft  of  their  forell  repentance,  and  mofl  humble  Uipplica- 
tions,  they  never  forgot  fmall  beer,  and  prayed  that  they 
might  continue  to  have  it  in  great  plenty,  with  a  folemn 
promife,  that  how  neglectful  foever  they  might  hitherto  have 
been  in  this  point,  they  would  for  the  future  not  drink  a  drop 
of  it,  with  any  other  delign  than  to  mend  their  complexions. 

Thefe  were  Handing  petitions  put  together  to  lall ;  and 

having  continued  to  be  made  ufe  of  without  any  alterations, 

for  feveral  hundred  years  together  ;  it  was  thought  by  fome, 

that  the  gods,  wHo  underftood  futurity,  and  knew  that  the 

fame  promife  they  heard  in  June,  would  be  iv.vAc  to  tliem 

the  January  foUowhig,  did  not  rely  nvjch  mr:'c  on  thole 

vows,  than  we  do  on   thofe  waggiih  iiifcriptious  by  which 

men  offer  us  their  goods ;  to-dny  for  money,  and  to-morrow 

for  nothing.     They  often  bcf?Tin  their  prayu:^  \cvv  myllicalr 

ly,  and  fpoke  many  things  in  a  fpiritual   lenfe  ;  yet,  they 

never  were  fo  abftracl  from  the  v. orld  in  them,  as  to  end 

one  without  befeeching  tlie  gods  to  blcls  and  profper  the 

brewing  trade   in  ail  its  branches,  and  for  rh?  good  of  liie 

whole,  more  and  more  to  incicaie  the  confuuii:uon  of  hops 

and  builcy. 
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Line  388.  Content,  the  bane  of  induftry. 

1  HAVE  been  told  by  many,  that  the  bane  of  induftry  is  law-    . 
nefs,  and  not  content ;  therefore  to  prove  my  aflertion,  which   .' 
feems  a  paradox  to  fome,  I  fhall  treat  of  lazinefs  and  content 
feparately,  and  afterwards  fpeak  of  induftry,  that  the  reader 
may  judge  which  it  is  of  the  two  former,  that  is  oppofite  to 
the  latter. 

Lazinefs  is  an  averfion  to  bufinefs,  generally  attended  with 
an  unreafonable  defire  of  remaining  unadive ;  and  every    " 
body  is  lazy,  who,  without   being  hindered  by  any  other 
warrantable  employment,  refufes  or  puts  otf  any  bufinefe  , 
which  he  ought  to  do  for  himfelf  or  others.    We  feldom  call  r 
any  body  lazy,  but  fuch  as  we  reckon  inferior  to  us,  and  of  ; 
whom  we  expedt  fome  fervice.     Children  do  not  think  their  j 
parents  lazy,  nor  fervants  their  mafters;  and  if  a  gentleman  [ 
indulges  his  eafe  and  floth  fo  abominably,  that  he  will  not 
put  on  his  own  ftioes,  though  he  is  young  and  flender,  nobo-  ,' 
dy  fhall  call  him  lazy  for  it,  if  he  can  keep  but  a  footman,  ; 
or  fome  body  elfe  to  do  it  for  him.  ] 

Mr.  Dryden  has  given  us  a  very  good  idea  of  fuperlativc  i 
flothfulnefs,  in  the  perfon  of  a  luxurious  king  of  Egypt.    Hit   | 
majefty  having  beftowed  fome  conliderable  gifts  on  feveral   ' 
of  his  favourites,  is  attended  by  fome  of  his  chief  minifters 
with  a  parchment,  which  he  was  to  fign  to  confirm   thofc 
grants.     Firft,  he  walks  a  few  turns  to  and  fro,  with  a  heavy 
uneafinefs  in  his  looks,  then  fets  himfelf  down  like  a  man  that 
is  tired,  and,  at  laft,  with  abundance  of  reluclancy  to  what 
he  was  going  about,  he  takes  up  the  pen,  and  falls  a  com- 
plaining very  ferioufly  of  the  length  of  the  word  Ptolemy, 
and  exprefles  a  great  deal  of  concern,  that  he  had  not  fome 
Ihort  monofyllable  for  his  name,  which  he  thought  w-ould 
fave  him  a  world  of  trouble. 

We  often  reproach  others  with  lazinefs,  becaufe  w^e  are 
guilty  of  it  ourfelves.  Some  days  ago,  as  two  young  w^omen 
fat  knotting  together,  fays  one  to  the  other,  there  comes  a 
wicked  cold  through  that  door  ;  you  are  the  neareft  to  it, 
lifter,  pray  (liut  it.  The  otlier,  who  was  the  youngeft,  vouch- 
fafed,  indeed,  to  caft  an  eye  touards  the  door,  but  fat-ftill, 
and  faid  nothing  ;  the  cldeil  fpoke  again  two  or  three  times, 
and  at  laft  the  other  making  her  no  anfvver,  nor  offering  to 
ilir,  flic  got  up  in  a  pet,  and  Ihut  the  door  hcrfelf ;  coming 


fit  down  again,  (he  gave  the  younger  a  very  hard  look ; 
,  Lord,  filler  Betty,  I  would  not  be  fo  lazy  as  you 
edl  the  world ;  which  (he  fpoke  fo  eameftly,  that  it 

a  colour  in  her  face.  The  youngefl  (hould  have 
3wn ;  but  if  the  elded  had  not  overvalued  her  labour, 
Id  have  (hut  the  door  herfelf,  as  foon  as  the  cold  was 
I  to  her,  without  making  any  words  of  it.  She  was 
^e  a  (lep  farther  from  the  door  than  her  fifter,  and  as 
:here  was  not  eleven  months  difference  between  them, 
r  were  both  under  twenty.  I  thought  it  a  hard  mat- 
jtermine  which  was  the  lazieft  of  the  two. 
I  are  a  thoufand  wretches  that  are  always  working 
rpw  out  of  their  bones  for  next  to  nothing,  becaufe 

unthinking  and  ignorant  of  what  the  pains  they 

worth :  while  others  who  are  cunning,  and  under* 
e  true  value  of  their  work,  refufe  to  be  employed  at 
ttes,  not  becaufe  they  are  of  an  unadlive  temper,  but 
they  will  not  beat  down  the  price  of  their  labour.  A 
gentleman  fees  at  the  back  fide  of  the  Exchange  a 
ralking  to  and  fro  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets. 
ys  he,  friend,  will  you  ftep  for  me  with  this  letter  as 
Jow-church,  and  I  will  give  you  a  penny  ?     I  will 

all  my  heart,  fays  the  other,  but  I  muft  have  two- 
natter  ;  which  the  gentleman  refufing  to  give,  the 
umed  his  back,  and  told  him,  he  would  rather  play 
ing  than  work  for  nothing.  The  gentleman  thought 
accountable  piece  of  lazinefs  in  a  porter,  rather  to 
up  and  down  for  nothing,  than  to  be  earning  a  penny 
little  trouble.  Some  hours  after  he  happened  to  be 
me  friends  at  a  tavern  in  Threadneedle-flreet, 
ne  of  them  calling  to  mind  that  he  had  forgot  to 
a  bill  of  exchange  that  was  to  go  away  with  the  poll 
ht,  was  in  great  perplexity,  and  immediately  wanted 
dy  to  go  for  him  to  Hackney  with  all  the  fpeed  ima- 
It  was  after  ten,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  a  very 
ight,  and  all  the  porters  thereabouts  were  gone  to 
'he  gentleman  grew  very  uneafy,  and  faid,  whatever 
im,  that  fomebody  he  mull  fend  ;  at  lail  one  of  the 
feeing  him  fo  very  prefling,  told  him  thj^t  he  knew 
,  who  would  rife,  if  it  was  a  job  worth  his  while, 
lis  while,  faid  the  gentleman  very  eagerly,  do  not 
f  that,  good  lad,  if  you  know  of  any  body,  let  him 
hat  halle  he  can,  and  I  wiU  give  luiji  ^  ci:ov{uSi  V^ 
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be  back  by  twelve  o'clock.  Upon  this  the  drawer  took  ti 
errand,  left  the  room,  and  in  Ici^  than  a  cjuarter  of  an  faoi 
cftttie  back  with  the  welcome  news  that  the  meffitge  wou 
be  difpatched  with  all  expedition,  The,  company  in  tl 
unean  time,  diverted  themfelves  as  they  had  done  befon 
but  when  it  began  to  be  towards  twelve,  the  watches  wc 
pulled  out,  and  the  porter's  return  was  all  the  difcoorl 
Some  w^ere  of  opinion  he  might  yet  come  before  the  clo< 
had  ftruck  ;  others  thought  it  impoflible,  and  now  it  wan 
cd  but  three  minutes  of  twelve,  wlien  in  comes  the  nimt 
melTenger  fmoking  hot,  with  his  clothes  as  wet  as  dung  wi 
the  rain,  and  his  head  all  over  in  a  bath  of  fweat.  He  hi 
nothing  dry  about  him  but  the  infide  of  his  pocket-book,  o 
of  which  he  took  the  bill  he  had  been  for,  and  by  tlie  drai 
er's  diredion,  prefented  it  to  the  gentleman  it  belonged  U 
who,  being  very  well  pleafed  with  the  difpatch  he  had  mac 
gave  him  the  crown  he  had  promifed,  while  another  fiU 
him  a  bumper,  and  the  whole  company  commended  his  c 
ligence.  As  the  fellow  came  nearer  the  light,  to  take  up  t 
wine,  the  country  gentleman  I  mentioned  at  firft,  to  I 
great  admiration,  knew  him  to  be  the  fame  porter  that  h 
refufed  to  earn  his  penny,  and  whom  he  thought  the  lazii 
mortal  alive. 

The  ftory  teaches  us,  that  we  ought  not  to  confoui 
thofe  who  remain  unemployed  for  want  of  an  opportuni 
of  exerting  themfelves  to  the  bell  advantage,  with  fuch 
for  want  of  fpirit,  hug  themfelves  in  their  floth,  and  will  r 
ther  ftarve  than  rtir.  Without  this  caution,  we  mull  pr 
nounce  all  the  world  more  or  lefs  lazy,  according  to  th< 
eftimation  of  the  rev/ard  they  are  to  purchafe  v/ith  their  1 
boar,  and  then  the  moll  induftrious  may  be  called  lazy. 

Content,  1  call  that  calm  ferenity  of  the  mind,  v/hich  m< 
enjoy  while  they  think  themfelves  happy^  and  reft  fatisfi< 
with  the  ilation  they  are  in  :  It  implies  a  favourable  conftru 
tion  of  our  prefciit  circumllunces,  and  a  peaceful  tranqu 
liry,  which  men  are  ilrangers  to  as  long  as  they  are  Iblicito 
about  mending  their  condition.  This  is  a  vu'tue  of  vvhi< 
the  applaufe  is  very  precarious  and  uncertain  :  for,  accor 
ing  as  mens  circumllances  vary,  they  will  either  be  blami 
or  commended  for  being  pofleired  of  it. 

A  fingle  man  that  works  hard  at  a  laborious  trade,  has 
hundred  a  year  left  him  by  a  relation  :  this  change  of  fc 
tljno  makes  him  foon  weary  of  working,  and  not  having  i 
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try  enough  to  put  himfelf  forward  in  the  world,  he  refolves 
lo  nothing  at  all,  and  live  upon  his  income.  As  long  as 
lives  within  compafs,  pays  for  what  he  has,  and  offends 
»ody,  he  fhall  be  called  an  honeft  quiet  man.  The  vic- 
Uer,  his  landlady,  the  tailor,  and  others,  divide  what 
has  between  them,  and  the  fociety  is  every  year  the  bet- 
for  his  revenue  ;  whereas,  if  he  fliould  follow  his  own  or 
'  other  trade,  he  muft  hinder  otliers,  arid  fonie  body 
lid  have  the  lefs  for  what  he  fliould  get ;  and  therefore, 
ugh  he  fhould  be  the  idleft  fellow  in  the  world,  He  a-bed 
Jen  hours  in  four  and  twenty,  and  do  nothing  but  faunter- 
up  and  down  all  the  reft  of  tlie  time,  nobody  would  dif- 
imend  him,  and  his  unadlive  fpirit  is  honoured  with  Hhe 
at  of  content. 

Jut  if  the  fame  man  marries,  gets  three  or  four  children, 
I  ftiU  contines  of  the  fame  eafy  temper,  refts  fatisfied  with 
at  he  has,  and  without  endeavouring  to  get  a  penny,  in- 
gcs  his  former  floth :  firft,  his  relations,  afterwards,  all 
acquaintance,  will  be  alarmed  at  his  negligence :  they 
^ee  that  his  income  will  not  be  fuflicient  to  bring  up  fo 
ny  children  handfomely,  and  are  afraid,  fome  of  them 
y,  if  not  a  burden,  become  a  difgrace  to  them.  When 
:fe  fears  have  been,  for  fome  time,  whifpcred  about  from 
e  to  another,  his  uncle  Gripe  takes  him  to  tafk,  and  ac- 
Js  him  in  the  following  cant :  "  What,  nephew,  no 
bufinefs  yet !  fie  upon  it !  1  cannot  imagine  how  you  do 
to  ipend  your  time  ;  if  you  will  not  work  at  your  own 
trade,  there  are  fifty  ways  that  a  man  may  pick  up  a  pen- 
ny by :  you  have  a  hundred  a-year,  it  is  true,  but  your 
charge?  increafe  every  year,  and  what  muft  you  do  when 
your  children  are  grown  up?  1  have  a  better  eftate  than 
foumyfelf,andyet  you  do  not  fee  me  leave  ofFmy  buiinefs ; 
nay,  1  declare  it,  might  I  have  the  world  1  could  not 
lead  the  hfe  you  do.  It  is  no  bufinefs  of  mine,  1  own, 
but  every  body  cries,  it  is  a  flmme  for  a  young  man,  as 
you  are,  that  has  his  limbs  and  his  health,  iliould  not  turn 
liis  hands  to  fomething  or  other."  Iftbefe  admonitions 
not  reform  him  in  a  little  time,  and  he  continues  half-a- 
ir longer  without  employment,  he  will  become  a  difcourfe 
tlic  whole  neighbourhood,  and  for  the  fame  qualifications 
It  once  got  him  the  name  of  a  quiet  contented  man,  he 
ill  be  called  the  worft  of  hufbands,  and  the  lazieft  fellow 
on  earth :  from  whence  it  is  manifclt,  that  wVieu  we,  \jxoi 
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nounce  aflions  good  or  evil,  we  only  regard  the  hurt  or  1 
nefit  the  fociety  receives  from  them,  and  not  the  perfon  Vi 
commits  them.     (See  page  1 7.) 

Diligence  and  induftry  are  often  ufed  promifcuoufly, 
fignify  the  fame  thing,  but  there  is  a  great  difference  1 
tween  them.  A  poor  wretch  may  want  neither  diligei 
nor  ingenuity,  be  a  faving  pains-taking  man,  and  yet  wi 
out  ftnving  to  mend  hio  circumftances, remain  contented  w 
the  ftation  he  lives  in;  but  induftry  implies,  befides  1 
other  qualities,  a  thirft  after  gain,  and  an  indefatigable  1 
fire  of  meliorating  our  condition.  When  men  think  eitl 
the  cuftomary  profits  of  their  calling,  or  elfe  the  (hare 
bufinefs  they  have  too  fmall,  they  have  two  ways  to  dcfe 
the  name  of  induftrious ;  and  they  muft  be  either  ingenh 
enough  to  find  out  uncommon,  and  yet  warrantable  i 
thods  to  increafe  their  bufinefs  or  their  profit,  or  elfe  fupj 
that  defedt  by  a  multiplicity  of  occupations.  If  a  trad 
man  takes  care  to  provide  his  fhop,  and  gives  due  attendai 
to  thofe  that  come  to  it,  he  is  a  dilligent  man  in  his  bufine 
but  if,  befides  that,  he  takes  particular  pains  to  fell,  to  1 
fame  advantage,  a  better  commodity  than  the  reft  of 
neighbours,  or  if,  by  his  obfequioufnefs,  or  fome  other  gc 
quality,  getting  into  a  large  acquaintance,  he  ufes  all  p 
iible  endeavours  of  drawing  cuftomers  to  his  houfe,  he  th 
may  be  called  induftrious.  A  cobler,  though  he  is  not  e 
ployed  half  of  his  time,  if  he  hcglecls  no  bufinefs,  andmal 
difpatch  when  he  has  any,  is  a  diligent  man  ;  but  if  he  n 
of  errands  when  he  has  no  work,  or  makes  but  flioe-pins,  a 
ferves  as  a  watchman  a  nights,  he  deferves  the  name  of 
duftrious. 

If  what  has  been  faid  in  this  remark  be  duly  weighed, 
fhall  find  either,  that  lazineis  and  content  are  very  near  a-k 
or,  if  there  be  a  great  difference  between  them,  that  t 
latter  is  more  contrary  to  induftry  than  the  former. 

Line  410.  To  make  a  great  an  honeft  hive. 

1  HIS  perhaps  might  be  done  where  people  are  contented 
be  poor  and  hardy  ;  but  if  they  would  likewife  enjoy  th 
eale  and  the  comforts-iof  the  world,  and  be  at  once  an  oj 
lent, 'potent,  and  flourifhing,  as  well  as  a  warlike  nation, 
is  utterly  impoliible.     1  have  heard  people  fpeak  of  1 
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mighty  figure  the  Spartans  made  above  all  the  comm  >n« 
wealtiis  of  Greece,  notwithflanding  their  uncommon  fru- 
gah'ty  and  other  exemplary  virtues.  But  certainly  there 
never  was  a  nation  whole  greatnefs  was  more  empty  than 
theirs :  The  fplendor  they  lived  in  was  inferior  to  that  of  a 
theatre,  and  the  only  thing  they  could  be  proud  of,  was, 
that  they  enjoyed  nothing.  They  were,  indeed,  both  feared 
and  efteemed  abroad :  they  were  fo  famed  for  valour  and 
iidll  in  martial  affairs,  that  their  neighbours  did  not  only 
court  their  friendihip  and  affillance  in  their  wars,  but  were 
fiitisfied,  and  thought  themfelves  fure  of  the  vidory,  if  they 
could  but  get  a  Spartan  general  to  command  their  armies. 
But  then  their  difcipline  was  fo  rigid,  and  their  manner  of 
Sring  fo  auftere  and  void  of  all  comfort,  that  the  mod  tem- 
perate man  among  us  would  tefufe  to  fubmit  to  the  harilmefs 
if  fuch  uncouth  laws.  There  was  a  pertecl  equality  among 
Aem  :  gold  and  filver  coin  were  cried  down  ;  their  current 
money  was  made  of  irop, '  to  render  it  of  a  great  bulk,  and 
•little  worth :  To  lay  up  twenty  or  thirty  pounds,  requir- 
ed a  pretty  large  chamber,  and  to  remove  it,  nothing  lefs 
Aan  a  yoke  of  oxen.  Another  remedy  they  had  againR 
luxury,  was,  that  they  were  obliged  to  eat  in  common  of 
the  fame  meat,  and  they  fo  little  allowed  any  body  to  dine, 
or  fup  by  himfelf  at  home,  that  Agis,  one  of  their  kings, 
^ving  vanquilhed  the  Athenians,  and  fending  for  his  com- 
fflons  at  his  return  home  (becaufe  he  defired  privately  to  eat 
iWith  his  queen)  was  refufed  by  the  Polemarchi. 
>  la  training  up  their  youth,  their  chief  care,  fays  Plutarch, 
was  to  make  them  good  fubjefls,  to  fit  them  to  endure  the 
fctigues  of  long  and  tedious  marches,  and  never  to  return 
without  vidory  from  the  field.  When  they  were  twelve 
years  old,  they  lodged  in  little  bands,  upon  beds  made  of 
the  rufhes,  which  grew  by  the  banks  of  the  river  Eurotas  ; 
^ind  becaufe  their  points  were  Hiarp,  they  were  to  break 
them  oflT  with  their  hands  without  a  knife  :  If  it  were  a  hard 
winter,  they  mingled  fome  thiftle-down  with  their  ruflies  to 
kept  them  warm  (fee  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Lycurgus.) 
From  all  thefe  circumllances  it  is  plain,  that  no  nation  on 
earth  was  lefs  effeminate  ;  but  being  debarred  from  all  the 
comforts  of  life,  they  could  have  nothing  for  theirpains, 
but  the  glory  of  being  a  warlike  people,  inured  to  toils  and 
hardfliips,  which  was  a  happinefs  that  few  people  would 
have  cared  for  upon  the  fame  terms :  and,  thougVi  t\\^^  XvcA 
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been  mafters  of  the  world,  as  long  as  they  enjoyed  no  mow 
of  it,  Engliflimen  would  hardly  have  envied  them  thdr 
greatnefs.  What  men  want now-a-days has fufficientlybeeft 
fhewn  in  Remark  on  line  200,  where  I  have  treated  of  red 
plcafures.  ; 

i 

Link  411.  T  enjoy  the  world's  conveniencies. 

1  HAT  the  words,  decency  and  conveniency,  were  veq 
ambiguous,  and  not  to  be  underflood,  unlefs  we  were  flfi 
quainted  with  the  quality  and  circumftances  of  the 
that  made  ufe  of  them,  has  been  hinted  already  in  R 
on  line  177,  The  goldfmith,  mercer,  or  any  other  of 
mod  creditable  (hopkeepers,  that  has  three  or  four  the 
pounds  to  fet  up  with,  muft  have  two  diihes  of  meat  evrt 
day,  and  fomething  extraordinary  for  Sundays.  His  wn 
muft  have  a  damaflc  bed  againft  her  lying-in,  and  two  0 
three  rooms  very  well  furnifhed:  the  following  fummer  lb 
muft  have  a  houfe,  or  at  leaft  very  good  lodgings  in  tk 
countr)'.  A  man  that  has  a  being  out  of  town,  muft  hat 
a  horfe ;  his  footman  muft  have  another.  If  he  has  a  tok 
rable  trade,  he  expefts  in  eight  or  ten  years  time  to  kee 
his  coach,  which,  notwithftanding,  he  hopes,  that  after  h 
lias  flaved  (as  he  calls  it)  for  two  or  three  and  twenty  year 
he  (hall  be  worth  at  leaft  a  thoufand  a-year  for  his  eldeftfo 
to  inherit,  and  two  or  three  thoufand  pounds  for  each  of  ll 
other  children  to  begin  the  world  with ;  and  when  men  < 
fuch  circumftances  pray  for  their  daily  bread,  and  meann( 
thing  more  extnivagant  by  it,  they  are  counted  pretty  hm 
deft  people.  Call  this  pride,  luxury,  fuperfluity,  or  whi 
you  pleafe,  it  is  nothing  but  what  ought  to  be  in  the  capitl 
of  a  flourilhing  nation  :  thofc  of  inferior  condition  muft  coi 
tent  themfelves  with  lefs  coftly  conveniencies,  as  others  ( 
liigher  rank  will  be  fure  to  make  theirs  more  expenfiv 
Some  people  call  it  but  decency  to  be  ferved  in  plate,  an 
rcrkon  a  coach  and  fix  among  the  neceflary  comforts  of  lifi 
and  if  a  peer  has  not  above  three  or  four  thouland  a-yea 
his  lordfliip  is  counted  poor. 
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uzycE  the  firft  edition  of  this  book,  fevcral  have  attacked 
me  with  demonftrations  of  the  certain  ruin,  which  exceffive 
hzuiy  muft  bring  upon  all  nations,  who  yet  were  foon  an- 
iwcred,  when  I  fhowed  them  the  limits  within  which  I  had 
confined  it ;  and  therefore,  that  no  reader  for  the  future  may 
xnifconftrue  itie  on  this  head,  I  fhall  point  at  the  cautions  I 
have  given,  and  the  privifos  1  have  made  in  the  former,  as 
well  as  this  prefent  impreffion,  and  which,  if  not  overlooked, 
inuft  prevent  all  rational  ccnfure,  and  obviate  feveral  objec- 
tions that  othcrwifc  might  be  made  ap^amft  me.  I  have  laid 
down  as  maxims  never  to  be  departed  from,  that  the  *  poor 
Diould  be  kept  ftridly  to  work,  and  that  it  was  prudence  to 
Itlieve  their  \vants,  but  folly  to  cure  them ;  that  agricul- 
hipe  f  and  fiftiery  Ihould  be  promoted  in  all  their  branches, 
h  order  to  render  provifions,  and  confequently  labour  cheap. 
I  have  named  J  ignorance  as  a  neceflary  ingredient  in  the 
mixture  of  fociety :  from  ail  which  it  is  manifeft  that  I  could 
never  have  imagined,  that  luxury  was  to  be  made  general 
through  every  jJart  of  a  kingdom.  1  have  likcwife  required  $ 
duit  property  mould  be  well  fccured,  juftice  impartially  ad- 
mmiftred,  and  in  every  thing  the  intereft  of  the  nation  taken 
care  of:  but  what  1  have  infifted  on  the  moft,  and  repeated 
more  than  once,  is  the  great  regard  that  is  to  be  had  to  the 
balance  of  trade,  and  the  care  the  legillature  ought  to  take, 
that  the  yearly  [I  imports  never  exceed  the  exports ;  and 
where  this  is  obferved,  and  the  other  things  I  fpoke  of  are  not 
acgleded,  I  ftill  continue  to  aflert  that  no  foreign  luxury  can 
undo  a  country  :  the  height  of  it  is  never  fecn  but  in  na» 
Sons  that  are  vaftly  populous,  and  there  only  in  the  upper 
part  of  it,  and  the  greater,  that  is,  the  larger  ftill  in  propor- 
ion  muft  be  the  loweft,  the  bafis  that  fupports  all,  the  mul- 
itude  of  working  poor. 

Thofe  who  would  too  nearly  imitate  others  of  fuperior  for- 
:une,  muft  thank  themfelves  if  they  are  ruined.  This  is  no- 
ting againft  luxury ;  for  whoever  can  fubfift,  and  lives  above 
lis  income  is  a  fool.  Some  perfons  of  quality  may  keep 
tree  or  four  coaches  and  fix,  and  at  the  fame  time  lay  up 
ttioney  for  their  children  :  while  a  young  Ihopkeeper  is  uis 

*  P.  212,  213.  Firft  Edit.  175,  176. 
t  ?•  21J.  Firft  Jidit.  178. 
t  P.  106.  F11&  Edit.  77. 
§  P.  1 1 6-  Firft  Fdit.  87. 
B  P.  115,  X16.  ruB  Ediu  86,  87. 
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done  for  keeping  one  forry  horfe.  It  b  impoifible  ther 
fliould  be  a  rich  nation  without  prodigals,  yet  1  never  kne^ 
a  city  fo  full  of  fpendthrifts,  but  there  were  covetous  peopi 
enough  to  anfwer  their  number.  As  an  old  merchant  break 
for  having  been  extravagant  or  carelefs  a  great  while,  fo  i 
young  beginner  falling  into  the  fame  bufinefb,  gets  an  eftat 
by  being  faving  or  more  induftrious  before  he  is  forty  year 
old :  befides,  that  the  frailties  of  men  often  work  by  contra 
ries :  fome  narrow  fouls  can  never  thrive  becaufe  they  ar 
too  ftingy,  while  longer  heads  amafs  great  wealth  by  fpend 
ing  their  money  freely,  and  feeming  to  defpife  it.  But  th 
viciffitudes  of  fortune  are  necefliary ,  and  the  mod  lamentabl 
are  no  more  detrimental  to  fociety ,  than  the  death  of  the  in 
dividual  members  of  it.  Chriftenings  are  a  proper  balance  ti 
burials.  Tbofe  who  immediately  lofe  by  the  misfortunes  o 
others,  are  very  forry,  complain,  and  make  a  noife ;  but  th 
others  who  get  by  them,  as  there  always  are  fuch,  hold  thei 
tongues,  becaufe  it  is  odious  to  be  thought  the  better  for  th< 
loffes  and  calamities  of  our  neighbour.  The  various  up 
and  downs  compofe  a  wheel,  that  always  turning  round,  give 
motion  to  the  whole  machine.  Philofophers,  that  dare  ex 
tend  their  thoughts  beyond  the  narrow  compafs  of  what  i 
immediately  before  them,  look  on  the  alternate  changes  ii 
the  civil  fociety,  no  othcrwife  than  they  do  on  the  rifing 
and  fallings  of  the  lungs ;  the  latter  of  which  are  much  i 
part  of  refpiration  in  the  moft  perfect  animals  as  the  firft;  f( 
that  the  fickle  breath  of  never- (table  fortune  is  to  the  bod] 
politic,  the  fame  as  floating  air  is  to  a  living  creature. 

Avarice  then,  and  prodigality,  are  equally  neceflary  to  th( 
fociety.  That  in  fome  countries,  men  are  moll  generally 
lavilh  than  in  others,  proceeds  from  the  difference  in  circum 
ftances  that  dii'pofe  to  either  vice,  and  arife  from  the  con 
dition  of  the  focial  body,  as  well  as  the  temperament  of  th< 
natural.  1  beg.  pardon  of  the  attentive  reader,  if  here,  in  be 
halfoflhort  memories,  I  repeat  fome  things,  the  fubftana 
of  which  they  have  already  feen  in  Remark,  line  307.  Mod 
money  than  land,  heavy  taxes  and  fcarcity  of  provifions,  in 
duftry,  laborioufnefs,  an  adive  and  llirring  fpirit,  ill-nature 
and  faturnine  temper;  old  age,  wifdom,  trade,  riches,  ac 
quired  by  our  own  labour,  and  liberty  and  property  well  fe 
cured,  are  all  things  that  difpofe  to  avarice.  On  the  contra 
ry,  indolence,  content,  good- nature,  a  jovial  temper,  youth 
folly,  arbitrary  power,  money  eafilyjgot,  plenty  of  provifion 
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the  uncertainty  of  poiTeflions,  are  circumftances  that  ren« 
men  prone  to  prodigality  :  where  there  is  the  mod  of  the 
,  the  prevaihng  vice  will  be  avarice,  and  prodigality 
re  the  other  turns  the  fcale ;  but  a  national  frugaUiy 
e  never  was  nor  never  will  be  without  a  national  necei&« 

imptuary  laws,  may  be  of  ufe  to  an  indigent  countiy; 
-  great  calamities  of  war,  peftilence,  or  famine,  whea 
k  has  ftood  ftill,  and  the  labour  of  the  poor  been  inter- 
ed;  but  to  introduce  them  into  an  opulent  kingdom,  is 
wrong  way  to  confult  the  intereft  of  it.  I  (hall  end  my 
arks  on  the  Grumbhng  Hive,  with  afluring  the  cham- 
IS  of  national  frugaUty,  that  it  would  be  impoifible  for 
Perfians  and  other  eailern  people,  to  purchafe  the  vaft 
itities  of  fine  EngUfh  cloth  they  confume,  ihould  we 
i  our  women  with  lefs  cargoes  of  Afiatic  filks. 


AN 


ESSAY  ON  CHARITY, 

AND 

CHARITY-SCHOOLS. 

v>iHARiTT,  is  that  virtue  by  which  part  of  that  fincere  love 
we  have  for  ourfelves,  is  transferred  pure  and  unmixed  to 
others,  not  tied  to  us  by  the  bonds  of  friendfliip  or  confan- 
guinity,  and  even  mere  ftrangers,  whom  we  have  no  obliga- 
tion to,  nor  hope  or  exped  any  thing  from.     If  we  leflen 
any  \ihiys  the  rigour  of  this  definition,  part  of  the  virtue  muft 
be  loft.     What  we  do  for  our  friends  and  kindred,  we  do 
partly  for  ourfelves :  when  a  man  a<^s  in  behalf  of  nephewB 
or  neices,  and  fays  they  are  my  brother's  children,  I  do  it  out 
of  charity ;  he  deceives  you :  for  if  he  is  capable,  it  is  ex- 
pected from  him,  and  he  does  it  partly  for  his  own  fake :  if 
he  values  the  efteem  of  the  world,  and  is  nice  as  to  honour 
and  reputation,  he  is  obliged  to  have  a  greater  regard  to  them 
than  for  ftrangers,  or  elfe  he  mufl  fuffer  in  his  character. 

The  exercife  of  this  virtue,  relates  either  to  opinion,  or  to 
adtion,  and  is  manifefted  in  what  we  think  of  others,  or  what 
wc  do  for  them.  To  be  charitable,  then,  in  the  firft  place, 
we  ought  to  put  the  bed  conftruAion  on  all  that  others  do 
or  fay,  that  things  are  capable  of.  If  a  man  builds  a  fine 
houfe,  though  he  has  not  one  fymptom  of  humility,  furnifhes 
it  richly,  and  lays  out  a  good  eltatc  in  plate  and  pidures,  we 
ought  not  to  think  that  he  does  it  out  of  vanity,  but  to  en^ 
courage  artifts,  employ  hands,  and  fet  the  poor  to  work  for 
the  good  of  his  country :  and  if  a  man  lleeps  at  church,  fo  he 
does  not  fnore,  we  ought  to  think  he  fhuts  his  eyes  to  in- 
creafe  his  attention.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  in  our  turn  we 
defire  that  our  utmoft  avarice  Ihould  pafs  for  frugality ;  and 
that  for  religion,  which  we  know  to  be  hypocrify.  Second- 
ly, that  virtue  is  confpicuous  in  us,  when  we  beftow  our 
time  and  labour  for  nothing,  or  employ  our  credit  with 
otliers,  in  behalf  of  thofe  who  Hand  in  need  of  it,  and  yet 
could  not  exped  fuch  an  affillance  from  our  friend Ihip  or 
neamels  of  blood.  The  lalK  branch  of  charity  confifts  in 
giving  away  (while  we  are  alive)  what  we  \alu^  o\xs&\N^a^ 
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to  fuch  as  I  have  already  named ;  being  contented  rather  to 
have  and  enjoy  lefs,  than  not  reUeve  thofc  who  want,  and 
fliall  be  the  objeds  of  our  choice. 

This  virtue  is  often  counterfeited  by  apaffion  of  ours,  caUed 
Pity  orCumpaflion,  which  confills  in  a  fellow-feehngaind  con- 
dolence for  the  misfortunes  and  calamities  of  others :  all  man- 
kind are  more  or  lefs  affeded  with  it ;  but  the  weakeil  minds 
generally  the  moft.  It  is  raifed  in  us,  when  the  fufferings  and 
mifery  of  other  creatures  make  fo  forcible  an  impreflion  upon 
us,  as  to  make  us  uneafy.  It  comes  in  either  at  the  eye,  (X 
ear»  or  both ;  and  the  nearer  and  more  violently  the  objed 
of  compaflion  ftrikes  thofe  fenfes,  the  greater  difturb^nce  it 
caufes  in  us,  often  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  occafion  great  pain 
and  anxiety. 

Should  any  of  us  be  locked  up  in  a  ground-itx>m,  where 
in  a  yard  joining  to  it,  there  was  a  thriving  good  humoured 
child  at  play,  of  two  or  three  years  old,  fo  near  us  that 
through  the  grates  of  the  window  we  could  almofl  touch  i( 
with  our  hand;  and  if  while  we  took  delight  in  the  harmlefs 
diverfion,  and  imperfeft  prittle-prattle  of  the  innocent  babe,  ^ 
nafty  overgrown  fow  fbould  come  in  upon  the  child,  fet  it  f 
/creaming,  and  frighten  it  out  of  its  wits ;  it  is  natural  to 
think,  that  this  would  make  us  uneafy,  and  that  with  crying 
out,  and  making  all  the  menacing  noife  we  could,  we  fhould 
endeavour  to  drive  the  fow  away.  But  if  this  fhould  happen 
to  be  an  half-ftarved  creature,  that,  mad  with  hunger,  went 
roaming  about  in  queft  of  food,  and  we  Ihould  behold  the  ra- 
venous brute,  in  fpite  of  our  cries,  and  all  the  threatening  gef- 
tures  we  could  think  of,ad:ually  lay  hold  of  the  helplefs  infant, 
deftroy  and  devour  it ;  to  fee  her  widely  open  her  deftruc- 
tive  jaws,  and  the  poor  lamb  beat  down  with  greedy  hafle ; 
to  look  on  the  defencelefs  pofture  of  tender  Umbs  firll 
trampled  on,  then  tore  afunder;  to  fee  the  filthy  fnout  digg- 
ing in  the  yet  living  entrails,  fuck  up  the  fmoking  blood, 
and  now  and  then  to  hear  the  crackling  of  the  bones,  and 
the  cruel  animal  with  favage  pleafure  grunt  over  the  horrid 
banquet ;  to  hear  and  fee  all  this,  what  tortures  would  it  give 
the  foul  beyond  expreffion !  let  me  fee  the  moft  fhining 
virtue  the  moralifts  have  to  boaft  of,  fo  manifeft  either  to  the 
perfon  pofleffed  of  it,  or  thofe  who  behold  his  adions  :  let  me 
fee  courage,  or  the  love  of  ones  country  fo  apparent  without 
any  mixture,  cleared  and  diftind,  the  firft  from  pride  and 
anger,  the  other  from  the  love  of  glory,  and  every  (hadow 
offdf-intercdf  as  this  pity  would  b^cV^^i^d^wddiftind  from 
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all  Other  pafHons.  There  would  be  no  need  of  virtue  or 
felf-denial  to  be  moved  at  fuch  a  fcene ;  and  not  only  a  man 
of  humanity,  of  good  morals  and  commiferatron,  but  like- 
wife  an  highwayman,  an  houfe-breaker,  or  a  murderer  could 
feel  anxieties  on  fuch  an  occafion  ;  how  calamitious  foever  a 
man's  circumftances  might  be,  he  would  forget  his  misfor- 
tunes for  the  time,  and  the  mod  troublefome  pallion  would 
give  way  to  pity,  and  not  one  of  the  fpecies  has  a  heart  fo 
obdurate  or  engaged,  that  it  would  not  ache  at  fuch  a  fight, 
as  no  language  has  an  epithet  to  fit  it. 

Many  will  wonder  at  what  I  have  faid  of  pity,  that  it  comet 
m  at  the  eye  or  ear,  but  ^  the  truth  of  this  will  be  known 
when  we  confider  that  the  nearer  the  objeft  is,  the  more  we 
fuffer,  and  the  more  remote  it  is,  the  lefs  we  are  troubled  with 
it.  To  fee  people  executed  for  crimes,  if  it  is  a  great  way 
oflf,  moves  us  but  little,  in  comparifon  to  what  it  does  when 
we  are  near  enough  to  fee  the  motion  of  the  foul  in  their 
eyes,  obferve  their  fears  and  agonies,  and  are  able  to  read 
the  pangs  in  every  feature  of  the  face.  When  the  ob- 
jcft  is  quite  removed  from  our  fenfes,  the  relation  of  the  ca- 
lamities or  the  reading  of  them,  can  never  raife  in  us  the  pat 
fion  called  pity.  We  may  be  concerned  at  bad  news,  the 
lofs  and  misfortunes  of  friends  and  thofe  whofe  caufe  wc 
cfpoufe,  but  this  is  not  pity,  but  grief  or  forrow  ;  the  fame 
as  we  feel  for  the  death  of  thofe  we  love,  or  the  deftruftion 
of  what  we  value. 

When  we  hear  that  three  or  four  thoufand  men,  all 
ftrangers  to  us,  are  killed  with  the  fword,  or  forced  into  fomc 
river  where  they  are  drowned,  we  fuy,  and  perhaps  believe, 
that  we  pity  them.  It  is  humanity  bids  us  have  compalTion 
with  the  fufferings  of  others ;  and  reafon  tells  us,  that  whe- 
ther a  thing  be  far  off  or  done  in  our  fight,  our  fentiments 
concerning  it  ought  to  be  the  fame,  and  we  fhould  be 
afhamed  to  own,  that  we  felt  no  conimiferation  in  us  when 
any  thing  requires  it.  He  is  a  cruel  man,  he  has  no  bowels 
of  compaflTion ;  all  thefe  things  are  the  effeds  of  reafon  and 
humanity,  but  nature  makes  no  compliments ;  when  the  obr 
jed  does  not  ftrike,  the  body  does  not  feel  it ;  and  when  men 
talk  of  pitying  people  out  ot  fight,  they  are  to  be  believed  in 
the  fame  manner  as  when  they  fay,  that  they  are  our  humble 
fervants.  In  paying  the  ufual  civilities  at  firll  meeting,  thofe 
who  do  not  fee  one  another  e\  cry  day,  are  often  very  glad 
and  very  forry  aUcmaiely,  tor  live  or  iix  times  to^tX^ast^  vol 
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lefs  than  two  minutes,  and  yet  at  parting  cany  away  not  a 
jot  more  of  grief  or  joy  than  they  met  with.  The  fame  it  is 
with  pity,  and  it  is  a  choice  no  more  than  fear  or  anger. 
Thofe  who  have  a  ftrong  and  lively  imagination,  and  cao^ 
make  reprefentations  of  things  in  their  minds,  as  they  would 
be  if  they  were  aftually  before  them,  may  work  themfelva 
up  into  fomething  that  refembles  compaf&on;  but  this  is  done 
by  art,  and  often  the  help  of  a  little  enthufiafm,  and  is  only 
an  imitation  of  pity  ;  the  heart  feels  little  of  it,  and  it  is  ai 
faint  as  what  we  fuffer  at  the  acting  of  a  tragedy ;  where  our 
judgment  leaves  part  of  the  mind  uninformed,  and  to  in- 
dulge a  lazy  wantonnefs,  fuffers  it  to  be  led  into  an  error, 
which  is  neceflary  to  have  a  paifion  raifed,  the  flight  flrokes 
of  which  are  not  unpleafant  to  us,  when  the  foul  is  in  an  idle 
unadive  humour. 

As  pity  is  often  by  ourfelves  and  in  our  own  cafes  miftaken 
for  charity,  fo  it  aflumes  the  fhape,  and  borrows  the  veiy 
name  ot*  it ;  a  beggar  afks  you  to  exert  that  virtue  for  Jefu» 
Chrift's  fake,  but  all  the  while  his  great  delign  is  to  raife 
your  pity.    He  reprefents  to  your  view  the  firll  fide  of  his 
ailments  and  bodily  infirmities ;  in  chofen  words  he  gives  you 
an  epitome  of  his  calamities,  real  or  fictitious  ;  and  while  he 
feems  to  pray  God  that  he  will  oj^n  your  heart,  he  is  ac- 
tually at  work  upon  your  ears;  the  greateft  profligate  of 
them  flies  to  religion  for  aid,  and  aflitts  his  cant  with  a  dole^ 
ful  tone,  and  a  Itudied  difmality  of  gellures :  but  he  trufts 
not  to  one  paflion  only,  Ije  flatters  your  pride  with  titles  and 
names  of  honour  and  dilliudion;  your  avarice  he  fooths  with 
often  repeating  to  you  the  fraalhiefs  of  the  gift  he  fucs  for, 
and  conditional  promifes  of  future  returns,  with  an  interelt 
extravagant  beyond  the  ftatute  of  ufury,  though  out  of  the 
reach  of  it.     People  not  uled  to  great  cities,  being  thus  at^ 
tacked  on  all  fides,  are  commonly  forced  to  yield,  and  can- 
not help  giving  fomcthuig  though  they  can  hardly  Ipare  it 
thenifelves.     How  oddly  are  wc  managed  by  felf-love  !  It  is 
ever  watching  m  our  defence,  and  yet,  to  footh  a  predomi- 
nant paffion,  obliges  us  to  ad:  againft  our  intereft:  for  when 
pity  fei'/xs  us,  if  we  can  but  imagine,  that  we  contribute  to 
the  relief  of  him  we  have  compaflion  with,  and  are  inflru- 
mental  to  the  leflening  of  liis  forrows,  it  eafes  us,  and  there- 
fore pitiful  people  often  give  an  alms,  when  they  really  feel 
that  they  would  rather  not. 
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"Wheii  fores  are  very  bare,  or  feem  otherwife  afflicting  in  an 

extraordinary  manner^  and  the  beggar  can  bear  to  have  them 

expofed  to  the  cold  air,  it  is  very  (hocking  to  fome  people ; 

it  is  a  Ihame,  they  cry,  fuch  fights  (hould  be  fuffered ;  the 

aiain  reafon  is,  it  touches  their  pity  feelingly,  and  at  the 

fame  time  they  are  refolved,  either  becaufe  they  are  cove* 

fous,  or  count  it  an  idle  expence,  to  give  nothing,  which 

makes  them  more  uneafy.    They  turn  their  eyes,  and  where 

the  cries  are  difmal,  fome  would  willingly  (top  their  ears  if 

they  were  not  aihamed.    What  they  can  do  is  to  mend  their 

pace,  and  be  very  angry  in  their  hearts  that  beggars  fliould 

be  about  the  ftreets.     But  it  is  with  pity  as  it  is  with  fear, 

the  more  we  are  converfant  with  objeds  that  excite  either 

paflion,  the  lefs  we  are  difturbed  by  them,  and  thofe  to  whom 

bU  thefe  fcenes  and  tones  are  by  cuftom  made  familiar,  they 

make  little  imprefEon  upon.    The  only  thing  the  induflrious 

beggar  has  left  to  conquer  thofe  fortified  hearts,  if  he  can 

walk  either  with  or  without  crutches,  is  to  follow  clofe,  and 

with  uninterrupted  noife  teazc  and  importune  them,  to  try 

if  he  can  make  them  buy  their  peace.    Thus  thoufands  give 

money  to  beggars  from  the  fame  motive  as  they  pay  their 

com^utter,  to  walk  eafy.     And  many  a  halfpenny  is  given 

to  impudent  and  defignedly  pcrlecuting  rafcals,  whom,  if  it 

could  be  done  handfomely,  a  man  would  cane  with  much 

greater  fatisfadion.     Yet  all  this,  by  the  courtefy  of  the 

country,  is  called  charity.    . 

The  reverie  of  pity  is  malice :  I  have  fpoke  of  it  where  I 
treat  of  envy.  Thofe  who  know  what  it  is  to  examine  them- 
felves,  will  foon  own  that  it  is  very  difljcult  to  trace  the  root 
and  origin  of  this  pafiion.  It  is  one  of  thofe  we  are  mod  afbamed 
of,  and  therefore  the  hurtful  part  of  it  is  eafily  fubdued  and 
correlated  by  a  judicious  education.  When  any  body  near 
us  ftumbles,  it  is  natural  even  before  refleftion,  to  fljretch  out 
our  hands  to  hinder,  or  at  leail  break  the  fall,  wliich  fiiows 
that  while  we  are  calm  we  are  rather  bent  to  pity.  But 
though  malice  by  itfelf  is  little  to  be  feared,  yet  aflifted  with 
pride  it  is  ofteq  mifchievous,  and  becomes  moft  terrible  when 
egged  on  and  heightened  by  anger.  There  is  nothing  that 
more  readily  or  more  eSedtually  extinguiihes  pity  than  this 
mixture,  which  is  called  cruelty :  from  whence  we  may  learn, 
that  to  perform  a  meritorious  adion,  it  is  not  fufticient  barely 
to  conquer  a  paffion,  unlefs  it  likewife  be  done  from  a  lauda- 
ble principle,  and  confequently  how  neceffary  XJaaX  c\a.\&. 
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was  in  the  definition  of  virtue,  that  cor  endeaTOurs  were  to 
proceed  from  a  rational  ambition  of  being  good. 

Pity,  as  I  have  faid  fomewhere  elfe,  is  the  moft  amiable  of 
all  our  paflions,  and  there  are  not  many  occaiions,  on  whidi 
we  ought  to  conquer  or  curb  it.  A  furgeon  may  be  as  com- 
paflSonatc  as  he  pleafes,  fo  it  does  not  make  him  omit  or  for- 
bear to  perform  what  he  ought  to  do.  Judges  likewife,  and 
juries,  may  be  influenced  with  pi^^y,  if  they  take  care  that 
plain  laws  and  judice  itfelf  are  not  infringed,  and  do  not  fuf- 
fer  by  it.  No  pity  does  more  mifchief  in  the  world,  thaa 
what  is  excited  by  the  tendernefs  of  parents,  and  hinders 
khem  from  managing  their  children,  as  their  rational  love  to 
them  would  require,  and  themfelves  could  wifh  it.  The 
fway  likewife  which  this  paflion  bears  in  the  affedlions  of  wo- 
men, is  more  confiderable  than  is  commonly  imagined,  and 
they  daily  commit  faults  that  are  altogether  afchbed  to  luft, 
and  yet  are  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  pity. 

What  I  named  lad  is  not  the  only  paflion  that  mocks  ftnd 
lefembles  charity  ;  pride  and  vanity  have  built  more  holpitals 
than  all  the  virtues  together.  Men  are  fo  tenacious  of  their 
poflcffions,  and  felfilbnefs  is  fo  riveted  in  our  nature,  that 
whoever  can  but  any  ways  conquer  it  (hall  have  the  applaufc 
©f  the  public,  and  all  the  encouragement  imaginable  to  con- 
ceal his  frailty,  and  footii  any  other  appetite  he  Ihall  have  a 
mind  to  indulge.  The  man  that  fupplies,  with  his  private 
fortune,  what  the  whole  mull  otherwife  have  provided  for, 
obliges  every  member  of  the  fociety,  and,  therefore,  all  the 
world  are  ready  to  pay  him  their  acknowledgement,  and 
think  themfelves  in  duty  bound  to  proii  >unce  allfuch  actions 
virtuous,  without  examining,  or  lb  mucij  as  looking  into  the 
motives  from  which  they  were  pertormed.  Nothing  is  more 
deftruftive  to  virtue  or  religion  iti'elf,  than  to  make  men  be- 
lieve, that  giving  money  to  the  poor,  though  they  Ihould 
not  part  with  it  till  after  death,  will  make  a  full  atonement 
in  the  next  v/orld,  for  the  fins  they  have  committed  m  this. 
A  villain,  who  has  been  guilty  of  a  barbarous  murder,  may, 
by  the  help  of  falfe  witnefles,  efcape  the  punifliment  he  de- 
ferved :  he  profpers,  we  will  lay,  heaps  up  great  wealth, 
and,  by  the  advice  of  his  father  confeflbr,  leaves  all  his  eftate 
to  a  monaftery,  and  his  children  beggars.  What  fine  amends 
has  this  good  Chrillian  made  for  his  crime,  and  what  an  ho-, 
neft  man  was  the  priell  who  directed  his  confcience  ?  He  w^ho 
parts  with  alj  he  has  in  his  lixe-titne,  whatever  principle  he 
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iom,  only  ^ves  away  what  was  his  own ;  but  the  rich 
'  who  refofes  to  affift  his  neareft  relations  while  he  is 
»  though  they  never  defignedly  difobUged  him,  and  dif-  < 

of  his  money,  for  what  we  caU  charitable  ufes,  after 
^th,  may  imagine  of  his  goodnefs  wh^t  hje  pleafes,  but 
bs  his  pofterity.  I  am  now  thinking  of  a  late  inftance 
arity,  a  prodigious  gift,  t^at  has  made  a  great  noife  in 
rorld  :  I  have  a  mind  to  fet  it  in  the  light  1  thipk  it  de- 
s,  and  bfeg  leave,  for  once,  to  pleafe  pedants,  to  treat 
lewhat  rhetorically. 

lat  a  man,  with  fmall  ikill  in  phyfic,  and  hardly  any 
ing,  fliould,  by  vile  arts,  get  into  practice,  and  lay  up 
:  wealth,  is  no  mighty  wonder ;  but,  that  he  fliould  fo 
ly  work  himfelf  into  the  good  opinion  of  the  wp4d  as 
in  the  general  efteem  of  a  nation,  and  cftablifli  a  repu- 
B  beyond  all  his  contemporaries,  with  Qo  other  qualities 
a  perfedl  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  a  capacity  of 
mg  the  moll  of  it,  is  fometbing  extraordinary.  If  a 
arrived  to  fuch  a  height  of  glory  (hould  be  aUnoft  dif- 
ed  with  pride,  ijbmetime  give  his  attendance  on  a  fervant 
ly  meaa  perfon  for  nothing,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  ne- 

^.  qobl^man  that  gives  exorbitant  fees,  at  other  times 
e  to  leave  his  bottle  for  his  bufinefs,  without  any  regard 
e  quality  of  the  perfons  that  fent  for  him,  or  the  danger 
are  in :  if  he  (hould  be  furly  and  morofe,  affeft  to  be 
Limourift,  treat  his  patients  like  dogs,  thpugh  people  of 
idjkion,  and  value  no  man  but  what  would  deify  him, 
[)ever  call  in  queftiop  the  certainty  of  his  oracles  :  if  he 
Id  infult  all  tbe  world,  affront  the  firft  nobility,  and 
id  his  infoleape  even  to  the  royal  family  :  if,  to  main- 
as  well  as  to  ii>creafe  the  fame  of  his  fufficiency,  he 
d  fcorQ  tp  confult  with  bis  betters  on  what  emer- 
y  fpever,  Iqok  down  with  contempt  on  the  mod  deferv- 
f  his  profefllon,  and  never  confer  with  any  other  phy- 
I  but  what  will  pay  bpnuige  to  his  fuperior  genius, 
>  to  his  humour,  and  never  approach  him  but  with  all 
[ayifli  Qbfequioufnefs  a  court- flatterer  can  treat  a  prince 
:  If  a  man,  in  his  lifetime,  fliould  difcover,  on  the  one 
,  fuch  manifeft  fymptoms  of  fuperlative  pride,  and 
ifatiable  greedinefs  after  wealth  at  the  fame  time,  and, 
le  other,  no  regard  to  risligion  or  affedtion  to  his  kind- 
10  compaffiqn  to  the  poor,  and  hardly  any  humanity  to 
cUow-creatures,  if  he  ^ve  no  proofs  that  he  \o\td  \\v^ 
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country,  had  a  public  fpirit,  or  was  a  lover  of  arts^  of  books, 
or  of  literature,  what  iDuft  we  judge  of  his  ii>otive,  the  prin- 
ciple he  adled  from,  when,  after  his  death,  we  fiid  that  he 
has  left  a  trifle  among  his  relations  who  flood  in  need  of  it, 

and  an  immenfe  treafure  to  an  uniyerfity  that  did  not  want 

,  .    .    •     • 

It. 

Let  a  man  be  as  charitable  as  it  is  poffible  for  him  to  be 
without  forfeiting  his  reafon  or  good  fenfe :  can  he  think 
otherwife,  but  that  this  famous  phyfician  did,  iA  the  making 
of  his  will,  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  indulge  his  darling  paifion, 
entertaining  his  vanity  with  the  happinefs  of  the  contrivance? 
when  he  thought  on  the  monuments  and  infcriptions,  with 
all  the  facrifices  of  praife  that  would  be  made  to  him,  and, 
above  all,  the  yearly  tribute  of  thanks,  of  reverence,  and 
veneration  that  would  be  paid  to  his  memory,  with  fo  much 
pomp  and  folemnity  ;  when  he  confidered,  how  in  all  thefc 
performances,  wit  and  invention  would  be  racked,  art  and 
eloquence  ranfacked  to  find  out  encomiums  fuitable  to  the 
public  fpirit,  the  munificence  and  the  dignity  of  the  bene- 
fador,  and  the  artful  gratitude  of  the  receivers ;  when  he 
thought  on,  I  fay,  and  conlidercd  tbefe  things,  it  muft  have 
thrown  his  ambitious  foul  into  vaft  ectlafies  of  pleafure,  efpc- 
cially  when  he  ruminated  on  the  duration  of  his  glory,  and 
the  perpetuity  he  would  by  this  means  procure  to  his  name. 
Charitable  opinions  are  often  ftupidly  felfe  ;  when  men  arc 
dead  and  gone,  we  ought  to  judge  of  their  aftions,  as  we  dc 
of  books,  and  neither  wrong  their  underftanding  nor  oui 
own.  The  Britifli  ^Efculapius  was  undeniably  a  man  oi 
fenfe,  and  if  he  had  been  influenced  by  charity,  a  publi< 
i'pirit,  or  the  love  of  learning,  and  had  aimed  at  the  good  d 
mankind  in  general,  or  that  of  his  own  profeflion  in  parti- 
cular, and  acted  from  any  of  thefe  principles,  he  could  ne 
or  have  made  fuch  a  will ;  becaufe  fo  much  wealth  migh 
liave  been  better  managed,  and  a  man  of  much  lefs  capaci 
ty  would  have  found  out  feveral  better  ways  of  laying  ou 
the  money.  But  if  we  conlider,  that  he  was  as  lindeniabl] 
a  man  of  vaft  pride,  as  he  was  a  man  of  fenfe,  and  give  our 
felvcs  leave  only  to  furmife,  that  this  extraordinary  gif 
might  have  proceeded  from  fuch  a  motive,  we  fhall  prefent 
ly  difcover  the  excelllency  of  his  parts,  and  his  confummat 
knowledge  of  the  world  :  for,  if  a  man  would  render  him 
felf  immortal,  be  ever  praifed  and  deified  after  bis  deatt 
and  have  all  the  acknowledgement,  the'  honours,  and  com 
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pUments  paid  to  his  memory,  that  vain  glory  herfelf  could 
wiih  for,  I  do  not  think  it  in  human  (kill  to  invent  a  more 
efiedual  method.  Had  he  followed  arms,  behaved  himfelf 
in  five-and-twenty  fieges,  and  as  many  battles,  with  the 
bravery  of  an  Alexander,  and  expofed  his  life  and  limbs 
to  all  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  war  for  fifty  campaigns  to« 
gether ;  or  devoting  himfeif  to  the  mufes,  facrificed  his  plea- 
sure, his  rdl,  and  his  health  to  literature,  and  fpent  all  his 
days  in  a  laborious  ftudy,  and  the  toils  of  learning ;  or  elfe, 
abandoning  all  worldly  intereft,  excelled  in  probity,  tem- 
perance, and  auilerity  of  life,  and  ever  trod  in  the  flrided 
path  of  virtue,  he  would  not  fo  cfFedluUy  have  provided  for 
the  eternity  of  his  name,  as  after  a  voluptuous  life,  and  the 
luxurious  gratification  of  his  paflions,  he  has  now  done  with- 
out any  trouble  or  felf-  denial,  o;ily  by  the  choice  in  the  dif- 
poial  of  his  money,  when  he  was  forced  to  leave  it. 

A  rich  mifer,  who  is  thoroughly  felfifh,  and  would  receive 
the  intereft  of  his  money,  even  after  his  death,  has  nothing 
dfe  to  do  than  to  defraud  his  relations,  and  leave  his  eftate 
to  feme  famous  univerfity  ;  they  are  the  beft  markets  to  buy 
immortaUty  at  with  little  merit :  in  them  knowledge,  wit, 
and.penetration  are  the  growth,  I  had  almoil  faid  the  ma- 
nufacture of  the  place  :  there  men  are  profoundly  Ikilled  in 
human  nature,  and  know  what  it  is  their  benefaclors  want ; 
wd  their  extraordinary  bounties  (hall  always  meet  with  an 
extraordinary  recompence,  and  the  meafure  of  the  gift  is 
ever  the  ftandard  of  their  praifes,  whether  the  donor  be  a 
phyfician  or  a  tinker,  when  once  the  living  witnefles  that 
might  laugh  at  them  are  extindl.  I  can  never  think  on  the 
anniverfiiry  of  the  thankfgiving-day  decreed  to  a  great 
man,  but  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  the  miraculous  cures,  and 
other  furpri(ing  things  that  will  be  faid  of  him  a  hundred 
years  hence ;  and  I  dare  prognofticate,  that  before  the  end 
of  the  prefe(it  century,  he  will  have  (lories  forged  in  his  fa- 
vour (for  rhetoricians  are  never  upon  oath)  that  (liall  be  as 
fabulous,  at  leaft,  as  any  legends  of  the  faints. 

Of  all  this  ourfubtle  benefadlor  was  not  ignorant;  he  un- 
derftood  univerfities,  their  genius,  and  their  politics,  and 
from  thence  forefaw  and  knew,  that  the  incenfe  to  be  offer- 
ed to  him  would  not  ceafe  with  the  prefent  or  few  fucceeding 
generations,  and  that  it  would  not  only  for  the  trifling  fpace 
of  three  or  four  hundred  years,  but  that  it  would  continue 
to  be  paid  to  him  through  all  changes  and  it\o\wx!\oTv^  ofi 
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government  and  religion,  as  long  as  the  nation  fubiiils,  and 
the  ifland  itfelf  remains. 

It  is  deplorable  that  the  proud  fhould  have  fuch  temptar 
tions  to  wrong  their  lawful  heirs  :  For  when  a  man  in  eafe 
and  affluence,  brim-full  of  vain  glory,  and  humoured  in  his 
pride  \>y  the  greated  of  a  polite  nation,  has  fuch  an  infallibly 
fecurity  in  petto  for  an  everlaAing  homage  and  adoration  to 
liis  manes  to  be  paid  in  fuch  an  extraordinary  manner,  he  is 
like  a  hero  in  battle,  who,  in  feafting  of  his  own  imagina- 
tion, taftes  all  the  felicity  of  enthufiafm.  It  buys  him  up  in 
iicknefs,  relieves  him  in  pain,  and  either  guards  him  againft, 
or  keeps  from  his  view  all  the  terrors  of  death,  and  the  moft 
difmal  apprehenlions  of  futurity. 

Should  it  be  faid,  that  to  be  thus  cenforious,  and  look  into 
matters,  and  mens  confciences  with  that  nicety,  will  difcourag? 
people  from  laying  out  their  money  this  way;  and  that,  let  the 
Tnoney  and  the  motive  of  the  donor  be  what  they  will,  he 
that  receives  the  benefit  is  the  gainer,  I  would  not  difown  the 
charge,  but  am  of  opinion,  that  this  is  no  injury  to  the  pubr 
lie,  fhould  pne  prevent  men  from  crowding  too  much  trea- 
furelnto  the  dead  ftock  of  the  kingdom.     There  ought  to 
be  a  vaft  difproportion  between  the  adive  and  una£tive  part 
of  the  fociety  to  make  it  happy,  and  where  thi?  is  not  re- 
garded, the  multitude  of  gifts  and  endowments  may  foon  be 
exceffive  and  detrimental  to  a  nation      Charity,  where  it  is 
too  extenfivc,  feldom  fails  of  promoting  floth  and  idlenefs, 
and  is  good  for  little  in  the  commonwealth  but  to  breed 
drones,  and  deftroy  indullry.     The  more  colleges  and  alra- 
houfes  you  build,  the  more  you  may.     The  firft  founders 
and  benefadlors  may  have  juft  and  good  intentions,  and 
would  perhaps,  for  their  own  reputations,  feem  to  labour  for 
the  moll  Jaudable  purpofes,  but  the  executors  of  thofe  willsj 
the    governors    that    come    after  him,    have  quite   other 
views,  and  we  feldom  fee  charities  long  applied  as  it  wa§ 
:(irfl:  intended  they  fliould  be.     I  have  no   defign  that  is 
cruel,  nor  the  lealt  aim  that  favours  of  inhumanity.     To 
have  fufficient  hofpitals  for  fick  and  wounded,  I  look  upon 
^s  an  indifpenfible  duty  both  in  peace  and  war :    Young 
children  without  parents,  old  age  without  fupport,  and  all 
that  are  difabled  from  working,  ought  to  be  taken  care  oi 
with  tendernefs  and  alacrity.     But  as,  on  the  one  hand,  I 
would  have  none  negledted  that  are  helplefs,  and  really  ne- 
ceffitous  without  being  wanting  to  themfelves,  fo,  on  the 
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,  I  would  not  encourage  beggary  or  lazinefs  in  the 
All  fhould  be  fet  to  work  that  are  anvwife  able,  and 
[lies  Ihould  be  made  even  among,  the  infirm :  Employ- 
might  be  found  out  for  mod  of  our  lame,  and  many 
re  unfit  for  hard  labour,  as  well  as  the  blind,  as  long  as 
health  and  ftrength  would  allow  of  it.  What  I  have 
mder  confideration  leads  me  naturally  to  that  kind  of 
[lion  the  nation  has  laboured  under  for  fome  time,  the 
fiaftic  paffion  for  Charity-Schools. 
e  generality  are  fo  bewitched  with  the  ufefulnefs  and 
ency  of  them,  that  whoever  dares  openly  oppofe  them 
langer  of  being  ftoned  by  the  rabble.  Children  that 
ught  the  principles  of  religion,  and  can  read  the  word 
d,  have  a  greater  opportunity  to  improve  in  virtue  and 
morality,  and  muft  certainly  be  more  civilized  than 
I,  that  are  fuffered  to  run  at  random,  and  ha^ve  nobody 
k  after  them.  How  perverfe  muft  be  the  judgment  of 
who  would  not  rather  fee,  children  decently  drefled, 
:lean  linen  at  leaft  once  a- week,  that,  in  an  orderly 
er,  follow  their  mafter  to  church,  than  in  every  open 
,  meet  with  a  company  of  blackguards  without  fhirts 
Y  thing  whole  about  them,  that,  infenfible  of  their  mi- 
are  continually  increafing  it  with  oaths  and  impreca- 
!  Can  any  one  doubt  but  thele  are  the  great  nurfery  of 
iS  and  pickpockets?  What  numbers  of  felons,  and  other 
lals,  have  we  tried  and  convidled  every  feflions  !  This 
e  prevented  by  charity-fchools ;  and  when  the  child- 
:' the  poor  receive  a  better  education,  the  fociety  will, 
ew  years,  reap  the  benefit  of  it,  and  the  nation  be  clear- 
fo  many  mifcreants,  as  now  this  great  city,  and  all  the 
:ry  about  it,  are  filled  with. 

is  is  the  general  cry,  and  he  that  fpeaks  the  leaft  word 
ft  it,  an  uncharitable,  hard-hearted  andhihuman,if  not 
ked,  profane,  and  atheiftical  wretch.  As  to  the  come- 
of  the  fight,  nobody  difputes  it ;  but  I  would  not  have 
ion  pay  too  dear  for  fo  tranfient  a  pleafure ;  and  if  w^e 
:  fet  afide  the  finery  of  the  fliow,  every  thing  that  is 
ial  in  this  popular  oration  might  foon  be  anfwered. 
to  religion,  the  moft  knowing  and  polite  part  of  a  na- 
have  every  where  the  leaft  of  it ;  craft  has  a  greater 
in  making  rogues  than  ftupidity,  and  vice,  in  general, 
where  more  predominant  than  where  arts  and  fc\fi.wc^% 
fti,    Ignoracce  is,  to  a  provejb,  counted  to  \ie  xJci^  xci^- 
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ther  of  devotion ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  we  (hall  find  inno« 
cence  and  honefty  nowhere  more  general  than  among  the 
mod  illiterate,  the  poor  fillj  country  people.    The  next  to 
be  confidered,  are  the  manners  and  civility  that  by  charity- 
fchools  are  to  be  grafted  into  the  poor  of  the  natioo.     I  con- 
fefs  that,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  in  any  degree  poflefled  of 
what  I  named,  is  a  frivolous,  if  not  a  hurtful  quahty,  at  leaft 
nothing  is  lels  requifite  in  the  laborious  poor.     It  is  not  com- 
pliments we  want  of  them,  but  their  work  and  affiduity. 
But  I  give  up  this  article  with  all  my  heart ;  good  manners 
we  will  fay  are  neceflary  to  all  people,  but  which  way  will 
they  be  furnifhed  with  them  in  a  charity-fchool  ?     Boys 
there  may  be  taught  to  pull  off  their  caps  promifcuoufly  to 
all  they  meet,  unlefs  it  be  a  beggar :  But  that  they  fhould 
acquire  in  it  any  civility  beyond  that  I  cannot  conceive. 

The  mafter  is  not  greatly  qualified,  as  may  be  guefled  by 
his  falary,  and  if  he  could  teach  them  manners  he  has  not 
time  for  it :  while  they  are  at  fchool  they  are  either  learning 
or  faying  their  leflbn  to  him,  or  employed  in  writing  or  arith- 
metic ;  and  as  foon  as  fchool  is  done,  they  are  as  much  at  li<* 
berty  as  other  poor  people's  children.  It  is  precept,  and  the 
example  of  parents,  and  thofe  they  eat,  dnnk  and  converfc 
with,  that  have  an  influence  upon  the  minds  of  children  :  re- 
probate parents  that  take  ill  courfes,  and  are  regardlefs  to 
their  children,  will  not  have  a  mannerly  civilized  offspring 
though  they  went  to  a  charity-fchool  till  they  were  married. 
The  honeft  pains-taking  people,  be  they  never  fo  poor,  if 
they  have  any  notion  of  goodnefs  and  decency  themfelves, 
will  keep  their  children  in  awe,  and  never  fuffer  them  to  rake 
about  the  ftreets,  and  lie  out  a-nights.  Thofe  who  will  work 
themfelves,  and  liave  any  command  over  their  children,  will 
make  them  do  fomething  or  other  that  turns  to  profit  as  foon 
as  they  are  able,  be  it  never  fo  little ;  and  fuch  are  fo  ungo- 
vernable, that  neither  words  nor  blows  can  work  upon  them, 
no  charity-fchool  will  mend ;  nay,  experience  teaches  us, 
that  among  the  charity-boys  there  are  abundance  of  bad  ones 
that  fwear  aftd  curfe  about,  and,  bar  the  clothes,  are  as  much 
blackguard  as  ever  Tower-liill  or  St.  James's  produced. 

I  am  now  come  to  the  enormous  crimes,  and  vaft  multi- 
tude of  malefaftors,  that  are  all  laid  upon  the  want  of  this 
notable  education.  That  abundance  of  thefts  and  robberies 
are  daily  committed  in  and  about  the  city,  and  great  num- 
bers 70*7^7  fufler  death  for  thofe  crimes  is  undeniable :  but 
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becaufc  this  is  ever  hooked  in,  when  the  ufefalnefs  of  chari-* 
tj-ichools  is  called  in  queilion,  as  if  there  was  no  difpute, 
but  they  would  in  a  great  meafure  remedy,  and  in  time  pre- 
vent thofe  diforders ;  I  intend  to  examine  into  the  real  caufes 
of  thofe  miichiefs  fo  juflly  complained  of,  and  doubt  not  but 
to  make  it  appear  that  charity-fchools,  and  every  thing  elfe 
that  promotes  idlenefs,  and  keeps  the  poor  from  working,  are 
more  acceflary  to  the  growth  of  villany,  than  the  \\'ant  of 
reading  and  vmting,  or  even  the  groflefl  ignorance  and  ilu- 
pidity. 

Herei  I  muft  interrupt  myfelf  to  obviate  the  clamours  of 
fome  impatient  people,  who,  upon  reading  of  what  1  faid 
laft,  will  cry  out,  that  far  from  encouraging  idlenefs,  they 
bring  up  their  charity-children  to  handicrafts,  as  well  as 
trades,  dnd  all  manner  of  honefl  labour.  I  promife  them 
that  I  fliall  take  notice  of  that  hereafter,  and  anfwer  it  with- 
out ftifling  the  leaft  thing  that  can  be  faid  in  their  behalf. 

In  a  populous  city,  it  is  not  difficult  for  a  young  rafcal, 
that  has  pufhed  himfelf  into  a  arowd,  with  a  fmall  hand  and 
nimble  fingers,  to  whip  away  a  handkerchief  or  fnufT-box, 
from  a  man  who  is  thinking  on  buflnefs,  and  regardlefs  of 
his  pocketr  Succefs  in  fmall  crimes  feldom  fails  of  ufhering  in 
greater ;  and  he  that  picks  pockets  with  impunity  at  twelve, 
is  likely  to  be  a  houfe-breaker  at  fixteen,  and  a  thorough- 
paced villain  long  before  he  is  twenty.  Thofe  who  are  cau- 
tious as  well  as  bold,  and  lio  drunkards,  may  do  a  world  of 
mifchief  before  they  are  diicovered  :  and  this  is  one  of  the 
greateil  inconveniencies  of  fuch  vaft  overgrown  cities,  as 
London  or  Paris ;  that  they  harbour  rogues  and  villains  as 
granaries  do  vermin ;  they  affi^rd  a  perpetual  fhelter  to  the 
worft  of  people,  and  are  places  of  fafety  to  thoufands  of  cri- 
miriab,  who  daily  commit  thefts  and  burglaries,  and  yet,  by 
often  changing  their  places  of  abode,  may  conceal  themfelves 
for  many  years,  and  will  perhaps  for  ever  el'cape  tiie  hands 
of  juftice,  unlefs  by  chance  they  are  apprehv*nded  in  a  Ikft. 
And  when  they  are  taken,  the  evidences  perhaps  wants  clear- 
nefs,  or  are  otherwife  infuflicient ;  the  dcpolltions  are  not 
ftrong  enough;  juries  and  often  judges  are  touched  with 
compaflion;  profecutors  though  vigorous  at  firll,  often  re- 
lent before  the  time  of  trial  comes  on  :  few  men  prefer  the 
public  fafety  to  their  own  cafe  ;  a  man  of  good-nature  is  not 
eafily  reconciled  with  taking  away  of  another  man's  life, 
iiough  he  has  deferved  the  gaJlows.    To  be  tV\^  e^Ajki^  o'i  •ixx^'^ 
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ones  death,  though  juftice  requires  it,  is  what  mod  people  is 
ftartled  at,  efpecially  men  of  confcience  and  probitj,  when 
they  want  judgment  or  refolution  :  as  this  is  the  reafon  that 
thoufands  efcape  that  deferve  to  be  capitally  punifhed,  fo  it 
is  likewife  the  caufe  that  there  are  fo  many  offenders,  who 
boldly  venture,  in  hopes  that  if  they  are  taken  they  ihall 
liave  the  fame  good  fortune  of  getting  off. 

But  if  men  did  imagine,  and  were  fuUy  perfuaded,  that  as 
furely  as  they  committed  a  fad  that  deferred  hanging,  fo 
furely  they  would  be  hanged ;  executions  would  be  very 
rare,  and  the  mod  defperate  felon  would  almoft  as  foon  hang 
himfelf  as  he  would  break  open  a  houfe.  To  be  ftupid  and 
ignorant  is  feldom  the  character  of  a  thief.  Robberies  on  the 
highway,  and  other  bold  crimes,  are  generally  perpetrated 
by  rogues  of  fpirit,  and  a  genius ;  and  villains  of  any  fame 
are  commonly  fubtle  cunning  fellows,  that  are  well  verfcd 
in  the  method  of  trials,  and  acquainted  with  every  quirk  in 
the  law  that  can  be  of  ufe  to  them  ;  that  overlook  not  the 
fmalleft  flaw  in  an  indidment,  and  know  how  to  make  an 
advantage  of  the  lead  flip  of  an  evidence,  and  every  thing 
elfe,  that  can  ferve  their  turn  to  bring  them  off. 

It  is  a  mighty  faying,  that  it  is  better  that  five  hundred 
guilty  people  Ihould  efcape,  than  that  one  innocent  perfon 
Ihould  fuffer :  this  maxim  is  only  true  as  to  futurity,  and 
in  relation  to  another  world;  but  it  is  very  falfe  in  re- 
gard to  the  temporal  welfare  of  fociety.  It  is  a  terrible 
thing  a  "man  fliould  be  put  to  death  for  a  crime  he  is 
not  guilty  of;  yet  fo  oddly  circumftances  may  meet  in 
the  infinite  variety  of  accidents,  that  it  is  poffible  it  fhould 
come  to  pafs,  all  the  wifdom  that  judges,  and  confciouf- 
nefs  that  juries  may  be  poffefled  of,  notwithftanding. 
But  where  men  endeavour  to  avoid  this,  with  all  the  care 
and  precaution  human  prudence  is  able  to  take,  fliould 
fuch  a  misfortune  happen  perhaps  once  or  twice  in  half  a 
fcore  years,  on  condition  that  all  that  time  juftice  fliould 
be  adminiftred  with  all  the  fl:ridnefs  and  feverity,  and 
not  one  guilty  perfon  fuffcred  to  efcape  with  impunity,  it 
would  be  a  vaft  advantage  to  a  nation,  not  only  as  to  the  fe- 
curing  of  every  ones  property,  and  the  peace  of  the  fociety 
in  general,  but  would  likewife  fave  the  lives  of  hundreds,  if 
not  thoufands,  of  neceflitous  wretches,  that  are  daily  hanged 
for  trifles,  and  who  would  never  have  attempted  any  thing 
againfl  the  law,  or  at  lead  b^ve  ventured  on  capital  crimc^ 
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if  the  hopes  of  getting  off,  fhould  they  be  taken,  liad  not 
been  one  of  the  motives  that  animated  their  refolution. 
Therefore  where  the  laws  are  plain  and  fevere,  all  the  remifT- 
nefs  in  the  execution  of  them,  lenity  of  juries,  and  frequency 
of  pardons,  are  in  the  main  a  much  greater  cruelty  to  a  po- 
pulous ftate  or  kingdom,  than  the  ufe  of  racks  and  the  molt 
exquifite  torments. 

Another  great  caufe  of  thofe  evils,  is  to  ^be  looked  f6r  in 
.the  want  of  precaution  in  thofe  that  are  robbed,  and  the 
many  temptations  that  are  given.  Abundance  of  families 
lie  veiy  remifs  in  looking  after  the  fafety  of  their  houfes ; 
fcme  are  robbed  by  the  careleflhefs  of  fervants,  others  for 
hving  grudged  the  price  of  bars  and  (butters.  Brafs  and 
pewter  are  ready  money,  they  are  every  where  about  the 
houfe;  plate  perhaps  and  money  are  better  fecured ;  but  an 
ordinary  lock  is  foon  opened,  when  once  a  rogue  is  got  in. 

It  is  xnanifeft,  then,  that  many  different  caufes  concur,  and 
ibeial  fcarce  avoidable  evils  contribute  to  the  misfortune  of 
being  peftered  with  pilferers,  thieves,  and  robbers,  which  all 
countries  ever  were,  and  ever  will  be,  more  or  lefs,  in  and 
near  confiderable  towns,  more  efpecially  vaft  and  overgrown 
.cities.  It  is  opportunity  makes  the  thief;  careleflhefs  and  ne- 
glcft  in  faftening  doors  and  windows,  the  exccflive  tendernefe 
of  juries  and  profecutors,  the  fmall  difficulty  of  getting  a  re- 
prieve and  frequency  of  pardons ;  but  above  all,  the  many 
eaiamples  of  thofe  who  are  known  to  be  guilty,  are  deftitute 
both  of  friends  and  money,  and  yet  by  impofing  on  the  jury, 
baffling  the  witnefles,  or  other  tricks  and  ilratagems,  find  out 
means  to  efcape  the  gallows.  Thefe  are  all  flrong  tempta- 
tions that  confpire  to  araw  in  the  neceflitous,  who  want  prin- 
ciple  and  education. 

To  thefe  you  may  add  as  auxiliaries  to  mifchief,  an  habit  of 
floth  and  idlenefs,  and  flrong  averfion  to  labour  and  afTiduity, 
which  all  young  people  will  contraft  that  are  not  brought 
up  to  downright  working,  or  at  leall  kept  employed  mofl 
days  in  the  week,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  day.  All 
children  that  are  idle,  even  the  befl  of  either  fex,  are  bad 
company  to  one  aqother  whenever  they  meet. 

It  is  not,  then,  the  want  of  reading  and  wTiting,  but  the 
concurrence  and  complication  of  more  fubftuntial  evils,  that 
arc  the  perpetual  nurfery  of  abandoned  profligates  in  great 
aiHl  opulent  nations ;  and  whoever  would  accufe  ignorance, 
ftupidityi  and  daftardnefs,  as  the  firfl,  and  what  iha ^^Vvn^cysccvs 
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call  the  procataric  caufe,  let  him  examine  into  the  lives,  am 
narrowly  infpedl  the  converfations  and  adlions  of  ordinar] 
rogues  and  our  common  felons,  and  he  will  find  the  reverie  ft 
be  true»  and  that  the  blame  ought  rather  to  be  kid  on  the  es 
ceflive  cunning  and  fubtlety,  and  too  much  knowledge  11 
general,  which  the  word  of  mifcreants  and  the  fcum  of  tb 
nation  are  poiTeiTed  of. 

Human  nature  is  every  where  the  fame :  genius,  wit,  and 
natural  parts,  are  always  fharpened  by  appUcation,  and  ma; 
be  as  much  improved  in  the  pradice  of  the  meaneft  villany,fl 
they  can  in  the  exercife  of  induftty,  or  the  mod  heroic  vir- 
tue. There  is  no  flation  of  life,  where  pride,  emulation,  ani 
the  love  of  glory  may  not  be  dilplayed.  A  young  pick- 
pocket,  that  makes  a  jeft  of  his  angry  profecutor,  ^ndda^ 
troufly  wheedles  the  old  juftice  into  an  opinion  of  his  inno^ 
cence,  is  envied  by  his  equals,  and  admired  by  all  the  frater- 
nity. Rogues  have  the  fame  pallions  to  gratify  as  othei' 
men,  and  value  themfelves  on  their  honour  and  faithfulndt 
to  one  another,  their  courage,  intrepidity,  and  other  mani/ 
virtues,  as  well  as  people  of  better  profeflions ;  and  in  daring 
enterprifes,  the  refolution  of  a  robber  may  be  as  much  fup- 
ported  by  his  pride,  as  that  of  an  honeit  foldier,  who  figbtl 
for  his  country. 

The  evils  then  we  complain  of,  are  owing  to  quite  other 
caufes  than  what  we  alfign  for  them.  Men  muft  be  very  wa- 
vering in  their  fentiments,  if  not  inconfiftent  with  themfelves, 
that  at  one  time  will  uphold  knowledge  and  learning  to  W 
the  mod  proper  means  to  promote  religion,  and  defend  at 
another,  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion. 

But  if  the  reafons  alleged  for  this*general  education  arc 
not  the  true  ones,  whence  comes  it,  that  the  whole  kingdom, 
both  great  and  fmall,  are  fo  unanimoufly  fond  of  it  ?  There 
is  no  miraculous  converfion  to  be  perceived  among  us,  no 
univerfal  bent  to  goodnefs  and  morality  that  has  on  a  fud- 
den  overfpread  the  ifland ;  there  is  as  much  w^ickednefs  as 
ever,  charity  is  as  cold,  and  real  virtue  as  fcarce :  the  yeai 
feventeen  hundred  and  twenty,  has  been  as  prolific  in  deep 
villany,  and  remarkable  for  fclfifli  crimes  and  premeditated 
mifchief,  as  can  be  picked  out  of  any  century  whatever;  not 
committed  by  poor  ignorant  rogues,  thai  could  neither  read 
nor  write,  but  the  better  fort  of  people  as  to  wealth  and  edu- 
cation, that  moll  of  them  were  great  matters  in  arithmetic 
and  lived  in  reputation  and  fplendor.     To  fay,  that  when  a 
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ing  is  once  in  vogue,  the  multitude  follows  the  common 
f^  that  charity  fchools  are  in  fafhion  in  the  fame  manner  as 
oped  petticoats,  by  caprice,  and  that  no  more  reafon  can 
given  for  the  one  than  the  other,  I  am  afraid  will  not  be 
isfk^ory  to  the  curious,  and  at  the  fame  time  1  doubt 
uch,  whether  it  will  be  thought  of  great  weight  by  many 
'  my  readers,  what  I  can  advance  befides. 
The  real  fource-of  this  prefent  folly,  is  certainly  very  ab- 
rufe  and  remote  from  light ;  but  he  that  affords  the  lead 
;ht  in  matters  of  gr^at  obfcurity,  does  a  kind  office  to  the 
iquirers.  I  am  willing  to  allow,  that  in  the  beginning,  the 
rft  defign  of  thofe  fchools,  was  good  and  charitable ;  but  to 
now  what  increafes  them  fo  extravagantly,  and  who  are  the 
hief  promoters  of  them  now,  we  mull  make  ourfearch  ano- 
ber  way,  and  addrefs  ourfelves  to  the  rigid  party-men,  that 
re  zealous  for  their  caufe,  either  epifcopacy  or  prefby  tery ; 
mt  as  the  latter  are  but  the  poor  mimicks  of  the  nrft,  though 
qually  pernicious,  we  ihall  confine  ourfelves  to  the  national 
:hurch,  and  take  a  turn  through  a  parifh  that  is  not  blefied 
ret  with  a  charity  fchool. — But  here  I  think  myfelf  obliged 
n  coofcience  to  afk  pardon  of  my  reader,  for  the  tirefome 
lance  I  am  going  to  lead  him,  if  he  intends  to  follow  me, 
md  therefore  I  defire,  that  he  would  either  throw  away  the 
book  and  leave  me,  or  elfe  arm  himfelf  with  the  patience  of 
Job,  to  endure  all  the  impertinences  of  low  life ;  the  cant 
md  tittle-tattle  he  is  like  to  meet  with  before  he  can  go  half 
I  ftreet's  length. 

Firft  we  muft  look  out  among  the  young  ihop-keepers, 
:hat  have  not  half  the  bufinefs  they  could  wifti  for,  and  con- 
equently  time  to  fpare.  If  fuch  a  new-beginner  has  but  a 
ittle  pride  more  than  ordinary,  and  loves  to  be  meddling,  he 
s  foon  mortified  in  the  veftry,  where  men  of  fubftance  and 
ong  (landing,  or  elfe  your  pert  litigious  or  opinionated  bawlers, 
hat  have  obtained  the  title  of  notable  men,  commonly  bear 
be  fway.  His  ftock  and  perhaps  credit  are  but  inconfidera* 
)le,  and  yet  he  finds  within  himfelf  a  ftrong  inclination  to 
jovem.  A  man  thus  qualified,  thinks  it  a  thoufand  pities 
here  is  no  charity-fchool  in  the  parifh  :  he  communicates 
lis  thoughts  to  two  or  three  of  his  acquaintance  firft  ;  they 
lo  the  fame  to  others,  and  in  a  month's  time  there  is  nothing 
dfe  talked  of  in  the  parilh.  Every  body  invents  difcourfes 
md  arguments  to  the  purpofe,  according  to  his  abilities. — ^It 
is  an  arrant  Ihame,  fays  one,  to  fee  fo  many  poot  tVi^X  ?ct^  "c^x 
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able  to  educate  their  children,  and  no  provifion  made  fof 
them,  where  we  have  fo  many  rich  people.  What  do  you 
talk  of  rich,  anfwers  another,  they  are  the  worft  :  they  muft 
have  fo  many  fervants,  coaches  and  horfes :  they  can  lay  out 
hundreds,  and  fome  of  them  thoufands  of  pounds  for  jeweb 
and  furniture,  but  not  fpare  a  fhilling  to  a  poor  creature  that 
wants  it :  when  modes  and  fafliions  are  difcourfed  of,  they 
can  hearken  with  great  attention,  but  are  wilfully  deaf  to 
the  cries  of  the  poor.  Indeed,  neighbour,  replies  the  firil, 
you  are  very  right,  1  do  not  believe  there  is  a  worfe  parilh  in 
England  for  charity  than  ours  :  It  is  fuch  as  you  and  I  that 
would  do  good  if  it  was  in  our  power,  but  of  thofe  that  arc 
able  there  is  very  few  that  are  willing. 

Others  more  violent,  fall  upon  particular  perfons,  and  fallen 
ilander  on  every  man  of  fubftance  they  diilike,  and  a  thou- 
fand  idle  flories  in  behalf  of  charity,  are  raifed  and  handed 
about  to  defame  their  betters.     While  this  is  doing  through- 
out the  neighbourhood,  he  that  firft  broached  the  pious 
thought,  rejoices  to  hear  fo  many  come  into  it,  and  places  no 
fmall  merit  in  being  the  firft  caufe  of  fo  much  talk  and  buiUe: 
but  neither  himfelf  nor  his  intimates,  being  confiderabk 
enough  to  fet  fuch  a  thing  on  foot,  fome  body  muft  be  found 
out  who  has  greater  intereft  :  he  is  to  be  addrefled  to,  and 
ft  owed  the  neceffity,  the  goodnefs,  the  ufefulnefs,  and  Chrif- 
tianity  of  fuch  a  defign :  next  he  is  to  be  flattered. — ^Indeed, 
Sir,  if  you  would  efpoufe  it,  nobody  has  a  greater  influence 
over  the  bcft  of  the  parifli  than  yourfelf:  one  word  of  you  I 
am  fure  would  engage  fuch  a  one :  if  you  once  would  take  it 
to  heart,  Sir,  I  would  look  upon  the  thing  as  done.  Sir. — If 
by  this  kind  of  rhetoric  they  can  draw  in  fome  old  fool,  or 
conceited  bufy-body  that  is  rich,  or  at  leaft  reputed  to  be 
fuch,  the  thing  begins  to  be  feafible,  and  is  difcourfed  of 
among  the  better  fort.     The  parfon  or  his  curate,  and  the 
lecturer,  are  every  where  extolling  the  pious  project.     The 
lirft  promoters  meanwhile  are  indefatigable :  if  they  were 
guilty  of  any  open  vice,  they  either  facrifice  it  to  the  love  oi 
reputation,  or  at  leaft  grow  more  cautious  and  learn  to  play 
the  hypocrite,  well  knowing  that  to  be  flagitious  or  noted 
for  enormities,  is  inconfiftent  with  the  zeal  which  they  pre- 
tend to,  for  works  of  fupererogation  and  exceflSve  piety. 

The  number  of  thefe  diminutive  patriots  increafing,  the) 
fbrm  themfelves  into  a  fociety,  and  appoint  ftated  meetings 
where  every  one  concealing  his  vices,  has  liberty  to  difplaj 
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his  talents.     Religion  is  the  theme,  or  elfe  the  mifery  of  the 
tirxj^s  occafioned  by  atbeifin  and  profanenefs.  Men  of  worth, 
whp  live  in  fplendour,  and  thriving  people  that  have  a  great 
deal  of  bufinefs  of  their  own,  are  feldom  feen  among  them. 
Men  of  fenfe  and  education  likeWife,  if  they  have  nothing  to 
do,  generally  look  out  for  better  diverfion.     All  thofe  who 
have  a  higher  aim,  (hall  have  their  attendance  eafily  excufed, 
but  contribute  they  muft,  or  elfe  lead  a  weary  life  in  the  parifli 
Two  forts  of  people  come  in  voluntarily,  ftanch  churchmen, 
who  have  good  reafons  for  it  in  petto,  and  your  lly  finncrs  that 
look  upon  it  as  meritorious,  and  hope  that  it  will  expiate 
fteir  guilt,  and  Satan  be  nonfulted  by  it  at  a  fmall  expence^ 
Some  come  into  it  to  fave  their  credit,  others  to  retrieve  it, 
according  as  they  have  either  loft  or  are  afraid  of  lofing  it : 
others  again  do  it  prudentially,  to  increafe  their  trade  and 
get  acquaintance,  and  many  would  own  to  you,  if  they  dared 
tobefincere  and  fpeak  the  truth,  that  they  would  never 
kve  been  concerned  in  it,  but  to  be  better  known  in  the  pa- 
rilh.    Men  of  fenfe  that  fee  the  folly  of  it,  and  have  nobody 
to  fear,  are  perfuaded  into  it  not  to  be  thought  lingular,  or 
to  run  counter  to  aU  the  world  ^  even  thofe  who  are  refolute 
It  firft  in  denying  it,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  at  laft  they  are 
teazed  and  importuned  into  a  compliance.     The  charge  be- 
ing calculated  for  moft  of  the  inhabitants,  the  infignificancy 
of  it  is  another  argument  that  prevails  much,  and  many  arc 
drawn  in  to  be  contributors,  who,  without  that,  would  have 
flood  out  and  ftrenuoufly  opposed  the  whole  fcheme. 

The  governors  are  made  of  the  middling  people,  and  many- 
inferior  to  that  clafs  are  made  ufe  of,  if  the  forwardnels  of 
their  zeal  can  but  over- balance  the  meannefs  of  their  condi- 
tion. If  you  fhould  a(k  thefe  worthy  rulers,  why  they  take 
upon  them  fo  muph  trouble,  to  the  detriment  of  their  own 
affairs  and  lofe  of  time,  either  fingly  or  the  whole  body  of 
them,  they  would  all  unanimoufly  anfwer,  that  it  is  the  re- 
gard they  have  for  religion  and  the  church,  and  the  plca- 
fure  they  take  in  contributing  to  the  good,  and  eternal  wel- 
fare of  fo  many  poor  innocents,  that  in  all  probabihty  would 
run  into  perdition,  in  thefe  wicked  times  of  fcolfers  and  free- 
thinkers. They  have  no  thought  of  intcreft  ;  even  thofe  who 
deal  in  and  provide  thefe  children  with  what  they  want,  have 
not  the  leaft  defign  of  getting  by  what  they  fell  for  their  ufej 
and  though  in  every  thing  elfe,  their  avarice  and  greedi- 
Rcfs  after  lucre  be  glaringly  confpicuous,  in  this  'OLfi-oivt  \\vrj 
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are  wholly  diyefted  from  felfifhnefs,  and  have  no  worldlj 
ends.  One  motive  above  all,  which  is  none  of  the  lead  wid 
the  mod  of  them,  is  to  be  carefully  concealed,  I  mean  the  & 
tisfaftion  there  is  in  ordering  and  directing :  there  is  a  melo* 
dious  found  in  the  word  governor,  that  is  charming  to  men 
people :  every  body  admires  fway  and  fuperiority ;  even  im 
perium  in  bettuas  has  its  delights:  there  is  a  pleaTure  in  mliqg 
over  any  thing ;  and  it  is  this  xrfaiefly  that  fupports  homai 
nature  in  the  tedious  flavery  of  fchooL mailers.  But  if  there 
be  the  lead  fatisfadion  in  governing  the  children,  it  muft  Ik 
ravifhing  to  govern  the  fchool-maller  himfelf.  What  fint 
things  are  faid  and  perhaps  wrote  to  a  governor,  when  t 
fchool-mafler  is  to  be  chofen  !  How  the  praifes  tickle,  and 
how  pleafant  it  is  not  to  find  out  the  fulfomenefs  of  the  flat* 
tery,  the  flifTncfs  of  the  exprelDons,  or  the  pedantry  of  tiMS 
ftile ! 

Thofe  who  can  examine  nature,  will  always  find,  that 
what  thefe  people  moll  pretend  to  is  the  lead,  and  what  they 
utterly  deny  their  greateft  motive.  No  habit  or  quality  ii 
more  eafily  acquired  than  hypocrify,  nor  any  thing  foonei 
learned  than  to  deny  the  fentiments  of  our  hearts,  and  the 
principle  we  a6l  from  :  but  the  feeds  of  every  paffion  are  in- 
nate to  us,  and  nobody  comes  into  the  world  without  them. 
If  we  will  mind  the  paftimes  and  recreations  of  young  chil- 
dren, we  fliall  obferve  nothing  more  general  in  them,  than 
that  all  who  are  fufTered  to  do  it,  take  delight  in  playing  with 
kittens  and  little  puppy  dogs.  What  makes  them  always 
lugging  and  pulling  the  poor  creatures  about  the  houfe,  pro- 
ceeds from  nothing  elfe  but  that  they  can  do  with  them 
wh:-it  they  pleafe,  and  put  them  into  what  pofture  and  ftiapc 
they  lirt ;  and  the  pleafure  they  receive  from  this,  is  original- 
ly owing  to  the  love  of  dominion,  and  that  ufurping  tempei 
all  mankind  are  born  with. 

When  this  great  work  is  brought  to  bear,  and  adually  ac 
complifhed,  joy  and  ferenity  feem  to  overfpread  the  face  o 
every  inhabitant,  which  likewife  to  account  for,  I  mud  raak< 
a  fliort  digreflion.  There  are  every  where  flovenly  forrj 
fellows,  that  are  ufed  to  be  feen  always  ragged  and  dirty 
thefe  people  we  look  upon  as  miferable  creatures  in  general 
and  unlels  they  are  very  remarkable,  we  take  little  notice  o 
them,  and  yet  among  thefe  there  are  handfome  and  well 
ihapcd  men,  as  well  as  among  their  betters.  But  if  one  o 
thefe  turns  foldier,  what  a  vad  alteration  is  there  obferved  ii 
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|im  for  the  better,  as  foon  as  he  is  put  in  his  red  coat,  and  we 

fee  him  look  fmart  with  his  grenadier's  cap  and  a  great  am- 

nnuiiition  fword !  All  who  knew  him  before  are  ftruck  with 

other  ideas  of  his  qualities,  and  the  judgment  which  both 

pen  and  women  form  of  him  in  their  minds,  is  very  different 

from  what  it  was.  There  is  fomething  analogous  to  this  in  the 

[ight  of  charity  children ;  there  is  a  natural  beauty  in  unifor- 

imty,  which  mod  people  delight  in.  It  is  diverting  to  the  eye, 

|b  fee  children  well  matched,  either  boys  or  girls,  march  two 

ind  two  in  good  order ;  and  to  have  them  all  whole  and 

light  in  the  fame  clothes  and  trimming,  mud  add  to  the 

.comelinefs  of  the  fight ;  and  what  makes  it  flill  more  general- 

^  entertaining,  is  the  imaginary  fliare  which  even  fervants, 

md  the'  meanefl  in  the  parifh,  have  in  it,  to  whom  it  cofts 

jiothing :  our  parifh  church,  our  charity  children.     In  all 

this  there  is  a  uiadow  of  property  that  tickles  every  body, 

Aat  has  a  right  to  make  ufe  of  the  words,  but  more  cfpeciaU 

I7  thofe  who  adually  contribute,  and  had  a  great  hand  in 

iulvancing  the  pious  work. 

It  is  haixily  conceivable,  that  men  fhould  fo  little  know 
iheir  own  hearts,  and  be  fo  ignorant  of  their  inward  condi- 
tion," as  to  miflake  frailty,  paffion,  and  enthuliafm,  for  good- 
ncfs,  virtue  and  charity ;  yet  nothing  is  more  true  than  that 
the  fatisfadion,  the  joy  and  tranfports  they  feel  on  the  ac- 
counts I  named,  pafs  with  thefe  miferable  judges  for  prin- 
ciples of  piety  and  rehgion.    Whoever  will  conlider  of  what 
1  have  faid  for  two  or  three  pages,  and  fuffer  his  imagination 
to  rove  a  little  further  on  what  he  has  heard  and  feen  con- 
cerning this  fubjeft,  will  be  furnifhed  with  fufficient  reafons, 
abftradt  from  the  love  of  God  and  true  Chriftiunity,  why 
charity-fchools  are  in  fuch  uncommon  vogue,  and  fo  unani- 
moufly  approved  of  and  admired  among  all  forts  and  condi*- 
tions  of  people.     It  is  a  theme  which  every  body  can  talk  of, 
and  underftands  thoroughly ;  there  is  not  a  more  inexhaufti- 
ble  fund  for  tittle-tattle,  and  a  variety  of  low  converfation  in 
hoy-boats  and  flage-coaches.  If  a  governor  that  in  behalf  of 
the  fchool  or  the  fermon,  exerted  himfelf  more  than  ordinary, 
happens  to  be  in  company,  how  he  is  commended  by  thb 
women,  and  his  zeal  and  charitable  difpofition  extolled  to 
the  flues !  Upon  my  word,  lir,  fays  an  old  lady,  we  are  all 
very  much  obhged  to  you  j  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  other 
governors  could  have  made  intereA  enough  to  procure  us  a 
bifhop  J  it  was  on  your  account,  I  am  told,  llut  Vv\%  Voi^^vsj 
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came,  though  he  was  not  very  well :  to  which  the  other  M 
plies  very  gravely,  that  it  is  his  duty,  but  that  he  values  no 
trouble  nor  fatigue,  fo  he  can  be  but  ferviceable  to  the  chil- 
dren, poor  lambs :  indeed,  fays  he,  I  was  refolved  to  get  a 
pair  of  lawn  fleeves,  though  1  rid  all  night  for  it,  and  I  aril 
very  glad  I  was  not  difappointed. 

Sometimes  the  fchool  itfelf  is  difcourfed  of,  and  of  whom 
in  all  the  parifti  it  is  mod  expedled  he  fliould  build  one : 
The  old  room  where  it  is  now  kept  is  ready  to  drop  down; 
fuch  a  one  had  a  vaft  cftate  left  him  by  his  uncle,  and  a  great 
deal  of  money  befides;  a  thoufand  pouiuls  would  beqo»> 
thing  in  his  pocket. 

At  others,  the  great  crowds  are  talked  of  that  are  feen  at 
fome  churches,  and  the  confiderable  fums  that  are  gathere4 ; 
from  whence,  by  an  eafy  tranfition,  they  go  over  to  the  abi- 
lities, the  different  talents  and  orthodoxy  of  clergymen.    Dr. 

is  a  man  of  great  pan  s  and  learning,  and  1  believe  he  is 

very  hearty  for  the  church,  but  1  do  not  hke  him  for  a  charity 

lermon.     There  is  no  better  man  in  the  world  than ; 

he  forces  the  money  out  of  their  pockets.  When  he  preach- 
ed lad  for  our  children,  I  am  fure  there  was  abundance  of 
people  that  gave  more  than  they  intended  when  they  came 
to  church.  X  could  fee  it  in  their  faces,  and  rejoiced  at  it 
heartily. 

Another  charm  that  readers  charity-fchools  fo  bewitching 
to  the  multitude,  is  the  general  opinion  eftablifhed  among  them, 
that  they  are  not  only  actually  beneficial  to  fociety  as  to  tern* 
poral  happinefs,  but  likewife  that  Chriftianity  enjoys  and  re* 
quires  of  us,  we  fliould  erect  them  for  our  future  welfare 
They  are  earncftly  and  fervently  recommended  by  the  whoU 
body  of  the  clergy,  and  have  more  labour  and  eloquence  laic 
out  upon  them  than  any  other  Chriftian  duty ;  not  by  younj 
perfons,  or  poorfcholars  of  little  credit,  but  the  moftlearned  o: 
our  prelates,  and  the  mod  eminent  for  orthodoxy,  even  thof( 
who  do  not  often  fatigue  themfelves  on  any  other  occafion 
As  to  religion,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  know  what  ij 
chiefly  required  of  us,  and  confequently  the  mod  neceffar) 
to  falvation  :  and  as  to  the  world,  who  fliould  underftand  the 
intercfl  of  the  kingdom  better  than  the  wifdom  of  the  na- 
tion,  of  which  the  lords  fpiritual  are  fo  confiderable  j 
branch?  The  confequence  of  this  fanftion  is,  firft,  thai 
thofe,  who,  with  their  purfes  or  power,  are  inftrumental  tc 
the  increafe  or  maintenance  of  thefe  fchools,  are  tempted  tc 
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place  a  greater  merit  in  what  they  do,  than  otherwife  they 

could  fuppofe  it  deferred.     Secondly,  that  all  the  reft,  who 

either  cannot,  or  will  not  anywife  contribute  towards  them, 

have  ftill  a  very  good  reafon  why  they  (hould  fpeak  well  of 

them;  for  though  it  be  difficult,  in  things  that  interfere 

Krith  our  pallions,  to  aft  well,  it  is  always  in  our  power  to 

wilh  well,  becaufe  it  is  performed  with  little  coft.     There  is 

hardly  a  perfon.fo  wicked  among  the  fuperftitious  vulgar, 

but  in  the  liking  he  has  for  charity  fchools,  he  imagines  to 

ice  a  glimmering  hope  that  it  will  make  an  atonement  for 

\as  fins,  from  the  fame  principle  as  the  moft:  vicious  comfort 

themfelves  with  the  love  and  veneration  they  bear  to  the 

church;  and  the  greateft  profligates  find  an  opportunity  in 

it  to  (how  the  reftitude  of  their  hiciiiiations  at  no  expcnce. 

But  if  all  thefe  were  not  inducements  fuflicient  to  make 
men  (land  up  in  defence  of  the  idol  I  fpeak  cfr  there  is  ano- 
ther that  will  infallibly  bribe  moft  people  to  be  advocates  for 
iL  We  all  naturally  love  triumph,  and  whoever  eni^ages  in 
this  courfe  is  fure  of  conqueft,  at  leaft  in  rine  companies  out 
often.  Let  him  difpute  with  whom  he  will,  confiderinff  the 
feecioufnefs  of  the  pretence,  and  the  majority  he  has  on  his 
Me,  it  is  a  caftle,  an  impregnable  fortrel's  !ie  can  never  be 
beat  out  of;  and  was  the  moft  fober,  virtuous  man  alive  to 
^xxluce  all  the  arguments  to  prove  the  detriment  charity- 
fchools,  at  leaft  the  mulciplicity  of  them,  do  to  fociety,  which 
I  (hall  give  hereafter,  and  fuch  as  are  yet  ftronger,  agaiiift; 
thcgreateft  fcoundrcl  in  the  world,  wlir)  fhould  only  make 
ufc  of  the  common  cant  of  charity  and  religion,  the  vogue 
would  be  againil  the  firft,  and  himfelf  lofe  his  caufc  in  the 
opinion  of  the  vulgar. 

The  rife,  then,  and  original  of  all  the  buftlc  and  clamour 
that  is  made  throughout  the  kingdom  in  behalf  of  charity 
fchools,  is  chiefly  built  on  frailty  and  human  pafiion,  at  Icalt 
it  is  more  than  poilible  that  a  nation  Ihould  have  the  fame 
fondnefs,  and  feel  the  fame  zeal  for  them  as  aic  ftiown  in 
ours,  and  yet  not  be  prompted  to  it  by  any  principle  of  vir- 
tue or  religion.  Encouraged  by  this  conlideration,  1  fliall, 
with  the  greater  liberty,  attack  this  vulgar  error,  and  en- 
deavour to  make  it  evident,  that  far  from  being  beneficial, 
this  forced  education  is  pernicious  to  the  public,  the  welfare 
whereof,  as  it  demands  of  us  a  regard  fuporior  to  all  other 
laws  and  confiderations,  fo  it  Ihall  be  the  only  apology  1  in- 
ttad  CO  make  for  difl'enng  from  the  prefent  fcntiments  ot\K^, 
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came,  though  he  was  not  very  well :  to  which  the  other  iM 
plies  very  gravely,  that  it  is  his  duty,  but  that  he  values  w 
trouble  nor  fatigue,  fo  he  can  be  but  ferviceable  to  the  chiU 
dren,  poor  lambs  :  indeed,  fays  he,  I  was  refolved  to  get  ij 
pair  of  lawn  fleeves,  though  I  rid  all  night  for  it,  and  I  stij 
very  glad  I  was  not  difappointed. 

Sometimes  the  fchool  itfelf  is  difcourfed  of,  and  of  whoin 
in  all  the  parifti  it  is  mud  expedled  he  fliould  build  one  i^ 
The  old  room  where  it  is  now  kept  is  ready  to  drop  downjr 
fuch  a  one  had  a  vaft  cftate  left  him  by  his  uncle,  and  a  great; 
deal  of  money  befides;  a  thoufand  pounds  would  be  qQ# 
thing  in  his  pocket. 

At  others,  the  great  crowds  are  talked  of  that  are  feen  at 
fome  churches,  and  the  confiderable  fums  that  are  gathered; 
from  whence,  by  an  eafy  tranfition,  they  go  over  to  the  abi- 
lities, the  different  talents  and  orthodoxy  of  clergymen.    Dr,- 

is  a  man  of  great  pans  and  learning,  and  I  believe  he  h 

very  hearty  for  the  church,  but  1  do  not  like  him  for  a  charity 

lermon.     There  is  no  better  man  in  the  world  than ; 

he  forces  the  money  out  of  their  pockets.  When  he  preach- 
ed lad  for  our  children,  I  am  fure  there  was  abundance  of 
people  that  gave  more  than  they  intended  when  they  came 
to  church.  X  could  fee  it  in  their  faces,  and  rejoiced  at  it 
heartily. 

Another  charm  that  readers  charity-fchools  fo  bewitching 
tothe  multitude,  is  the  general  opinion  eftablifhed  among  them, 
that  they  are  not  only  actually  beneficial  to  fociety  as  to  tem- 
poral happinefs,  but  likewife  that  Chrillianity  enjoys  and  re* 
quires  of  us,  we  fliould  erect  them  for  our  future  welfare. 
They  are  earneftly  and  fervently  recommended  by  the  whole 
\>ody  of  the  clergy,  and  have  more  labour  and  eloquence  laid 
out  upon  them  than  any  other  Chriftian  duty  ;  not  by  young 
perfons,  or  poorfcholars  of  little  credit,  but  the  moftleamed  of 
our  prelates,  and  the  mod  eminent  for  orthodoxy,  even  thofe 
who  do  not  often  fatigue  themfelves  on  any  other  occafion. 
As  to  religion,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  know  what  is 
chiefly  inquired  of  us,  and  confequently  the  mod  neceflary 
to  falvation  :  and  as  to  the  world,  who  fliould  underftand  the 
interefl  of  the  kingdom  better  than  the  wifdom  of  the  na- 
tion, of  which  the  lords  fpiritual  are  fo  confiderable  a 
branch  ?  The  confequence  of  this  fanftion  is,  firft,  that 
thofe,  who,  with  their  purfes  or  power,  are  inftrumental  tc 
the  increafe  or  maintenance  of  thefe  fchools,  are  tempted  tc; 
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place  a  greater  merit  in  what  they  do,  than  otherwife  they 
:ould  fuppofe  it  deferred.  Secondly,  that  all  the  reft,  who 
sither  cannot,  or  will  not  anywife  contribute  towards  them, 
have  ftiU  a  very  good  reafon  why  they  (hould  fpeak  well  of 
them;  for  though  it  be  difBcult,  in  things  that  interfere 
with  our  pallions,  to  aft  well,  it  is  always  in  our  power  to 
wilh  well,  becaufe  it  is  performed  with  little  coft.  There  is 
hardly  a  perfon.fo  wicked  among  the  fuptrftitious  vulgar, 
but  in  the  liking  he  has  for  charity  fchools,  he  imagines  to 
fee  a  glimmering  hope  that  it  will  make  an  atonement  for 
his  fins,  from  the  fame  principle  as  the  moft  vicious  comfort 
themfelves  with  the  love  and  veneration  they  bear  to  the 
church ;  and  the  greateft  profligiites  find  an  opportunity  in 
kto  (how  the  redlitude  of  their  inclinations  at  no  expcnce. 

But  if  all  thefe  were  not  inducements  fuflicient  to  make 
men  (land  up  in  defence  of  the  idol  I  fpeak  (,fy  there  is  ano- 
ther that  will  infallibly  bribe  moft  people  to  be  advocates  for 
it.  We  all  naturally  love  triumph,  and  vv  hoevtr  enp;:ages  in 
this  courfe  is  fure  of  conqueft,  at  leaft  in  liine  cc-nipanics  out 
often.  Let  him  difpute  with  whvom  he  will,  confidcrinqr  the 
feecioufnefs  of  the  pretence,  and  the  majority  he  has  on  his 
fide,  it  is  a  caftle,  an  impregnable  fortrcls  he  can  never  be 
beat  out  of;  and  was  the  moft  fober,  virtuous  n-an  alive  to 
produce  all  the  arguments  to  prove  the  detriment  charity- 
fchools,  at  leaft  the  multiplicity  of  them,  do  to  focicty,  which 
Ifliall  give  hereafter,  and  fuch  as  are  yet  ftron-^cr,  agaiiift 
the  greateft  fcoundrcl  in  the  world,  who  fliould  only  make 
nfe  of  the  common  cant  of  charity  and  rehijion,  the  vogue 
would  be  againil  the  firft,  and  himfelf  lofc  his  caufc  in  the 
opinion  of  the  vulgar. 

The  rife,  then,  and  original  of  all  the  buftlc  and  clamour 
that  is  made  throughout  the  kingdom  in  behalf  of  charity 
fchools,  is  chiefly  built  on  frailty  and  human  paliion,  at  leall 
it  is  more  than  pollible  that  a  nation  fhoulJ  have  the  fame 
fondnefs,  and  feel  the  fame  zeal  for  them  as  aic  fliown  in 
ours,  and  yet  not  be  prompted  to  it  by  any  principle  of  vir- 
tue or  religion.  Encouraged  by  this  conlidcration,  I  Ihall. 
with  the  greater  liberty,  attack  this  vulgar  error,  and  en- 
deavour to  make  it  evident,  that  far  from  being  beneficial, 
this  forced  education  is  pernicious  to  the  public,  the  welfare 
whereof,  as  it  demands  of  us  a  regard  fup^:rior  to  all  other 
laws  and  confideraticns,  fo  it  lliall  be  tlie  only  apology  1  in- 
tead  CO  make  for  dillermg  from  the  prefent  fcntiments  of  the 
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learned  and  reverend  body  of  our  divines,  and  venturin 
plainly  to  deny,  what  I  have  juft  now  owned  to  be  open] 
aflerted  by  raoft  of  our  biihops,  as  well  as  inferior  clergy.  A 
our  church  pretends  to  no  infaUability  even  in  fpirituals,  h< 
proper  province,  fo  it  cannot  be  an  affront  to  her  to  imagir 
that  (he  may  err  in  temporals,  which  are  not  fo  much  und< 
her  immediate  care.     But  to  my  taik. 

The  whole  earth  being  curfed,  and  no  bread  to  be  ha 
but  what  we  eat  in  the  fweat  of  our  brows,  vail  toil  mufl  t 
undergone  before  man  can  provide  himfclf  with  necellari< 
for  his  fuftenance,  and  the  bare  fupport  of  his  corru{ 
and  defedive  nature,  as  he  is  a  (ingle  creature  ;  but  infinite 
ly  more  to  make  life  comfortable  in  a  civil  fociety,  whei 
men  are  become  taught  animals,  and  great  numbers  of  thei 
have,  by  mutual  compadl,  framed  themfelves  into  a  bod 
politic;  and  the  more  man's  knowledge  increafes  in  th 
(late,  the  greater  will  be  the  variety  of  labour  required  t 
make  him  eafy.  It  is  impofiible  that  a  fociety  can  long  ful 
lift,  and  fuffer  many  of  its  members  to  Uve  in  idlenefs,  an 
enjoy  all  the  eafe  and  pleafure  they  can  invent,  without  hai 
ing,  at  the  fame  time,  great  multitudes  of  people  that  to  mak 
good  this  defecfl  will  condefcend  to  be  quite  the  reverfe,  an 
by  ufe  and  patience  inure  their  bodies  to  work  for  others  an 
themfelves  be(ides. 

The  plenty  and  cheapnefs  of  provifions  depends,  in 
great  meafure,  on  the  price  and  value  that  is  fet  upon  th 
labour,  and  confequently  the  welfare  of  all  focieties,  eve 
before  they  are  tainted  with  foreign  luxury,  requires  that 
(hould  be  performed  by  fuch  of  their  members  as,  in  the  fir 
place,  are  fturdy  and  robuft,  and  never  ufed  to  eafe  or  idh 
nefs ;  and,  in  the  fecond,  foon  contented  as  to  the  neceffi 
rics  of  lii'e  ;  fuch  as  are  glad  to  take  up  v/ith  the  coarfeft  mi 
nufadure  in  every  thing  they  wear,  and  in  their  diet  have  n 
other  aim  than  to  feed  their  bodies  when  their  (lomaci 
prompt  them  to  eat,  and,  with  little  regard  to  talle  or  relifl 
refufe  no  wholefome  nourifliment  that  can  be  fwallowe 
when  men  are  hungry,  or  alk  any  tiling  for  their  third  bi 
to  quench  it. 

As  the  grcateft  part  of  the  drudgery  is  to  be  done  by  daj 
light,  fo  it  is  by  this  only  that  they  actually  meafure  the  tin: 
of  their  labour  without  any  thought  of  the  hours  they  ai 
employed,  or  the  wearinels  they  feel ;  and  the  hireling  i 
the  country  mult  get  up  in  the  morning;  not  becaufc  he  hi 
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refted  enough,  but  becaufe  the  fun  is  going  to  rife.  This 
lad  article  alone  would  be  an  intolerable  hardfliip  to  grown 
people  under  thirty,  who,  during  nonage,  had  been  ufed  to 
lie  a- bed  as  long  as  they  could  lleep  :  but  all  three  together 
make  up  fuch  a  condition  of  life,  as  a  man  more  mildly  edu- 
cated would  hardly  choofe,  though  it  fhould  dehver  him 
from  a  goal  or  a  flirew. 

If  fuch  people  there  muft  be,  as  no  great  nation  can  be 
happy  without  vaft  numbers  of  them,  would  not  a  wife  legi- 
flature  cultivate  the  breed  of  them  with  all  imaginable  care, 
and  provide  againft  their  fcarcity  as  he  would  prevent  the 
fcarcity  of  proviiion  itfelf?  No  man  would  be  poor,  and  fa- 
tigue faimfelf  for  a  livelihood,  if  he  could  help  it :  The  abfo- 
lute  neceflity  all  (land  in  for  viduals  and  drink,  and  in  cold 
climates  for  clothes  and  lodging,  makes  them  fubmit  to  any 
thing  thkt  can  be  bore  with.  If  nobody  did  want,  nobody 
would  work;  but  the  greatefl  hardfliips  are  looked  upon  as 
Iblid  pleafures,  when  they  keep  a  man  from  flarving. 

From  what  has  been  faid,  it  is  manifcft,  that  in  a  free  na- 
tbn,  w^here  flaves  are  not  allowed  of,  the  fureft  wealth  con- 
fifts  in  a  multitude  of  laborious  poor ;  for  belidcs  that  they 
ire  the  never-failing  nurfery  of  fleets  and  armies,  without 
them  there  could  be  no  enjoyment,  and  no  produft  of  any 
country  could  be  valuable.  To  make  the  fociety  happy,  and 
people  eafy  under  the  meanell  circumflances,  it  is  requiiite 
that  great  numbers  of  them  fliould  be  ignorant,  as  well  as 
poor.  Knowledge  both  enlarges  and  multiplies  our  defires, 
tad  the  fewer  things  a  man  willies  for,  the  more  eafily  his 
iieceflities  may  be  lupplied. 

The  welfare  and  felicity,  therefore,  of  every  ftate  and 
kingdom,  require  that  the  knowledge  of  the  working  poor 
fhould  be  confined  within  the  verge  of  their  occupations, 
-  and  never  extended  (as  to  things  vi(ible),  beyond  what  re- 
laxes to  their  calling.  The  more  a  fliepherd,  a  ploughman. 
or  any  other  peafant,  knows  of  the  world,  and  the  things 
that  are  foreign  to  his  labour  or  employment,  the  lefs  fit  he 
will  be  to  go  through  the  fatigues  and  hardfliips  of  it  with 
cheerfulneis  and  content. 

Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  very  neccflary  to 
thofe  whofe  bufinefs  require  fuch  qualifications ;  but  where 
people's  livelihood  has  no  dependence  on  thefc  arts,  they 
are  very  pernicious  to  the  poor,  who  are  forced  to  get  their 
daily  bread  by  their  daiJ/  labour.     Few  cbiidreu  mvxV.^  mi^ 
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progrefs  at  fchool,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  they  are  capable o 
being  employed  in  fome  bufinefs  or  other,  fo  that  every  hou 
thofe  of  poor  people  fpend  at  their  book  is  fo  much  time  lofl 
to  the  fociety.  Going  to  fchool,  in  comparifon  to  working 
is  idlenefs,  and  the  longer  boys  continue  in  this  cafy  fort  oi 
life,  the  more  unfit  they  will  be  when  grown  up  for  down- 
right labour,  both  as  to  (Irength  and  inclination.  Men  whc 
are  to  remain  and  end  their  days  in  a  laborious,  tirefome,  and 
painful  ftatioa  of  life,  the  fooner  they  are  put  upon  it  al 
firft,  the  more  patiently  they  will  fubmit  to  it  for  ever  after, 
Hard  labour,  and  the  coarfeft  diet,  are  a  proper  puniihment 
to  feveral  kinds  of  malefadors,  but  to  impofe  either  on  thofc 
that  have  not  been  ufed  and  brought  up  to  both,  is  the 
greateit  cruelty,  when  there  is  no  crime  you  can  charge  theio 
with. 

Reading  and  writing  are  not  attained  to  without  fbme  la- 
bour of  the  brain  and  affiduity,  and  before  people  are  toler* 
ably  verfed  in  either,  they  efteem  themfelves  infinitely  abovi 
thofe  who  are  wholly  ignorant  of  them,  often  with  fo  little 
juftice  and  moderation,  as  if  they  were  of  another  fpecies. 
As  all  mortals  have  naturally  an  averfion  to  trouble  and 
pains-taking,  fo  we  are  all  fond  of,  and  apt  to  overvalue 
thofe  quaUfications  we  have  purchafed  at  the  expence  of  our 
cafe  and  quiet  for  years  together.  Thofe  who  (pent  a  great 
part  of  their  youth  in  learning  to  read,  write,  and  cypher, 
exped,  and  not  unjuftly,  to  be  employed  where  thofe  quali- 
fications may  be  of  ufe  to  them  ;  the  generality  of  them  will 
look  upon  downright  labour  with  the  utmoft  contempt,  I 
mean  labour  performed  in  the  fervice  of  others  in  the  loweft 
ftation  of  life,  and  for  the  raeaneft  confideration.  A  man, 
who  has  had  fomc  education,  may  follow  hulbandry  by 
choice,  and  be  diligent  at  the  dirtied  and  mod  laborious 
work  ;  but  then  the  concern  muft  be  his  own,  and  avarice, 
the  care  of  a  family,  or  fome  other  prefling  motive,  mull  put 
him  upon  it ;  but  he  will  not  make  a  good  hireling,  and  ferve 
a  farmer  for  a  pitiful  reward  ;  at  leail  he  is  not  fo  fit  for  it  as 
a  day  labourer  that  has  always  been  employed  about  the 
plough  and  dung  cart,  and  remembers  not  that  ever  he  has 
lived  otherwife. 

When  obfequioufnefs  and  mean  fcrvices  are  required,  we 
fliall  always  oblerve  that  they  are  never  fo  cheerfully  nor  fo 
heartily  performed,  as  from  inferiors  to  fuperiors  ;  I  mean 
ini'eriurs  not  only  in  riches  and  quality,  but  likewife  in 
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Vnowledge  and  underftanding.  A  fervant  can  have  no 
unfeigned  refpedl  for  his  mailer,  as  fo-  n  as  he  has  fenfe 
enough  to  find  out  that  he  ferves  a  fool.  When  we  are  to  learn 
or  to  obey,  we  (hall  experience  in  ourfelves,  that  the  greater 
opinion  we  have  of  the  wird.)m  and  capacity  of  ihofe  that  are 
cither  to  teach  or  command  us,  the  greater  deference  we  pay 
to  their  laws  and  inftruftions.  No  creatures  fiibmit  con- 
tentedly to  their  equals ;  and  (hould  a  horfe  know  as  much 
as  a  man,  I  Ihould  not  defire  to  be  his  x-d^tv. 

Here  I  am  obliged  again  to  make  a  digreflion,  though  I 
declare  I  never  had  a  lefs  mind  to  it  than  I  have  at  this  mi- 
nute ;  but  I  fee  a  thoufand  rods  in  pifs,  and  the  whole  pofic 
(rf*  diminutive  pedants  againft  me,  for  aflaulting  the  Chrift- 
cxofs-row,  and  oppofing  the  very  elements  of  literature. 

This  is  no  panic  fear,  and  the  reader  will  not  imagine  my 
jipprehenfions  ill  grounded,  if  he  confidcrs  what  an  army  of 
petty  tyrants  1  have  to  cope  with,  that  all  either  aftually  per- 
kcute  with  birch,  or  elfe  are  foliciting  for  fuch  a  preferment. 
For  if  I  had  no  other  adverfaries  than  the  ftarving  wretches 
of  both  fexes,  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
that  from  a  natural  antipathy  to  workmg,  have  a  great  dif- 
like  to  their  prefent  employment,  and  perceiving  within  a 
much  ftronger  incUnation  to  command  than  ever  they  felt 
to  obey  others,  think  themfelves  qualified,  and  wilh  from 
their  hearts  to  be  matters  and  millrefles  of  charity  fchools, 
Ac  number  of  my  enemies  would,  by  tlie  moll  niodeft  com- 
putation, amount  to  one  hundred  thoaland  at  leail. 

Methinks  I  hear  them  cry  out,  that  a  more  dangerous  doc- 
trine never  was  broached,  and  Popery  is  a  fool  to  it,  and  afk 
what  brute  of  a  Saracen  it  is  that  draws  his  ugly  weapon  for 
the  dellru(^ion  of  learning.  It  is  ten  to  one  but  they  will  indift 
me  for  endeavouring,  by  inftigation  of  the  prince  ot  darknefs, 
to  introduce  intothele  realms  greater  ignorance  and  barbarity, 
than  ever  nation  was  plunged  into  by  Goths  and  Vandals  iince 
the  light  of  the  gofpel  firlt  appeared  in  the  world.  Whoever 
labours  under  the  public  odium,  has  always  crimes  laid  to  hie 
charge  he  never  was  guilty  of,  and  it  will  be  ful'peded  that  I 
have  had  a  hand  in  obliterating  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
perhaps  affirmed,  that  it  was  at  my  requell  that  the  fmall 
Bibles,  publifhed  by  patent  in  the  year  1721,  and  chietly 
made  ule  of  in  charity  Ichools,  were,  through  badnels  of 
print  and  paper,  rendered  illegible ;  which  yet  1  \.rot<ivV  L 
am  as  innocent  of  as  the  child  unborn.     But  I  am  vii  ?i  \.\v>:>>^- 
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fand  fears ;  the  more  I  confider  my  cafe,  the  worfe  I  like  it,  an4 
the  greatelt  comfort  I  have  is  in  my  fincere  belief,  that  hardly 
any  body  will  mind  a  word  of  what  1  fay ;  or  elfe,  if  ever  the 
people  fufpeded  that  what  I  write  would  be  of  any  weight  to 
any  confiderable  part  of  the  fociety,  I  (hould  not  have  the  cou- 
rage barely  to  think  on  all  the  trades  I  (hould  difoblige  ;  and 
I  cannot  but  fmile,  when  I  refled  on  the  variety  of  uncouth 
fufferings  that  would  be  prepared  for  me,  if  the  puniihment 
they  would  differently  inflift  upon  me  was  emblematically 
to  point  at  my  crime.  For  if  1  was  not  fuddenly  ftuck  full 
of  ufelefs  pen  knives  up  to  the  hilts,  the  company  of  ftatioa- 
ers  would  certainly  take  me  in  hand,  and  either  have. me 
buried  alive  in  their  hall,  under  a  great  heap  of  primers  and 
fpelling- books,  they  would  not  be  able  to  fell ;  or  elfe  fend 
me  upagainft  tide  to  be  bruifed  to  death  in  a  paper  mill,  that 
Would  be  obliged  to  (land  flill  a  wee^c  upon  my  account. 
The  ink- makers,  at  the  fame  time,  would,  for  the  public 
good,  offer  to  choke  me  with  aftringents,  or  drown  me  in 
the  black  liquor  that  would  be  left  upon  their  hands ;  which, 
if  they  joined  flock,  might  eafily  be  performed  in  lefs  than 
a  month ;  and  if  I  fhould  efcape  the  cruelty  of  thefe  united 
bodies,  the  refentment  of  a  private  monopolifl  would  be  al 
fatal  to  me,  and  I  fhould  foon  find  myfelf  pelted  and  knock- 
ed on  the  head  with  Uttlc  fquat  Bibles  clafped  in  brafs,  and 
ready  armed  for  mifchief,  that,  charitable  learning  ceaiing, 
would  be  fit  for  nothing  but  unopened  to  fight  with,  and  ex- 
ercifes  truly  polemic. 

The  digrelGon  1  fpoke  of  jufl  now,  is  not  the  foolifh  trifle 
that  ended  with  the  lafl  paragraph,  and  which  the  grave 
critic,  to  whom  all  mirth  is  unfeafonable,  will  think  very 
impertinent ;  but  a  ferious  apologetical  one  I  am  going  to 
make  out  of  hand,  to  clear  myfelf  from  having  any  delign 
againft  arts  and  fciences,  as  fome  heads  of  colleges  and  othei 
careful  prefervers  of  human  learning  might  have  apprehend- 
ed iipon  feeing  ignorance  recommended  as  a  necefTary  in- 
gredient in  the  mixture  of  civil  fociety. 

In  the  firft  place,  1  would  have  near  double  the  number  of 
profelTors  in  every  univerfity  of  what  there  is  now.  Theolo- 
gy with  us  is  generally  well  provided,  but  the  two  other  fa- 
culties have  very  little  to  boatt  of,  efpecially  phyfic.  Every 
branch  of  that  art  ought  to  have  two  or  three  profefibrs, 
t!:ac  would  take  pains  to  communicate  their  fkill  and  knew- 
Icd^c  Lu  othtrs.    In  pubhc  ledures,  a  vain  man  has  great  op< 
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poTtunities  to  fet  off  his  parts,  but  private  initrudions  are 
more  ufeful  to  iludents.  Pharmacy,  and  the  knowledge  of 
the  fimples,  are  as  neceflary  as  anatomy  or  the  hillory  of 
difeafes  :  it  is  a  fhamc,  that  when  men  have  taken  their  de- 
grec,  and  are  by  authority  intrufted  with  the  lives  of  the 
fubjedl,  they  (hould  be  forced  to  come  to  London  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  Materia  Medica,  and  the  compofition  of 
medicines,  and  receive  inftrudions  from  others  that  never 
had  univerfity  education  themfelves ;  it  is  certain,  that  in  the 
city  I  named,  there  is  ten  times  more  opportunity  for  a  man 
to  improve  himfelf  in  anatomy,  botany,  pharmacy,  and  the 
pradice  of  phytic,  than  at  both  univerfities  together.  What 
has  an  oil  fhop  to  do  with  filks ;  or  who  would  look  fur  hams 
and  pickles  at  a  mercers  ?  Where  things  arc  well  managed, 
hofpitals  are  made  as  fubfervient  to  the  advancement  of 
ftudents  in  the  art  of  phylic,  as  they  are  to  the  recovery  of 
health  in  the  poor. 

Good  fenfe  ought  to  govern  men  in  learning  as  well  as  in 
trade :  no  man  ever  bound  his  fon  apprentice  to  a  goldfmith 
to  make  him  a  linen  draper ;  then  why  ihould  he  have  a 
divine  for  his  tutor  to  become  a  lawyer  or  a  phyfician  ?  It  is 
true,  that  the  languages,  logic  and  pliilofophy,  fhould  be 
the  firft  ftudies  in  all  the  learned  profeifions ;  but  there  is  fo 
little  help  for  phyfic  in  our  univeriities  that  are  fo  rich,  and 
where  fo  many  idle  people  are  well  paid  for  eating  and 
drinking,  and  being  magnificently,  as  well  as  commodioufly 
lodged,  that  bar  books,  and  what  is  common  to  all  tiie 
three  faculties,  a  man  may  as  well  quahfy  himfelf  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  to  be  a  Turkey  merchant,  as  he  can  to  be  a 
phyfician ;  which  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  great  iign 
that  fome  part  of  the  great  wealth  they  are  pollefled  of  is  not 
fo  well  applied  as  it  might  be. 

Profeflbrs  Ihould,  befides  their  ftipends  allowed  them  by 
the  public,  have  gratifications  from  every  Itudent  they 
teach,  that  felf-interell,  as  well  as  emulation  and  the  love  of 
glory,  might  fpur  them  on  to  labour  and  afliduity.  When 
a  man  excels  in  any  one  lludy  or  part  of  leuining,  and  is 
qualified  to  teach  others,  he  ought  to  be  procured,  if  mv)ney 
will  purchafe  him,  without  regarding  what  party,  or  mdeed 
what  country  or  nation  he  is  of,  whether  black  or  white. 
Univerfities  Ihould  be  public  marts  for  all  manner  of  htera- 
turc,  as  your  annual  fairs,  that  arc  kept  at  Lcipfic,  Frank- 
fort, and  other  places  in  Germany,  are  fox  dvVfct^xvv.  v^vm^^ 
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and  merchandifes,  where  no  difference  is  made  between 
natircs  and  foreigners,  and  which  men  refort  to  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  with  equal  freedom  and  equal  privilege. 

Fro'Ti  paying  the  gratifications  I  fpoke  of,  I  would  excufe 
all  ftudenrs  deligned  for  the  miniftry  of  the  gofpel.  There 
is  no  faculty  fo  immediately  neceflary  to  the  govennent 
of  a  nation  as  that  of  theolgy,  and  as  we  ought  to  have  great 
numbers  of  divines  for  the  fervice  of  this  iHand^  1  would  not 
have  the  meaner  people  diiicouraged  from  bringing  up  their 
children  to  that  function.  For  though  wealthy  men,  if  they 
have  many  fons,  fomerimes  make  one  of  them  a  clergyman, 
as  we  fee  even  perfons  of  quality  take  up  holy  orders,  and 
there  are  likevife  people  of  goo(l  fenfe,  efpecially  divines,  that 
from  a  principle  of  prudence  bring  up  their  children  to  that 
profeffion,  when  they  are  morally  aflured  that  they  have 
friends  or  intereft  enough,  and  (hall  be  able,  either  by  a 
good  fellowfhip  at  the  univerlity,  advowfons,  or  other  means 
to  procure  them  a  livehhood :  but  thefe  produce  not  the 
large  number  of  divines  that  are  yearly  ordained,  and  for 
the  bulk  of  the  clergy,  we  are  indebted  to  another  original. 

Among  the  middling  people  of  all  trades  there  are  bigots 
who  have  a  fuperftitious  awe  for  a  gown  and  calToc :  of 
thefe  there  are  multitudes  that  feel  an  ardent  defire  of  hav- 
ing a  fon  promoted  to  the  miniftry  of  the  gofpel,  without 
confidering  what  is  to  become  of  them  afterwards ;  and 
many  a  kind  mother  in  this  kingdom,  without  confulting 
her  own  circumftances  or  her  child's  capacity,  tranfported 
with  this  laudable  wifh,  is  daily  feafting  on  this  pleafing 
thought,  and  often  before  her  fon  is  twelve  years  old,  mix- 
ing maternal  love  with  devotion,  throws  herfelf  into  ccftaiies 
and  tears  of  fatisfaftion,  by  reflefting  on  the  future  erjoyment 
flie  is  to  receive  from  feeing  him  ftand  in  a  pulpit,  and,  with 
her  own  ears,  hearing  him  preach  the  word  of  God.  It  is 
to  this  religious  zeal,  or  at  leaft  the  human  frailties  that  pafe 
for  and  reprefent  it,  that  we  owe  the  great  plenty  of  poor 
fcholars  the  nation  enjoys.  For,  confidering  the  inequality 
of  livings,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  benefice;s  up  and  down  the 
kingdom,  without  this  happj^  difpofition  in  parents  of  fmall 
fortune,  we  could  pot  poffibly  be  furnilhed  from  any  other 
quarter  with  proper  perfons  for  the  miniftry,  to  attend  all 
the  cures  qf  fouls,  fo  pitifully  provided  for,  that  no  mortal 
could  live  upon  them  that  had  been  educated  in  any  tole- 
rable  plenty^  unlefs  he  was  poffeffcd  of  real  vhtue,  which 
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it  is  foolifh  and  indeed  injurious,  we  fliould  more  ?xpe6l  from 
the  clergy  than  we  generally  find  it  in  the  laity. 

The  great  care  I  would  take  to  promote  that  part  of  learn* 
ing  which  is  more  immediately  ufeful  to  fociety,  fliould  n  t 
make  me  negled  the  more  curious  and  polite,  but  all  the 
liberal  arts,  and  every  branch  of  literature  fliould  be  en- 
coaraged  throughout  the  kingdom,  more  than  they  are,  f 
my  wifhing  could  do  it.  In  every  county,  there  fliould  be 
one  or  more  large  fchools,  ereded  at  the  public  charge,  for 
Latin  and  Greek,  that  fliould  be  divided  into  fix  or  more 
clafles,^  with  particular  matters  in  each  of  them.  The  whole 
liould  be  under  the  care  and  infpetflion  of  fome  men  cf 
ktters  in  authority,  who  would  not  only  be  titular  governors, 
but  adually  take  pains  at  leaft  twice  a-year.  m  h^^aring  every 
dafs  thoroughly  examined  by  the  maiter  of  it,  and  not  con- 
tent themfelves  with  judging  of  the  progrel's  the  fcholars  had 
padefor  the  themes  and  other  exerciies  that  had  been  made 
out  of  their  fight. 

At  the  fame  time,  I  would  difcharge  and  hinder  the  raul- 

tipUcity  of  thofe  petty  fchools,  that  never  would  have  had 

iny  exiftence  had  the  mailers  of  them  not  been  extremely 

indigent.     It  is  a   vulgar  error,  that  nobody  can  fpell  or 

write  Englifti-  well  without  a  brtle  fmatch  of  Latin.     This  is 

upheld  by  pedants  for  their  own  inteicft,  and  by  none 

more  ftrenuoufly  maintained  than  fuch  of  them  as  are  poor 

icholars  in  more  than  one  fenfe  j  in  the  mean  time  it  is  an 

abominable  faliehood.     I  have  known,  and  1   am  ilill  ac* 

fuainted  with  feveral,  and  fome  of  the  fair  lex,  that  never 

kamed  aHy  Latin,  and  yet  kept  to  ftridl  orthogragphy,  and 

write  admirable  good  fenfe ;  where,  on  the  other  hand,  every 

body  may  meet  with  the  fcribUngs  of  pretended  fcholars,  at 

Icaft  fuch  as  went  to  a  grammer  I'chcol  for  leveral  years,  that 

have  grammar  faults  and  are  ill  Ipelled.    The  underftandmg 

of  Latin  thoroughly,  is  highly  neceflary  to  all  that  are  dc- 

figned  for  any  of  the  learned  profeflions,  and  1  would  have 

no  gentleman  without  Hterature ;  even  thofe  who  are  to  be 

brought  up  attorneys,  furgeons,   and  apothecaries,  fliould 

be  much  better  verfed  in  that  language  than  generally  they 

are ;  but  to  youth,  who  afterwards  are  to  get  a  hvelihood 

in  trades  and  callings  in  which  Latin  is  not  daily  wanted,  it 

is  of  no  ufe,  and  the  learning  of  it  an  evident  lofs  of  juft  fo 

much  time  and  money  as  are  beftowed  upon  it.    When  mea 

wmc  into  hu&aefs,  what  was  taught  them  o£  *vt,  u\  \}s\u^^ 
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petty  fchools  is  cither  foon  forgot,  or  only  fit  to  make  then 
impertinent,  and  often  very  troublefome  in  company.  Fen 
men  can  forbear  valuing  themfelves  on  any  knowledge  the^f 
had  once  acquired,  even  after  they  hav^  loft  it ;  and,  unlefi 
they  are  very  modeft  and  difcreet,  the  undigefted  fcrapi 
which  fuch  people  commonly  remember  of  Latin,  leldoa 
fail  of  rendering  them,  at  one  time  or  other,  ridiculous  to 
thofe  who  underftand  it. 

Reading  and  writing  I  would  treat  as  we  do  mufic  and 
dancing,  I  would  not  hinder  them  nor  force  them  upon  the 
fociety :  as  long  as  there  was  any  thing  to  be  got  by  them, 
there  would  be  mafters  enough  to  teach  them ;  but  nothing 
Should  be  taught  for  nothing  but  at  church :  and  here! 
would  exclude  even  thofe  who  might  be  defigned  for  die 
miniftry  of  the  gofpel ;  for,  if  parents  are  fo  miferably  poor 
that  they  cannot  afford  their  children  thefe  firft  elements  of 
learning,  it  is  impudence  in  them  to  afpire  any  further. 

It  would  encourage,  likewife,  the  lower  fort  of  people  to 
give  their  children  this  part  of  education,  if  they  could  fee 
them  preferred  to  thofe  of  idle  fots  or  forry  rake-hells,  that 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  provide  a  rag  for  their  brats  but 
by  begging.  Bet  now,  when  a  boy  or  a  girl  are  wanted  for 
any  fmall  fervice,  we  reckon  it  a  duty  to  employ  our  cha- 
rity children  before  any  other.  The  education  of  them 
looks  like  a  reward  for  being  vicious  and  unadive,  a  benefit 
commonly  beftowed  on  parents,  who  deferve  to  be  punifhed 
for  ftiamefuUy  ncgleding  their  families.  In  one  place  you 
may  hear  a  rafcal  half  drunk,  damning  bimlelf,  call  for  the 
other  pot,  and  as  a  good  reafon  for  it,  add,  that  his  boy  h 
provided  for  in  clothes,  and  has  his  fchooUng  for  nothing 
In  another  you  (hall  fee  a  poor  woman  in  great  neceffity 
whole  child  is  to  be  taken  care  of,  becaufe  herffelf  is  a  laz^ 
flut,  and  never  did  any  thing  to  remedy  her  wants  in  goo< 
carneft,  but  bewailing  them  at  a  gin-lhop. 

If  every  body's  children  are  well  taught,  who,  by  thei 
own  indullry,  can  educate  them  at  our  univerfities,  ther 
will  be  men  of  learning  enough  to  Tupply  this  nation  ani 
fuch  another ;  and  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic,  wouL 
never  be  wanting  in  the  bufinefs  that  requires  them,  thougl 
none  were  to  learn  them  but  fuch  whole  parents  could  be  a 
the  charge  of  it.  It  is  not  with  letters  as  it  is  with  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Ghoil,  that  they  may  not  be  purchafed  wit! 
money ;  and  bought  wit,  if  we  believe  the  pioverb,  is  nun 
of  the  word.  ^ 
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1  thought  it  necefTary  to  fay  thus  much  of  learning,  to  ob- 
iate  the  clamours  of  the  enemies  to  truth  and  fair  dealing. 
rho,  had  I  not  fo  amply  explained  myfelf  on  this  head,  would 
ave  reprefented  roe  as  a  mortal  foe  to  all  literature  and  ufe- 
ul  knowledge,  and  a  wicked  advocate  for  univerfal  ignorance 
ind  ftupidity.  I  fliall  now  make  good  my  promife,  of  an- 
'wering  what  I  know  the  well-wilhers  to  charity  fchools 
nrould  objedl  againft  me,  by  faying  that  they  brought  up  the 
:hildren  under  their  care,  to  warrantable  and  laborious 
aades,  and  not  to  idlenefs  as  I  did  indnuate. 

f  have  fufficiently  fhowed  already,  why  going  to  fchool 
vas  idlenefs  if  compared  to  working,  and  exploded  this  fort 
of  education  in  the  children  of  the  poor,  becaufe  it  incapaci* 
tates  them  ever  after  for  downright  labour,  which  is  their 
proper  province,  and,  in  every  civil  fociety,  a  portion  they 
ought  not  to  repine  or  grumble  at,  if  cxaded  from  them  with 
difcretion  and  humanity.  What  remains,  is,  that  1  fhould 
fpeak  as  to  their  putting  them  out  to  trades,  which  I  fhall 
endeavour  to  demonllrate  to  be  deftrudive  to  the  harmony 
of  a  nation,  and  an  impertinent  intermeddling  with  what 
few  of  thefe  governors  know  any  thing  of. 

In  order  to  this,  let  us  examine  into  the  nature  of  focietics, 
and  what  the  compound  ought  to  conGft  of,  if  we  would 
laife  it  to  as  high  a  degree  of  ftrength,  beauty,  and  perfedlion, 
as  the  ground  we  are  to  do  it  upon  will  let  us.  The  variety  of 
iervices  that  are  required  to  fupply  the  luxurious  and  wanton 
defires,  as  well  as  real  neceffities  of  man,  with  all  their  fubor- 
dinate  callings,  is  in  fuch  a  nation  as  ours  prodigious;  yet  it  is 
certain  that  though  the  number  of  thofe  feveral  occupations 
be  exceffively  great,  it  is  far  from  being  infinite;  ii  you  add 
one  more  than  is  required,  it  mull  be  fuperfluous.  If  a  man 
had  a  good  ftock,  and  the  bed  ihop  in  Cheapfide  to  fell  tur- 
bants  in,  he  would  be  ruined;  and  ifDemetrius,  or  any  other 
filverfmith,  made  nothing  but  Diana's  flirines,  he  would  not 
get  bis  bread,  now  the  worfnip  of  that  goddefs  is  out  of 
iaihion.  As  it  is  folly  to  fet  up  trades  that  are  not  wanted, 
fo  what  is  next  to  it  is  to  increale  in  any  one  trade,  the  num- 
bers  beyond  what  arc  required.  As  things  are  managed  with 
us,  it  would  be  prepoftcrous  to  have  as  many  brewers  as 
there  are  bakers,  or  as  many  woollen-drapers  as  there  are 
Ihoemakers.  This  proportion  as  to  numbers,  in  every  trade, 
finds  itfelf,  and  is  never  better  kept  tlian  when  nobody  med- 
dles or  interferes  with  it. 
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People  that  have  children  to  educate  that  muft  get  theii 
livelihood,  are  always  Confulting  and  deliberating  what  trad< 
or  calling  they  are  to  bring  them  up  to,  until  they  are  fixed; 
and  thoufands  think  on  this,  that  hardly  think  at  all  on  an) 
thing  elfe.  Firft,  they  confine  themfelves  to  thtir  circum- 
fiances,  and  he  that  can  give  but  ten  pounds  with  his  fon 
mufl  not  look  out  fi^r  a  trade,  where  they  a(k  an  hundred 
with  an  apprentice ;  but  the  next  they  think  on,  is  alwayi 
which  will  be  the  mod  advantageous  ;  if*  there  be  a  calling 
where  at  that  time  people  are  more  generally  employed  than 
they  are  in  any  other  in  the  fame  reach,  there  are  prefentiy 
half  a  Ibore  fathers  ready  to  fupply  it  with  their  fons.  There-' 
fore  the  greateft  care  mod  companies  have,  is  about  the  regu- 
lation of  the  number  of  apprentices.  Now,  when  all  trades  com- 
plain, and  perhaps  juftly,  that  they  are  overftocked,  you  ma- 
nifeftly  injure  that  trade,  to  which  you  add  one  member  more 
than  would  flow  from  the  nature  of  fociety.  Befides  that, 
the  governors  of  charity  fchools  do  not  deliberate  fo  much 
what  trade  is  the  beft,  but  what  tradefmen  they  can  get  that 
will  take  the  boys,  with  fuch  a  fum ;  and  few  men  of  fub- 
ftance  and  experience  will  have  any  thing  to  do  with  thefe 
children  ;  they  are  afraid  of  a  hundred  inconveniencies  fi'om 
the  neceflitous  parents  of  them  :  fo  that  they  are  bound,  at 
lead  mod  commonly,  either  to  fots  and  negledful  maders,  or 
clfe  fuch  as  are  very  needy  and  do  not  care  what  becomes  of 
their  apprentices,  after  they  have  received  the  money ;  by 
which  it  feems  as  if  we  dudied  nothing  more  than  to  have  a 
perpetual  nurfery  for  charity  fchools. 

When  all  trades  and  handicrafts  are  overdocked,  it  is  a 
certain  fign  there  is  a  fault  in  the  management  of  the  whole; 
for  it  is  impoffible  there  fliould  be  too  many  people  if  the 
country  is  able  to  feed  them.  Are  provifions  dear.^  Whoft 
fault  is  that,  as  long  as  you  have  ground  untilled  and  hand* 
unemployed?  But  1  ftiall  be  anfwered,  that  to  increafe  plenty 
mud  at  long-run  undo  the  farmer,  or  leffen  the  rents  all  ovei 
England.  To  which  I  reply,  that  what  the  hufljandmar 
complams  of  mod,  is  what  I  would  redrefs :  th(!  grcatef 
grievance  of  farmers,  gardners,  and  others,  where  hard  laboui 
is  required,  and  dirty  work  to  be  done,  is,  that  they  cannot 
get  fervants  for  the  fame  wages  they  ufed  to  have  them  at 
The  day  labourer  grumbles  at  fixteen  pence  to  do  no  othe: 
drudgery,  than  what  thirty  years  ago  his  grandfather  die 
cheerfully  for  half  the  money.    Ab  to  the  rents,  it  is  impof 
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.ble  they  fliould  fall  while  you  increafe  your  numbers  ;  bi  t 
he  price  of  proviiioiis,  and  all  labour  in  general,  mult  fall 
t'ith  them,  if  not  before ;  and  a  man  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
K>unds  a-year,  has  no  reafon  to  complain  that  his  income  is 
ed^xed  to  one  hundred,  if  he  can  buy  as  much  for  that  one 
Luniredas  before  he  could  have  done  for  two. 

There  is  no  intriniic  worth  in  money,  but  what  is  alterable 
rith  the  times ;  and  whether  a  guinea  goes  for  twenty 
pounds  or  for  a  fhiUing,  it  is  (as  I  have  already  hinted  be- 
fore) the  labour  of  the  poor,  and  not  the  high  and  low  value 
that  is  fet  on  gold  or  filver^  which  all  the  comforts  of  life 
EDuft  arife  from.  It  is  in  our  power  to  have  a  much  greater 
plenty  than  we  enjoy,  if  agriculture  and  filhery  were  taken 
care  of,  as  they  might  be ;  but  we  are  fo  little  capable  of  in- 
creafing  our  labour,  that  we  have  hardly  poor  enough  to  do 
what  is  neceflary  to  make  us  fubfift.  The  proportion  of  the 
fixriety  is  I'poiled,  and  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  which  (hould 
every  where  conlift  of  labouring  poor,  that  are  unacquainted 
irith  every  thing  but  their  work,  is  too  httle  for  the  other 
parts.  In  all  bufinefs  where  downright  labour  is  fliunned  or 
over  paid,  there  is  plenty  of  people.  To  one  merchant  you 
lave  ten  bookkeepers,  or  at  leaft  pretenders; -and  every 
nrhere  in  the  country  the  farmer  wants  hands.  Alk  for  a 
Ibotman  that  for  fome  time  has  been  in  gentlemen's  families^ 
and  you  will  get  a  dozen  tliat  are  all  butlers.  You  may  have 
chamber-maids  by  the  fcore,  but  you  cannot  get  a  cook  un- 
der extravagant  wages. 

Nobody  will  do  the  dirty  flavifli  work,  that  can  help  it.  I 
do  not  difcommend  them;  but  all  thcle  things  fliow,  ihat  the 
people  of  the  meaneft  rank,  know  too  much  to  be  I'eiviceable 
to  us.  Servants  require  more  than  mailers  and  midrefles  can 
afford  ;  and  what  madnefs  is  it  to  encourage  them  in  this,  by 
indulirioufly  increaiing  at  our  coft,  that  knowledge,  which 
they  will  be  fure  to  nuke  us  pay  for  over  again  I  And  it  is 
Dot  only  tliat  thofe  who  are  educated  at  our  own  expence, 
encroach  upon  us.  but  the  raw  ignorant  country  weixhts  and 
boobily  fellows  that  can  do,  and  are  good  for  notlimg,  im- 
pofe  upon  us  likewife.  The  l*Carcit>  of  I'ervants  occjcti-jned 
by  the  education  ot  t:  c  firft,  gives  a  handle  to  the  latter  of 
advancing  tneir  price  and  demanding  what  ought  only  to 
be  given  to  fervants  tliu.  a..uCi.iiiiia  li.oh  tjuiiiic:i:>.  aiid  iiave 
moil  of  the  gN>od  quahtics  that  can  be  requiied  in  them. 
There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  there  uie  aioie  clever 
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fellows  to  look  at,  or  to  do  an  errand,  than  fome  of  our  foe 


men  ;  but  what  are  they  good  for  in  the  main  ?  The  great^*^  i 
part  of  them  are  rogues,  and  not  to  be  trufted ;  and  if  they 
honed,  half  of  them  are  fots,  and  will  get  drunk  three  or  fi 
times  a  week.  The  furly  ones  are  generally  quarrelfoic=:J 
and  valuing  their  manhood  beyond  all  other  confideratio^in 
care  not  what  clothes  they  fpoil,  or  what  difappointmecrrBl 
they  may  occafion,  when  their  prowefs  is  in  quellion.  Thcu^/J 
who  are  good-natured,  are  generally  fad  whore-mailers,  thfe-^t 
are  ever  running  after  the  wenches,  and  fpoil  all  the  maid-fex'- 
vants  they  come  near.  Many  of  them  are  guilty  of  all  thefcr. 
vices,  whoring,  drinking,  quarreling,  and  yet  IhaU  have  8^. 
their  faults  overlooked  and  bore  with,  becaufe  they  are  mcn^.j 
of  good  mien  and  humble  addrefs,  that  know  how  to  wait  aa^ 
gentlemen ;  which  is  an  unpardonable  folly  in  mailers,  anir 
generally  ends  in  the  ruin  of  fervants. 

Some  few  there  are,  that  are  not  addidled  to  any  of  thrff  ] 
failings,  and  underdand  their  duty  befldes ;  but  as  thefe  aie^ 
rarities,  fo  there  is  not  one  in  fifty  but  what  over-rato' 
himfelf ;  his  wages  mull  be  extravagant,  and  you  can  nc-' 
ver  have  done  giving  him ;  every  thing  in  the  houfe  is  hit^ 
perquiilte,  and  he  will  not  day  with  you  unlefs  his  vails  are* 
iifhcient  to  maintain  a  middling  family ;  and  though  you  had 
taken  him  from  the  dunghill,  out  of  an  hofpital,  or  a  prifon^' 
you  fliall  never  keep  him  longer  than  he  can  make  of  his"  fl 
place,  what  in  his  high  eftimation  of  himfelf  he  fhall  think  "j 
he  deferves ;  nay,  the  bed  and  mod  civilized,  that  never  i 
were  faucy  and  impertinent,  will  leave  the  mod  indulgent  '' 
mader,  and,  to  get  hanufomely  away,  frame  iifty  excufes,  ' 
and  tell  downright  lies,  as  foon  as  they  can  mend  themfelves. 
A  man,  who  keeps  an  half-crown  or  twelve- penny  ordinary,  ^ 
looks  not  more  for  money  from  his  cudomers,  than  a  foot- 
man does  from  every  guelt  that  din/es  or  fups  with  his  mader;   . 
and  1  quedion  whether  the  one  does  not  often  think  a  ihill- 
ing  or  half-a-crown,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  perfon, 
his  due  as  much  as  the  other. 

A  hoifeiveepe;,  who  cannot  afford  to  make  many  enter- 
tainments, and  does  not  often  invite  people  to  his  table,  can 
have  no  creditable  man-lervant,  and  is  forced  to  take  up 
with  fome  country  booby,  or  other  awkward  fellow,  who  will 
likewife  give  him  the  flip,  as  foon  as  he  imagines  himfelf  fit 
for  any  other  fervice,  and  is  made  w^ifer  by  his  rafcally  com- 
panions,    AH  noted  eating- houfes,  and  places  that  many 
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ntfcmen  refort  to  for  diverfion  or  bufinefs,  more  efpecially 
?  precinfts  of  Weftrninfter-hall,  are  the  great  fchools  for 
rants,  where  the  duUeft  fellows  may  have  their  underfland- 
p  improved  ;  and  get  rid  at  once  of  their  flupidity  and 
nr  innocence.     They  are  the  academies  for  footmen, 
tere  public  lectures  are  daily  read,  on  all  fciences  of  low 
Miuchciy,  by  the  experienced  proteffors  of  them ;  and  ftu- 
its  are  inftrufted  in  above  feven  hundred  illiberal  arts,  how 
:beat,  impofe  upon,  and  find  out  the  blind  fide  of  their 
}ers,  with  fo  much  application,  that  in  few  years  they  be-> 
le  graduates  in  inic^uity.     Young  gentlemen  and  others^ 
:  are  not  thoroughly  verfed  in  the  world,  when  they  get 
I  knowing  (harpers  in  their  fervice,  are  commonly  in- 
:ing  above  meafure ;  and  for  fear  of  difcovering  their 
t  of  experience,  hardly  dare  to  contradi<fl  or  deny  them 
thing,  which  is  often  the  rcafon,  that  by  allowing  them 
afonable  privileges,  they  expofe  their  ignorance  when 
are  mod  endeavouring  to  conceal  it. 
rme  perhaps  will  lay  the  things  1  complain  of  to  the 
^  of  luxury,  of  which  I  faid  that  it  could  do  no  hurt  to 
\i  nation,  if  the  imports  never  did  exceed  the  exports  ; 
'.  do  not  think  this  imputation  juft,  and  nothing  ought  to 
:ored  on  the  account  of  luxury,  that  is  downright  the 
t  of  folly.  A  man  may  be  very  extravagant  in  indulging 
!afe  and  his  pleafure,  and  render  the  enjoyment  of  the 
1  as  operofe  and  expeniive  as  they  can  be  made,  if  he 
ifford  it,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fliow  his  good  fenfe  in 
/  thing  about  him  :  This  he  cannot  be  faid  to  do,  if  he 
ftrioufly  renders  his  people  incapable  of  doing  him  that 
ce  he  experts  from  them.     It  is  too  much  money,  ex- 
/c  wages,  and  unreafonable  vaik,  that  fpoil  fervants  in 
and.     A  man  may  have  five  and  twenty  horfes  in  his 
es,  without  being  guilty  of  folly,  if  it  fuits  with  the  reft 
s  circumllances ;  but  if  he  keeps  but  one,  and  overfeeds 
»  (how  his  wealth,  he  is  a  fool  for  his  pains.     Is  it  not 
nefs  to  fufFer,  that  fervants  (hould  take  three,  and  others 
per  cent,  of  what  they  pay  to  tradefmen  for  their  maf- 
as  is  fo  well  known  to  watchmakers,  and  others  that 
oys,  fuperfluous  nicknacks,  and  other  curiofities,  if  they 
with  people  of  quality  and  falhionable  gentlemen,  that 
ibove  telling  their  own  money  ?     If  they  (hould  accept 
prefent  When  offered,  it  might  be  connived  at,  but  it  is 
mpardonable  impudence  that  they  (hould  cVdATCL  Sx.  ^^^ 
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their  due,  and  contend  for  it  if  refufed.  Thofe  who  have  all  ^ 
the  neceflaries  of  life  provided  for,  can  have  no  occafion  £ot  j 
money,  but  what  does  them  hurt  as  fervants,  unlefs  they  | 
were  to  hoard  it  up  for  age  or  ficknefs,  which,  among  our  : 
Ikip-kennels,  is  not  very  common,  and  even  then  it  makes 
then  laucy  and  infupportable. 

I  am  credibly  informed,  that  a  parcel  of  footmen  are  arrived  [ 
to  that  height  of  infolence,  as  to  have  entered  into'  afociety  [ 
together,  and  made  laws,  by  which  they  oblige  themfelvcs not' 
to  ferve  for  lefs  than  fuch  a  fum,  nor  carry  burdens,  or  an/ 
bundle  or  parcel  above  a  certain  weight,  not  exceeding  twrf« 
or  three  pounds,  with  other  regulations  direftly  oppofite  to*  1 
the  intereft  of  thofe  they  ferve,  and  altogether  deftru6liv«(y 
to  the  ufe  they  were  defigned  for.     If  any  of  them  be  turn- 
ed away  for  ftridly  adhering  to  the  orders  of  this  honour-* 
able  corporation,  he  is  taken  care  of  till  another  fervice  ift^ 
provided  tor  him ;  and  there  is  no  money  wanting  at  any 
time  to  commence  and  maintain  a  law-fuit  againft  any  maf- 
ter  that  fliall  pretend  to  lb  ike,  or  ofler  any  other  injury  to  hii 
gentleman  footman,  contrary  to  the  ftatutes  of  their  fociety. 
If  this  be  true,  as  1  have  reafon  to  believe  it  is,  and  they  anf  ^ 
fufiered  to  go  on  in  confulting  and  providing  for  their  owfl 
eafe  and  convenicncy  any  further^  we  may  expe<^  quickly  to 
fee  the  French  comedy,  Le  AL.itre  le  Valet  r.cled  in  good  . 
earneft  in  mod  families,  which,  if  not  redrefled  in  a  little 
time,  and  thol'c  footmen  incrcafe  their  company  to  the  num- 
ber it  IS  pollible  they   may,  as  well  as  aflemble  when  they 
plcal'e  with  impunity,  it  will  be  in  their  power  to  make  a 
tragedy  of  it  whenever  they  have  a  raind  to  it. 

But  fuppole  thofe  apprehcnfions  frivolous  and  groundlefs, 
it  is  undeniable  that  feivants,  in  general,  are  daily  encroach- 
ing upon  mailers  and  millrclles,  and  endeavouring  to  be 
more  upon  the  level  with  them.  They  not  only  feem  foli- 
citous  to  abolilh  "the  low  dignity  of  their  condition,  but  have 
already  O/nliderably  raifcdit  in  the  conjmon  cflimation  from 
the  original  mcannefs  which  the  public  welfare  requires  it 
fliould  alwajs  remain  in.  1  do  not  fay  that  thefe  thmgs  are 
alcoi^ether  owing  to  charity  Ichools,  there  arc  other  evils 
they  may  be  piii tly  alcnbtd  to.  London  is  too  big  for  thd 
country,  and,  in  leveral  rcfpeds,  we  are  wanting  to  our- 
ft  Ives.  But  if  a  tnouiand  faults  were  to  concur  before  thd 
hiconvenicnccs  could  be  produced  we  labour  under,  can  any 
man  douDt,  who  will  coulider  what  i  have  faid,  that  charitjf 
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'cliools  are  acceflary,  or,  at  lead,  that  they  are  more  hlcely  to 
create  and  increafe  than  to  leflen  or  redrefs  thofe  complaints  ? 

The  only  thing  of  weight,  then,  that  can  be  faid  in  their 
behalf  is,  that  fo  many  thoufand  children  are  educated  by 
them  in  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  the  principles  of  the  church 
of  England.  To  demonftrate  that  this  is  not  a  fufficient  plea 
for  them,  I  muft  defire  the  leader,  as  I  hate  repetitions,  to 
look  back  on  what  I  have  faid  before,  to  which  1  fhall  add, 
diat  whatever  is  neceflary  to  falvation,  and  requifite  for  poor 
hbouring  people  to  know  concerning  religion,  that  children 
Jearn  at  fchool,  may  fully  as  well  either  by  preaching  or  ca- 
itechixing  be  taught  at  church,  from  which,  or  fome  other 
rfbce  of  wor(hip,  I  would  not  have  the  nieaneft  of  a  parifli 
rriiat  is  able  to  walk  to  it  be  abfent  on  Sundays.  It  is  the 
[Sabbath,  the  moll  ufeful  day  in  feven,  that  is  fet  apart  for  di- 
ivine  fervice  and  religious  excrcife,  as  well  as  refting  from  bo- 
^dily  labour;  audit  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  magiftrates, 
to  take  particular  care  of  that  day.  The  poor  more  efpecial- 
rly  and  their  children,  fliould  be  made  to  go  to  church  on  it, 
both  in  the  fore  and  afternoon,  becaufe  they  have  no  time  on 
tny  other.  By  precept  Und  example  they  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged and  ufed  to  it  from  their  very  infancy ;  the  wilful  ne- 
gleft  of  it  ought  to  be  counted  fcandalous,  and  if  downright 
compuUion  to  what  I  urge  might  feem  too  harfti,  and  perhaps 
impradicable,  all  diverlions  at  lead  ought  ftridtly  to  be  pro- 
hibited, and  the  poor  hindered  from  every  amufement  abroad 
that  might  allure  or  draw  them  from  it. 

Where  this  care  is  taken  by  the  magiftratcs,  as  far  as  it 
lies  in  their  power,  minifters  of  the  gofpel  may  inftil  into 
the  fmalleft  capacities,  more  piety  and  devotion,  and  better 
principles  of  virtue  and  religion,  than  charity  Ichools  ever 
did  or  ever  will  produce;  and  thofe  who  complain,  when 
they  have  fuch  opportunities,  that  they  cannot  imbue  tlicir 
parifliioners  with  fufficient  knowledge,  of  what  they  lland  in 
need  of  as  Chriftians,  without  the  affiftancc  of  reading  and 
writing,  are  cither  very  lazy  or  very  ignorant  and  unde- 
ferving  themlelves. 

That  the  mod  knowing  are  not  the  mod  religious,  will  be 
evident  if  we  niake  a  trial  between  people  of  dili'erent  abili* 
tics,  even  in  th:^  juncture,  where  going  to  church  is  not  made 
fuch  an  obligiition  on  the  poor  and  illiterate,  as  it  might  be. 
Let  us  pitch  ur>on  a  hundred  poor  men,  the  firll  we  can  light 
on,  that  are  above  forty,  and  were  brought  up  u>  VvVvivi  Voc- 
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bour  from  their  infancy,  fuch  as  never  went  to  fcbo< 

and  always  lived  remote  from  knowledge  and  great 

Let  us  compare  to  thefe  an  equal  number  of  very  go< 

lars,  that  (hall  all  have  had  univerfity  education,  an 

you  will,  half  of  them  divines^  well  verfed  in  philoL 

polemic  learning ;  then  let  us  impartially  examine  i 

lives  and  converfations  of  both,  and  I  dare  engs 

amoi^  the  firft,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  we  fh 

with  more  union  and  neighbourly  love,  lefs  wicked 

attachment  to  the  world,  more  content  of  mind,  mo 

cence,  fincerity,  and  other  good  qualities  that  conduc 

public  peace  and  real  felicity,  than  we  fhall  find 

the  latter,  where,  on  the  contrary,  we  may  be  aiTure 

height  of  pride  and  infolence,  eternal  quarrels  and  dif 

irreconcileable  hatreds,  ftrife,  envy,  calumny,  and  oth 

deltarudive  to  mutual  concord,  which  the  illiterate  h 

poor  are  hardly  ever  tainted  with,  to  any  coniiden 

gree.  • 

I  am  very  well  perfuaded,  that  what  I  have  faid  ir 
paragraph,  will  be  no  news  to  moft  of  my  readers ; 
be  truth,  why  fliould  it  be  flifled,  and  why  mull  our 
for  religion  be  eternally  made  a  cloak  to  hide  our  re 
and  worldly  intentions  ?  Would  both  parties  agree  tc 
the  mafic,  we  Ihould  foon  difcoverthat  whatever  they 
to,  they  aim  at  nothing  fo  much  in  charity  fchoo! 
ftrengthen  their  party  ;  and  that  the  great  (ticklers 
church,  by  educating  children  in  the  principles  of 
mean  infpiring  them  with  a  fuperlative  veneratior 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  and  a  ftrong  aver 
immortal  animofity  againft  all  that  diffent  from  it. 
afTured  of  this,  we  are  but  to  mind  on  the  one  hand, 
vines  are  moft  admired  for  their  charity  fermons,  i 
fond  to  preach  them;  and  on  the  other,  whether  of  1; 
we  have  had  any  riots  or  party  fcuffles  among  the 
which  the  youth  of  a  famous  hofpital  in  this  city,  \ 
always  the  moft  forward  ringleaders. 

The  grand  aflerters  of  liberty,  who  are  ever  j 
themfelves,  and  flcirmifhing  againft  arbitrary  pow 
when  they  are  in  no  danger  of  it,  are  generally  1 
not  very  fuperftitious,  nor  feem  to  lay  great  ftrefs  on 
dem  apoftlefliip :  yet  fome  of  thefe  likewife  fpeak  u 
for  charity  fchools;  but  what  they  expedl  from  thei 
relation  to  religion  or  morality :  they  only  look  up< 
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e  proper  means  to  deftroy,  and  difappoint  the  power  of 
pnefts  over  the  laity.  Reading  and  writing  increafe 
rkdge;  and  the  more  men  know,  the  better  they  can 
;  kf£  themfelves,  and  they  imagine  that,  if  knowledge 
1  be  rendered  univerfal,  people  could  not  be  prieft-rid, 
his  the  thing  they  fear  the  moft. 
ic  firft,  I  confefs,  it  is  very  poflible  will  get  their  aim. 
ine  wife  men  that  are  not  red-hot  for  a  party,  or  bigots 
spriefts,  will  not  think  it  worth  while  to  fnfFer  fo  many 
venicncies,  as  charity  fchools  may  be  the  occafion  of, 
to  promote  the  ambition  and  power  of  the  clergy.  To 
Aerl  would  anfwer,  that  if  all  thpfe  who  are  educated 
!  charge  of  their  parents  or  relations,  will  but  think  for 
elves,  and  refufe  to  have  their  reafon  impofed  upon  by 
icfts,  we  need  not  be  concerned  for  what  the  clergy 
ork  upon  the  ignorant  that  have  no  education  at  all. 
em  make  the  moft  of  them  :  confidering  the  fchools 
ire  for  thofe  who  can  and  do  pay  for  learning,  it  is  ri- 
us  to  imagine  that  the  abolifliing  of  charity  fchools 
be  a  ftep  towards  any  ignorance  that  could  be  preju- 
to  the  nation, 

)uld  not  be  thought  cruel,  and  am  well  aflured  if  I 
any  thing  of  myfelf,  that  I  abhor  inhumanity  j  but  to 
Qpaflionate  to  excefs,  where  reafon  forbids  it,  and  the 
1  intereft  of  the  fociety  requires  fteadinefs  of  thought 
folution,  is  an  unpardonable  weaknefs.  I  know  it  will 
r  urged  againft  me,  that  it  is  barbarous  the  children  of 
or  fliould  have  no  opportunity  of  exerting  themfelves, 
I  as  God  has  not  debarred  them  from  natural  parts 
nius,  more  than  the  rich.  But  I  cannot  think  this  is 
,  than  it  is  that  they  fliould  not  have  money,  as  long  as 
ave  the  fame  inclinations  to  fpend  as  others.  That  . 
md  ufeful  men  have  fpnmg  from  hofpitals,  I  do  not 
but  it  is  likewife  very  probable,  that  when  they  were 
iployed,  many  as  capable  as  themfelves  not  brought 
lofpitals  were  neglected,  that  with  the  fame  good  for- 
fOidd  have  done  as  well  as  they,  if  they  had  been  made 
inftead  of  them. 

ire  are  many  examples  of  women  that  have  excelled  in 
ig,  and  even  in  war,  but  this  is  no  reafon  we  fliould 
them  all  up  to  Latin  and  Greek,  or  elfe  ihilitary  dif- 
^  inftead  of  needle- work  and  houfewifery.  But  there 
carcity  of  fprightlinefs  or  natural  parts  attioiv^  m^^  ^xA 
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no  foil  and  climate  has  human  creatures  to  boaft  of  bett< 
formed,  cither  infide  or  outfide,  than  this  ifland  generally  pK 
duces.  But  it  is  not  wit,  genius,  or  docility  we  want,  bi 
diligence,  application,  and  afliduity. 

Abundance  of  hard  and  dirty  labour  is  to  be  done,  an 
coarfe  living  is  to  be  complied  with  :  where  fhall  we  find 
better  nurfery  for  thefe  neceflities  than  the  children  of  th 
poor  ?  none,  certainly,  are  nearer  to  it  or  fitter  for  it :  Be 
iides  that  the  things  I  called  hardlhips,  neither  feem  no 
are  fuch  to  thofe  who  have  been  brought  up  to  them,  an 
know  no  better.  There  is  not  a  more  contented  peopl 
among  us,  than  thofe  who  work  the  hardeft,  and  are  di 
lead  acquainted  with  the  pomp  and  delicacies  of  the  world 

Thefe  are  truths  that  are  undeniable ;  yet  I  know  fei 
people  will  be  pleafed  to  have  them  divulged ;  what  make 
them  odious,  is  an  unreafonable  vein  of  petty  reverence  fo 
the  poor,  that  runs  through  mod  multitudes,  and  more  pai 
ticularly  in  this  nation,  and  arifes  from  a  mixture  of  pit} 
folly,  and  fuperftition.  It  is  from  a  lively  fenfe  of  this  com 
pound,  that  men  cannot  endure  to  hear  or  fee  any  thing  fail 
or  aded  againft:  the  poor ;  without  confidering  how  juft  tb 
one,  or  infolent  the  other.  So  a  beggar  muft  not  be  beal 
though  he  ftrikes  you  firft.  Journeymen  tailors  go  to  lai 
with  their  maflers,  and  are  obftinate  in  a  wrong  caufe,  ye 
they  muft  be  pitied ;  and  murmuruig  weavers  muft  be  re 
lievcd,  and  have  fifty  filly  things  done  to  humour  then 
though  in  the  midft  of  their  poverty  they  infult  their  betten 
and,  on  all  occafions,  appear  to  be  more  prone  to  mak 
holidays  and  riots  than  they  are  to  working  or  fobriety. 

This  puts  me  in  mind  of  our  wool,  which,  confidering  th 
poilure  of  our  affairs,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  poor,  1  fin 
cerely  believe,  ought  not,  upon  any  account,  to  be  carrie 
abroad :  but  if  we  look  into  the  reafon,  why  fufl^ering  it  t 
be  fetched  away  is  fo  pernicious,  our  heavy  complaint  an 
lamentations  that  it  is  exported  can  be  no  great  credit  to  u! 
Confidering  the  mighty  and  manifold  hazards  that  muft  b 
run  before  it  can  be  got  off'the  coaft,and  fafely  landed  beyom 
fea,  it  is  nianifeft  that  the  foreigners,  before  they  can  worl 
our  wool,  muft  pay  more  for  it  very  confiderably,  than  wha 
we  can  have  it  for  at  home.  Yet,  notwithftanding  thi 
great  difference  in  the  prime  coft,  they  can  afford  to  fell  th 
manufadtures  made  of  it  cheaper  at  foreign  markets  tha 
ourfelves.  This  is  the  difafter  we  groan  under,  the  intok 
ruble  iniTchief,  without  \ybic\v\.\vt  ^^^otvi^xiau  of  that  com 
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nodity  could  be  no  greater  prejudice  to  us  than  that  of  tin 
» lead,  as  long  as  our  hands  were  fully  employed,  and  we 
lad  ftill  wool  to  fpare. 

There  is  no  people  yet  come  to  higher  perfeftion  in  the 
sroollen  manufadlure,  either  as  to  difpatch  or  goodnefs  of 
tvork,  at  lead  in  the  mod  confiderable  branches,  than  our- 
felvcs ;  and  therefore  what  we  complain  of  can  only  depend 
on  the  difference  in  the  management  of  the  poor,  between 
Dther  nations  and  ours.  If  the  labouring  people  in  one 
country  will  work  twelve  hours  in  a  day,  and  fix  days 
in  a  week,  and  in  another  they  are  employed  but  eight 
hours  in  a  day,  and  not  above  four  days  in  a  week  the 
one  is  obliged  to  have  nine  hands  for  what  the  other 
docs  with  four.  But  if,  moreover,  the  living,  the  food, 
and  raiment,  and  what  is  confumed  by  the  workmen  of 
the  induftrious,  cofts  but  half  the  money  of  what  is  ex^ 
pended  among  an  equal  number  of  the  other,  the  confe- 
quence  muft  be,  that  the  firft  will  have  the  work  of  eighteen 
men  for  the  fame  price  as  the  other  gives  for  the  work  of 
four.  I  would  not  infinuate,  neither  do  I  think,  that  the 
difference,  either  in  diligence  or  neceflaries  of  life  between 
us  and  any  neighbouring  nation,  is  near  fo  great  as  what  I 
fpeak  of,  yet  I  would  have  it  confidered,  that  half  of  that 
difference,  and  much  lels,  is  fufficient  to  over-balance  the 
difadvantage  they  labour  under  as  to  the  price  of  wool. 

Nothing  to  me  is  more  evident,  than  that  no  nation  in  any 
manufadure  whatever  can  underfell  their  neighbours  with 
whom  they  are  at  beft  but  equals  as  to  (kill  and  difpatch, 
and  the  conveniency  for  working,  more  efpecially  when  the 
prime  cod  of  the  thing  to  be  manufadured  is  not  in  their 
favour,  unlefs  they  have  provifions,  and  whatever  is  relating 
to  their  fuftenancc,  cheaper,  or  elfe  workmen  that  are  either 
more  afliduous,  and  will  remain  longer  at  their  work,  or  be 
content  with  a  meaner  and  coaifer  way  of  living  than  thofe 
of  their  neighbours.  This  is  certain,  that  where  numbers 
are  equal,  the  more  laborious  people  are,  and  the  fewer 
hands  the  fame  quantity  of  work  is  performed  by,  the  greater 
plenty  there  is  in  a  country  of  the  neceflaries  for  life,  the 
more  confiderable  and  the  cheaper  that  country  may  render 
its  exports. 

It  being  granted,  then,  that  abundance  of  work  is  to  be 
done,  the  next  thing  which  I  think  to  be  likewife  undeniable, 
is,  that  the  more  cheerfully  it  is  done  the  bellet,  ^^  w^^lv^^ 
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thofe  that  perform  it,  as  for  the  reft  of  the  fociety.  Ti 
happy  is  to  be  pleafed,  and  the  lefs  notion  a  man  has  • 
better  way  of  living,  the  more  content  he  will  be  with 
own  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  greater  a  man's  kr 
ledge  and  experience  is  iq  the  world,  the  niore  exquifite 
deUcacy  of  his  taile,  and  the  n\or^  confummate  judge  he 
things  in  general,  certainly  the  more  difficult  it  will  b< 
pleafe  him.  I  would  not  advance  any  thing  that  is  ba 
rous  or  inhuman :  but  when  a  man  enjoys  lymfelf,  lai 
and  fings,  and  in  his  gefture  and  behaviour  fhows  me  all 
tokens  of  content  and  fati$fadion,  I  pronounce  him  ha 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  wit  or  capacity.  I  n 
enter  iato  the  reafonablenefs  of  his  mirth,  at  lead  I  ci 
not  to  judge  of  it  by  my  own  ftandard,  and  argue  from 
efiedl  which  the  thing  that  makes  him  merry  would  1 
upon  me.  At  that  rate,  a  man  that  hates  cheefe  muil 
me  fool  for  loving  blue  mold.  Degu/libus  tioti  ejl  diJpiUai 
is  as  true  in  a  metaphorical,  as  it  is  in  the  literal  fenfe  ; 
the  greater  the  diftance  is  between  people  as  to  their  cg 
tion,  their  circumftances  and  manner  of  living,  the  lefs  caj 
they  are  of  judging  of  one  anothers  troubles  or  pleafures 

Had  the  meaneft  and  moil  uncivilized  peaf^nt  leave  /;. 
nito  to  obferve  the  greateft  king  for  a  fortnight ;  thoug 
might  pick  out  feveral  things  he  would  like  for  himfclf,  y< 
would  find  a  great  many  more,  which,  if  the  monarch  an 
were  to  change  conditions,  he  would  wifh  for  his  part  to 
immediately  altered  or  redrefled,  and  which  with  amazei 
he  fees  the  king  fubmit  tp.  And  again,  if  the  fovereign 
to  examine  the  peafant  in  the  fame  manner,  his  labour  w 
be  unfufTerable ;  the  dirt  and  fqualor,  his  diet  and  amour 
paftimes  and  recreations  would  be  all  abominable ;  but 
what  charms  would  he  find  in  the  other's  peace  of  mind 
calmnei's  and  tranquillity  of  his  foul?  No  neceffity 
diffimulation  with  any  of  his  family,  or  feigned  aff'e< 
to  his  mortal  enemies ;  no  wife  in  a  foreign  intereft,  no 
gcr  to  apprehend  froai  his  cliildren ;  no  plots  to  unrave 
poifon  to  fear ;  no  popular  llatefrnan  at  home,  or  cun 
courts  abroad  to  manage  ;  no  feeming  patriots  to  bribe 
unfatiable  favourite  to  gratify  ;  no  felfifli  miniftry  to  o' 
no  divided  nation  to  pleafe,  or  fickle  mob  to  humour, 
would  direft  and  interfere  with  his  plealures. 

Was  impartial  reafon  to  be  judge  between  real  good 
real  evil,  and  a  catalogue  made  accordingly,  of  the  fe^ 
delights  and  vexations  diffeieudy  to  >a^  \s\ex  ^\*v\X^.Ys^.  botli 
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I  queftion  whether  the  condition  of  kings  would  be 
preferable  to  that  of  peafants,  even  as  ignorant  and  la-' 
IS  as  I  feem  to  require  the  latter  to  be.  The  reafon 
he  generality  of  people  would  rather  be  kings  than 
Its,  is  firft  owing  to  pride  and  ambition,  that  is  deeply 
i  in  human  nature,  and  which  to  gratify,  we  daily  fee 
mdergo  and  defpife  the  greateft  hazards  and  difficulties, 
dly,  to  the  difference  there  is  in  the  force  with  which 
fedion  is  wrought  upon,  as  the  obje<5ls  are  either  ma- 
or  fpirituaL  Things  that  immediately  ftrike  our  out- 
fenfes,  ad  more  violently  upon  our  paffions  than  what 
refuk  of  thought,  and  the  dictates  of  the  mod  demon- 
c  reafon  ;  and  there  is  a  much  ftronger  bias  to  gain  our 

or  averfion  in  the  firft,  than  there  is  in  the  latter, 
ving  thus  demonftrated  that  what  I  urge  could  be  no 
',  or  the  leafl  diminution  of  happinefs  to  the  poor,  I 
it  to  the  judicious  reader,  whether  it  is  not  more  pro- 
we  fhould  increafe  our  exports  by  the  methods  I  hint 
in  by  fitting  ftiU  and  damning  and  finking  our  neigh- 
»  for  beating  us  at  our  own  weapons ;  fome  of  them 
lUing  us  in  manufadures  made  of  our  own  produd, 
L  they  dearly  purchafed,  others  growing  rich  in  fpite  of 
ce  and  trouble,  by  the  fame  fifh  which  we  negled* 
;h  it  is  ready  to  jump  into  our  mouths, 
by  difcouraging  idlenefs  with  art  and  fteadinefs,  you 
lompel  the  poor  to  labour  without  force ;  fo,  by  bringing 
up  in  ignorance,  you  may  inure  them  to  real  hardfhips; 
ut  being  ever  fenfible  themfelves  that  they  are  fuch. 
inging  them  up  in  ignorance,  I  mean  no  more,  as  I  have 
1  long  ago,  than  that,  as  to  worldly  affairs,  their  know- 
fhould  be  confined  within  the  verge  of  their  own  occu- 
is,  at  leaft  that  we  fhould  not  take  pains  to  extend  it  be- 
tbofe  hmits.  When  by  thefe  two  engines  we  fhall 
made  provifions,  and  confcquently  labour  cheap,  we 
infallibly  outfell  our  neighbours ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
ife  our  numbers.  This  is  the  noble  and  manly  way  of 
mtering  the  rivals  of  our  trade,  and  by  dint  of  merit 
dng  them  at  foreign  markets. 

I  allure  the  poor,  we  make  ufe  of  policy  in  fome  cafes 
fuccefs.  Why  fliould  we  be  negledful  of  it  in  the  mod 
rtant  point,  when  they  make  their  boaft  that  they  will 
ve  as  the  poor  of  other  nations  ?  If  we  cannot  alter  their 
ition,  why  fhould  we  applaud  the  jullnefs  of  tlieii  fea^ 
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timents  againft  the  common  intereft  ?  I  have  often  wondered 
formerly  how  an  Enghfliman  that  pretended  to  have  the  ho- 
nour and  glory,  as  well  as  the  welfare  of  his  country  at  heart,  i 
could  take  delight  in  the  evening  to  hear  an  idle  tenant  that  | 
owed  liim  above  a  year's  rent,  ridicule  the  French  for  I. 
wearing  wooden  fhoes,  when  in  the  morning  he  had  had  1 
the  mortification  of  hearing  the  great  King  William,  that  i 
ambitious  monarch,  as  well  as  able  llatefman,  openly  owa  [ 
to  the  world,  and  with  gtief  and  anger  in  his  looks,  complain  | 
of  the  exorbitant  power  of  France.  Yet  1  do  not  recop-  } 
mend  wooden  fhoes,  nor  do  the  maxims  1  would  introduce  i 
require  arbitrary  power  in  one  perlbn.  Liberty  and  proper-  \ 
ty  I  hope  may  remain  fecured,  and  yet  the  poor  be  better  i 
employed  than  they  are,  though  their  children  (hould  wear  \ 
out  their  clothes  by  ufeful  labour,  and  blacken  them  wth  \ 
country  dirt  for  fomething,  intlead  of  tearing  them  off  their  i 
backs  at  play,  and  daubing  tliem  with  ink  for  nothing. 

There  is  above  three  or  four  hundred  years  work,  for  s 
hundred  thoufand  poor  more  than  we  have  in  this  iflan<L  . 
To  make  every  part  of  it  ufeful,  and  the  whole  thoroughly 
inhabited,  many  rivers  are  to  be  made  navigable  ;  canals  to 
be  cut  in  hundreds  of  places.  Some  lands  are  to  be  drained 
and  fecured  from  inundations  for  the  future  :  abundance  of 
barren  foil  is  to  be  made  fertile,  and  thoufands  of  acres  ren- 
dered more  beneficial,  by  being  made  more  acceflible.  DH 
laboribus  onuiia  vendunt.  There  is  no  difficulty  of  this  nature, 
that  labour  and  patience  cannot  furmount.  The  higheft 
mountains  may  be  thrown  into  their  valleys  that  iland  ready 
to  receive  them ;  and  bridges  might  be  laid  where  now  we 
would  not  dare  to  think  of  it.  Let  us  look  back  on  the  ftu- 
pendous  works  of  the  Romans,  more  efpecially  their  high- 
ways and  aqueduds.  Let  us  coniider  in  one  view  the  vaft 
extent  of  feveral  of  their  roads,  how  fubllantial  they  made 
them,  and  what  duration  they  have  been  of;  and  in  another 
a  poor  traveller  that  at  every  ten  miles  end  is  ftopped  by  a 
turnpike,  and  dunned  for  a  penny  for  mending  the  roads  in 
the  fummer,  with  what  every  body  knows  will  be  dirt  before 
llic  winter  that  fucceeds  is  expired. 

The  conveniency  of  the  public  ought  ever  to  be  the  public 
care,  and  no  private  intereil  of  a  town,  or  a  whole  country, 
Ihojld  ever  hinder  the  execution  of  a  project  or  contrivance 
that  would  manifeltly  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  whole  ; 
and  every  member  t:ir  the  legiilature,  who  knows  his  dot v, 
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and  would  choofe  rather  to  acl  like  a  wife  man,  than  curry 
favour  with  his  neighbours,  will  prefer  the  leall  benefit  ac- 
cruing to  the  whole  kingdom,  to  the  moil  vifiblc  advantage 
of  the  place  he  ferves  for. 

We  have  materials  of  our  own,  and  want  neither  ftone  nor 
timber  to  do  any  thing ;  and  was  the  money  that  people 
give  uncompelled  to  beggars,  who  do  not  defcrve  it,  and  what 
every  houfekeeper  is  obliged  to  pay  to  the  poor  of  his  parifh, 
that  is  otherwife  employed  or  ill-applied,  to  be  put  together 
every  year,  it  would  make  a  fufficicnt  fund  to  keep  a  great 
many  thoufands  at  work.  I  do  not  lay  this  becaufe  I  think 
it  pradlicable,  but  only  to  fliow  that  we  have  money  enough 
to  fpare.  to  employ  vail  multitudes  of  labourers ;  neither 
ihoidd  we  want  lb  much  for  it  as  we  perhaps  might  imagine. 
When  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  a  foldier,  whofe  flrength 
and  vigour  is  to  be  kept  up  at  leall  as  much  as  any  body's, 
can  live  upon  fixpence  a-day,  1  cannot  conceive  the  liecef- 
fity  of  giving  the  greatell  part  of  the  year,  fixteen  and 
eighteen  pence  to  a  day-labourer. 

The  fearful  and  cautious  people,  that  are  ever  jealous  of 
their  liberty,  I  know  will  cry  out,  that  wliere  the  nmltitudes 
I  fpeak  of  fliould  be  kept  in  conllant  pay,  property  and  pri- 
vileges would  be  precarious.  But  they  might  be  anfwered, 
that  lure  means  might  be  found  out,  and  inch  regulations 
made,  as  to  the  hands  in  whicli  to  trull  the  management  and 
direction  of  thefe  labourers,  that  it  would  be  impofliblc  tor 
the  prince,  or  any  body  cite,  to  make  an  ill  ul'e  of  their  num- 
bers. 

What  I  have  Hiid  in  the  four  or  five  lafl  paragraphs,  I  fore- 
fcc,  will,  with  abundance  of  fcorn,  be  laughed  at  by  many  of 
my  readers,  and  at  bell  be  called  building  caftles  in  the  air; 
but  whether  that  is  my  fault  or  theirs  is  a  queftion.  When 
the  public  fpirit  has  left  a  nation,  they  not  only  lofe  their  pa- 
tience with  it,  and  all  thoughts  of  pcrfeverance,  but  become 
likewife  fo  narrow-fouled,  that  it  is  a  pain  for  them  even 
to  think  of  things  that  are  of  uncommon  extent,  or  require 
great  length  of  time;  and  whatever  5s  noble  or  fublime  m 
luch  conjeftures,  is  counted  chimerical.  Where  deep  igno- 
rance is  entirely  routed  and  expelled,  and  low  Icarnini^  pro- 
iiiifcuoufly  fcattered  on  all  the  people,  lelf-love  turns  know- 
ledge into  cunning;  and  the  more  this  lall  qualificarion  pre- 
vails in  any  country,  the  more  the  people  will  fix  all  their 
cai'es,  concern,  and  application,  on  the  tiriie  prcieui,  v*vX.Yvo\3X 
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regard  of  what  is  to  come  after  them,  or  hardlj  ever  thinl 
ing  beyond  the  next  generation. 

But  as  cunning,  according  to  my  Lord  Vcrulam,  is  bi 
left-handed  wifdom ;  fo  a  prudent  legiflator  ought  to  pn 
vide  againft  this  diforder  of  the  fociety,  as  foon  as  the  fymi 
toms  of  it  appear,  among  which  the  following  are  the  mo 
obvious.  Imaginary  rewards  are  generally  defpifed  ;  ever 
body  is  for  turning  the  penny,  and  (hort  bargdns ;  he  that 
diffident  of  every  thing  and  believes  nothing  but  what  li 
fees  with  his  own  eyes,  is  counted  the  moft  prudent ;  and  i 
all  their  dealings,  men  feem  to  adl  from  no  other  principl 
than  that  of  the  devil  take  the  hindmoft.  Inftead  of  plant 
ing  oaks,  that  will  require  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  befoi 
they  are  fit  to  be  cut  down,  they  build  houfes  with  a  defig 
that  they  fhall  not  (land  above  twelve  or  fourteen  years.  A 
heads  run  upon  the  uncertainty  of  things,  and  the  viciflitudi 
of  human  affairs.  The  mathematics  become  the  only  vali 
able  ftudy,  and  are  made  ufe  of  in  every  thing,  even  whei 
it  is  ridiculous,  and  men  feem  to  repofe  no  greater  truft  i 
Providence  than  they  would  in  a  broken  merchant. 

It  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  public  to  fupply  the  defeds  of  th 
fociety,  and  take  that  in  hand  firll  which  is  moft  neglede 
by  private  perfons.  Contraries  are  beft  cured  by  contrarie 
and  therefore,  as  example  is  of  greater  efficacy  than  precep 
in  the  amendment  of  national  failings,  the  legiflature  ougl: 
to  relblve  upon  fome  great  undertakings,  that  muft  be  th 
work  of  ages  as  well  as  vaft  labour,  and  convince  the  wori 
that  they  did  nothing  without  an  anxious  regard  to  their  late 
pofterity.  This  will  fix,  or  at  lead  help  to  fettle,  the  volatil 
genius  and  fickle  fpirit  of  the  kingdom ;  put  us  in  niind  tte 
we  are  not  born  for  ourl'elves  only,  and  be  a  means  of  rer 
dering  men  lei's  dillrufl:ful,  and  infpiring  them  with  a  tni 
love  for  their  country,  and  a  tender  affedion  for  the  groun 
itfeif,  than  which  nothing  is  more  neceffary  to  aggrandize 
nation.  Forms  of  government  may  alter ;  religions  ar 
even  languages  may  change,  but  Great  Britain,  or  at  le£ 
(if  that  likewile  might  iofe  its  name)  the  ifland  itfeif  will  r 
main,  and  in  all  human  probability,  laft  as  long  as  any  pa 
of  the  globe.  All  ages  have  ever  paid  their  kind  ackno^ 
led^nients  to  their  aucellors,  for  the  benefits  derived  fro 
thcni ;  and  a  Chrillian  who  enjoys  the  multitude  offou: 
tains,  and  vaft  plenty  of  water  to  be  met  with  in  the  city 
St,  Teter,  is  an  ungrateful  wretch  i£  he  never  cafts  a  than] 
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ful  remembrance  on  old  Pagan  Rome,  that  took  fuch  pro- 
digious pains  to  procure  it. 

When  this  ifland  (hall  be  cultivated,  and  every  inch  of  it 
made  habitable  and  ufeful,  and  the  whole  the  moll  conveni- 
ent and  agreeable  fpot  upon  earth,  all  the  coil  and  labour  laid 
out  upon  it,  will  be  glorioufly  repaid  by  the  incenfe  of  them 
that  fliall  come  after  us ;  and  thofe  who  burn  with  the  noble 
2eal  and  delire  after  immortality,  and  took  fuch  care  to  im- 
,  prove  their  country,  may  reft  fatisfied,  that  a  thoufand  and 
f  two  thoufand  years  hence,  they  fhall  live  in  the  memory  and 
ererlafting  praifes  of  the  future  ages  that  fhall  then  enjoy  it. 

Here  I  fhould  have  concluded  this  rhapfody  of  thoughts ; 
bat  fomething  comes  in  my  head  concerning  the  main  fcope 
imd  delign  of  this  eftay,  which  is  to  prove  the  necefliity  there 
bfor  a  certain  portion  of  ignorance,  in  a  well-ordered  focie- 
tj,  that  1  muft  not  omit,  becaufe,  by  mentioning  it,  I  fliall 
make  an  argument  on  my  fide,  of  what,  it*  I  had  not  fpoke  of 
it,  might  eafily  have  appeared  as  a  ftrong  objedlion  againft 
me.  It  is  the  opinion  of  moft  people,  and  mine  among  the 
left,  that  the  moft  commendable  quality  of  the  prefent  Czar 
of  Mufcovy,  is  his  unwearied  application,  in  railing  his  fub- 
jcdb  firom  their  native  ftupidity,  and  civilizing  his  nation  : 
but  then  we  mull  confider  it  is  what  they  ftood  in  need  of\ 
and  that  not  long  ago  the  greateft  part  of  them  were  next  to 
brute  beails.  In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  dominions, 
and  the  multitudes  he  commands,  he  had  not  that  number 
or  variety  of  tradefmen  and  artificers,  which  the  true  im- 
provement of  the  country  required,  and  therefore  was  in  the 
ri^t,  in  leaving  no  ftone  unturned  to  procure  them.  But 
what  is  that  to  us  who  labour  under  a  contrary  difeufe? 
Sound  politics  are  to  the  Ibcial  body,  what  the  art  of  medi- 
cine is  to  the  natural,  and  no  phylician  Avould  treat  a  man 
in  a  lethargy  as  if  he  was  fick  for  want  of  relt,  or  prcfcribe 
in  a  dropfy  what  fhould  be  adminiftrcd  in  a  diabetes.  In 
Ihort,  Ruffia  has  too  few  knowing  men,  and  Great  Britain 
too  many. 
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NATURE  OF  SOCIETY, 

1  HE  generality  of  moralifls  and  philofophers  have  hitherto 
agreed  that  there  could  be  no  virtue  without  felf-denial ; 
bat  a  late  author,  who  is  now  much  read  by  men  of  fenfe, 
is  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  imagines  that  men,  vtrithout 
iny  trouble,  or  violence  upon  themlelves,  may  be  naturally 
nrtuous.  He  feems  to  require  and  exped  goodnefs  in  his 
fpecies,  as  we  do  a  fweet  tafte  in  grapes  and  China  oranges, 
)f  which,  if  any  of  them  are  four,  we  boldly  pronounce 
bat  they  are  not  come  to  that  perfedton  their  nature  is  ca* 
Mible  of.  This  noble  writer  (for  it  is  the  Lord  Shaftefliury 
[  mean  in  his  Charadleriflics)  fancies,  that  as  a  man  is  made 
for  fociety,  fo  he  ought  to  be  born  with  a  kind  affedtion  to 
die  whole,  of  which  he  is  a  part,  and  a  propenfity  to  feek 
Lhe  welfare  of  it.  In  purfuance  of  this  fuppoiition,  he  calls 
every  adlion  performed  with  regard  to  the  public  good.  Vir- 
tuous ;  and  all  felfifhnefs,  wholly  excluding  fuch  a  regard. 
Vice.  In  rcfpeft  to  our  fpecies,  he  looks  upon  virtue  and 
vice  as  permanent  realities,  that  mull  ever  be  the  fame  in  all 
countries  and  all  ages,  and  imagines  that  a  man  of  found  un- 
derftanding,  by  following  the  rules  of  good  fenfe,  may  not 
only  find  out  that  pulcbmm  et  hmieftum  both  in  morality  and 
the  works  of  art  and  nature,  but  hkewife  govern  himfelf,  by 
liis  reafon,  with  as  much  eafe  and  readinefs  as  a  good  rider 
nianages  a  well- taught  horle  by  the  bridle. 

The  attentive  reader,  who  perufed  the  foregoing  part  of 

this  book,  will  foon  perceive  that  two  fyftems  cannot  be 

more  oppofite  than  his  Lordfhip's  and  mine.     His  notions  I 

confefs,  are  generous  and  refined :  they  are  a  high  complin 

mcnt  to  human-kind,  and  capable,  by  a  little  enthufiaim, 

of  infpiring  us  with  the  mod  noble  fentiments  concerning 

thedignityef  our  exalted  nature.  What  pity  it  is  that  they  are 

not  true.   I  would  not  advance  thus  much  if  I  had  not  al* 

ready  demonftrated,  in  almoll  ever  page  of  this  treatife,  that 

Ae  folidity  of  them  is  inconfiftent  with  our  daily  cx^^^tvetvce^- 
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But,  to  leave  not  the  leafl  fliadow  of  an  objedlion  that  might , 
be  made  unanfwered,  I  delign  to  expatiate  on  fome  things 
Avhich  hitherto  I  have  but  (lightly  touched  upon,  in  order 
to  convince  the  reader,  not  only  that  the  good  and  amiable 
qualities  of  men  are  not  thofe  that  make  him  beyond  other 
animals  a  fociable  creature ;  but,  moreover,  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impoilible,  either  to  raife  any  multitudes  into  a  popu- 
lous, rich,  and  ilourifliing  nation,  or,  when  fo  raifed,  to  keep 
and  maintain  them  in  that  condition,  without  the  affiflance 
of  what  we  call  Evil,  both  natural  and  moral. 

The  better  to  perform  what  I  have  undertaken,  I  (hall 
previoufly  examine  into  the  reality  of  the  pulcbrum  et  honcft- 
um^  the  T«  »«A<^»  that  the  ancients  have  talked  of  fo  much : 
the  meaning  of  this  is  to  difcufs,  whether  there  be  a  real 
worth  and  excellency  in  things,  a  pre-eminence  of  one  above 
another ;  which  every  body  will  always  agree  to  that  weU 
imderftands  them ;  or,  that  there  are  few  things,  if  any, 
that  have  the  fame  efteem  paid  them,  and  which  the  fame 
judgment  is  pafled  upon  in  all  countries  and  all  ages.  When 
we  firfl:  fet  out  in  queft  of  this  intrinlic  worth,  and  find  one 
thing  better  than  another,  and  a  third  better  than  that,  and 
fo  on,  we  begin  to  entertain  great  hopes  of  fuccefs ;  but 
when  we  meet  with  feveral  things  that  are  all  very  good  or 
all  very  bad,  we  are  puzzled,  and  agree  not  always  with  our- 
felves,  much  lefs  with  others.  There  are  different  faults  as 
well  as  beauties,  that  as  modes  and  fafhions  alter  and  men 
vary  in  their  tafles  and  humours,  will  be  difierently  admired 
or  difapproved  of. 

Judges  of  painting  will  never  difagree  in  opinion,  when 
a  fine  picture  is  compared  to  the  daubing  of  a  novice  ;  but 
how  ftrangely  have  they  differed  as  to  tlie  works  of  eminent 
mafters  I  There  are  parties  among  connoiffeurs ;  and  few 
of  them  agree  in  their  efteem  as  to  ages  and  countries ;  and 
the  beft  pictures  bear  not  always  the  beft  prices :  a  noted 
original  will  be  ever  worth  more  than  any  copy  that  can  be 
made  of  it  by  an  unknown  hand,  though  it  fliould  be  better. 
The  value  that  is  fet  on  paintings  depends  not  only  on  the 
name  of  the  malter,  and  the  time  of  his  age  he  drew  them  in, 
but  likewife  in  a  great  meafure  on  the  fcurcity  of  his  works; 
but,  what  is  ft  ill  more  unreafonable,the  quality  of  the  perfons 
in  whofe  pofleflion  they  are,  as  well  as  the  length  of  time 
they  have  been  in  great  families ;  and  if  the  Cartons,  now 
at  Hampton-Court,  were  done  by  a  Icfs  famous  hand  ihun 
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:bat  of  Raphael,  and  had  a  private  perfon  for  their  owner, 
vho  would  be  forced  to  fell  them,  they  would  never  yield 
jbe  tenth  part  of  the  money  which,  with  all  their  grofs  faults, 
inej  are  now  efteemed  to  be  worth. 

Notwithftanding  all  this,  I  will  readily  own,  that  the 
judgment  to  be  made  of  painting  might  become  of  univer- 
[sd  certainty,  or  at  leaft  lefs  alterable  and  precarious  than  al* 
molt  any  thing  elfe.  The  reafon  is  plain  ;  there  is  a  (landard 
to  go  by  that  always  remains  the  fame.     Fainting  is  an  imi- 
tation of  nature,  a  copying  of  things  which  men  have  every 
where  before  them.     My  good  humoured  reader  I  hope  will 
forgive  me,  if,  thinking  on  this  glorious  invention,  1  make 
a  refledion  a  little  out  of  feafon,  though  very  much  condu- 
cive to  my  main  delign ;  which  is,  that  valuable  as  tiie  art 
is  I  fpeak  of,  we  are  beholden  to  an  imperfedlion  in  the 
chief  of  our  fenfes  for  all  the  pleafures  and  ravifliing  delight 
Vft  receive  from  this  happy  deceit.     I  iliall  explain  myfelf. 
Air  and  fpace  are  no  objeds  of  light,  but  as  foon  as  we  can 
lee  with  the  leaft  attention,  we  obferve  that  the  bulk  o£  the 
things  we  fee  is  leflened  by  degrees,  as  they  are  further  re- 
mote from  us,  and  nothing  but  experience,  gained  from  thefe 
obfervations,  can  teach  us  to  make  any  tolerable  guefles  at 
the  diftance  of  things.     If  one  born  blind  Ihould  remain  fo 
till  twenty,  and  then  be  fuddenly  bleiTed  with  light,  he 
would  be  ftrangely  puzzled  as  to  the  diiference  of  diftances, 
and  hardly  able,  immediately,  by  his  eyes  alone,  to  deter- 
imne  which  was  neareft  to  him,  a  poft  almoft  within  the 
reach  of  his  ftick,  or  a  fteeple  that  iliould  be  half  a  mile 
off.  Let  us  look  as  narrowly  as  we  can  upon  a  hole  in  a  wall 
that  has  nothing  but  the  open  air  behind  it,  and  we  fhall 
not  be  able  to  fee  otherwife,  but  that  the  Iky  fills  up  the 
vacuity,  and  is  as  near  us  as  the  back  part  of  the  ftones  that 
circumfcribe  the  fpace  where  they  are  wanting.     This  cir- 
cumftance,  not  to  call  it  a  defeft,  in  our  fenle  of  feeing, 
makes  us  liable  to  be  impofed  upon,  and  every  thing,  but 
motion,  may,  by  art,  be  reprefented  to  us  on  a  flat,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  we  fee  them  in  life  and  nature.     If  a  man 
had  never  feen  this  art  put  into  pradice,  a  looking-glafs 
might  foon  convince  him  tliat  fuch  a  thing  was  poflible,  and 
1  cannot  help  thinking,  but  that  the  reliedions  from  very 
fmooth  and   well-pohlhed  bodies  made  upon  our  eyes,  mult 
have  given  the  firft  handle  to  the  inventions  of  drawings  and 
painting. 
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In  the  works  of  nature,  worth,  and  excellency,  a 
uncertain  :  and  even  in  human  creatures,  what  is  beai 
in  one  country,  is  not  fo  in  another.  How  whimilcal  i 
florid  in  his  choice  !  Sometimes  the  tulip,  fometime 
auricula,  and  at  other  times  the  carnation  (hall  engrofi 
efteem,  and  every  year  a  new  flower,  in  his  judgment,  1 
all  the  old  ones,  though  it  is  much  inferior  to  them  bo' 
colour  and  ihape.  Three  hundred  years  ago  men 
flxaved  as  clofely  as  they  are  now :  Since  that  they 
wore  beards,  and  cut  them  in  vail  variety  of  forms, 
were  all  as  becoming,  when  falhionable,  as  now  they  w 
be  ridiculous.  How  mean  and  comically  a  man  looks, 
IS  otheniiife  well  drefled,  in  a  narrow  brimed  hat,  whe 
very  body  wears  broad  ones ;  and  again,  how  monftrous 
very  great  hat,  when  the  other  extreme  has  been  in  faf 
for  a  confiderable  time  ?  experience  has  taught  us,  that  l 
modes  feldom  laft  above  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  a  m:\ 
threefcore  muft  have  obferved  five  or  fix  revolutions  of  t 
at  lead !  yet  the  beginnings  of  thefe  changes,  though 
have  feen  feveral,  feem  always  uncouth,  and  are  otfenfi^ 
frefh  whenever  they  return.  What  mortal  can  decide  \v 
is  the  handfomeft,  abftraft  from  the  mode  in  being,  to  ' 
great  buttons  or  fmall  ones  ?  the  many  ways  of  laying  c 
garden  judicioufly  are  almoll  innumerable;  and  what  is 
ed  beautiful  in  them,  varies  according  to  the  different  t 
of  nations  and  ages.  In  grafs  plats,  knots  and  partem 
great  divei-fity  of  forms  is  generally  agrceciblc ;  but  a  re 
may  be  as  pleafing  to  the  eye  as  a  fcjuare :  an  oval  ca 
be  more  fuitable  to  one  place,  than  it  is  poflible  for  a  tria 
to  be  to  another ;  and  the  pre-eminence  an  odogon 
over  an  hexagon  is  no  greater  in  figures,  than  at  ha 
eight  has  above  fix  among  the  chances. 

Churches,  ever  fince  Chrillians  have  been  able  to  I 
them,  refemble  the  form  of  a  crofs,  with  the  upper  end  p< 
ing  toward  the  eaft ;  and  an  architec^t,  where  there  is  r 
audit  can  be  conveniently  done,  who  fliould  nef>le(fl  it,  w 
be  thought  to  have  committed  an  unpard(>nablc  fault ; 
it  would  be  foolilh  to  expeft  this  of  a  Turkifli  niofque 
Pagan  temple.  Among  the  many  beneficial  laws  that 
been  made  thefe  hundred  years,  it  is  not  eafy  to  name 
of  greater  utility,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  more  oiempt 
all  inconveniences,  than  that  which  has  regulated  the  di 
of  the  dead.     Thole  who  were  eld  enough  to  t;;kc  notit 
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[8  when  that  a&  was  made,  and  are  yet  alive,  inuft  re- 
ber  the  general  clamour  that  was  made  againft  it.  At 
nothing  could  be  more  fhocking  to  thoufands  of  people 

that  they  were  to  be  buried  in  woollen,  and  the  only 
;  that  made  that  law  fupportable  was,  that  there  was 
I  left  for  people  of  fome  fafhion  to  indulge  their  weak- 
Writhout  extravagancy ;  conifidcring  the  other  expences 
nerals  where  mourning  is  given  to  feveral,  and  rings  to 
at  many.  The  benefit  that  accrues  to  the  nation  from 
b  vifible,  that  nothing  ever  could  be  faid  in  reafon  to 
emn  it,  which,  in  few  years,  made  the  horror  conceived 
ift  it  leilen  every  day,  I  obferved  then  that  young 
le,  who  hadfeen  but  few  in  their  coffins,  did  the  foonell 
r  in  with  the  Innovation ;  but  that  thofe  who,  when  the 
'as  made,  had  buried  many  friends  and  relations,  re- 
ed averfe  to  it  the  longeft,  and  I  remember  many  that 
r  could  be  reconciled  to  it  to  their  dying  day.     4y  this 

burying  in  linen  being  almoft  forgot,  it  is  the  general 
on  that  nothing  could  be  more  decent  than  woollen, 
the  prefent  manner  of  dreffing  a  corps  ;  wWch  Ihows 
Dur  liking  or  difliking  of  things  chiefly  depends  on  miode 
:uftom,  and  the  precept  and  example  of  our  betters, 
iich  whom  one  way  or  other  we  think  to  be  fuperior  to 

morals  there  is  no  greater  certainty.  Plurality  of  wives 
)us  among  Chrillians,  and  all  the  wit  and  learning  of  a 
genius  in  defence  of  it,  has  been  rejected  with  con- 
::  But  polygamy  is  not  (hocking  to  a  Mahometan. 
:  men  have  learned  from  their  infancy  enflaves  them, 
le  force  of  cuitom  warps  nature,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
es  her  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  know 
I  of  the  two  we  are  influenced  by.  In  the  eaft,  former- 
2rs  married  brothers,  and  it  was  meritorious  for  a  man 
rry  his  mother.  Such  alliances  are  abominable ;  but  it 
ain  that,  whatever  horror  we  conceive  at  the  thoughts 
m,  there  is  nothing  in  nature  repugnant  againll  them, 
hat  is  built  upon  mode  and  cuilom.  A  religious  Ma- 
tan  that  has  never  tailed  any  fpirituous  liquor,  and  has 
iten  people  drunk,  may  receive  as  great  an  averfion 
1  wine,  as  another  with. us  of  the  lead  moraUty  and  edu- 
i  may  have  againft  lying  with  his  lifler,  and  both  ima- 
that  their  antipathy  proceeds  from  nature.  Which  is 
jft  religion  ?  is  a  queftion  that  has  caufed  more  mifctdcC 
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thnn  all  other  queftions  together.  Aik  it  at  Peldn,  at  Coiu 
ilantinople,  and  at  Rome,  and  70a  will  receive  three  diftiad| 
anfwers  extremely  different  from  one  another,  yet  all  d 
then  equally  pofitive  and  peremptory.  Chriftians  are  wd 
aflured  of  the  falfity  of  the  Pagan  and  Mahometan  fuperfiii 
tions  :  as  to  this  point,  there  is  a  perfedl  union  and  concoid 
among  them ;  but  inquire  of  the  feveral  fedls  they  are  diy]d» 
ed  into,  Which  is  the  true  church  of  Chrift  ?  and  all  of  them 
v^ill  tell  you  it  is  theirs,  and  to  convince  you,  go  togethei 
by  the  ears. 

It  is  manifeft,  then,  that  the  hunting  after  this  pidcbrwm 
iS  honejlum^  is  not  much  blotter  than  a  wild-goofe-chafe  that 
is  but  little  to  be  depended  on :  But  this  is  not  the  greateft 
fault  I  find  with  it.  The  imaginary  notions  that  men  XDX§ 
be  virtuous  without  felf  denial,  are  a  vaft  inlet  to  hypocrify  j 
which  being  once  made  habitual,  we  muft  not  only  deceive 
others,  but  likewife  become  altogether  unknown  to  our« 
felves  :  and  in  an  inftance  I  am  going  to  give,  it  will  appear, 
how,  for  want  of  duly  examining  himfelf,  this  might  happen 
to  a  perftm  of  quality,  of  parts,  and  erudition,  one  every  waj 
refembUng  the  author  of  the  Characleriftics  himfelf. 

A  man  that  has  been  brought  up  in  eafe  and  affluence,  ii 
he  is  of  a  quiet  indolent  nature,  learns  to  fliun  every  thinj 
that  is  troublefonie,  and  chooles  to  curb  his  paflions,  mon 
becaufe  of  the  inconveniences  that  arife  from  the  eager  pur- 
fuit  after  pleafure,  and  the  yielding  to  all  the  demands  o 
our  inclinations,  than  any  dillike  he  has  to  fenfual  enjoy- 
ments ;  and  it  is  pollible,  that  a  perfon  educated  under  i 
great  philofuphcr  who  was  a  mild  and  good-natured,  as  wel 
as  able  tiiror,  may,  in  fuch  happy  circumlVances,  have  a  bet 
ter  opinion  of  his  inward  Hate  than  it  really  defecyes,  am 
believe  niinielf  virtuous,  becaufe  his  paffions  lie  aormant 
He  may  form  fine  notions  of  the  focial  virtues,  and  the  con 
tempt  of  deatii,  write  Avellof  them  in  bis  clofet,  and  talk  elo 
quently  ot  them  in  company,  but  you  Ihall  never  catch  hin 
fighting  for  his  country,  or  labouring  to  retrieve  any  nationa 
lolfes.  A  man  that  deals  in  metaphyfics  may  ealily  throv 
himlelf  into  an  enthuiial'm,  and  really  believe  that  he  doe 
not  fear  death  while  it  remains  out  of  fight.  But  fliould  h 
be  aflced,  why,  having  this  intrepidity  either  from  nature,  o 
acquireii  by  philofophy,  he  did  not  follow  arms  when  hi 
country  was  involved  in  war;  or  when  he  faw  the  natioi 
daily  robbed  by  thole  at  the  helm,  and  the  alfaii^  of  the  ex 
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chequer  perplexed,  why  he  did  not  go  to  court,  and  make 
vfe  of  all  his  friends  and  interefl  to  be  a  lord  treafurer,  that 
by  his  integrity  and  wife  management,  he  might  rellore  the 
pablic  credit :  It  is  probable  he  would  anfwer  that  he  loved 
letirement,  had  no  other  ambition  than  to  be  a  good  man» 
•nd  never  afpired  to  have  any  (hare  in  the  government ;  or 
Alt  he  hated  all  flattery  and  flavifh  attendance,  the  inlince- 
nty  of  courts  and  buttle  of  the  world.  I  am  wiUing  to  be- 
leve  him :  but  may  not  a  man  of  an  indolent  temper  and 
uaclive  fpirit,  fay,  and  be  iincere  in  all  this,  and,  at  the  fame 
lime,  indulge  his  appetites  without  being  able  to  fubdue 
[Aeni,  though  his  duty  fummons  him  to  it.  Virtue  coniifts 
m  adion,  and  whoever  is  poiTefled  of  this  focial  love  and  kind 
iKdion  to  his  fpecies,  and  by  his  birtli  or  quality  can  claim 
|tny  poft  in  the  public  management,  ought  not  to  fit  ftill 
when  he  can  be  ferviceable,  but  exert  himi'elf  to  the  utmoft 
br  the  good  of  his  fellow  fubjecls.  Had  this  noble  perfon 
been  of  a  warlike  genius,  or  a  boillerous  temper,  he  would 
bve  chofe  another  part  in  the  drama  of  life,  and  preached  a 
quite  contrary  doctrine :  For  we  are  ever  pufliing  our  reafon 
which  way  foever  we  feel  paflion  to  draw  it,  and  felf-love 
pleads  to  all  human  creatures  for  their  difierent  views,  ftill 
fiimiihing  every  individual  with  arguments  to  jullify  their  in- 
clinations. 

That  boafted  middle  way,  and  the  calm  virtues  recom- 
mended in  the  Chardderiilics,  are  good  for  nothing  but  to 
breed  drones,  and  might  qualify  a  man  for  the  llupid  enjoy- 
ments of  a  monaltic  life,  or  at  beft  a  country  jmtice  of 
peace,  but  they  would  never  fit  him  for  labour  and  ailiduity, 
or  lUr  him  up  to  great  atchieveinents. and  perilous  under-* 
takings^  Man's  natural  love  of  eai'e  and  idlenefs,  and 
pronenefs  to  indulge  his  fenfu:il  plcal'ures,  are  not  to  be  cured 
by  precept :  Hib  Urong  habits  and  inclinations  can  only  be 
fubducd  by  pallions  of  greater  vit)lc:ncc.  Preach  and  demon- 
ftrate  to  a  coward  the  unrealbnabkncls  of  his  fears,  and  you 
will  not  mgke  him  valiant,  more  than  you  can  make  him  tall- 
er, by  bidding  him  to  be  ten  foot  hi/Ji,  whereas  tiie  fecret  to 
laife  courage,  as  1  have  made  it  public  in  Remark  on  1.  321, 
is  almoit  infullibc. 

The  fear  of  dearh  is  the  Jlrongcft  when  we  arc  in  our 
greatell  Vigour,  and  our  iippetite  is  keen ;  when  we  are  fliarp* 
fighted,  quick  of  hearing,  and  every  part  performs  its  othce. 
liie  reafon  is  plain,  btcaui'e  then  lire  is  moll  deUdou^^  ^^^A 
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ourfelves  mod  capable    of  enjoying  it.      How  comes  i|ji 
then,  that  a  man  of  honour  fhould  fo  eafily  accept  of  a  c 
lenge,  though  at  thirty  and  in  perfect  health?     It  is 
pride  that  conquers  his  fear :  For,  when  his  pride  is  not  coi 
cerned,  this  fear  will  appear  mod  glaringly.     If  he  is  not  u'' 
to  the  feaj  let  him  but  be  in  a  ftorm,  or,  if  he  never  was 
before,  have  but  a  fore  throat,  or  a  flight  fever,  and  he 
ihow  a  thoufand  anxieties,  and  in  them  the  ineftimable 
lue  he  fets  on  life.     Had  man  been  naturally  humble      _ 
proof  againft  flattery,  the  politician  could  ftever  have  ba^ 
his  ends,  or  known  what  to  have  made  of  him.     Wi ' 
vices,  the  excellency  of  the  fpecies  would  have  ever  re 
ed  undifcovered,  and  every  worthy  that  has  made  himfi 
famous  in  the  world,  is  a  ftrong  evidence  againft  this  amiaUi^ 
fyilem.  .  s 

If  the  courage  of  the  great  Macedonian  came  up  to  difii^ 
tradion,  when  he  fought  alone  againfl  a  whole  garrifon,  his 
madnefs  was  not  lefs  when  he  fancied  himfelf  to  be  a  god,  oc 
at  leaft  doubted  whether  he  was  or  not ;  and  as  foon  as  WB 
make  this  refledlion,  we  difcover  both  the  pafiion  and  the 
extravagancy  of  it,  that  buoyed  up  his  fpirits  in  the  moft  im- 
minent dangers,  and  carried  him  through  all  the  difliculties 
and  fatigues  he  underwent. 

There  never  was  in  the  world  a  brighter  example  of  an 
able  and  complete  magillrate  than  Cicero  :  When  I  think 
on  his  care  and  vigilance,  the  real  hazards  he  flighted,  and 
the  pains  he  took  for  the  fafety  of  Rome  ;  his  wifdom  and 
fagacity  in  detecting  and  difappointing  the  ftratagems  of  the 
boldell  and  moft  fubtle  confpirators,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
on  his  love  to  literature,  arts,  and  fciences,  his  capacity  ia 
metaphylics,  the  juftnefs  of  his  reafonings,  the  force  of  his 
eloquence,  the  pohtenefs  of  his  fl:yle,  and  the  genteel  fpirit 
that  runs  through  his  writings ;  when  I  think,  I  lay,  on  all 
thefe  things  together,  I  am  ftruck  with  amazement,  and  the 
leaft  I  can  iky  of  him  is,  that  he  was  a  prodigious  man.  But 
when  1  have  fet  the  many  good  quahties  he  had  in  the  beft 
light,  it  is  as  evident  to  me  on  the  other  lide,  that  had  his 
vanity  been  interior  to  his-  greatcll  excellency,  the  good 
fenl'e  and  knowledge  of  the  world  he  was  fo  eminently  pof- 
feflcd  of,  could  never  have  let  him  be  lUch  a  fulfome  as  well 
as  noify  trumpeter  as  he  was  of  his  own  praiies,  or  futfered 
him  rather  than  not  proslami  his  own  merit,  to  make  a  verfc 
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a  fchool  boy  would  have  been  laughed  at  for.    O! 

How  ftrifl  and  fevere  was  the  morality  of  rigid  Cato,  how 
[leady  and  unafiedted  the  virtue  of  that  grand  allerter  of  Ro- 
liberty  !  but  though  the  equivalent  this  ftoick  enjoye  \ 
all  the  felf-denial  and  aufterity  he  proclifed,  remained  long 
iceakdy  and  his  peculiar  modedy  hid  from  the  \\  orld,  and 
rhaps  himfelf  a  vaft  while,  the  frailty  of  his  heart,  that 
red  him  into  heroifm,  yet  it  was  brought  to  light  in  the 
|fceneofhis  life,  and  by  his  fuicide  it  plainly  appeared 
he  was  governed  by  a  tyrannical  power,  luperior  to  the 
of  his  country,  and  that  the  implacable  hatred  and  fu- 
Ltive  envy  he  bore  to  the  glory,  the  real  greatnels  and 
»nal  merit  of  Caefar,  had  for  a  Ic^ng  time  fwayed  all  his 
[adions  under  the  moil  noble  pretences.  Had  not  this  vio- 
[knt  motive  over-ruled  his  confummate  prudence,  he  might 
not  only  have  faved  himfelf,  but  like  wife  mod  of  his  friends 
jlhat  were  ruined  by  the  lofs  of  him,  and  would  in  all  proba- 
[Uity,  if  he  could  have  (looped  to  it,  been  the  fecond  man  in 
Rome.  But  he  knew  the  boundlefs  mind  and  unlimited  ge- 
nerofityofthe  vidor:  it  was  his  clemency  he  feared,  and 
therefore  chofe  death  becaufe  it  waslefs  terrible  to  his  pride, 
than  the  thoughts  of  giving  his  mortal  foe  lb  tempting  an 
opportunity  of  fhowing  the  magnanimity  of  his  foul,  as  Csefar 
would  have  found  in  forgiving  fuch  an  inveterate  enemy  as 
Cato,  and  offering  him  his  friendfliip ;  and  which,  it  is 
dtought  by  the  judicious,  that  penetrating  as  well  as  ambi- 
tious conqueror  would  not  have  flipped,  if  the  other  had  dar- 
ed to  live. 

Another  argument  to  prove  the  kind  difpofition,  and  real 
aflfeclion  we  naturally  have  for  our  fpecies,  is  our  love  of  com- 
pany, and  the  averfion  men  that  are  in  their  fenfes  generally 
hive  to  folitude,  beyond  other  creatures.  This  bears  a  fine 
^fs  in  the  Charafteriftics,  and  is  fet  off  in  very  good  lan- 
guage to  the  bell  advantage :  the  next  day  after  1  read  it 
firft,  1  heard  abundance  of  people  cry  frefli  herrings,  which, 
with  the  reflexion  on  the  vail  (hoals  of  that  and  other  fiih 
that  are  caught  together,  made  me  very  merry,  though  1  was 
abne ;  but  as  1  was  entertaining  myfelf  with  this  contem- 
plation, came  an  impertinent  idle  fellow,  whom  I  had  the 
tnisfortune  to  be  known  by,  and  afked  me  how  I  did,  though 
I  was,  and  dare  fay,  looked  as  healthy  ana  as  well  as  ever  I 
was  or  did  in  my  life.     What  I  anfwered  hiav  I  fox^riX^Vi\x\ 
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remember  that  I  could  not  get  rid  of  him  in  a  good  i;rh3^ 
and  felt  all  the  uneaiinefs  my  friend  Horace  complains  o^ 
from  a  i^erfecution  of  the  like  nature. 

I  would  have  no  fagacious  critic  pronounce  me  a  man- 
hater  from  this  (hort  ilory ;  whoever  does  is  very  much  mif- 
taken.  I  am  a  great  lover  of  company,  and  if  the  reader  is 
not  quite  tired  with  mine,  before  I  Ihow  the  weaknefs  and 
ridicule  of  that  piece  of  flattery  made  to  our  fpecics,  and 
which  I  was  juft  now  fpcaking  of,  I  will  give  him  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  man  1  would  choofe  for  converfation,  with  a  pro-, 
xnife  that  befrirc  he  has  finiftied,  what  at  firft  he  might  ovif 
take  for  a  digreffion  foreign  to  my  purpofe,  he  (hall  find  the 
uf«  of  it. 

By  early  and  artful  inftruftion,  he  (hould  be  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  notions  of  honour  and  Ihame,  and  have 
contraAed  an  habitual  averfion  to  every  thing  that  has  the 
leaft  tendency  to  impudence,  rudcnefs,  or  inhumanity.    He 
fhould  be  well  verfed  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  not  ignorant 
of  the  Greek,  and  moreover  underftand  one  or  two  of  the 
modem  languages  belidcs  his  own.     He  (hould  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  falhions  and  cuftoms  of  the  ancients,  but  tho- 
roughly (killed  in  the  hillory  of  his  own  country,  and  the 
manners  of  the  age  he  lives  in.   He  (hould  befides  literature, 
have  ftudied  fome  ufeful  fcience  or  other,  feen  fome  foreign 
courts  and  univerfiries,  and  made  the  true  ufe  of  travelling. 
He  (hould  at  times  take  delight  in  dancing,  fencing,  riding 
the  great  horfe,  and  knowing  lomething  of  hunting  and  other 
country  fports,  without  being  attached  to  any,  and  he  (liould 
treat  them  all  as  either  exercifes  for  health,  or  diverfions  that 
ftiould  never  interfere  with  bufinefs,  or  the  attaining  to  more 
valuable  qualifications.    He  (hould  have  a  fmatch  of  geome- 
try and  ailronomy,  as  well  as  anatomy,  and  the  economy  of 
human  bodies ;  to  underftand  mufic  lb  as  to  perform,  is  an 
accompliftiment :  but  there  is  abundance  to  be  faid  againftit; 
and  inilead  of  it,  1  would  have  him  know  fo  much  of  draw- 
ing as  is  required  to  take  a  landfkip,  or  explain  ones  meaning 
ot  any  form  or  model  we  would  defcribe,  but  never  to  touct 
a  pencil.     He  (hould  be  very  early  ufed  to  the  company  o 
modeft  women,  and  never  be  a  fortnight  without  converlini 
with  the  ladicis. 

Grofs  vices,  as  irreligion,  whoring,  gaming,  drinking  an 
quarrelling,  1  will  not  mention  :  even  the  meaneft  educatio 
cfuards  us  againft  them;  1  would  always  recommend  to  bn 
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the  praftice  of  virtue,  but  1  am  for  no  voluntary  ignorance, 
in  a  gentleman,  of  any  thing  that  is  done  in  court  or  city. 
It  is  impoflible  a  man  fliould  be  perfeft.  and  therefore  there 
are  faults  I  would  connive  at,  if  1  could  n.>t  prevent  them; 
and  if  between  the  years  of  nineteen  and  three-aid  •^wenty, 
youthful  heat  fliould  fometimes  get  the  better  ot  h  s  chaftity, 
fi)  it  was  done  with  caution ;  fliould  he  on  fome  extraordina- 
ly  occafion,  overcome  by  the  prefling  folicitations  of  jovial 
friends,  drink  more  than  was  confident  with  ilridl  fobriety, 
(b  he  did  it  very  feldom,  and  found  it  not  to  interfere  with 
his  health  or  temper ;  or  if  by  the  height  of  his  mettle,  and 
great  provocation  in  a  juft  caufe,  he  had  been  drawn  into  a 
quarrel,  which  true  wifdom  and  a  lefs  ftridl  adherence  to  the 
niles  of  honour,  might  have  declined  or  prevented,  fo  it  never 
i  bcfcl  him  above  once  :  if  1  fay , he  fliould  have  happened  to  be 
guilty  of  thefe  things,  and  he  would  never  fpeak,  much  lefs 
brag  of  them  himfelf,  they  might  be  pardoned,  or  at  lead 
overlooked  at  the  age  I  named,  if  he  left  off"  then  and  con- 
tinued difcreet  for  ever  after.  The  very  difallers  of  youth, 
have  fometimes  frightened  gentlemen  into  a  more  fteady 
prudence,  than  in  all  probability  they  would  ever  have  been 
mafters  of  without  them.  To  keep  him  from  turpitude  and 
things  that  are  openly  fcandalous,  there  is  nothmg  better 
than  to  procure  him  free  accefs  in  one  or  two  noble  tamilies, 
where  his  frequent  attendance  is  counted  a  duty  :  and  while 
by  that  means  you  preferve  his  pride,  he  is  kept  in  a  con- 
tinual dread  of  fliame. 

A  man  of  a  tolerable  fortune,  pretty  near  accompliflied  as 
I  have  required  him  to  be,  that  ftiU  improves  himfelf  and 
fees  the  world  till  he  is  thirty,  cannot  be  difagreeable  to 
converfe  with,  at  leaft  while  he  continues  in  health  and  pro* 
fperity ,  and  has  nothing  to  fpoil  his  temper.  W'  hen  fuch  a 
one,  either  by  chance  or  appointment,  meets  with  thiee  or 
four  of  our  equals,  and  all  agree  to  pafs  away  a  few  hours  to- 
gether, the  whole  is  what  1  call  good  company.  There  is 
nothing  faid  in  it  that  is  not  either  inftrudive  or  divert- 
ing  to  a  man  of  fenfe.  It  is  poflible  they  may  not  always  be 
of  the  fame  opinion,  but  *  there  can  be  no  contell  between 
any,  but  who  fliall  yield  firft  to  the  other  he  diflbrs  from. 
One  only  fpeaks  at  a  time,  and  no  louder  than  to  be  plainly 
underdood  by  him  who  lits  the  fartheft  oft'.  The  greatcft 
pleafure  aimed  at  by  every  one  of  them,  is  to  have  the  latif- 
£|dion  of  pleating  others,  which  tliey  aU .  praftically  know 
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may  as  effedlually  be  done,  by  hearkening  with  attentioil  :. 
and  an  approving  countenance,  as  we  faid  very  good  things  >: 
ourfelves.  '  '  i 

Moll  people  of  any  tafte  would  like  fuch  a  converfation«^  r. 
and  juflly  prefer  it  to  being  alone,  when  they  knew  not  how  ; 
to  fpcnd  their  time  ;  but  if  they  could  employ  themfelves  ia  r 
fouiethini;  from  which  they  expefted,  either  a  more  folid  or  a  i 
more  laiting  fatisfaclion,  they  would  deny  themfelves  this  \ 
plcafure,  and  follow  what  was  of  greater  confequence  to.  : 
them.     But  would  not  a  man,  though  he  had  feen  no  mortal   ' 
irt  a  forrnight,  remain  alone  as  much  lo;iger,  rather  than  get    : 
into  coinpuny  of  noify  fellows,  that  take  dehght  in  contra*- 
diciiK..n,  and  place  a  glcry  in  picking  a  quarrel?  Would  not 
one  that  has  books  read  for  ever,  or  fet  himfelf  to  write  upon 
fome  fubjed  or  other,  rather  than  be  every  night  with  party- 
men  who  count  the  iiland  to  be  good  for  nothing,  while  their 
adverfaries  are  fufTered  to  live  upon  it  ?  Would  not  a  man  be 
by  himfelf  a  month,  and  go  to  bed  before  feven  a  clock,  ra- 
ther than  mix  with  fox-hunters,  who  having  all  day  long 
tried  in  vain  to  break  their  necks,  join  at  night  in  a  fecond 
attempt  upon  their  lives  by  drinking,  and  to  exprefs  their 
mirth,  arc  louder  in  fenfelefs  founds  within  doors,  than  their 
barking  and  lefs  troublefome  companions  are  only  without  ? 
I  have  no  great  value  for  a  man  who  would  not  rather  tire 
himlelf  with  walking ;  or  if  he  waslhut  up  fcatter  pins  about 
the  room  in  order  to  pick  them  up  again,  than  keep  compa- 
ny for  fix  hours  with  half  a  fcore  common  failors  the  day 
their  fhip  was  paid  off. 

I  will  grant,  neverthelefs,  that  the  greateft  part  of  man- 
kind, rather  than  be  alone  any  confiderable  time,  would  fub- 
mit  to  the  things  I  named  :  but  1  cannot  fee,  \Vhy  this  love 
of  company,  this  llrong  defire  after  fociety,  fliould  be  conftru- 
ed  fo  much  in  our  favour,  and  alleged  as  a  mark  of  fome  in- 
trinfic  worch  in  man,  not  to  be  found  in  other  animals.  For 
to  prove  from  it  the  goodncfs  of  our  nature,  and  a  generous 
love  in  man,  extended  beyond  himfelf  on  the  reil  of  his  fpe- 
cies,  by  virtue  of  which  he  was  a  fociable  creature,  this 
eagerncfs  after  company  and  averfion  of  being  alone,  ought 
to  have  been  mod  conipicuous,  and  mod  violent  in  the  beft 
of  their  kind ;  the  men  of  the  greateft  genius,  parts  and  ac- 
compliftiments,  and  thofe  who  are  the  leaft  fubjeft  to  vice  ; 
the  contrary  of  which  is  true.  The  weakeft  minds,  who  caa 
the  leaft  govern  their  paffions,  guilty  confciences  that  abhor 
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iefiexion,  and  the  worthlefs,  who  are  incapable  of  producing 
any  thing  of  their  own  that  is  ufeful,  are  the  greatell  enemies 
to  folitude,  and  will  take  up  with  any  company  rather  than 
be  without;  whereas,  the  men  of  fenfe  and  of  knowledge, 
that  can  think  and  contemplate  on  things,  and  fuch  as  are 
but  little  dillurbed  by  their  paffions,can  bear  to  be  by  them- 
lielves  the  longed  without  reluclancy ;  and,  to  avoid  noife, 
jfolly,  and  impertinence,  will  run  away  from  twenty  compa- 
nies; and,  rather  than  meet  with  any  thing  clifagrccable  to 
their  good  tafte,  will  prefer  their  clofet  or  a  garden,  nay,  a 
[common  or  a  defert  to  the  fociety  of  lome  men. 

But  let  us  fuppofe  the  love  of  company  fo  infcparable  from 
|our  fpecies,  that  no  man  could  endure  to  be  alone  one  ijkj* 
iment,  what  conclufions  could  be  drawn  from  this  ?  Docs  nut 
man  love  company,  as  he  does  every  thing  elfe,  for  his  ^^^\lk 
iaie?  No  friendfhips  or  civilities  are  lafting  that  are  mr  le- 
dprocaL  In  all  your  weekly  and  daily  meetings  for  ^liver- 
fion,  as  well  as  annual  feafls,  and  the  molt  iblemn  caroufals, 
eveiy  member  that  affifts  at  them  has  his  own  ends,  and  fome 
ftpquent  a  club  which  they  would  never  go  to  unlels  tbej 
were  the  top  of  it.  I  have  known  a  man  who  was  the  ora- 
cle of  the  company,  be  very  conltant,  and  as  uneafy  at  any 
thing  that  hindered  him  from  coming  at  the  hour,  leave  his 
ibciety  altogether,  as  foon  as  another  was  added  that  could 
match,  and  difputed  fuperiority  with  him.  There  are  peo- 
ple who  are  incapable  of  holding  an  argument,  and  yet  mali- 
cious enough  to  take  delight  in  hearing  others  wrangle ;  and 
though  they  never  concern  themfelves  in  the  controverfy, 
would  think  a  company  infipid  where  they  could  not  have 
that  diverfion.  A  good  houfe,  rich  furniture,  a  fme  garden, 
horfes,  dogs,  anceilors,  relations,  beauty,  ilrcngth,  excellen- 
cy in  any  thing  whatever ;  vices  as  well  as  virtue,  may  all 
he  accellary  to  make  men  long  for  fociety,  in  hopes  that 
what  they  value  themfelves  upon  will  at  one  tunc  or  other 
become  the  theme  of  the  difcourie,  and  give  an  inward  I'a- 
tisfadion  to  them.  Even  the  moll  polite  people  in  the 
world,  and  fuch  as  I  fpoke  of  at  firft,  give  no  plealiirc  to 
others  that  is  not  repaid  to  their  felf-love,  and  does  not  at 
laft  centre  in  themfelves,  let  them  wind  it  and  turn  it  as  thev 
Will  But  the  plained  demonftration  that  in  all  clubs  and 
focieties  of  converfable  people,  every  body  has  the  greatcft 
confiderationforhimfelf,  is,  that  the  difinterefted,  who  rather 
over-pays  than  wrangles ;  the  good  humoured^  that  is  wivev 
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wafpifti  nor  foon  offended  ;  the  cafy  and  indt)lent,  that  hati 
difputes  and  never  talks  for  triumph,  is  every  where  the  dai 
ling  of  the  company  :  whereas,  the  man  of  fenfe  and  knoH 
ledge,  that  will  not  be  impofed  upon  or  talked  out  of  his  ra 
Ton;  the  man  of  genius  and  fpirit,  that  can  fay  Iharp  and  vvitt 
things,  though  he  never  lafhes  but  what  defervcs  it ;  the  ma 
of  honour,  who  neither  gives  nor  takes  an  affront,  may  h 
efteemed,  but  is  feldom  fo  well  beloved  as  a  weaker  man  iei 
accompli  (hed. 

As  in  thefe  inftances,  the  friendly  qualities  arife  from  m 
contriving  perpetually  our  own  fatisfaction,  fo,  on  other  oc 
cafions,  they  proceed  from  the  natural  timidity  of  man,  an 
the  felicitous  care  he  takes  of  himfelf.  Two  Londoner 
whofe  bufinefs  oblige  them  not  to  have  any  commerce  togc 
ther,  may  know,  fee,  and  pafs  by  one  another  every  day  upo 
the  Exchange,  with  not  much  greater  civility  than  bul 
would :  kt  them  meet  at  Briftolthey  will  pull  ofli' their  hat 
and  on  the  leaft  opportunity  enter  into  converfation,  and  b 
glad  of  one  another's  company.  When  French,  Englifl 
aiid  Dutch,  meet  in  China,  or  any  other  Pagan  country,  be 
ing  all  Europeans,  they  look  upon  one  another  as  country 
men,  and  if  no  paflion  interferes,  will  feel  a  natural  propec 
fity  to  love  one  another.  Nay,  two  men  that  are  at  enmitj 
if  they  are  forced  to  travel  together,  will  often  lay  by  the; 
animofities,  be  affable,  and  converfe  in  a  friendly  manne 
efpecially  if  the  road  be  uniafe,  and  they  are  both  ftrangei 
in  the  place  they  are  to  go  to.  Thefe  things  by  fuperficii 
judges,  are  attributed  to  mans  fociablenefs,  his  natural  pre 
penlity  to  friendlhip  and  love  ot  company  ;  but  whoeve 
will  duly  examine  things,  and  look  into  man  more  narrowlj 
will  find,  that  on  all  thefe  occalions  we  only  endeavour  t 
llrengthen  our  interelt,  and  are  moved  by  the  caufcs  ahead 
alleged. 

What  I  have  endeavoured  hitherto,  has  been  to  prov< 
that  the  pulchrum  et  honejlum,  excellency  and  real  worth  c 
things  are  moll  comii.onlv  precarious  and  alterable  as  mode 
and  cuftoms  vary ;  that  confequentJy  the  inferences  draw 
from  their  certainty  are  inlignilicant,  and  that  the  generoi 
notions  concerning  the  natural  goodnefs  of  man  are  huittu 
as  they  tend  to  miliead,.and  aie  luerely  chimerical :  the  trut 
of  this  latter  1  have  iliullrated  by  the  molt  ODvious  exatiiple 
in  hiftory.  I  have  fpoke  of  our  love  of  company  and  aveiuo 
to  fdCiude,  exaiimcd  thoroughly  the  various  motives  ot  then 
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tud  made  it  appear  that  they  all  centre  in  felf-love.  I  intend 
DOW  to  inveftigate  into  the  nature  of  fociety,  and  diving 
into  the  very  rife  of  it,  make  it  evident,  that  not  the  good  and 
amiable,  but  the  bad  and  hateful  qualities  of  man,  his  imper- 
feAions  and  the  want  of  excellencies,  v^hich  other  creatures 
ire  endued  with,  arc  the  iirft  caules  that  made  man  fociable 
beyond  other  animals,  the  moment  after  he  lull  Paradife;  and 
that  if  he  had  remained  in  his  primitive  innoci^nce,  and  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  the  bleffings  that  attended  it,  there- is  no 
ftadow  of  probability  that  he  ever  would  have  become  that 
fociable  creature  he  is  now. 

How  necellary  our  appetites  and  pafllons  are  for  the  wel- 
fare of  all  trades  and  handicrafts,  has  been  futiiciently  prov- 
ed throughout  the  book,  and  that  they  are  our  bad  qualities, 
oratleaft  produce  them,  nobody  denies.  It  remauis  then, 
that  I  (hould  fet  forth  the  varietv  of  obllacles  that  hinder 
I  and  perplex  man  in  the  labour  he  is  conllantly  employed  in, 
Ae  procuring  of  what  he  wants ;  and  which  in  other  words 
is  called  the  buflnefs  of  felf-prefervation :  while,  at  the  lame 
time,  1  demonftrate  that  the  fociablenefs  of  man  arifes  owly 
fironi  tbefe  two  things,  vi^«  the  multiplicity  of  his  defires,  and 
the  continual  oppolition  he  meets  with  in  his  endeavoui^s  to 
gratify  them. 

The  obftacles  I  fpeak  of,  relate  either  to  our  own  frame, 
or  the  globe  we  inhabit,  1  mean  the  condition  of  it,  lince  it 
has  been  curfed.     1  have  often  endeavoured  to  contemplate 
fcparately  on  the  two  things  1  nanjcd  lail,  but  could  never 
keep  themafunder;  they  always  interfere  and  mix  with  one 
another ;  and  at  laft  make  up  together  a  frightful  chaos  of 
evil.     All  the  elements  are  our, enemies,  water  diowns  and 
fire  confumes  thofe  who  unfkiliully  approach  them.     The 
earth  in  a  thoufand  places  produces  plants,  and  other  vege- 
tables that  are  hurtful  to  man,  while  liie  feeds  and  cheriUies 
a  variety  of  creatures  that  are  noxious  to  him  ;  i;iid  fulfers  a 
legion  of  poifons  to  dwell  within  her  :  but  the  moll  unkind 
of  all  the  elements  is  that  which  we  cannot  live  one  moment 
without :  it  is  impoflible  to  repeat  all  the  injuries  we  receive 
from  the  wind  and  weather ;  and  though  the  greatelt  part  of 
niankind,  have  ever  been  employed  in  detending  their  fpe- 
cies  from  the  inclemency  of  the  air,  yet  no  art  or  labour  have 
hitherto  been  able  to  find  a  fecurity  againll  the  wild  rage  of 
(bme  meteors. 
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Hurricanes,  it  is  true,  happen  but  feldom,  and  fewmc 
fwallo.ved  up  by  earthquakes,  or  devoured  by  lions 
while  we  efcape  thofe  gigantic  mifchiefs,  we  are  perfecut 
trifles.  What  a  vaft  variety  of  infeds  are  tormenting  i 
what  multitudes  of  them  infult  and  make  game  of  us 
impunity  !  The  moft  defpicable  fcruple  not  to  trampl< 
graze  upon  us  as  cattle  do  upon  a  field :  whicbyet  is  ofter 
with,  if  moderately  they  ufe  their  fortune;  but  here 
our  clemency  becomes  a  vice,  and  fo  encroaching  are 
cruelty  and  cop  tempt  of  us  on  our  pity,  that  they  mak^ 
Halls  of  our  hands,  and  devour  our  young  ones  if  we  ai 
daily  vigilant  in  purfuing  and  deftroying  them. 

There  is  nothing  good  in  all  the  univerfe  to  the  bei 
figning  man,  if  either  through  miftake  or  ignorance  he 
mits  the  lead  failing  in  the  ufe  of  it ;  there  is  no  innoi 
or  integrity,  that  can  protect  a  man  from  a  thoufand 
chiefs  that  furround  him :  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  v 
which  art  and  experience  have  not  taught  us  to  turn  i 
blelBng.  Therefore  how  diligent  in  harveft  time  is  the 
bandman,  in  getting  in  his  crop  and  flieltering  it  from 
without  which  he  could  n«ver  have  enjoyed  it  I  As  fe 
differ  with  the  climates,  experience  has  taught  us  differ 
to  make  ufe  of  them,  and  in  one  part  of  the  globe  we 
fee  the  farmer  fow  while  he  is  reaping  in  the  other ;  fro 
which  We  may  learn  how  vaftly  this  earth  muft  have  be( 
tered  fince  the  fall  of  our  firlt  parents.  For  Ihould  we 
man  from  his  beautiful,  his  divine  original,  not  proud  oi 
dom  acquired  by  haughty  precept  or  tedious  experience 
endued  with  confummate  knowledge  the  moment  he 
formed ;  I  mean  the  ftate  of  innocence,  in  which  no  ai 
nor  vegetable  upon  earth,  nor  mineral  under  ground 
noxious  to  him,  and  himfelf  fecured  from  the  injuries  o 
air  as  well  as  all  other  harms,  was  contented  with  the  n 
faries  of  life,  which  the  globe  he  inhabited  furnifhed 
with,  without  his  affillance.  When  yet  not  confcio 
guilt,  he  found  himfelf  m  every  place  to  be  the  well  ot 
unrivalled  lord  of  all,  and  unaffeded  with  his  greatnefs 
wholly  wrapped  up  in  fublime  meditations  on  the  inl 
of  his  Creator,  who  daily  did  vouchfafe  intelligibly  to  i 
to  him,  and  vifit  without  mifchief. 

In  fuch  a  golden  age,  no  reafon  or  probability  can  1: 
leged,  why  mankind  ever. Ihould  have  raifed  themfelvej 
fuch  large  focieties  as  there  have  been  in  the  world,  as 
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IS  we  can  give  any  tolerable  account  of  it.  Where  a  man 
bas  every  thing  he  deiires.  and  nothing  to  vex  or  difturb  him, 
diere  is  nothing  can  be  added  to  his  happinefs ;  and  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  name  a  trade,  art,  fcience,  dignity,  or  employment, 
diat  would  not  be  fuperfliious  in  fuch  a  blefled  Hate.  If  we 
purfue  this  thought,  we  fhall  eafily  perceive  that  no  focieties 
could  have  fprung  from  the  amiable  virtues  and  loving  qua- 
lities ot  man;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  of  them  mull  have 
kid  the  origui  from  his  wants,  his  imperfedions,  and  the  va- 
liety  of  his  appetites  :  we  fhall  find  likewife,  that  the  more 
their  pride  and  vanity  are  difplayed.  and  all  their  defires  en- 
larged, the  more  capable  they  muil  be  of  being  raifed  into 
large  and  vaftly  numerous  focieties. 

Was  the  air  always  as  inoffenfive  to  our  naked  bodies,  and 
as  pleafent  as  to  our  thinking  it  is  to  the  generality  of  birds 
in  &ir  weather,  and  man  had  not  been  affedled  with  pride, 
loxuiy  and  hypocrify,  as  well  as  luft,  I  cannot  fee  what  could 
have  put  us  upon  the  invention  of  clothes  and  houfes.  I 
Ihall  fey  nothing  of  jewels,  of  plate,  painting,  fculpture,  fine 
famiture,  and  all  that  rigid  moralills  have  called  unnecefTary 
and  fuperfiuons :  but  if  we  were  not  foon  tired  with  walking 
a-foot,  and  were  as  nimble  as  fome  other  animals;  if  men 
were  naturally  laborious,  and  none  unreafonable  in  feeking 
and  indulging  their  eafe,  and  likewife  free  from  other  vices, 
and  the  ground  was  every  where  even,  fulid  and  clean,  who 
would  have  thought  of  coaches  or  ventured  on  a  horfe's  back? 
Whs^t  occafion  has  the  dolphin  for  a  fliip,  or  what  carriage 

(would  an  eagle  afk  to  travel  in  ? 
I  hope  the  .reader  knows,  that  by  fociety  I  underftand  a 
body  politic,  in  which  man  either  fubdued  by  fuperior  force, 
or  by  perfuafion  drawn  from  his  lavage  ftate,  is  become  a 
difciplined  creature,  that  can  find  Ills  own  ends  in  labouring 
for  others,  and  where  under  one  head  or  othcF  form  of  govern- 
ment, each  member  is  rendered  fubfervient  to  the  whole,  and 
all  of  them  by  cunning  management  are  made  to  adt  as  one. 
For  if  by  fociety  we  only  mean  a  number  of  people,  that 
without  rule  or  government,  fliould  keep  together,  out  of  a 
natural  affection  to  their  fpecies,  or  love  of  company,  as  a 
herd  of  cows  or  a  flock  ofihecp,  then  there  is  not  in  the 
world  a  more  unfit  creature  for  fociety  than  man ;  an  hun- 
dred of  them  that  fliould  be  all  equals,  under  no  fubjedion, 
or  fear  of  any  fuperior  upon  eaith,  could  never  live  together 
*wake  two  hours  without  quarrelling,  and  the  more  know- 
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ledge,  ftrength,  wit,  courage  and  refolution  there  was  among 
them,  the  worfe  it  would  be. 

It  is  probable,  that  in  the  wild  (late  of  nature,  parenti 
would  keep  a  fuperiority  over  their  children,  at  leaft  while 
they  were  in  ftrength,  and  that  even  afterwards,  the  re* 
inembrance  of  what  the  others  had  experienced,  might  pro* 
duce  in  them  fomething  between  love  aild  fear,  which  we 
call  reverence  :  it  is  probable,  likewif^,  that  the  fecond  gene* 
ration  following  the  example  of  the  (Irfl: ;  a  man  with  a  little 
cunning  would  always  be  able,  as  long  as  he  Uved  and  had  his 
fenfes,  to  maintain  a  fuperior  fway  over  all  his  own  offspring 
and  defcendants,  how  numerous  foever  they  might  grow. 
But  the  old  ftock  imce  dead,  the  fons  would  quarrel,  and 
there  could  be  no  peace  long,  before  there  had  been  war. 
Elderftiip  in  brothers  is  of  no  great  force,  and  the  pre-emi* 
nence  that  is  given  to  it,  only  invented  as  a  (hift  to  livein 
peace.  Man,  as  he  is  a  fearful  animal,  naturally  not  rapa« 
cious,  loves  peace  and  quiet,  and  he  would  never  fight,  if  no* 
body  offended  him,  and  he  could  have  what  he  fights  for 
without  it.  To  this  fearful  difpofition,  and  the  averfion  he 
has  to  his  being  diilurbed,  are  owing  all  the  various  projeds 
and  forms  of  government.  Monarchy,  without  doubt,  was 
the  firft.  Ariftocracy  and  democracy  were  two  different 
methods  of  mendmg  the  inconveniencies  of  the  firft,  and  a 
mixture  of  thefe  three  an  improvement  on  all  the  reft. 

But  be  we  iUvages  or  politicians,  it  is  impoffible  that  man, 
mere  fallen  man,  Ihould  ud:  with  any  other  view  but  to  pleafe 
himlelf  while  he  has  the  ufe  of  his  organs,  and  the  greateft 
extravagancy  cither  of  love  or  defpair  can  have  no  other 
centre.  There  is  no  difierence  between  will  and  pleufure  in 
one  lenfe,  and  every  motion  made  in  fpite  of  them  muft  be 
unnatural  and  convulfive.  Since,  then,  adion  is  fo  confined, 
and  we  are  always  forced  to  do  w^hat  we  pleafe,  and  at  the 
fame  time  our  thoughts  are  free  and  uncontroulccf,  it  is  im- 
poiiil)le  we  could  be  fociable  creatures  without  hypocrify. 
The  proof  of  this  is  plain,  fince  we  cannot  prevent  the 
ideas  that  arc  continually  ariling  within  us,  all  civil  com- 
merce would  be  loft,  if,  by  art  and  prudent  difiimulation 
we  had  not  learned  to  hide  and  ilifle  them ;  and  if  all  we 
t  link  was  to  be  laid  open  to  others,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
ic  is  to  ouri'elves,  it  is  impoflible  that,  endued  with  fpeech, 
we  could  be  fiiflcrable  to  one  another.  I  am  perfuaded  that 
every  reader  feels  the  truth  of  what  1  fay  ;  andl  tell  my  an^ 
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tagonift  that  hk  confcience  flies  in  his  fkce,  while  his  tongue 
is  preparing  to  refute  me.  In  all  civil  focietics  men  are 
taught  infenlibly  to  be  hypocrites  from  their  cradle;  no- 
body dares  to  own  that  he  gets  by  public  calamities,  or  even 
by  the  lojfe  of  private  perfons.  The  fexton  would  be  lloned 
fliould  he  wifti  openly  for  the  death  of  the  parifhoners, 
though  every  body  knew  that  he  had  nothing  elfe  to  live 
upon. 

To  me  it  is  a  great  pleafure,  when  I  look  on  the  affairs 
of  human  life,  to  behold  into  what  various,  and  often  llrangely 
oppofite  forms,  the  hope  of  gain  and  thoughts  of  lucre  fliape 
men,  according  to  the  different  employments  they  are  of, 
uid  ftations  they  are  in.  How  gay  and  merry  does  every 
&ce  appear  at  a  well  ordered  ball,  and  what  a  .folemn  fad- 
De(s  is  obferved  at  the  malquerade  of  a  funeral !  but  the  un- 
dertaker is  as  much  plealed  with  his  gains  as  the  dancing- 
mafter:  both  are  equally  tired  in  their  occupations,  and 
the  mirth  of  the  one  is  as  much  forced  as  the  gravity  of  the 
other  is  affedled.  Thofe  who  have  never  minded  tlie  con- 
vcrfation  of  a  fpruce  mercer,  and  a  young  lady  his  cuff  omer 
that  comes  to  his  ftiop,  have  negleded  a  fcene  of  life  that  is 
very  entertaining.  1  beg  of  my  fcrious  reader,  that  he 
would,  for  a  while,  abate  a  little  of  his  gravity,  and  fuflfer 
me  to  examine  thefe  people  feparately,  as  to  their  infide,  and 
the  different  motives  they  adl  from. 

His  buffnefs  is  to  fell  as  much  iilk  as  he  can  at  a  price  by 
which  he  fliall  get  what  he  propofes  to  be  reafonable,  ac- 
cording to  the  cuftomary  profits  of  the  trade.  ,  As  to  the 
lady,  what  flie  would  be  at  is  to  pleafe  her  fancy,  and  buy 
cheaper  by  a  groat  or  fixpence  per  yard  than  the  things  Ihe 
wants  are  commonly  fold  at.     From  the  imprellion  tlic  gal- 
lantry of  our  fex  has  made  upon  her,  ftie  imagines  (if  Ihe  be 
not  very  deformed )  that  flie  has  a  fine  mien  and  eidy  beliavi- 
our,  and  a  peculiar  fweetnefs  of  voice  ;  that  flic  is  handfunic^ 
and  if  not  beautiful,  at  leall  more  agreeable  than  moll  young 
women  Ihe  knows.     As  Ihe  has  no  pretenfions  to  piirchafe 
the  fame  things  withleJs  money  than  other  [.t:ui>le,  but  what 
are  built  on  her  good  quahties,  lb  Ihe  fcts  hcrlelf  oif  to  the 
bell  advantage  her  wu  and   difcretion   will  kt   her.     The 
thoughts  of  love  are  here  out  of  the  cafe ;  fo  on  the  one 
hand,  Ihc  has  no  room  for  playing  the  tyrant,  and  giving 
hcrfclt"angry  and  peevnh  airs,  and,  on  the  olijcr,  more  hb;  i  ty 
wi'peaking  kindly,  and  bcmg  affable  than  Ihe  can  have  al- 
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moft  on  any  other  occafion.  She  knows  that  abunda 
well-bred  people  come  to  his  fhop,  and  endeavours  t 
der  herfelf  as  amiable  as  virtue  and  the  rules  of  de 
allow  of.  •  Coming  with  fuch  a  refolution  of  behavioi 
cannot  meet  with  any  thing  to  ruffle  her  temper. 

Before  her  coach  is  yet  quite  flopped,  (he  is  apprc 
by  a  gentleman-like  man,  that  has  every  thing  clea 
faihionable  about  him,  who  in  low  obeifance  pays  her 
age,  and  as  foon  as  her  pleafure  is  known  that  ihe  has  t 
to  come  in,  hands  her  into  the  fhop,  where  imlnediat 
flips  from  her,  and  through  a  by-way  that  remains 
only  for  half  a  moment,  with  great  addrefs  entrenche 
felf  behind  the  counter :  here  facing  her,  with  a  pre 
zeverence^and  modifh  phrafe,  he  begs  the  favour  of  kn 
her  commands.  Let  her  fay  and  diflike  what  (he  p 
fhe  can  never  be  diredUy  contradidled :  (he  deals  with 
in  whom  confummate  patience  is  one  of  the  myfteries 
trade,  and  whatever  trouble  fhe  creates  (he  is  fure  tc 
nothing  but  the  moft  obliging  language,  and  has  alwa; 
fore  her  a  cheerful  countenance,  where  joy  and  refped 
to  be  blended  with  good  humour,  and  altogether  ma^ 
an  artificial  ferenity  more  engaging  than  untaught  na 
able  to  produce. 

When  two  perfons  are  fo  well  met,  the  converfatior 
be  very  agreeable,  as  well  as  extremely  mannerly,  tl 
they  talk  about  trifles.  While  flie  remains  irrelblute 
to  take,  he  feems  to  be  the  fame  in  advifing  her ;  and  i 
cautious  how  to  diredl  her  choice ;  but  when  once  (1 
made  it  and  is  fixed,  he  immediately  becomes  pofitive 
it  is  the  beft  of  the  fort,  extols  her  fancy,  and  the  m< 
looks  upon  it,  the  more  he  wonders  he  fliould  not  1 
have  dilbovered  the  pre-eminence  of  it  over  any  thing 
in  his  (hop.  By  precept,  example,  and  great  applic 
he  has  learned  unoblerved  to  Aide  into  the  inmoil  r< 
of  the  foul,  found  the  capacity  of  his  cuftomers,  anc 
out  their  blind  fide  unknown  to  them  :  by  all  whicl 
inltrudcd  in  fifty  other  Itratagems  to  make  her  over 
her  own  judgment  as  well  as  the  commodity  ihe  woul( 
chafe.  The  greatell  advantage  he  has  over  her,  lies 
moll  material  part  of  the  commerce  between  them,  tl 
bate  about  the  price,  which  he  knows  to  a  farthing,  ai 
is' wholly  ignorant  of:  therefore  he  no  where  more  e 
6ufly  impol'es  on  her  underllanding :  and  though  here  ] 
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liberty  of  telling  what  lies  he  pleafes,  as  to  the  prime 
and  the  money  he  has  refufed,  yet  he  trufts  not  to 
only ;  but,  attacking  her  vanity,  makes  her  believe  the 
incredible  things  in  the  world,  concerning  his  own 
iknels  and  her  fuperior  abilities  ;  he  had  taken  a  refolu- 
he  fays,  never  to  part  with  that  piece  under  fuch  a  price, 
(he  has  the  power  of  talking  him  out  of  his  goods  beyond 
ay  body  he  ever  fold  to :  he  pro  tells  that  he  lofcs  by  his 
but  feeing  that  flie  has  a  fancy  for  it,  and  is  refolvcd  to 
no  more,  rather  than  difoblige  a  lady  he  has  fuch  an  un- 
imon  value  for,  he  will  let  her  have  it,  and  only  begs 
It  another  time  (he  will  not  ftand  fo  hard  with  him.  In 
mean  time,  the  buyer,  who  knows  that  flie  is  no  fool,  and 
a  voluble  tongue,  is  eafily  perfuaded  that  fhe  has  a  very 
rinning  way  of  talking,  and  thinking  it  fufficient,  for  the 
like  of  good-breeding,  to  difown  her  merit,  and  in  fome 
firitty  repartee  retort  the  compliment,  he  makes  her  fwallow 
^ery  contentedly,  the  fubftance  of  every  thing  he  tells  her. 
The  upfhot  is,  that,  with  the  fatisfaclion  of  having  faved 
X&nepence  per  yard,  fhe  has  bought  her  lilk  cxadly  at  the 
lame  price  as  any  body  elfe  might  have  done,  and  often  gives 
fixpence  more  than,  rather  than  not  have  fold  it,  he  would 
kve  taken. 

It  is  poflible  that  this  lady,  for  want  of  being  fufliciently 
flattered,  for  a  fault  flie  is  plcafed  to  find  in  his  behaviour, 
or  perhaps  the  tying  of  his  neckcloth,  or  fome  other  diflike 
88  fubftantial,  may  be  lofl:,  and  her  cuftom  bellowed  on 
fome  other  of  the  fraternity.  But  where  many  of  them  live 
in  a  duller,  it  is  not  always  eafily  determined  which  fliop  to 
go  to,  and  the  re^fons  fome  of  the  fair  fex  have  for  their 
choice,  are  often  very  whimfical,  and  kept  as  great  a  fecret.  We 
never  follow  our  inclinations  with  more  freedom,  than  where 
they  cannot  be  traced,  and  it  is  unreafonable  for  others  to 
fufpedl  them.  A  virtuous  wor^an  has  preferred  one  houfc 
to  all  the  reft,  becaufe  flie  had  fecn  a  handfome  fellow  in  it, 
and  another  of  no  bad  characler  for  having  received  greater 
civility  before  it,  than  had  been  paid  her  any  where  elfe, 
when  Ihe  had  no  thoughts  of  buying,  and  was  going  to 
Paul's  church  :  for  among  the  fafliionable  mercers,  the  fair 
dealer  muft  keep  before  his  own  door,  and  to  draw  in  ran- 
dom cuftomers,  make  ufe  of  no  other  freedom  or  importuni- 
ties than  an  obfequious  air,  with  a  fubmilfive  pofture,  and  per- 
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•     haps  a  bow  to  every  well  dreffed  female  that  ofiers  to  la 
towards  his  (hop. 

What  I  have  faid  laft,  makes  me  think  on  another  way 
inviting  cuftomersy  the  moft  diftant  in  the  world  from  wh 
I  have  been  fpeaking  of,  I  mean  that  which  is  pradtifed  1 
the  watermen,  efpecially  on  thofe  whom,  by  their  mien  ai 
garb,  they  know  to  be  peafants.     It  is  not  unpleafant  to  d 

~  half  a  dozen  people  furround  a  man  they  never  faw  in  the 
lives  before,  and  two  of  them  that  can  get  the  neareft,  cla] 
ping  each  an  arm  over  his  neck,  hug  him  in  as  loving  ai 
familiar  a  manner,  as  if  he  was  their  brother  newly  con 
home  from  an  Eaft  India  voyage  ;  a  third  lays  hold  of  1 
hand,  another  of  his  fleeve,  his  coat,  the  buttons  of  it,  < 
any  thing  he  can  come  at,  while  a  fifth  or  a  fixth,  who  h 
fcampered  twice  round  him  already,  without  being  able 
get  at  him,  plants  himfelf  diredly  before  the  man  in  hoi 
and  within  three  inches  of  his  nofe,  contradidling  his  rivj 
with  an  open  mouthed  cry,  (hows  him  a  dreadfol  fet  of  larj 
teeth,  and  a  fmall  remainder  of  chewed  bread  and  chcd 
which  the  countryman's  arrival  had  hindered  from  beii 
fwallowed. 

At  all  this  no  offence  is  taken,  and  the  peafant  jufl 
thinks  they  are  making  much  of  him  ;  therefore,  far  fro 
oppoiing  them,  he  patiently  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  puftied 
pulled  which  way  the  ftrength  that  furrounds  him  fhall  c 
redl.  He  has  not  the  delicacy  to  find  fault  with  a  mai 
breath,  who  has  jnft  blown  out  his  pipe,  or  a  greafy  head 
hair  that  is  rubbing  againil  his  chops :  Dirt  and  fweat 
has  been  ufed  to  from  his  cradle,  and  it  is  no  difturbance 
him  to  hear  half  a  fcore  people,  fome  of  them  at  his  ear,  ai 
the  furthtll  not  five  foot  from  him,  bawl  out  as  if  he  w 
a  hundred  yards  off:  He  is  confcious  that  he  makes  no  li 
noife  when  he  is  merry  himfelf,  and  is  fecretly  pleafed  wi 
their  boilterous  ufoges.  The  bawling  and  pulling  him  abo 
he  conftrues  the  v/ay  it  is  intended  ;  it  is  a  courtfliip  he  c 
feel  and  underftand  :  He  c:«nnot  help  wifliing  them  well  I 
the  eflecm  thev  fecm  to  have  for  him  :  He  loves  to  be  tak 
notice  of,  and  admires  the, Londoners  for  being  fo  prefling 
the  offers  of  their  fervice  to  him,  for  the  value  of  threepen 
or  lefs ;  whereas,  in  the  country  at  the  fhop  he  ufes,  he  c 
have  nothing  but  he  muft  firft  tell  them  what  he  wants,  ar 
though  he  lays  out  three  or  four  fliiUings  at  a  time,  1: 
hardly  a  word  fpoke  to  him  unlefs  it  be  in  anfwer  to  a  qu( 
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tion  himfelf  is  forced  to  afk  firft.  This  alacrity  in  his  be- 
half moves  his  g^titude,  and,  unwilling  to  difoblige  any, 
ficom  his  heart  he  knows  not  whom  to  choofe.  I  have  feen 
a  man  think  all  this,  or  fomething  like  it,  as  plainly  as  I  tould 
fee  the  nofe  in  his  face ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  move  along 
very  contentedly  under  a  load  of  watermen,  and  with  a 
Imiling  countenance  carry  feven  or  eight  ftone  more  than 
his  own  weight  to  the  water  fide. 

If  the  little  mirth  I  have  (hown,  in  the  drawing  6f  thefe 
two  images  from  low  life,  milbecomes  me,  1  am  forry  for 
Jt^  but  1  promife  not  to  be  guilty  of  that  fault  any  more, 
and  will  now,  without  lofs  of  time,  proceed  with  my  argu- 
ment in  artlefs  dull  fimplicity,  ^nd  demonftrate  the  grofs 
error  of  thofe,  who  imagine  that  the  focial  virtues,  and  the 
amiable  qualities  that  are  praife-worthy  in  us,  are  equally 
beneficial  to  the  public  as  they  are  to  the  individual  perfons 
tbat  are  poflefled  of  them,  and  that  the  means  of  thriving, 
and  whatever  conduces  to  the  welfare  and  real  happinei's  of 
private  families,  muft  have  the  fame  eSe&,  upon  the  whole 
fociety.  This,  I  confefs,  1  have  laboured  for  all  along,  and 
1  flatter  myfelf  not  unfuccefsfully  :  But  1  hope  nobody  will 
lite  a  problem  the  worfe  for  feeing  the  truth  of  it  proved 
more  ways  than  one. 

It  is  certain,  that  the  fewer  defires  a  man  has,  and  the  lefs 
he  covets,  the  more  eafy  he  is  to  himfelf ;  the  more  adlive  he 
is  to  fupply  his  own  wants,  and  the  lefs  he  nrequires  to  be 
waited  upon,  the  more  he  will  be  beloved,  and  the  lefe 
trouble  he  is  in  a  family  ;  the  more  he  loves  peace  and  con- 
cord, the  more  charity  he  has  for  his  neighbour,  and  the 
more  he  fhines  in  real  virtue,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  in 
proportion  he  is  acceptable  to  God  and  man.  But  let  us  be 
juft,  what  benefit  can  thefe  things  be  of,  or  what  earthly 
good  can  they  do,  to  promote  the  wealth,  the  glory,  and 
worldly  greatnefs  of  nations  ?  It  is  the  fenfual  courtier  that 
fets  no  limits  to  his  luxury  ;  the  fickle  ftrumpet  rhat  invents 
new  falhions  every  week  ;  the  haughty  duchefs  that  in  equi- 
page, entertainments,  and  all  her  behaviour,  would  imitate  a 
princefs  j  the  profufe  rake  and  hivifli  heir,  that  fcatter  about 
their  money  without  wit  or  judgment,  buy  every  thing 
they  fee,  and  either  deftroy  or  give  it  away  the  next  day  ;  th^ 
covetous  and  perjured  villain  that  fqueezed  an  imnienfe  ti*ea- 
fore  from  the  tears  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  left  the  pro- 
^gals  the  money  to  fpend :  It  is  thefe  that  are  the  ^rey  aitvA 
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proper  food  of  a  full  grown  Leviathan ;  or,  in  other 
fuch  is  the  calamitous  condition  of  human  affairs,  tl 
itand  in  need  of  the  plagues  and  monllei-s  1  named,  t 
all  the  variety  of  labour  performed,  which  the  (kill  o 
is  capable  of  inventing  in  order  to  procure  an  honed 
hood  to  the  vail  multitudes  of  working  poor,  that  are  ] 
ed  to  make  a  Ijlrge  fociety  :  And  it  is  folly  to  imagine 
great  and  wealthy  nations  can  fublift,  and  be  at  once  j 
ful  and  polite  without. 

1  proteft  againll  Popery  as  much  as  ever  Luther  an 
vin  did,  or  Queen  Elizabeth  herielf ;  but  I  believe  fro 
heart,  that  the  Reformation  i^as  fcarce  been  more  inftr 
tal  in  rendering  the  kingdoms  and  ftates  that  have  em 
it,  flourilhing  beyond  other  nations,  than  the  iilly  and 
cious  invention  of  hooped  and  quilted  petticoats, 
this  ihould  be  denied  me  by  the  enemies  of  priellly 
at  lead  I  am  furc  that,  bar  the  great  men  who  have 
for  and  againft  that  layman's  blelling,  it  has,  from  its 
ning  to  this  day,  not  employed  fo  many  hands,  hone 
duftrious  labouring  hands,  as  the  abominable  impro\ 
on  female  luxury,  1  named,  has  done  in  few  years.    R 
is  one  thing,  and   trade  is  another.     He   that  give: 
trouble  to  thoufands  of  his  neighbours,  and  invents  th 
operofe  manufactures,  is.  right  or  wrong,  the  greateft 
to  the  focietv. 

What  a  burtle  is  there  to  be  made  in  feveral  parts 
world,  before  a  fine  fcarlet  or  crimibn  cloth  can  be  proc 
what  multiplicity  of  trades  and  artificers  mull  beemp 
Not  only  fuch  as  are  obvious,  as  woolcombers,  fpinne 
weaver,  the  cloth  worker,  the  fcourcr,  the  dyer,  the 
the  drawer,  and  the  packer ;  but  others  that  are  m( 
mote,  and  might  fcem  toreign  to  it ;  as  the  mill-wrigl 
pcwterer,  and  the  chemill,  which  yet  are  all  necelR 
well  as  a  great  number  of  other  handicrafts,  to  ha 
tools,  utenfils,  and  other  implements  belonging  to  the 
already  named  :  But  all  thel'e  things  are  done  at  hon 
may  be  performed  without  extraordinary  fatigue  or  d; 
the  mod  frightful  profpccl  is  left  behind,  when  we  rcf 
the  toil  and  hazard  that  are  to  be  undergone  abroad,  t 
feas  we  are  to  go  over,  the  diilerent  chmates  we  are 
dure,  and  the  feveral  naticms  we  mud  be  obliged  to  fo 
afliilancc.  Spai»i  alone,  it  is  true,  might  furnilh  u 
wool  to  make  the  fined  cloth  3  but  what  Ikill  and 
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It  experience  and  ingenuity,  are  required  to  dye  it  of 

iBi  ^bfe  beautiful  colours  !    How  widely  are  the  drugs,   arid 

ingredients,  difperfed  through  the  univerfe  that  arc  to 

in  one  kettle !  Allum,  indeed,  we  have  of  our  own ; 

we  might  have  from  the  Rhine,  and  vitriol  from  Him- 

^xiHuj;  all  this  is  in  Europe  ;  but  then  for  faltpetre  in  quan- 

r,  we  are  forced  to  go  as  far  as  the  Eall  Indies.     Coche- 

^-■«flW»  unknown  to  the  ancients,  is  not  much  nearer  to  us, 

)ugh  in  a  quite  different  part  of  the'earth  :  we  buy  it,  it 

true,  from  the  Spaniards ;  but  not  bein;;  their  produA, 

are  forced  to  fetch  it  for  us  from  the  remoteft  corner  of 

new  world  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  '  While  fo  many  failors 

broiling  in  the  fun,  and  fwehered  witli  heat  in  the  call 

weft  of  us,  another  fet  of  them  are  freezing  in  the  north, 

fetch  potaflies  from  Ruflia. 

When  we  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  -he  variety 
tf  toil  and  labour,  the  hardfliips  and  calamities  that  mull  be 
[undergone  to  compafs  the  end  I  fpeak  of,  and  we  coniider 
vaft  rifes  and  perils  that  are  run  in  thofe  voyages,  and 
that  few  of  them  are  ever  made  but  at  the  expence,  not  only 
of  the  health  and  welfare,  but  even  the  lives  of  many :  When 
we  are  acquainted  with,  I  fay,  and  duly  confider  the  things 
I  named,  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  conceive  a  tyrant  fo  inhu- 
man, and  void  of  fhame,  that,  beholding  things  in  the  fame 
view,  he  fhould  exact  fuch  terrible  fervices  from  his  inno- 
cent flaves ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  dare  to  own,  that  he  did 
it  for  no  other  reafon,  than  the  fatisfadion  a  man  receives 
from  having  a  garment  made  of  fcarlet  or  crimfon  cloth. 
Bat  to  what  height  of  luxury  mull  a  nation  be  arrived,  where 
not  only  the  king's  oliicers,  but  likewife  the  guards,  even  the 
private  foldiers,  fliould  have  fuch  impudent  defires  ! 

But  if  we  turn  the  profpeft,  and  look  on  all  thofe  labours 

as  fo  many  voluntary  adions,  belonging  to  difterent  callings 

and  occupations,  that  men  are  brought  up  to  for  a  livelihood, 

and  in  which  every  one  works  for  himlelf,  how  much  foever 

he  may  feem  to  labour  for  others :  If  we  confider,  that  even 

the  faUors  who  undergo  the  greateft  hardfnips,  as  foon  as  one 

voyage  is  ended,  even  after  Ihipwreck,  are  looking  out,  and 

foliciting  for  employment  in  another :  If  we  confider,  I  fay, 

and  look  on  thefe  things  in  another  view,  we  Ihall  find,  that 

}^t  labour  of  the  poor  is  fo  far  from  being  a  burden  and  an 

^pofition  upon  them,  that  to  have  employment  is  a  blcffing, 

^fcuch,  in  their  addrefles  to  Heaven,  they  pray  for,  and  to 

0.3 
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to  procure  it  for  the  generality  of  them,  is  the  greateft  care 
of  every  legiflature. 

As  children,  and  even  infants,  are  the  apes  of  others,  fo 
all  youth  have  an  ardent  defire  of  being  men  and  women, 
and  become  often  ridiculous  by  their  impatient  endeavours 
to  appear  what  every  body  fees  they  are  not ;  all  large  focie- 
ties  are  not  a  little  indebted  to  this  folly  for  the  perpetuity, 
or  at  lead  long  continuance,  of  trades  once  eftablifhed.  What 
pains  will  young  people  take,  and  what  violence  will  they 
hot  commit  upon  themfelves,  to  attain  to  iniignificant,  and 
often  blameable  quaUfications,  which,  for  want  of  judgment 
knd  experience,  they  admire  in  others,  that  are  fuperior  to 
them  in  age  !  This  fohdnefs  of  imitation  makes  them  accuf- 
tom  themfelves,  by  degrees,  to  the  ufe  of  things  that  were 
irkfome,  if  not  intolerable  to  them  at  firft,  till  they  know 
not  how  to  leave  them,  and  are  often  very  forry  for  hav- 
ing inconiiderately  increafed  the  neceflaries  of  life  without 
any  neceflity.     What  eftates  have  been  got  by  tea  and  cof- 
fee !  What  a  vaft  traffic  is  drove,  what  a-variety  of  labour  is 
performed  in  the  world,  to  the  maintenance  of  thoufands  of 
families  that  altogether  depend  on  two  filly,  if  not  odious 
cuftoms ;  the  taking  of  fnufF,  and  fmoking  of  tobacco ;  both 
which,  it  is  certain,  do  infinitely  more  hurt  than  good  to  thofe 
that  are  addicted  to  them  !     1  Ihall  go  further,  and  demon- 
ftrate  the  ufefulnefs  of  private  lofles  and  misfortunes  to  th^ 
public,  and  the  folly  of  our  wifhes,  when  we  pretend  to  b< 
moft  wife  and  ferious.     The  fire  of  London  was  a  great  ca- 
lamity ;  but  if  the  carpenters,  bricklayers,  fmiths,  and  all,  nc: 
only  that  are  employed  in  building,  but  likewife  thofe  th^ 
made  and  dealt  in  the  fame  manufadlures,  and  other  me  - 
chandiles  that  were  burfit,  and  other  trades  again  that  gc: 
by  them  when  they  were  in  full  employ,  were  to  vote  agaii^ 
thofe  who  lofl:  by  the  fire,  the  rejoicings  would  equal,  if  ncr 
exceed  the  complaints.     In  recruiting  what  is  loll  and  de^ 
troyed  by  fire,  ftorms,  fea-fights,  iieges,  battles,  a  confider: 
able  part  of  trade  confifts ;  the  truth  of  which,  and  whatev^ 
I  have  laid  oi" the  nature  of  fociety,  will  plainly  appear  fro^ 
whcit  folljws. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  tafk  to  enumerate  all  the  advar^ 
tages  and  different  benefits,  that  accrue  to  a  nation,  on  ac: 
count  of  fhipping  and  navigation  ;  but  if  we  only  take  intr 
coniideration  the  Ihips  themfelves,  and  every  veflel  great  an* 
fmull  that  m  made  ufe  of  for  water-carriage,  from  the  lea^ 
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\pheriy  to  a  firft  rate  man  of  war ;  the  timber  and  hands 
that  are  employed  in  the  building  of  them  ;  and  confider 
the  pitch,  tar,  rofin,  greafe ;  the  mafts,  yards,  faik  and  rigg- 
ings ;  the  variety  of  fmiths  work ;  the  cables,  oars,  and  every 
thing  elfe  belonging  to  them ;  we  Ihall  find,  that  to  fumifh 
only  fuch  a  nation  as  ours  with  all  the  neceflaries,  make  up 
a  confiderable  part  of  the  trafEc  of  Europe,  without  fpeaking 
of  the  ftores  and  ammunition  of  all  forts,  that  are  confumed 
in  them,  or  the  mariners,  waterman  and  others,  vnih  their 
families,  that  are  maintained  by  them. 

But  {hould  we,  on  the  other  hand,  take  a  view  of  the  ma- 
nifold mifchiefs  and  variety  of  evils,  moral  as  well  as  natu- 
ral, that  befal  nations^  on  the  fcore  of  feafaring,  and  their 
commerce  with  ftrangers,  the  profpeft  would  be  very  fright- 
ful j  and  could  we  fuppofe  a  large  populous  ifland,  that 
ihould  be  wholly  unacquainted  with  fhips  and  fea  affairs, 
but  otherwife  a  wife  and  well-governed  people ;  and  that 
fome  angel,  or  their  genius,  Ihould  lay  before  them  a  fchenie 
or  draught,  where  they  might  fee  on  the  one  fide,  all  the 
riches  and  real  advantages  that  would  be  acquired  by  navi- 
gation in  a  thoufand  years;  and  on  the  other,  the  wealth  and 
lives  that  would  be  lofl,  and  all  the  other  calamities,  that 
Would  be  unavoidably  fuftained  on  account  of  it  during  the 
iame  time,  I  am  confident,  they  would  look  upon  fliips  with 
tiorror  and  deteflation,  and  that  their  prudent  rulers  would 
Severely  forbid  the  making  and  inventing  all  buildings  or 
^nachines  to  go  to  fea  with,  of  what  fhape  or  denomination 
Ibever,  and  prohibit  all  fuch  abeminable  contrivances  on 
^reat  penalties,  if  not  the  pain  of  death. 

But  to  let  alone  the  neceflary  confequence  of  foreign  trade, 
Xht  corruption  of  manners,  as  well  as  plagues,  poxes,  and 
other  difeafes,  that  are  brought  to  us  by  Ihipping,  fhculd  we 
only  cafl  our  eyes  on  what  is  cither  to  be  imputed  to  the 
'Vfind  and  weather,  the  treachery  of  the  feas,  the  ice  of  the 
nurth,  the  vermin  of  the  fouth,  the  darkncfs  of  nights,  and 
iinwholefomenefs  of  climates,  or  elfe  occafioned  by  the  want 
of  good  provifions,  and  the  faults  of  mariners,  and  unlkilful- 
nefs  of  ibme,  and  the  negled  and  drunken nefs  of  others  j 
^nd  (hould  we  confider  the  loffes  of  men  and  treafure  fwal- 
'nwed  up  in  the  deep,  the  tears  and  necellities  of  widows  and 
^^hans  made  by  the  fea,  the  ruin  of  merchants  and  the  con- 
sequences, the  continual  anxieSties  that  parents  and  wives  are 
*^  for  the  iafefy  of  their  children  and  huVVaud?^,  'c^tv^  TVo\.io\- 
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get  the  many  pangs  and  heart-aches  that  are  felt  throughc 
a  trading  nation,  by  owners  and  infurers,  at  every  blall 
wind  ;  fliould  we  cafl  our  eyes,  I  lay,  on  thefe  things,  co 
fider  with  due  attention  and  give  them  the  weight  they  d 
ferve,  would  it  nr»t  be  amazing,  how  a  nation  of  thinki; 
people  fliould  talk  of  their  fliips  and  navigation  as  a  pec 
liar  blefling  to  them,  and  placing  an  uncommon  felicity 
having  an  infinity  of  velVels  difperfed  through  the  wi 
world,  and  always  fome  g'^ing  to  and  others  coming  frc 
every  part  oti  the  univerfe  ? 

Bur  let  us  once,  in  our  cpnfideration  on  thefe  things,  co 
fine-  ourfelves  to  what  the  fliips  fufFer  only,  the  veflels  thei 
felves,  with  their  rigging  and  appurtenances,  without  thiu 
ing  on  the  freight  they  carry,  or  the  hands  that  work  thei 
and  we  (hall  find  that  the  damage  fufl:ained  that  way  onl 
is  very  confiderable,  and  muft  one  year  with  another  amoii 
to  vaft  fums ;  the  fliips  that  are  foundered  at  fea,  fplit  agaii 
rocks  and  fwallowed  up  by  fands,  fome  by  the  fiercenefs 
tempefts  altogether,  others  by  that  and  the  want  of  pilo 
experience,  and  knowledge  of  the  coafts :  the  mafts  that  2 
blown  down,  or  forced  to  be  cut  and  thrown  overboard,  t 
yards,  fails,  and  cordage  of  different  fizes  that  are  deftroy 
by  ftorms,  and  the  anchors  that  are  loft: :  add  to  thefe  t 
neceflary  repairs  of  leaks  fprung,  and  other  hurts  recciv 
from  the  rage  of  winds,  and  the  violence  of  the  VN'aves  :  ma 
fliips  arc  fet  qn  Are  by  careleflhefs,  and  the  eflcds  of  ftrong 
quors,  which  none  are  more  addidcd  to  than  failors  :  fon 
times  unhealthy  chmates,  at  others  the  badnefs  of  provifi 
breed  fatal  diltempers,  that  fwcep  away  the  greatcft  part 
the  crew,  and  not  a  few  fliips  arc  loft:  for  want  of  hands. 

Thefe  are  all  calamities  infeparable  from  navigation,  a 
feem  to  be  great  impediments  that  clog  the  wheels  of  forei 
commerce,  flow  happy  would  a  merchant  think  himielt 
his  fliips  fliould  always  have  fine  weather,  and  the  wind 
wiflied  for,  and  every  mariner  he  employed,  from  the  high 
to  the  lowell,  be  a  knowing  experienced  failor,  and  a  carel 
fober,  good  man  I  Was  fuch  a  felicity  to  be  had  for  prayc 
what  owner  of  fliips  is  there,  or  dealer  in  Europe,  nay,  1 
whole  world,  who  woifld  not  be  all  day  long  teazing  IIea\ 
to  obtain  fuch  a  blefling  for  himfelf,  without  regard  to  wl 
detriment  it  would  do  to  others?  Such  a  petition  would  c 
tainly  be  a  very  unconfcionable  one  ;  yet  where  is  the  n: 
who  imagines  not  that  he  has  a  right  to  make  it  ^  And  the 
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fbtc,  as  every  one  pretends  to  an  equal  claim  to  thofe  favours, 
kt  us,  without  reflefting  on  the  impoffibility  ot  its  being 
tnie,  fuppofe  all  their  prayers  effeftual  and  their  wiflies  an- 
fwered,  and  afterwards  examine  into  the  refult  of  fuch  a  hap- 
pinefs. 

Ships  would  laft  as  long  as  timber  houfes  to  the  full,  be- 
caufe  they  are  as  ftrongly  built,  and  the  latter  are  liable  to 
fiiffer  by  high  winds  and  other  ftorms,  which  the  firft,  by  our 
foppofition,  are  not  to  be  :  fo  that,  before  there  would  be  any 
real  occalion  for  new  f|iips,  the  mafter  builders  now  in  being, 
aod  every  body  under  them,  that  is  fet  to  work  about  them, 
would  all  die  a  natural  death,  if  they  were  not  ftarved  or 
come  to  fome  untimely  end  :  for,  in  the  firft  place,  all  fhips 
bving  profpcrous  gales,  and  never  waiting  for  the  wind, 
they  would  make  very  quick  voyages  both  out  and  home  : 
fecondly,  no  merchandifes  would  be  damaged  by  the  fea,  or 
by  ftrefs  of  weather  thrown  overboard,  but  the  entire  lading 
would  always  come  fafe  afliore  ;  and  hence  it  would  follow, 
that  three  parts  in  four  of  the  merchantmen  already  made, 
would  be  fuperfluous  for  the  prefent,  and  the  ftock  of  fhips 
that  are  now  in  the  world,  fervc  a  vaft  many  years.  Malls 
and  yards  would  laft  as  long  as  the  veflels  themfelves,  and  we 
ihould  not  need  to  trouble  Norway  on  that  fcore  a  great 
while  yet.  The  fails  and  rigging,  indeed,  of  the  few  (hips 
made  ufe  of  would  wear  out,  but  not  a  quarter  part  fo  faft  aa 
now  they  do,  for  they  often  fufFer  more  in  one  hour's  ftorm, 
than  in  ten  days  fair  weather. 

Anchors  and  cables  there  would  be  feldom  any  occafion 
for,  and  one  of  each  would  laft  a  fnip  time  out  of  mind :  this 
article  alone,  would  yield  many  a  tedious  holiday  to  the  an- 
chor-fmiths  and  the  rope-yards.  This  general  want  of  con- 
fumption  would  have  fuch  an  influence  on  the  timber- 
merchants,  and  all  that  import  iron,  fail-cloth,  hemp,  pitch, 
tar,  Stc.  that  four  parts  in  five  of  what,  in  the  beginning  of 
this  reflection  on  fea-aflairs,  I  faid,  made  a  confiderablc 
branch  of  the  trafiic  of  Europe,  would  be  entirely  loft. 

I  have  only  touched  hitherto  on  the  confequences  of  this 
blefling  in  relation  to  Ihipping,  but  it  would  be  detrimental 
to  all  other  branches  of  trade  befides,  and  deftrudive  to  the 
poor  of  every  country,  that  exports  any  thing  of  their  own 
growth  or  manufacture.  The  goods  and  merchandifes  that 
every  year  go  to  the  deep,  that  are  fpoiled  at  fea  by  fait 
water,  by  heat,  hy  vennine,  deftroyed  by  &t^  oi  \o^  x.o  \Jwt 
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merchant  by  other  accidents,  all  owing  to  ftorms  or  tedioui 
voyages,  or  elfe  the  negleft  or  rapacity  of  failors ;  fuch  goods, 
I  fay,  and  merchandifes  are  a  coniiderable  part  of  what  eveiy 
year  is  fent  abroad  throughout  the  world,  and  muft  have  em« ; 
ployed  great  multitudes  of  poor,  before  they  could  come  on 
board.     A  hundred  bales  of  cloth  that  are  burnt  or  funk  in  | 
the  Mediterranean,  are  as  beneficial  to  the  poor  in  England,  . 
as  if  they  had  fafely  arrived  at  Smyrna  or  Aleppo,  and  every  '' 
yard  of  them  had  been  retailed  on  the  grand  Signior's  do-  '•■ 
minions. 

The  merchant  may  break,  and  by  him  the  clothier,  the  '• 
dyer,  the  packer,  and  other  tradefmen,  the  middling  people,  ' 
may  fuffer ;  but  the  poor  that  were  fet  to  work  about  them  j 
can  never  lofe.     Day-labourers   comiJionly  receive  their  \ 
earnings  once  a- week,  and  all  the  working  people  that  were  ! 
employed,  either  in  any  of  the  various  branches  of  the  manu- 
fadure  itfelf,  or  the  feveral  land  and  water  carriages  it  re- 
quires  to  be  brought  to  perfection,  from  the  fliecp*s  back,  to 
the  veffel  it  was  entered  in,  were  paid,  at  leaft  much  the 
greateft  part  of  them,  before  the  parcel  came  on  board. 
Should  any  of  my  readers  draw  conclufionsi/i  infinitum^  from 
my  affertions,  that  goods  funk  or  burnt  are  as  beneficial  to 
the  poor,  as  if  they  had  been  well  fold  and  put  to  their  pro- 
per ufes,  I  would  count  him  a  caviller  and  not  worth  an- 
fwering :  ftiould  it  always  rain  and  the  fun  never  fliine,  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  would  foon  be  rotten  and  delcroyed  ;  and 
yet  it  is  no  paradox  to  affirm,  that,  to  have  grafs  or  corn,  rain 
is  as  neceflary  as  the  funfhine. 

In  what  manner  this  bleffing  of  fair  winds  and  fine  weather, 
would  afl!e6l   the   mariners  themfelves,  and  the  breed  of 
failors,  may  be  eafily  conjeclured  from  what  has  been  laid 
already.     As  there  would  hardly  one  fiiip  in  four  be  made 
ufe  of,  fo  the  vefTcls  themfelves  being  always  exempt  from 
ftorms,  fewer  hands  would  be  required  to  work  ihem,  and 
confequently  five  in  fix  of  the  leamcn  we  have  might  be 
ipared,  which  in  this  nation,  moft  employments  of  the  poor 
being  overilocked,  would  be  but  an  untoward  article.     As 
foon  as  thofe  fuperfluous  feamen  fhould  be  extinct,  it  woulA 
be  impoffible  to  man  fuch  large  fleets  as  we  could  kt  prelent : 
but  i  do  not  look  upon  this  as  a  detriment,  or  the  leaft  in^ 
conveniency  :  for  the  reduction  of  mariners,  as  to  numbers^ 
being  general  throughout  the  world,,  all  the  confequence 
would  be,  that  in  cafe  of  war,  the  maritin:ie  powers  would  be 
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iged  to  fight  with  fewer  (hips,  which  would  be  an  happi- 
s  inftead  of  an  evil :  and  would  you  carry  this  felicity  to 
t  higheft  pitch  of  perfedion,  it  is  but  to  add  one  deiirable 
:ffing  niore,  and  no  nation  Ihall  ever  fight  at  all :  the  bleiT- 
;  1  hint  at  is,  what  all  good  Chriftians  are  bound  to  pray 
r,  viz.  that  all  princes  and  dates  would  be  true  to  their 
ths  and' promifes,  and  juft  to  one  another,  as  well  as  their 
vn  fubjefts ;  that  they  might  have  a  greater  regard  for  the 
^tes  of  confcience  and  religion,  than  thofe  of  ftate  poli- 
:s  and  worldly  wifdom,  and  prefer  the  fpiritual  welfare  of 
hers  to  their  own  carnal  delires,  and  the  honefty,  the  fafe- 
',  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  nations  they  govern,  to 
leir  own  love  of  glory,  fpirit  of  revenge,  avarice,  and  ambi-- 
on. 

The  laft  paragraph  wll  to  many  fcem  a  digreflion,  that 
lakes  little  for  my  purpofe ;  but  what  I  mean  by  it,  is  to 
emonftrate  that  goodnefs,  inte^ity,  and  a  peaceful  difpofi- 
ion  in  rulers  and  governors  of  nations,  are  not  the  proper 
[ualifications  to  aggrandize  them,  and  increafe  their  num- 
)cr8;  any  more  than  the  uninterrupted  feries  of  fuccefs  that 
;vcry  private  perfon  would  be  bleft  with,  if  he  could,  and 
n^bich  1  have  fhown  would  be  injurious  and  deftruflive  to  a 
arge  fociety,  that  fhould  place  a  felicity  in  worldly  great- 
lefs,  and  being  envied  by  their  neighbours,  and  value  them- 
lelves  upon  their  honour  and  their  llrength. 

No  man  needs  to  guard  himfelf  againft  bleffings,  but  ca- 
lamities require  hands  to  avert  them.     The  amiable  quali- 
ties of  man  put  none  of  the  fpecies  upon  ftirring :  his  honefty, 
tis  love  of  company,  his  goodnefs,  content  and  frugality,  are 
fo  many  comforts  to  an  indolent  fociety,  and  the  more  real 
and  unaffefted  they  are,  the  more  they  kf  ep  every  thing  at 
reft  and  peace,  and  the  more  they  will  every  where  prevent 
trouble  and  motion  itfelf.     I'he  lame  almolt  may  be  faid  of 
the  gifts  and  munificence  of  Heaven,  and  all  the  bounties 
and  benefits  of  nature :  this  is  certain,  that  the  more  exten- 
five  they  are,  and  the  greater  plenty  we  have  of  them,  the 
more  we  fave  our  labour.   But  the  RecefTities,  the  vices,  and 
imperfedions  of  man,  together  with  the  various  inclem»:ncies 
of  the  air  and  other  elements,  contain  in  them  the  feeds  of 
all  arts,  induftry  and  labour:  it  is  the  exiiemitiesof  heat  and 
cold,  the  inconftancy  and  badnefs  of  leafons,  the  violence 
and  uncertainty  of  winds,  the  vail  power  and  treachery  of 
^ater,  the  ra^e  and  untradablenefs  of  fire,  u.i\d  x.\v<i  ^wXit^^xv^- 
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nefs  and  fterility  of  the  earth,  that  rack  our  invention,  ho^ 
we  fliall  cither  avoid  the  niifchiefs  they  may  produce,  orcoi 
red  the  mahgnity  of  them,  and  turn  their  feveral  forces  t 
our  own  advantage  a  thouland  different  ways ;  while  we  ar 
employed  in  fupplying  the  infinite  variety  of  our  wants 
which  will  ever  be  multiplied  as  our  knowledge  is  enlarged 
and  our  defires  increafe.  Hunger,  thirft,  and  nakednefs,  aw 
the  firft  tyrants  that  force  us  to  iHr  :  afterwards,  our  pride, 
floth,  fenfuality,  and  ficklenefs,  are  the  great  patrons  that 
promote  all  arts  and  fciences,  trades,  handicrafts  and  callings; 
while  the  great  talk- mailers,  neceffity,  avarice,  envy,  and 
ambition,  each  in  the  clafs  that  belongs  to  him,  keep  the 
members  of  the  fociety  to  their  labour,  and  make  them  all 
fubmit,  moft  of  them  cheerfully,  to  the  drudgery  of  their  fta- 
tion  ;  kings  and  princes  not  excepted. 

The  greater  the  variety  of  trades  and  manufaftures  the 
more  operofe  they  are,  arid  the  more  they  are  divided  in  many 
branches,  the  greater  numbers  may  be  contained  in  a  fociety 
without  being  in  one  another's  way,  and  the  more  eafily 
they  may  be  rendered  a  rich,  potent,  and  flourifhing  people. 
Few  virtues  employ  any  hands,  and  therefore  they  may  ren- 
der a  fmall  nation  good,  but  they  can  never  make  a  great 
one.  To  be  ftrong  and  laborious,  patient  in  difficulties,  and 
afliduous  in  all  bufinefs,  are  commendable  qualities  ;  but  as 
tliey  do  their  own  work,  fo  they  are  their  own  rew  ard,  and 
neither  art  nor  indullry  have  ever  paid  their  compliments  to 
them  ;  w'hereas  the  excellency  of  human  thought  and  con- 
trivance, has  been,  and  is  yet  no  where  more  coiifpicuous 
than  in  the  variety  of  tools  and  inllruments  of  workmen  and 
artilicers,  and  the  multiplicity  of  engines,  that  were  all  in- 
vented either  to  aflill  the  weakncfs  of  man,  to  correct  his 
many  imperfections,  to  gratify  his  lazinefs,  or  obviate  his  im- 
patience. 

It  is  in  morality  as  it  is  in  nature,  there  is  nothing  fo  per- 
fedly  good  in  creatures,  that  it  cannot  be  hurtful  to  any  on( 
of  the  fociety,  nor  any  thing  fo  entirely  evil,  but  it  maj 
prove  beneficial  to  fome  part  or  other  of  the  creation :  1( 
that  tilings  arc  only  good  and  evil  m  reference  to  fo  fome 
thing  elle,  and  according  to  the  hght  and  pofition  they  an 
placed  in.  What  pleafes  us  is  good  in  that  regard,  and  b] 
this  rule  every  man  wiflies  well  for  himfelf  to  the  beft  of  hi 
capacity,  with  little  refpect  to  his  neighbour.  There  neve 
was  any  rain  yet,  though  in  a  very  dry  feafon  when  publi- 
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prayers  had  been  made  for  it,  but  fomebody  or  other  who 
iranted  to  go  abroad,  wiflied  it  might  be  fair  weather  only 
for  that  day.  When  the  corn  ftands  thick  in  the  fpring, 
land  the  generaUty  of  the  country  rejoice  at  the  pleafing  ob- 
jcd,  the  rich  farmer  who  kept  his  laft  year's  crop  for  a  bet- 
ter market,  pines  at  the  fight,  and  inwardly  grieves  at  the 
profpeclofa  plentiful  harveft.  Nay,  we  ihall  often  hear 
your  idle  people  openly  wifh  for  the  pofleffions  of  others, 
and  not  to  be  injurious  fortboth  add  this  wife  provifo,  that  it 
(hould  be  without  detriment  to  the  owners  :  but  I  am  afraid 
they  often  do  it  without  any  fuch  reftriftion  in  their  hearts. 

It  is  a  happinefs  that  the  prayei^s  as  well  as  Avifhes  of  moft 
people,  are  infignificant  and  good  for  nothing ;  or  elfe  the 
only  thing  that  could  keep  mankind  fit  for  fociety,  and  the 
world  from  falling  into  confufion,  would  be  the  impoflibihty 
that  all  the  petitions  made  to  Heaven  fliould  be  granted.    A 
dutiful  pretty  young  gentleman  newly  come  from  his  tra- 
vels, Ues  at  the  Briel  waiting  with  impatience  for  an  eafterly 
wind,  to  waft  him  over  to  England,  where  a  dying  father, 
who  wants  tp  embrace  and  give  him  his  blefling  before  he 
yields  his  breath,  lies  hoaning  after  him,  melted  with  grief 
and  tendernefs  :  in  the  mean  while  a  Britifli  minifter,  who  is 
to  take  care  of  the  Proteftant  intereft  in  Germany,  is  riding 
pod  to  Harwich,  and  in  violent  hafte  to  be  at  Ratifl3one  be- 
lore  the  diet  breaks  up.     At  the  fame  time  a  rich  fleet  lies 
ready  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  fine  fquadron  is  bound 
for  the  Baltic.     All  thefe  things  may  probably  happen  at 
once,  at  lead  there  is  no  difficulty  in  fuppofing  they  fhould. 
If  thefe  people  are  not  atheifts,  or  very  great  reprobates,  they 
vill  all  have  fome  good  thoughts  before  they  go  to  fleep,  and 
confequently  about  bed- time,  they  muft  all  differently  pray 
for  a  fair  wind  and  a  profperous  voyage.    1*  do  not  fay  but  it 
is  their  duty,  and  it  is  poflible  they  may  be  all  heard,  but  I 
am  fure  they  cannot  be  all  ferved  at  the  fame  time. 

After  this, I  flatter  my  felf  to  have  demonftrated  that,  neither 
the  friendly  qualities  and  kind  affections  that  are  natural  to 
roan,  nor  the  real  virtues  he  is  capable  of  acqiring  by  reafon 
and  felf- denial,  are  the  foundation  of  fociety  ;  but  that  what 
we  call  evil  in  this  world,  moral  as  well  as  natural,  is  the 
grand  principle  that  makes  us  fociable  creatures,  the  folid 
hafis,  the  life  and  fupport  of  all  trades  and  employments  * 
without  exception  :  that  there  we  mutt  look  .  for  the  true 
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orig^  bf  an  aft8  and  fciences,  and  that  ;the  itaoaieni 
deafes,  the  focietj  muft  be  fpoiled,  if  not  totally  difloL 
I  could  add  a  thoufand  things  to  enforce,  and  furth 
luftrate  this  truth,  with  abundance  of  pleafure ;  but  fo 
of  being  troublefome,  I  (hall  make  an  ^d,  though  I  c( 
that  I^ave  not  been  half  fo  folicitous  to  gain  the  app 
tion  of  others,  as  I  have  ftudied  to  pleafe  myfelf  in  this  ai 
ment :  yet  if  ever  I  hear,  that  by  following  this  diveri 
have  given  any  to  the  intelligent  reader,  it  will  alway 
to  the  fatisfadUon  I  haVe  received  in  the  performance, 
the  hope  my  vanity  forms  of  this,  I  leave  him  with  n 
and  conclude  with  repeating  the  feeming  paradox^  the 
fiance  of  which  is  advanced  in  the  title  page  ;  tluit  pi 
vices,  by  the  dexterous  management  of  a  ikilful  pohti 
may  be  turned  into  public  benefits. 


■BB* 


VINDICATION 

.  OF   THE 

Book,  from  the  Aspersions  contained  in  a  Prefentment  of 

the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlefex, 

And  an  Abufive  Letter  to  Lord  C 


.^Ihat  the  reader  may  be  fully  inftru6led  in  the  merits  t)f 
tiie  caufe  between  my  adverfartes  and  my felf,  it  is  requifite 
'  that,  before  he  fees  my  defence,  he  fhould  know  the  whole 

charge,  and  have  before  him  all  the  accufations  againft  me 

at  large. ' 

The  PrefetUment  of  the  Grand  Jury  is  worded  thus : 

W  E  the  Grand  Jury  for  the  county  of  Middlefex,  have, 
mth  the  greateft  forrow  and  concern,  obferved  the  many 
books  and  pamphlets  that  are  almoft  every  week  pubhfhed 
againft  the  facred  articles  of  our  holy  religion,  and  all  difci- 
pline  and  order  in  the  church,  and  the  manner  in  which  this 
is  carried  on,  feems  to  us  to  have  a  dired  tendency  to  pro- 
pagate infidelity,  and  confeqpently  corruption  of  all  morals. 
We  are  juftly  fenfible  of  the  goodnef^  of  the  Almighty, 
that  has  preferved  us  from  the  plague,  which  has  vifited  our 
neighbouring  nation,  and  for  which  great  mercy,  his  Ma- 
jefty  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  command,  by  his  proclama- 
tion, that  thanks  fhould  be  returned  to  Heaven  ;  but  how 
provoking  muft  it  be  to  the  Almighty,  that  his  mercies  and 
deliverances  extended  to  this  nation,  and  our  thankfgiving 
that  was  publicly  commanded  for  it,  fhould  be  attended  with 
fuch  flagrant  impieties. 

We  know  of  nothing  that  can  be  of  greater  fervice  to  his 
Majefty,  and  the  Proteftant  fucceffion  (which  is  happily  efla- 
hhftied  among  us  for  the  defence  of  the  Chrillian  Religion), 
than  the  fupprefEon  of  blafphemy  and  profanenefs,  which 
has  a  direft  tendency  to  fubvert  the  very  foundation  on  which 
^  Majefty's  government  is  fixed. 
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So  reftlefs  have  thefe  zealots  for  infidelity  been  in  their 
diabolical  attempts  againft  religion,  that  they  have, 

Firjl^  Openly  blalphemed  and  denied  the  dodlrine  of  the 
ever  Blefled  Trinity,  endeavouring,  by  fpecies  pretences,  to 
revr\'e  the  Arian  herefy,  whicli  was  never  introduced  into 
any  nation,  but  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  purfued  it. 

Secondly^  They  affirm  an  abfolute  fate,  and  deny  the  Pro- 
vidence and  government  of  the  Almighty  in  the  world. 

Thirdly^  They  have  endeavoured  to  fubvert  all  order  and  } 
difcipline  of  the  church,  and  by  vile  and  unjuft  refledions  ; 
on  the  clergy,  they  ftrive  to  bring  contempt  on  all  religion ;  \ 
that  by  the  libertinifm  of  their  opinions  they  may  encourage  j 
and  draw  others  into  the  immoralities  of  their  praftice. 

Fourthly,  That  a  general  libertinifm  may  the  more  effec- 
tually be  eftabliflied,  the  univerfities  are  decried,  and  all  in-  ] 
ftruftions  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  the  Chriflian  religion  | 
arc  exploded  with  the  grcateft  malice  and  falfity. 

Fiflbly^  The  more  elfcdually  to  carry  on  thefe  works  of 
darkne^,  ftudied  artifices,  and  invented  colours,  have  been 
made  ufe  of  to  run  down  religion  and  virtue  as  prejudicial  to 
fociety,  and  detrimental  to  the  ftate;  and  to  recommend 
luxury,  avarice,  pride,  and  all  kind  of  vices,  as  being  ne- 
ceffary  to  public  welfare,  and  not  tending  to  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  conftitution  :  nay,  the  very  ftews  themfelves  have 
had  drained  apologies  and  forced  encomiums  made  in  their 
favoiv,  and  produced  in  print,  with  delign,  we  conceive, 
to  debauch  the  nation. 

Thefe  principles  having  a  direft  tendency  to  the  fubver- 
fion  of  all  religion  and  civil  government,  our  duty  to  the 
Almighty,  our  love  to  our  country,  and  regard  to  our  oaths, 
oblige  us  to  prefent 

as  the 
publiflier  of  a  book,  intituled  the  Fable  of  the  Bees ;  or  Pri- 
vate Vices  Public  Benefits.  2d.  Edit.  1723. 

And  alio 

as  the  publilher 
of  a  weekly  paper,  called  the  Britifli  Journal,  Numb.  26, 
35»  36,  and  39. 
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ne  Letter  I  complain  of  is  this  : 

My  Lord, 

It  is  welcome  news  to  all  the  king's  loyal  fubjet^s  and  true 
friends  to  the  eftabliihed  government  and  fucceffion  iiv  the 
illuftriou<i  houfe  of  Hanover,  that  your  Lordfhip  is  faid  to  be 
contriving  fome  effedtual  means  of  fecuring  us  from  the  dan- 
gers, wherewith  his  Majelly*s  happy  government  feems  to  be 
tiireatened  by  Catiline,  under  the  name  of  Cato ;  by  the 
writer  of  a  book,  intituled.  The  Fable  of  the  Bees,  &c. 
ind  by  others  of  their  fraternity,  who  are  undoubtedly  ufe- 
ful  friends  to  the  Pretender,  and  diligent,  for  his  fake,  in 
labouring  to  fubvert  and  ruin  our  confli.ution,  under  a  fpe-« 
dous  pretence  of  defending  it.     Your  Lordlhip's  wife  refo- 
lution,  totally  to  fupprefs  fuch  impious  writmgs,  and  the 
duedlion  already  given  for  having  them  prefented,  immedi- 
ately, by  fome  of  the  grand  juries,  will  effieftually  convince 
the  nation,  that  no  attempts  againft  Chrillianity  will  be 
foffeied  or  endured  here.     And  this  convidion  will  at  once 
tid  mens  minds  of  the  uneafinefs  which  this  flagitious  race  of 
mriters  has  endeavoured  to  raife  in  them ;  will  therefore  be 
a  firm  bulwark  to  the  Proteftant  religion ;  will  effectually  de- 
feat the  projeds  and  hopes  of  the  Pretender ;  and  beft  fecure 
OS  againft  any  change  in  the  miniftry.     And  no  faithful 
Briton  could  be  unconcerned,  if  the  people  fliould  imagine 
any  the  leaft  negledl  in  any  fingle  perfon  bearing  a  part  in 
the  miniitry,  or  begin  to  grow  jealous,  that  any  thing  could 
be  done,  which  is  not  done,  in  defending  their  religion  from 
every  the  leaft  appearance  of  danger  approaching  towards  it. 
And,  my  Lord,  this  jealoufy  might  have  been  apt  to  rife,  if 
ao  meafures  had  been  taken  to  difcourage  and  crufh  the  open 
advocates  of  irreligion.     It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  get  jealoufy 
out  of  one's  brains,  when  it  is  once  got  into  them.    Jealoufy, 
ny  Lord  !  it  is  as  furious  a  fiend  as  any  of  them  all.  1  have 
\  ieen  a  little  thin  weak  woman  fo  invigorated  by  a  fit  of  jea- 
loufy, that  £ve  grenadiers  could  not  hold  her.  My  Lord,  go 
on  with  your  jult  methods  of  keeping  the  people  clear  of 
this  curled  jealoufy  :  for  amongit  the  various  kinds  and  oc- 
calions  of  it,  that  which  concerns  their  religion,  is  the  moll 
violent,  flagrant,  frantic  fort  of  all ;  and  accordmgly  has,  in 
Jbrmer  reigns,  produced  thofe  various  mil'chiefs,  which  your 
^cdfliip  has  faithfully  determined  to  pLCvent^  dutitwU^  \V 

& 
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garding  the  royal  authority,  and  conforming  to  the  example 
of  his  Majefty,  who  has  gracioufly  given  direAions  (which 
are  well  known  to  your  Lordfliip)  for  the  prefervipg  of  unity 
in  the  church ;  and  the  purity  of  the  Chriftian  fkith.    It  is ' 
in  vain  to  think  that  the  people  of  England  will  ever  give  ^ 
up  their  religion,  or  be  very  fond  of  any  miniftry  that  will  j 
not  fupport  it,  sis  the  wifdom  of  this  miniftry  has  dpne,  a*  j 
gainfl  fuch  audacious  attacks  as  are  made  upon  it  by  the  ; 
fcriblers  ;  for  fcribler,  your  Liordfliip  knows,  is  the  juft  ap«  . 
pellation  of  every  author,  who,  under  whatever  plaufiUe  f 
appearance  of  good  fenfe,  attempts  to  undermine  the  le-  . 
ligion,  and  therefore  the  content  and  quiet,  the  peace  and ; 
happinefs  of  his  fellow- fubjefts,  by  fubtle  and  artful,  and 
fallacious  arguments  and  infinuadons.     May  Heaven  aTCit ; 
thofe  infufferable  miferies,  which  the  Church  of  Rome  would  i 
bring  upon  us !  tyranny  is  the  bane  of  human  fociety,  and  : 
there  is  no  tyranny  heavier  than  that  of  the  triple  crown. 
And,  therefore,  this  free  and  happy  people  has  juflly  con- 
ceived an  utter  abhorrence  and  dread  of  Popery,  and  of 
every  thing  that  looks  like  encouragement  or  tendency  to  it ; 
but  they  do  alfo  abhor  and  dread  the  violence  offered  to  ^ 
Chriftianity  itfelf,  by  our  Britifh  Catilines,  who  fhelter  their 
treacherous  defigns  againft  it,  under  the  falfe  colours  of  re- 
gard and  good  will  to  our  blefled  Proteftant  religion,  while ' 
they  demonHrate,  too  plainly  demonftrate,  that  the  title  of 
Proteftants  does  not  belong  to  them,  unlefs  it  can  belong  to 
thofe  who  are  in  efFcft  proteftors  againft  all  religion. 

And  really  the  people  cannot  be  much  blamed  for  being 
a  little  unwilling  to  part  with  their  religion :  for  they  tell  ye 
that  there  is  a  God ;  and  that  God  governs  the  world  ;  and 
that  he  is  wont  to  blefs  or  blaft  a  kingdom,  in  proportion  to 
the  degrees  of  religion  or  irreligion  prevailing  in  it.  Your 
Lordfhip  has  a  fine  collection  of  books ;  and,  which  is  a  finer 
thing  ftill,  you  do  certainly  underftand  them,  and  can  turn 
to  an  account  of  any  important  affair  in  a  trice.  1  would 
therefore  fain  know,  whether  your  l^birdfliip  can  fhow,  froni 
any  writer,  let  him  be  as  profane  as  the  fcribblers  would  have 
him,  that  any  one  empire,  kingdom,  country,  or  province, 
great  or  fmall,  did  not  dwindle  and  link,  and  was  confound* 
ed,  when  it  once  failed  of  providing  ftudioully  for  the  fup* 
port  of  religion. 

The  fcribblers  talk  much  of  the  Roman  government,  and 
liberty,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  old  Romans.     But  it  is  wide- 
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ib]e«  that  their  mod  plaufible  talk  of  thefe  things  is  all 
etence,  and  grimace,  and  an  artifice  to  ferve  the  purpofes 

iireligion ;  and  by  coafquence  to  render  the  people  un- 
fy^  and  ruin  the  kingdom.  For  if  they  did  in  reaUty 
teem,  and  would  faithfully  recommend  to  their  country- 
en,  the  fentiments  and  principles,  the  main  purpofes  and 
radices  of  the  wife  and  profperous  Romans,  they  would, 
I  the  firft  place,  put  us  in  mind,  that  old  Rome  was  as  re- 
larkable  for  obferving  and  promoting  natural  religion,  as 
sw  Rome  has  been  for  corrupting  that  which  is '  revealed, 
nd  as  the  old  Romans  did  fignally  recommend  themfelves 
I  the  &your  of  heaven,  by  their  faithful  care  of  reli- 
km ;  fo  were  they  abundandy  convinced,  and  did  accord- 
t|^y  acknowledge,  with  univerfal  confent,  that  their 
ue  of  rciigion  was  the  great  means  *  of  God's  preferving 
le  empire,  and  crowning  it  vnth  conqueft  and  fuccefs,  prbf- 
crity  and  glory.  Hence  it  was,  that  when  their  orators 
ere  bent  upon  exerting  their  utmoft  in  moving  and  per- 
lading  the  people,  upon  any  occafion,  they  ever  put  them 
1  mind  of  their  religion,  if  that  could  be  any  way  affedled 
f  the  point  in  debate ;  not  doubting  that  the  people  would 
ttermine  in  their  favour,  if  they  could  but  demonftrate, 
lat  the  iafiety  of  religion  depended  upon  the  fuccefs  of  their 
lufe.  And,  indeed,  neither  the  Romans,  nor  any  other 
ition  upon  earth,  did  ever  fufFer  their  eftabliflied  religion 
t  be  openly  ridiculed,  exploded,  or  oppofed :  and  I  am  (ure, 
our  Lordfhip  would  not,  for  all  the  world,  that  this  thing 
ould  be  done  with  impunity  amongft  us,  which  was  never 
idured  in  the  world  before.  Did  ever  any  man,  lince  the 
Icfled  revelation  of  the  gofpel,  run  riot  upon  Chriftianity, 

fome  men,  nay,  and  fome  few  women  too,  have  lately 
)ne  ?  mud  the  devil  grow  rampant  at  this  rate,  and  not  to 
t  called  coram  nobis  ?  Why  Ihould  not  he  content  himfelf 
>  carry  off  people  in  the  common  way,  the  way  of  curfing 
id  fwearing,  Sabbath  breaking  and  cheating,  bribery,  and 
irpocrify,  drunkennefs  and  whoring,  and  fuchkind  of  things 

he  ufed  to  do  ?  never  let  him  domineer  in  mens  mouths 
id  writings,  as  he  does  now,  with  loud,  tremendous  iniide* 
y,  blafphemy  and  prophanenefs,  enough  to  frighten  the 
ing*s  fubjedls  out  of  their  wits.     We  are  now  come  to  a 

*  QuU  eft  tam  vecors  qui  non  intelligat,  numine  hoc  tantum  imperiuim 
e  Da|uiD,  aAum,  et  reteatum  ?     Cic,  Orat.  de  Harufl.  Refp^ 
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Aort  queftion :  God  or  the  devil  ?  that  is  the  word ;  an 
time  will  fh  )v\-,  who  and  who  goes  together.  Thus  muc 
may  be  faid  at  prefent,  that  thofe  have  abundantly  ihow 
their  fpirit  of  oppofition  to  facred  things,  who  have  not  oo 
]y  inveighed  againfl  the  national  profeffion  and  exercife  c 
religion ;  and  endeavoured,  with  bittemefs  and  dexterit; 
to  render  it  odious  and  contemptible,  but  are  folicifous  t( 
hinder  multitudes  of  the  natives  of  this  ifland  from  havin| 
the  very  feeds  of  religion  fbwn  among  them  with  advantage 

Arguments  are  urged,  with  the  utmoft  vehemence,  againf 
the  education  of  poor  children  in  the  charity  fchools,  thougt 
there  hath  not  one  juft  reafon  been  offered  againfl  the  pra 
vifion  made  for  that  education.  The  things  that  have  beei 
objedted  againfl  it  are  not,  in  fadl,  true  ;  and  nothing  ougix 
to  be  reganled,  by  ferious  and  wife  men,  as  a  weighty  o 
juft  argument,  if  it  is  not  a  true  one.  How  hath  CatLlioi 
the  confidence  left  to  look  any  man  in  the  face,  after  b 
hath  fpent  more  confidence  than  moft  mens  whole  ftock  a 
mounts  to,  in  faying,  that  this  pretended  charity  has,  ii 
cffed,  deftroyed  all  other  chanties,  which  were  before  giva 
to  the  aged,  fick,  and  impotent. 

It  feems  pretty  clear,  that  if  thofe,  who  do  not  contributi 
to  any  charity  fchool»  are  become  more  uncharitable  to  an] 
other  objedl  than  formerly  they  were,  their  want  of  charit; 
to  the  one,  is  not  owing  to  their  contribution  to  the  other 
And  as  to  thofe  who  do  contribute  to  thefe  fchools ;  the; 
are  fo  far  from  being  more  fparing  in  their  relief  of  other  ob 
je6ls,  than  they  were  before,  that  the  poor  widows,  the  aga 
and  the  impotent  do  plainly  receive  more  relief  from  them 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  abilities,  than  from  anj 
the  fame  numbers  of  men  under  the  fame  circumftancic 
of  fortune,  who  do  not  concern  themfelves  with  charit] 
fchools,  in  any  refped,  but  in  condemning  and  decryinj 
them.  1  will  meet  Catiline  at  the  Grecian  cofi'ee-houfe  anj 
day  in  the  week,  and  by  an  enumeration  of  particular  per 
fons,  in  as  great  a  number  as  he  plealeth,  demonftrate  thi 
truth  of  what  1  fay.  But  I  do  not  much  depend  upon  hi 
givmg  me  the  meeting,  becauie  it  is  his  bufinefs,  not  to  en 
courage  demonllrations  of  the  truth,  but  to  throw  difguife 
upon  it ;  otherwjfe,  he  never  could  have  allowed  bimfclj 
after  reprefenting  the  charity  fchools  as  intended  to  breec 
up  children  to  reading  and  writing,  and  a  fober  behavioui 
that  tiiey  may  be  qualified  to  be  feryantSi  immediately  h 
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udd  thefe  words;  a  fort  of  idle  and  rioting  vermin,  by  which 
the  kingdom  is  already  almoft  devoured,  and  are  become 
every  where  a  public  nuifance,  &.c.  What  ?  Is  it  owing  to  the 
charity  Ichools,  that  fervants  are  become  fo  idle,  fuch  riot- 
ing vermin,  fuch  a  public  nuifance ;  that  women- fervants 
turn  whores,  and  the  men-fervants  robbers,  houfe-breakers, 
and  (harpers  ?  fas  he  fays  they  commonly  do).  Is  this  owing 
to  the  charity  fchools?  or,  if  it  is  not,  how  comes  he  to  al- 
tow  himfelf  the  liberty  of  reprefenting .  thefe  fchools  as  a 
means  of  increafing  this  load  of  mifchief,  which  is  indeed  too 
plainly  fallen  upon  the  pubhc  ?  The  imbibing  principles  of 
Tirtue  hath  not,  ufually,  been  thought  the  chief  occation  of 
running  into  vice.     If  the  early  knowledge  of  truth,  and  of 
our  obligations  to  it,  were  the  fureft  means  of  departing 
fifom  it,  nobody  would  doubt,  that  the  knowledge  of  truth 
was  inftilled  into  Catiline  very  early,  and  with  the  utmoft 
care.     It  is  a  good  pretty  thing  in  him  to  fpread  a  report, 
and  to  lay  fo  much  flrefs  upon  it  as  he  does,  that  there  is 
more  coUedted  at  the  church  doors  in  a  day,  to  make  thefe 
poor  boys  and  girls  appear  in  caps  and  livery- coats,  than  for 
all  the  poor  in  a  year.     O  rare  Catiline !  This  point  you 
will  carry   mod  fwimmingly;  for  you  have  no  witneffes 
againft  you,  nor  any  living  foul  to  contradidt  you,  except 
the  collectors  and  overfcers  of  the  poor,  and  all  other  princi- 
pal inhabitants  of  mod  of  the  parilhes,  where  any  charity 
firbools  are  in  England. 

The  jeft  of  it  is,  my  Lord,  that  thefe  fcribblers  would  ftill 
be  thought  good  moral  men.  But,  when  men  make  it  their 
bufinefs  to  miflead  and  deceive  their  neighbours,  and  that  in 
matters  of  moment,  by  diftorting  and  dilguifing  the  truth,  by 
mifreprefentations  and  falfe  inlinuations ;  if  luch  men  are 
not  guilty  of  ufurpation,  while  they  take  upon  them  the 
charader  of  good  mojal  men,  then  it  is  not  immoral,  in  any 
man,  to  be  falfe  and  deceitful,  in  cafes  where  the  law  can- 
Bot  touch  him  for  being  fo,  and  morality  bears  no  relation 
to  truth  and  fair  dealing.  However,  1  fliall  nor  be  very  will- 
ing to  meet  one  of  theie  moral  men  upon  Hounflow- heath, 
if  I  fhould  happen  to  ride  that  way  without  piilols.  For  £ 
liave  a  notion,  that  they  who  have  no  conicience  in  one 
point,  do  not  much  abound  with  it  in  another.  Your  Lord- 
Ibip,  who  judges  accurately  of  men,  as  well  as  bOijks,  will 
»fily  imagine,  if  you  had  no  other  knowledge  of  the  charity 
chools,  that  there  mull  beibmethiiig  very  e^ce\ko\.  ux  x^ix^xs^ 
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becaufe  fuch  kind  of  men  as  thefe  are  fo  warm  in  a 
them. 

Thej  tell  you,  that  thefe  fchools  are  hindrances 
"bandry  and  to  manufadure.  As  to  hufbandry ;  the  c 
are  not  kept  in^the  fchools  longer  than  till  they  an 
and  flrength  to  perform  the  principal  parts  of  it,  or 
conftant  labour  in  it ;  and  even  while  they  are  un< 
courfe  of  education,  your  Lordfhip  may  depend  upon 
they  fhall  never  be  hindered  from  working  in  the  fi 
being  employed  in  fuch  labour  as  they  are  capable  of, 
^rts  of  the  year,  when  they  can  get  fuch  employn 
the  fupport  of  their  parents  and  themfelves^  In  this  c 
parents,  in  the  feveral  counties,  are  proper  judges  of  t 
veral  fituations  and  circumftances,  and  at  the  &me  ti 
fo  very  fond  of  their  cbildrens  getting  a  little  knowle< 
ther  than  a  little  money,  but  that  they  will  find  otl 
ployment  for  them  than  going  to  fchool,  whenever  tl 
get  a  penny  by  fo  doing.  And  the  cafe  is  the  fame  a: 
manufadlures ;  the  truftees  of  the  charity  fchools,  i 
parents  of  the  children  bred  in  them,  woidd  be  than 
thofe  gentlemen  who  make  the  obje<9don,  if  they  wou 
in  removing  it,  by  fubfcribing  to  a  fund  for  joining  t 
ployment  of  manufafture,  to  the  bufinefs  of  learning 
and  write  in  the  charity  fchools.  This  would  be  a 
work  :  it  is  already  affefted  by  the  fupporters  of  fom< 
ty  fchools,  and  is  aimed  at,  and  earneltly  defired  by 
reft :  but  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day.  Till  th 
thing  can  be  brought  about,  let  the  matters  and  mam 
the  manufactures  in  the  feveral  places  of  the  kingdor 
charitable  as  to  employ  the  poor  children  for  a  certai 
ber  of  hours  in  every  day,  in  the  refpeclive  maauf 
while  the  truftces  are  taking  care  to  fill  up  their  otht 
of  the  day,  in  the  ufual  duties  of  the  charity  fchools 
an  eafy  matter  for  party-men,  for  defigning  and  pe 
minds/  to  invent  colourabie,  fallacious  arguments, 
offer  railing,  under  the  appearance  of  reafoning,  aga 
bell  things  in  the  world.  But  undoubtedly,  no  in 
man,  who  is  afl'edcd  with  a  ferious  fenfe  of  goodnefs 
real  love  of  his  country,  can  think  this  proper  and  ji 
of  the  charity  fchools,  liable  to  any  jull  v/eighty  ob 
or  rcfufe  to  contribute  his  endeavours  to  ir.iprove  ar 
tliem  to  that  perfcdion  w  hich  i^  propcfed  in  them. 
mean  tiaiCj  let  no  mun  be  fo  wcdk  or  lb  wicked  as  t 
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that  when  poor  children  cannot  meet  with  emplo3niient  in 
my  other  honeft  way,  rather  than  fufTer  their  tender  age  to 
be  fpent  in  idlene&,  or  in  learning  the  arts  of  lying,  and 
fwtoring,  and  dealing,  it  is  true  charity  to  them,  and  good 
fervice  done  to  our  country,  to  employ  them  in  learning  the 
principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  till  their  age  and  ftrength 
will  enable  them  to  become  fervants  in  families,  or  to  be  en« 
gaged  in  huibandry,  or  manufadlure,  or  any  kind  of  me- 
chanic  trade  or  laborious  employment ;  for  to  thefe  labo- 
iious  employments  are  the  charity  children  generally,  if  not 
ilways  turned,  as  foon  as  they  become  capable  of  them : 
and  therefore  Catiline  may  be  pleafed  to  retrad  his  objec- 
tion concerning  fhop-keepers,  or  retailers  of  commodities, 
vfaerein  he  has  affirmed,  that  their  employments,  which  he 
&y8  ought  to  fall  to  the  (hare  of  children  of  their  own  degree, 
lie  moftly  anticipated  and  tngrofled  by  the  managers  of  the 
tharity  fchools.   He  muft  excufe  my  acquainting  your  Lord- 
iiiip,  that  this  affirmation  is  in  fadt  diredly  falfe,  which  is  an 
inconvenience  very  apt  to  fall  upon  his  affirmations,  as  it  has 
jiarticularly  done  upon  one  of  them  more,  which  I  would 
inention.   For  he  is  not  afhamed  roundly  to  aiTert,  That  the 
jdhciples  of  our  common  people  are  debauched  in  our  cha-» 
rity  fchools,  who  are  taught,  as  foon  as  they  can  fpeak,  to 
blabber  out  High-church  and  Ormond,  and  fo  are  bred  up 
to  be  traitors  before  they  know  what  treafon  fignifies.    Your 
Lordfhip,  and  other  perfons  of  integrity,  whofe  words  are  the 
fiuthful  reprefentatives  of  their  meaning,  would  now  think, 
if  I  had  not  given  you  a  key  to  Catiline's  talk,  that  he  has 
been  fully  convinced,  that  the  children  in  the    charity 
fchoos  are  bred  up  to  be  traitors. 

My  Lord,  if  any  one  mailer  be  fuffered  by  the  truftees  to 
continue  in  any  charity  fchool,  againft  whom  proof  can  be 
brought,  that  he  is  difafFedled  to  the  government,  or  that  he 
docs  not  as  faithfully  teach  the  children  obedience  and  loy- 
alty to  the  King,  as  any  other  duty  in  the  catachifm,  then  I 
wiU  gratify  Catiline  with  a  licence  to  pull  down  the  fchools, 
and  hang  up  the  mailers,  according  to  his  heart's  deiiie. 

Thefe,  and  fuch  things  as  thefe,  are  urged  with  the  like 
bittemefs,  and  as  little  truth,  in  the  book  mentioned  above, 
m.  The  Fable  of  the  Bees ;  or,  Private  Vices,  Public  Bene- 
fits, &c.  Cataline  explodes  the  fundamental  a;  tides  of  faith, 
impioufly  comparing  the  dodlrine  of  the  blcfled  Trinity  to 
fce-fiufum :  this  profligate  author  of  the  ¥ab\e  i^tvox.  oxi\^  ^vv 
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auxiliary  to  Catilme  in  oppofition  to  faith,  but  has  takei 
on  him  to  tear  up  the  very  foundations  of  moral  virtue 
eftablifh  vice  in  its  room.  The  beft  phyfician  in  the  \ 
did  never  labour  more,  to  purge  the  natural  body  of 
qualities,  than  this  bumble-bee  has  done  to  purge  the  h 
politic  of  good  ones.  He  himfelf  bears  teftimony  h 
truth  of  this  charge  againft  him :  for  when  he  comes  tt 
concluiion  of  his  book,  he  makes  this  obfervation  upon 
felf  and  his  performance :  "  After  this,  1  flatter  myf< 
"  have  demonftrated,  thMt  neither  the  friendly  qualitiei 
"  kind  affedlions  that  are  natural  to  man,  nor  the  real  vi 
**  he  is  capable  of  acquiring  by  reafon  and  felf-denia 
**  the  foundation  of  fociety  ;  but  that  what  we  call  e' 

this  world,  moral  as  well  as  natural,  is  the  grand  prin 

that  makes  us  fociable  creatures,  the  folid  bafis,  th< 
**  and  fiipport  of  all  trades  and  employments  without  e^ 
•*  tion ;  that  there  we  muft  look  for  the  true  origin  ( 
*•  arts  and  fciences,  and  that  the  moment  evil  ceafes,  tl 
••  ciety  muft  be  fpoiled,  if  not  totally  diflblved.** 

Now,  my  Lord,  you  fee  the  grand  defign,  the  main 
of  Catiline  and  Iws  confederates ;  now  the  fcene  opens 
the  fecret  fprings  appear ;  now  the  fraternity  adventn 
fpeak  out,  and  lurely  no  band  of  men  ever  dared  to  i 
at  this  rate  before  ;  now  you  fee  the  true  caufe  of  all 
enmity  to  the  poor  charity  fchools  ;  it  is  levelled  again 
ligion  :  religion,  my  Lord,  which  the  fchools  are  inilitut 
promote,  and  which  this  confederacy  is  refoived  to  dcf 
for  the  fchools  are  certainly  one  of  the  greateft  inftrur 
of  religion  and  virtue,  one  of  the  firmell  bulwarks  af 
Popery,  one  of  the  beft  recommendations  of  this  peoj 
the  Divine  favour,  and  therefore  one  of  the  greatell  ble 
to  our  qountry  of  any  thing  that  has  been  Tet  on  foot 
our  happy  Reformation  and  deliverance  from  the  idc 
and  tyranny  of  Rome.  If  any  trivial  inconvenience 
arife  from  fo  excellent  a  work,  as  fome  little  inconven 
attends  all  human  inftitutions  and  affairs,  the  excellen 
the  work  would  ftill  be  matter  of  joy,  and  find  encou 
jnent  with  all  the  wife  and  the  good,  who  defpile  fuch  i 
nificant  objeclions  againll  it,  as  other  men  are  not  alh; 
to  raife  and  defend. 

Now  your  Lordlhip  alfo  fees  the  true  caufe  of  the  f 
which  is  continually  formed  againft  the  clergy,  by  Cii 
and  his  confe4eratcs.     Why  lUuuld  Mr.  Hall's  convi 
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md  execution  be  any  more  an  objedion  againft  the  clergy, 
than  Mr,  Layer's  againft  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  ? 
Why,  becaufe  the  profeflion  ot  the  law  docs  not  immediate- 
ly relate  to  religion  :  and  therefore  Catiline  will  allow,  that 
if  any  perfons  of  that  profeflion  Ihould  be  traitors,  or  other- 
wile  vicious,  all  the  reft  may,  notwithftanding  the  iniquity  of 
a  brother,  be  as  loyal  and  virtuous  as  any  other  fubjeds  in 
the  King's  dominions :  but  becaufe  matters  of  religion  are 
the  profefled  concern,  and  the  employment  of  the  clergy  ; 
therefore  Catiline's  logic  makes  it  out,  as  clear  as  the  day, 
tfiatif  any  of  them  be  difaffeded  to  the  government,  all  the 
reft  are  fo  too  ;  or  if  any  of  them  be  chargeable  with  vice, 
this  confequence  from  it  is  plain,  that  all  or  moft  of  the  reft 
are  as  vicious  as  the  devil  can  make  them.  1  fliall  not 
trouble  your  Lordfliip  v;ith  a  particular  vindication  of  the 
clergy,  nor  is  there  any  reafon  that  I  Ihould,  for  they  are 
already  fecure  of  your  Lordlhip's  good  affeftion  to  them, 
and  they  are  able  to  vindicate  themfelves  wherefover  fuch  a 
vindication  is  wanted,  being  as  faithful,  and  virtuous,  and 
learned,  a  body  of  men  as  any  in  Europe ;  and  yet  they  fuf^ 
pcnd  the  publication  of  arguments  in  a  folemn  defence  of 
themfelves,  becaufe  they  neither  expedl  nor  defire  approba- 
tion and  efteem  from  impious  and  abandoned  men ;  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  they  cannot  doubt  that  all  perfons,  not  only 
of  great  penetration,  but  of  common  fenfe,  do  now  clearly 
fee,  that  the  arrows  (hot  againft  the  clergy  are  intended  to 
vound  and  deftroy  the  divine  inftitution  of  the  minrfterial 
offices,  and  to  extirpate  the  rehgion  which  the  facred  oflices 
were  appointed  to  preferve  and  promote.  This  was  always 
fuppofcd  and  fufpeded  by  every  honeft  and  impartial  man  ; 
but  it  is  now  demc.nftrated  by  thofe  who  before  had  given 
occalion  to  fuch  fufpicions,  tor  they  have  now  openly  de- 
clared, that  faith,  in  the  principal  articles  of  it,  is  not  only 
needlefs,  but  ridiculous,  that  the  welfare  of  human  fociety 
mint  link  and  periih  under  the  encouragement  of  virtue,  and 
that  immorality  is  the  only  firm  foundation  whereon  the 
bappinefs  of  mankind  can  be  built  and  I'ubfift.  The  publi- 
cation of  fuch  tenets  as  thefe,  an  open  avowed  propoial  to 
extirpate  the  Chriftian  faith  and  all  virtue,  and  to  fix  moral 
evil  for  the  bafis  of  the  government,  is  fo  ftunning,  fo  (hock- 
ing, fo  frightful,  lb  flagrant  an  enormity,  that  if  it  fliould  be 
imputed  to  us  as  a  national  guilt,  the  Divine  vengeance  muit 
mevitably  fall  upon  us.    And  how  far  this  cuqiqux.^  nko\^4 
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become  a  national  guilt,  if  it  Ihould  pais  difregarded  and  uh 
puniflied»  a  cafuift  lefs  ikilful  and  difceming  than  your  Lord, 
ihip  may  eaiily  guefs.  And,  no  doubt,  your  Lordihip's  good 
judgment,  in  fo  plain  and  important  a  cafe,  has  made  yoo, 
like  a  wife  and  faithful  patriot,  refolve  to  ufe  your  utmoft 
endeavours  in  your  high  ftation,  to  defend  religion  from  the 
bold  attacks  made  upon  it. 

As  foon  as  I  have  feen  a  copy  of  the  bill,  for  the  better  fe» 
curity  of  his  Majefty  and  his  happy  government,  by  the  bet- 
ter fecurity  of  rcUgion  in  Great  Britain,  your  X^rdlhip's 
juft  fcheme  of  poUtics,  your  love  of  your  country,  and  your 
great  fervices  done  to  it,  fhall  again  be  acknowledged  by, 

My  Lord, 

lour  mojt  faithful  humble  Setvant^ 

Theophilds  Philo-Britannus; 

Thefe  violent  accufations,  and  the  great  clamour  every 
where  raifed  againft  the  book,  by  governors,  matters,  and 
other  champions  of  charity  fchools,  together  with  the  advice 
of  friends,  and  the  refledion  on  what  1  owed  to  myfelf,  drew 
from  me  the  following  anfwer.  The  candid  reader,  in  the 
perufal  of  it,  will  not  be  offended  at  the  repetition  of  feme 
paflages,  one  of  which  he  may  have  met  with  twice  already, 
when  he  (hall  coirfider  that,  to  make  my  defence  by  itfelf  tc 
the  public,  1  was  obliged  to  repeat  what  had  been  quoted  ii 
the  Letter,  fince  the  paper  would  unavoidably  fall  into  th 
hands  of  many  who  had  never  feen  either  the  Fable  of  th 
Bees,  or  the  Defamatory  Letter  wrote  againft  it.  The  A^ 
fwer  was  publiflied  in  the  London  Journal  of  Auguft  X< 
1 723,  in  thefe  words : 

Whereas,  in  the  Evening  Poft  of  Thurfday  July  11, 
prefentmcnt  was  inferted  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  Middlefc 
againft  the  publiftier  of  a  book,  intituled,  The  Fable  of  C j 
Bees;  or.  Private  Vices,  Public  Benefits;  and  fince  th^ 
a  paflionate  and  abufive  Letter  has  been  publiflied  againft  t  - 
fame  book,  and  the  author  of  it,  in  the  London  Journal 
Saturday,  July  27  ;  I  think  myfelf  indifpenfibly  obliged 
vindicate  t  le  above  faid  book  againft  the  black  afperlions  tt» 
undefervedly  have  been  caft  upon  it,  being  confcious  tha  ^ 
have  not  hud  the  leaft  ill  deiign  in  compofing  it.     The  j«^ 
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euiations  againft  it  having  been  made  openly  in  the  public 
papers,  it  is  not  equitable  the  defence  of  it  (hould  appear  in 
a  more  private  manner.  What  I  have  to  fay  in  my  behalf,  I 
ihall  addrefs  to  all  men  of  fenfe  and  fincerity,  afking  no  other 
favour  of  them,  than  their  patience  and  attention.  Setting 
sfide  what  in  that  Letter  relates  to  others,  and  every  thing 
that  is  foreign  and  immaterial,  I  fhall  begin  with  tha  paflage 
that  is  quoted  from  the  book,  viz.  ^  After  this,  I  flatter  my- 
"  fclf  to  have  demonftrated,  that  neither  the  friendly  quail- 
^  ties  and  kind  affedions  that  ^are  natural  to  man,  nor  the 
"  real  virtues  he  is  capable  of  acquiring  by  reafon  and  felf- 
^  denial,  are  the  foundation  of  fociety  ;  but  that  what  we 
**  call  evil  in  this  world,  moral  as  well  as  natural,  is  the 
**  grand  principle  that  makes  us  fociable  creatures ;  the 
"  folid  bafis,  the  life  and  fupport  of  all  trades  and  employ- 
**  ments  without  exception :  That  there  we  muft  look  for 
"  the  true  origin  of  all  arts  and  fciences ;  and  that  the  mo- 

*  Eicnt  evil  ceafes,  the  fociety  muft  be  fpoiled,  if  not  totally 

*  diflblved.'*  Thefe  words,  I  own,  are  in  the  book,  and, 
being  both  innocent  and  true,  like  to  remain  there  in  all  fu- 
ture impreflions.  But  1  will  like  wife  own  very  freely,  that, 
tf  I  had  wrote  with  a  defign  to  be  underftood  by  the  meaneft 
capacities,  I  would  not  have  chofe  the  fubjeft  there  treated 
of;  or  if  I  had,  I  would  have  amplified  and  explained  every 
period,  talked  and  diftinguifhed  magifterially,  and  never  ap- 
peared without  the  fefcue  in  my  hand.  As  for  example ; 
to  make  the  paifage  pointed  at  intelligible,  1  would  have  be- 
Sowed  a  page  or  two  on  the  meaning  of  the  word  Evil ;  af-^ 
ter  that  1  would  have  taught  them,  that  every  defed,  every 
want,  was  an  evil ;  that  on  the  multiplicity  of  thofe  wants 
depended  all  thofe  mutual  fervices  which  the  individual 
members  of  a  fociety  pay  to  each  other ;  and  that  confe- 
quently,  the  greater  variety  there  was  of  wants,  the  larger 
number  of  individuals  might  find  their  private  intereft  in  la- 
bouring for  the  good  of  others,  and,  united  together,  com- 
pofe  one  body.  Is  there  a  trade  or  handicraft  but  what 
fupphes  us  with  fomething  we  wanted  ?  This  want  certain- 
ly, before  it  was  fupplied,  was  an  evil,  which  that  trade  or 
handicraft  was  to  remedy,  and  without  which  it  could  never 
have  been  thought  of.  Is  there  an  art  or  fcience  that  was 
pot  invented  to  mend  fome  defed!  Had  this  latter  not  ex- 
*ftcd,  there  could  have  been  no  occafion  for  the  former  to 
^ve  it.    I  fay,  p.  236,  "  The  eicellency  of  Uum^uxi^oxx^X- 
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**  and  contivance  has  been,  and  is  yet  nowhere  more  conipi* 
cuous,  than  in  the  variety  of  tools  and  inftruments  of  woA- 
men  and  artificers,  and  the  multipHcity  of  engines,  that 
••  were  all  invented,  either  to  affift  the  weaknefs  of  man,  to 
•*  corredt  his  many  imperfedions,  to  gratify  his  lazinefs,  or 
"  obviate  his  impatience."  Several  foregoing  pages  run  in 
the  fame  drain.  But  what  relation  has  all  this  to  religion  or 
infidelity,  more  than  it  has  to  navigation  or  the  peace  in  the 
north  ? 

The  many  hands  that  are  employed  to  fupply  our  naturd 
wants,  that  are  really  fuch,  as  hunger,  third,  and  nakedneiitt 
are  inconfiderable  to  the  vad  numbers  that  are  all  innocent- 
ly gratifying  the  depravity  of  our  corrupt  nature,  I  mean  the 
indudrious,  who  get  a  livelihood  by  their  honed  labour,  to 
which  the  vain  and  voluptuous  mud  be  beholden  for  all  then: 
tools  and  implements  of  eafe  and  luxary.  "  The  fhort-fight- 
"  ed  vulgar,  in  the  chain  of  caufes,  feldom  can  fee  farther 
than  one  link  ;  but  thofe  who  can  enlarge  their  view,  and 
will  give  themfelves  leifure  of  gazing  on  the  profpcft  of 
concatenated  events,  may,  in  a  hundred  places,  fee  good 
fpring  up,  and  pullulate  from  evil,  as  naturally  as  chickens 
"  do  from  eggs." 

The  words  are  to  be  found  p.  46.  in  the  Remark  made 
on  the  feeming  paradox ;  that  in  the  grumbling  hive, 

The  worft  of  all  the  multitude 

Did  fomething  fox  the  common  good. 

Where,  in  many  inftances,  may  be  amply  difcovered,  how 
unfearchable  Providence  daily  orders  the  comforts  of  the  la- 
borious, and  even  the  deliverances  of  the  oppreffed,  fecretly 
to  come  forth,  not  only  from  the  vices  of  the  luxurious,  but 
likewife  the  crimes  of  the  flagitious  and  mod  abandoned. 

Men  of  candour  and  capacity  perceive,  at  firft  fight,  that 
in  the  paflage  cenfured,  there  is  no  meaning  hid  or  exprefled 
that  is  not  altogether  contained  in  the  following  words : 
**  Man  is  a  neceflitous  creature  on  innumerable  accounts, 
"  and  yet  from  thofe  very  necefllties,  and  nothing  elfe,  arife 
*'  all  trades  and  employments.'*  But  it  is  ridiculous  for  men 
to  meddle  with  books  above  their  fphere. 

The  Fable  of  the  Bees  was  defigned  for  the  entertainment 
of  people  of  knowledge  and  education,  when  they  have  an 
idle  hour  which  they  know  not  how  to  fpend  better :  it  is  a 
book  of  fevere  and  exalted  morality,  that  contains  a  dridi 
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teft  of  virtue,  an  in&Uible  touchftone  tp  diflinguifh  the  real 
from  the  counterfeited,  and  (hows  many  adions  to  be  faulty 
that  are  palmed  upon  the  world  for  good  ones  :  it  defcribes 
the  nature  and  fymptoms  of  human  paflions,  deteds  their 
force  and  difguifes ;  and  traces  felflove  in  its  darkefl  re-^ 
ceflcs ;  I  might  fafely  add,  beyond  any  other  fyftem  of  e- 
thics :  the  whole  is  a  rhapfody  void  of  order  or  method,  but 
DO  part  of  it  has  any  thing  in  it  that  is  four  or  pedantic ;.  the 
ftyle,  I  confefs,  is  very  unequal,  fometiraes  very  high  and  rhe- 
torical, and  fometimcs  very  low,  and  even  very  trivial  j  fuch 
as  it  is,  I  am  fatisfied  that  it  has  diverted  perfons  of  great 
probity  and  virtue,  and  unqueflionable  good  ibnfe ;  and  I 
am  in  no  fear  that  it  will  ever  ceafe  to  do  fo  while  it  is  read 
by  fuch.     Whoever  has  feen  the  violent  charge  againft  this 
book,  will  pardon  me  for  faying  more  in  commendation  of 
it,  than  a  man,  not  labouring  under  the  fame  neceflity^ 
would  do  of  his  own  work  on  any  other  occafion. 

The  encomiums  upon  ftews  complained  of  m  the  prefent* 
meat  are  no  where  in  the  book.     What  might  give  a  handle 
to  this  charge,  muft  be  a  political  diifertation  concerning  the 
bcft  method  to  guard  and  preferve  women  of  honour  and 
virtue  from  the  infults  of  diflblute  men,  whofe  paflions  are 
often  ungovernable  :  As  in  this  there  is  a  dilemma  between 
two  evils,  which  it  is  impradicable  to  fliun  both,  fo  1  have 
treated  it  with  the  utmofl.  caution,  and  begin  thus :  "  I  am 
*•  far  from  encouraging  vice,  and  Ihould  think  it  an  unfpeak- 
"  able  felicity  for  a  ftate,  if  the  fin  of  uncleannefs  could  be 
"utterly  banifhed  from  it;  but  1  am  afraid  it  is  impoffible.** 
I  gnre  ray  reafons  why  I  think  it  fo ;  and,  fpeaking  occafionr- 
aliy  of  the  mufic-houfes  at  Amfterdam,  1  give  a  fhort  ac- 
count of  them,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  harmlefs ; 
and  I  appeal  to  all  impartial  judges,  whether,  what  1  have 
faid  of  them  is  not  ten  times  more  proper  to  give  men  (even 
the  voluptuous  of  any  talle )  a  difgult  and  averfion  againft 
them,  than  it  is  to  raife  any  criminal  dtlire.     1  am  forry 
the  Grand  Jury  fhould  conceive  that  1  publiftied  this  with  a 
defign  to  debauch  the  nation,  without  confidering,  that,  in  the 
firft  place,  there  is  not  a  fentence  nor  a  fy liable  that  can  either 
oSend  the  chafteft  ear,  or  fully  the  imagination  of  the  moft 
vicious  ;  or,  in  the  fecond,  that  the  matter  complained  of  is 
manifeftly  addrefled  to  magiflrates  and  politicians,  or,  at 
leaft,  the  more  ferious  and  thmking  part  of  mankind  ;  where- 
as ^  general  corruption  of  manners  as  to  lewdnef3f  to  be  pro^ 
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diiced  by  reading,  can  only  be  apprehended  from  obfcen 
ties  eafily  purchafed,  and  erery  way  adapted  to  the  taft< 
fund  capacities  of  the  heedlefs  multitude  and  unexperience 
youth  of  both  feses :  but  that  the  performance,  fo  cfMoLff 
pufly  exclaimed  againil,  wasi  never  calculated  for  either  c 
thefe  clailes  of  people,  is  felf-evident  from  every  circum 
ftance.  The  beginning  of  the  profe  is  altogether  philofophi 
cal,  and  hardly  inteUigible  to  any  that  have  not  been  ufe< 
to  matters  of  fpeculation ;  and  the  running  title  of  it  is  f( 
far  from  being  fpecious  or  inviting,  that  without  having  resu 
the  book  itfelf,  nobody  knows  what  to  make  of  it,  while,  a 
the  fame  time,  the  price  is  five  (hillings.  From  all  which  i 
is  plain,  that  if  the  book  contains  any  dangerous  tenets,  1 
have  not  been  very  folicitous  to  fcatter  them  among  th( 
people.  1  have  not  faid  a  word  to  pleafe  or  engage  them 
and  the  greateil  compliment  I  have  made  them  has  been 
Apage  vtilgus.  But  as  nothing  fl  fay,  p.  138)  would  mor 
clearly  demonftrate  the  falfity  of  my  notions  than  that,  th 
generality  of  the  people  fliould  fall  in  with  them,  fo  I  d 
not  exped  the  approbation  of  the  multitude.  I  write  nc 
to  many,  nor  feck  for  any  well- wilhers,  but  among  the  fe^ 
that  can  think  abftradly,  and  have  their  minds  elevate 
above  the  vulgar."  Of  this  1  have  made  no  ill  ufe,  an 
ever  prefeiTcd  fuch  a  tender  regard  to  the  public,  that  whe 
I  have  advanced  any  uncommon  fentiments,  I  have  ufed  a 
ihe  precautions  imaginable,  that  they  might  not  be  hurtfi 
to  weak  minds  that  might  cafually  dip  into  the  book.  Whe 
(p.  137.)  I  owned,  '*  That  it  was  my  lentiment  that  no  foci( 
*'  ty  could  be  raifed  into  a  rich  and  mighty  kingdom,  or  i 
**  raifed  fubfift  in  their  wealth  and  power  for  any  confiderab 
"  time,  without  the  vices  of  man,"  I  had  premifed,  what  wj 
true,  "  That  1  had  never  faid  or  imagined,  that  man  could  m 
be  virtuous  as  well  in  a  rich  and  mighty  kingdom,  as  in  tl 
moll  pitiful  commonwealth :"  which  caution,  a  man  le 
fcrupulous  than  my felf  might  have  thought  fuperfluous,  whe 
lie  had  already  explained  himfelf  on  that  head  in  the  vei 
fame  paragraph  which  begins  thus :  "  1  lay  down,  as  a  fir 
principle,  that  in  all  focieties,  great  or  fmall,  it  is  the  di 
ty  of  every  member  of  it  to  be  good  ;  that  virtue  ougl 
to  be  encouraged,  vice  difcountenanced,  the  laws  obeyc( 
and  the  tranlgreflors  punifhed"  There  is  not  a  line  in  tl: 
book  that  contradids  this  doftrine,  and  1  defy  my  encmi< 
to  difprove  what  1  have  advanced,  p.  139,  "  That  if  1  ha\ 
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^  fliown  the  way  to  wordly  greatnefs,  I  have  always,  without 
^  hefitatioD,  preferred  the  road  that  leads  to  virtue."     No 
man  ever  took  more  pains  not  to  be  mifconftrued  than  my* 
fdf:  mind  p.  138,  when  I  fay,  '*  That  focieties  cannot  be 
"  ratfed  to  wealth  and  power,  and  the  top  of  earthly  glory^ 
*"  without  vices;  I  do  not  tliink,  that  by  fo  faying,  1  bid  mea 
*"  be  vicious,  any  more  than  I  bid  them  be  quarrelfome  or  co- 
**  vetous,  when  I  affirm,  that  the  profeilion  of  the  law  could 
f  not  be  mintained  in  fuch  numbers  and  fplendour,  if  there  was 
^  not  abundance  of  too  felfifli  and  litigious  people."'  A  cau- 
tion of  the  fame  nature  I  had  already  given  towards  the  end 
qf  the  Fre&ce,  on  account  of  a  palpable  evil  infeparable 
from  the  felicity  of  London.    To  fearch  into  the  real  caufes 
of  things,  imports  no  ill  defign,  nor  has  any  tendency  to  do 
htrm.    A  man  may  write  on  poifons,  and  be  an  excellent 
fhyfician.    Page  235,  I  fay,  "  No  man  needs  to  guard  him- 
1  ^  &If  againft  bleilings,  but  calamities  require  hands  to  avert 
"  them."  And  lower,  *♦  It  is  the  extremities  of  heat  and  cold, 
"  the  inconflancy  and  badnefs  of  feafons,  the  violence  and 
*  uncertainty  of  winds,  the  vaft  power  and  treachery  of  water, 
**  the  rage  and  untradablenefs  of  fire,  and  the  ilubbornnefs 
•^  and  ftcrility  of  the  earth,  that  rack  our  invention,  how  we 
^  Ihall  either  avoid  the  mifchiefs  they  produce,  or  correft  the 
:  V  malignity  of  them,  and  turn  their  feveral  forces  to  our  own 
"  advantage  a  thoufand  different  ways."     While  a  man  is 
inquiring  into  the  occupation  of  vail  multitudes,  I  cannot 
lee  why  he  may  not  fay  all  this  and  much  more,  without  be- 
ing accufed  of  depreciating  and  fpeaking  {lightly  of  the  gifts 
and  munificence  of  heaven  ;  when,  at  the  fame  time,  he  de- 
monflrates,  that  without  rain  and  funfhine  this  globe  would 
not  be  habitable  to  creatures  like  ourfelves.  It  is  an  out-of- 
the-way  fubjeift,.  and  1  would  never  quarrel  with  the  man 
vho  ihould  tell  me  that  it  might  as  well  have  been  let  alone: 
yet  I  always  thought  it  would  pieafe  men  of  any  tolerable 
tafte,  and  not  be  eafily  loft. 

My  vanity  1  could  never  conquer,  fo  well  as  I  could  wifti ; 
andl  am  too  proud  to  commit  crimes,  and  as  to  the  main  fcope, 
the  intent  of  the  book,  1  mean  the  view  it  was  wrote  with,  I 
piotcft  that  it  has  been  with  the  utmoft  fincerity ,  what  I  have 
declared  of  it  in  the  Preface,  where  you  will  find  thefe  words : 
**  If  you  alk  me,why  I  have  done  all  this,  cuibono  ?  And  what 
**  good  thefe  notions  will  produce?  Truly,  befides  the  reader's 
^  divcrfion,  I  believe  none  at  all  j  but  if  1  was  alked,  what  nu- 
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turally  ought  to  be  expeded  from  them?  I  would  a] 
That,  in  the  iirft  place,  the  people  who  continually  find 
with  others,  by  reading  them  would  be  taught  to  k 
home,  and  examining  their  own  confciences,  be 
afhamed  of  always  railing  at  what  they  are  more  o 
guilty  of  themfelves ;  and  that,  in  the  next,  thofe  wl: 
lo  fond  of  the  eafe  and  comforts  of  a  great  and  flouri 
nation,  would  learn  more  patiently  to  fubmit  to  tho 
conveniences,  which  no  government  upon  earth  can  1 
dy,  when  they  ifaould  fee  the  impofiibility  of  enjoyini 
great  (hare  of  the  firft,  without  partaking  likewife  x 
**  latter." 

The  firft  impreffion  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  which 
out  in  1714,  was  never  carped  at,  or  publicly  taken  r 
of;  and  all  the  reafon  1  can  think  on,  why  this  fc 
edition  (hould  be  fo  unmercifully  treated,  though  it  haj 
ny  precautions  which  the  former  wanted,  is  an  KSky  on 
rity  and  Charity  Schools,  which  k  added  to  what  was  ] 
ed  before.  I  confefs,  that  it  is  my  fentiment,  that  ail 
^nd  diity  work,  ought,  in  a  well-governed  nation,  to  b 
lot  and  portion  of  the  poor,  and  that  to  divert  their  chi 
frohi  ufeful  labour  till  they  are  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ( 
a  wrong  method  to  qualify  them  for  it  when  are  they  g 
up.  I  have  given  feveral  reafons  for  my  opinion  ir 
Eflay,  to  which  I  refer  all  impartial  men  of  uiiderllan 
alTuring  them  that  they  will  not  meet  with  luch  monj 
impiety  in  it  as  reported.  What  an  advocate  1  have 
for  libertinifm  and  immorality,  and  what  an  enemy 
inflrudions  of  youth  in  the  Chriilian  faith,  may  be  coll 
from  the  pains  1  have  taken  on  education  for  above 
pages  together:  and  afterwards  again,  page  193,  v 
Ipeaking  of  the  inilrudlions  the  children  ot  the  poor  r 
receive  at  church  :  trom  which.  1  fay,  **  Or  lome  other 
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"  it  from  their  very  infancy  :  the  wilful  negleft  of  it  ought 
•*  to  be  counted  fcandalous ;  and  if  downright  compulfion  to 
'*  what  I  \irge  might  feem  too  harfh,  and  perhaps  impradica- 
**  ble,  all  diveriions  at  leall  ought  ftridly  to  be  prohibited, 
"  and  the  poor  hindered  from  every  amulement  abroad,  that 
"  might  allure  or  draw  them  from  it."     If  the  arguments  I 
have  made  ufe  of  are  not  convincing,  I  delire  they  may  be 
refuted,  and  I  will  acknowledge  it  as  a  favour  in  any  one  that 
Ihall  convince  me  of  my  error,  without  ill  language,  by 
ihowing  me  wherein  I  have  been  miilaken  :  but  calumny,  it 
feems,  is  the  fliorteft  way  of  confuting  an  adverfary,  when 
men  are  touched  in  a  fenfible  part.     Vaft  fums  are  gathered 
for  thefe  charity  fchools,  and  I  underlland  human  nature  too 
well  to  imagine,  that  the  (harers  of  the  money  fhould  hear 
them  fpoke  againft  with  any  patience.    1  forefaw,  therefore, 
the  ufage  I  was  to  receive,  and  having  repeated  the  commou 
cant  that  is  made  for  charity  fchools,  I  told  my  readers, 
P^gc  165.  "  This  is  the  general  cry,  and  he  that  fpeaks  the 
•  "  leaft  word  ag-ainft  it,  is  an  uncharitable,  hard-hearted,  and 
;  **  inhuman,  if  not  a  wicked,  profane  and  atheiflical  wTetch." 
f  For  this  reafon,  it  cannot  be  thought,  that  it  was  a  great  fur- 
[  prife  to  me,  when  in  that  extraordinary  letter  to  Lord  C.  I 
I  few  myfelf  called  "  profligate  author ;  the  publication  of 
■  "  my  tenets,  an  open  and  avowed  propofal  to  extirpate  the 
**  Chriftian  faith  and  all  virtue,  and  what  I  had  done  lb  (tun- 
*•  ning,  fo  (hocking,  fo  frightful,  fo  flagrant  an  enormity,  that 
**  it  cried  for  the  vengeance  of  Heaven."     This  is  no  more 
than  what  1  have  already  expeded'  from  the  enemies  to 
truth  and  fair  dealing,  and  I  fliall  retort  nothing  on  the 
angry  author  of  that  letter,  who  endeavours  to  expofc  me  to 
the  public  fury.   I  pity  him,  and  have  charity  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  he  has  been  impofed  upon  himfelf,  by  trufting  to 
:  feme  and  the  hearfay  of  others ;  for  no  man  in  his  wits  can 
imagine  that  he  (hould  have  read  one  quarter  part  of  my 
hook,  and  write  as  he  does. 

1  am  forry  if  the  words  Private  Vices,  Public  Benefits, 
have  ever  given  any  offence  to  a  \vell-meaning  man.  The 
^yftery  of  them  is  foon  unfolded,  v/hen  once  they  are  right- 
ly underftood  ;  but  no  man  of  fincerity  will  quellion  the  in- 
nocence of  them,  that  has  read  the  lafl:  paragraph,  where  I 
^c  my  leave  of  the  reader,  "  and  conclude  with  repeating 

*  the  fceming  paradox,  the  fubfl:ance  of  which  is  advanced 

*  m  the  title  page  j  that  private  vices,  by  the  dextetovis  wvo^* 
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*•  nagement  of  a  fkilful  politician,  may  be  turned  into  pi 
"  benefits."  Thefe  arc  the  laft  words  of  the  book,  p 
ed  in  the  £ime  large  character  with  the  reft.  But  ] 
aiide  all  what  I  have  faid  in  mj  vindication ;  and  if,  ir 
whole  book  called  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  and  prefentec 
the  nand  jury  of  Middlefex  to  the  judges  of  the  K 
3ench,  there  is  to  be  found  the  leaft  title  of  blafphen 
profanenefs,  or  any,  thing  tending  to  immorality  or  the 
ruption  of  manners,  I  defire  it  may  be  publifhed;  and  il 
be  done  without  inveftive,  perfonal  reflcdlions,  or  fettinj 
mob  upon  me,  things  \  never  defign  to  anfwer,  1  will 
only  recant,  biit  likewife  beg  pardon  of  the  offended  p 
in  the  moft  folcmn  manner:  and  (if  the  hangman  mig 
thought  too  good  for  the  office)  bum  the  book  myi'e 
any  reafonable  time  and  place  my  adverfaries  fhall  be  pi 
to  appoint. 

The  Aulbor  of  (be  Table  of  the 
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M  nagement  of  a  fkilful  politician,  may  be  turned  into  public 
"  benefits."  Thefe  are  the  laft  words  of  the  book,  print-  ■ 
ed  in  the  fame  large  charafter  with  the  reft.  But  I  fet  | 
afide  all  what  I  have  faid  in  my  vindication ;  and  if,  in  the 
whole  book  called  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  and  prefented  by 
the  grand  jury  of  Middlefex  to  the  judges  of  the  King's 
3encn,  there  is  to  be  found  the  leaft  title  of  blafphemy  or 
profanenefs,  or  any^  thing  tending  to  immorality  or  the  cor- 
ruption  of  manners,  I  defire  it  may  be  publifhed;  and  if  this 
be  done  without  inve<flive,  perfonal  refledlions,  or  fetting  the 
mob  upon  me,  things  \  never  defign  to  anfwer,  1  will  not  , 
only  recant,  but  likewife  beg  pardon  of  the  offended  public 
in  the  moft  folcmn  manner:  and  (if  the  hangman  might  be 
thought  too  good  for  the  office)  bum  the  book  myielf,  at 
any  reafonable  time  and  place  my  adverfaries  Ihall  be  pleafed 
to  appoint. 

The  Author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees. 
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'      PREFACE. 

LioKsiDERiNO  the  manifold  clamours,  that  have  been  raifed 
From  feveral  quarters,  againft  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  even  af- 
ter  I  had  publifhed  the  vindication  of  it,  many  of  my  readers 
Btrill  wonder  to  fee  me  come  out  with  a  fecond  part,  before  I 
have  taken  any  further  notice  of  what  has  been  laid  againft 
the  firft.     Whatever  is  publifhed,  I  take  it  for  granted,  is 
Tubmitted  to  the  judgment  of  all  the  world  that  fee  it;  but 
it  is  very  unreafonable,  that  authors  fhould  not  be  upon  the 
fiime  footing  with  their  critics.     The  treatment  1  have  re- 
ceived, and  the  liberties  fome  gentlemen  have  taken  with 
me,  being  well  known,  the  public  muft  be  convinced  before 
now,  that,  in  point  of  civility,  I  owe  my  adverfaries  nothing : 
and  if  thofe,  who  have  taken  upon  them  to  fchool  and  repri- 
mand me,  had  an  undoubted  right  to  cenfure  what  they 
thought  fit,  without  aiking  my  leave,  and  to  fay  of  me  what 
they  pleafed,  I  ought  to  have  an  equal  privilege  to  examine 
their  cenfures*  and,  without  confuking  them,  to  judge  in  my 
turn,  whether  they  are  worth  anfwering  or  not.     The  pub- 
lic muft  be  the  umpire  between  us.     From  the  Appendix 
that  has  been  added  to  the  firft  part,  ever  fince  the  third 
edition,  it  is  manifeft,  that  1  have  been  far  from  endeavour- 
ing to  flifle,  either  the  arguments  or  the  invecflives  that  were 
Bade  againft  me  ;  and,  not  to  have  left  the  reader  uninform- 
d  of  any  thing  extant  of  either  fort,  1  once  thought  to  have 
aken  this  opportunity  of  prefenting  him  with  a  lift  of  the 
dverfaries  that  have  appeared  in  print  againft  me  :  but  as 
hey  are  in  nothing  fo  confiderable  as  they  are  in  their  nmn- 
ers,  I  was  afraid  it  would  have  looked  like  oftentation,  un- 
ifs  1  would  have  anfwered  them  all,  which  I  fhall  never  at- 
empt.     The  reafon,  therefore,  of  my  obftinate  filence  has 
>een  all  along,  that  hitherto  1  have  not  been  accufed  of  any 
king  that  is  criminal  or  immoral,  for  which  every  middling 
•apacity  could  not  have  framed  a  very  good  anfwer,  from 
bme  part  or  other,  either  of  the  vindication  or  the  book  it- 
elf. 

However,  1  have  wrote,  and  had  by  me  near  two  years,  a 
^eitnce  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  in  which  1  have  ftated  and 
^dcavoured  to  folve  all  the  objedious  that  mv^Vvl  x^^&iv- 
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ably  be  made  againft  it,  as  to  the  dodlrine  contained  in  it, 
and  the  detriment  it  might  be  of  to  others :  for  this  is  the 
only  thing  about  which  1  ever  had  any  concern.     Being 
confcious,  that  I  have  wrote  with  no  ill  defign,  1  ihould  te 
forry  to  lie  under  the  imputation  of  it :  but  as  to  the  good- 
hefs  or  badnefs  of  the  performance  itfelf,  the  thought  vai 
never  worth  my  care ;    and  therefore  thofe  critics,  that 
found  fault  with  my  bad  reafoning,  and  faid  of  the  book, 
that  it  is  ill  wrote,  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  it,  that  it  ii 
incoherent  fluff,  that  the  language  is  barbarous,  the  humour 
low,  and  the  flyle  mean  and  pitiful ;  thofe  criucs,  I  fay,  are 
all  very  welcome  to  fay  what  they  pleafe:  In  the  main,  I 
believe  they  are  in  the  right ;  but  if  they  are  not,  I  fhall  nc-, 
ver  give  myfelf  the  trouble  to  contradidl  them ;  for  1  ne?cr 
think  an  author  more  foolifhly  employed,  than  when  heiij 
vindicating  his  own  abilities.     As  1  wrote  it  for  my  diver-! 
fion,  fo  I  had  my  ends ;  if  thofe  who  read  it  have  not  had^ 
theirs,  I  am  forry  for  it,  though  I  think  myfelf  not  at  all  an*' 
fwerable  for  the  difappointment.     It  was  not  wrote  by  fub-- 
fcription,  nor  have  1  ever  warranted,  any  where,  what  ufcor 
goodnefs  it  would  be  of :  on  the  contrary,  in  the  very  pre-- 
face,  I  have  called  it  an  inconfiderable  trifle  ;  and  fince  that, 
1  have  publicly  owned  that  it  was  a  rhapfody.     If  people 
will  buy  books  without  looking  into  them,  or  knowing  what 
they  are,  1  cannot  fee  whom  they  have  to  blame  but  thera- 
felves,  when  they  do  not  anfwer  expedations.     Befides,  it  is 
no  new  thing  for  people  to  diflike  books  after  they  have 
bought  them  :  this  will  happen  ibmetimes,  even  when  men 
of  confiderable  figure   had  given  them  the  ftrongeft  affu- 
rances,  before  hand,  that  they  would  be  pleafed  with  them. 

A  conliderable  part  of  the  defence  I  mentioned,  has  been 
feen  by  feveral  of  my  friends,  who  have  been  in  expedlation 
of  it  for  fome  time.  1  have  flayed  neither  for  types  nor  pa- 
per, and  yet  I  have  feveral  reaibns,  why  I  do  not  yet  publilh 
it ;  which,  having  touched  nobody^s  money,  nor  made  any 
promife  concerning  it,  I  beg  leave  to  keep  to  myfelf.  Moft 
of  my  adverfaries,  whenever  it  comes  out,  will  think  it  iboc 
enough  ;  and  nobody  fuffers  by  the  delay  but  myfelf. 

Since  I  was  firit  attacked,  it  has  long  been  a  matter  ol 
wonder  and  perplexity  to  me  to  find  out,  why  and  how  me< 
Ihould  conceive,  that  I  had  wrote  with  an  intent  to  debaud 
the  nation,  and  promote  all  manner  of  vice  :  and.  it  was 
^leat  while  before  I  could  derive  the  charge  from  any  thin! 
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[  triit  -wilful  miftake  and  premeditated  malice.  But  (Ince  I 
have  feen,  that  men  could  be  ferious  in  apprehending  thfe 
increafe  of  rogues  and  robberies,  from  the  frequent  repre- 
fentations  of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  I  am  perfuaded,  that  there 
really  are  fuch  wrongheads  in  the  world,  as  will  fancy  vices 
to  be  encouraged,  when  they  fee  them  expofed.  To  the 
iame  perverfenefs  of  judgment  it  muft  have  been  owing,  that 
feme  of  my  adverfaries  were  highly  incenl'ed  with  me,  fdr 
having  owned,  in  the  Vindication,  that  hitherto  1  had  not 
been  able  to  conquer  my  vanity,  as  well  a§  I  could  have 
wiflied.  From  their  cenfure  it  is  manifeft,  that  they  muft 
have  imagined,  that  to  complain  of  a  frailty,  was  the  fame  as 
to  brag  of  it.  But  if  thefe  angry  gentlemen  had  been  lefs 
blinded  with  paflion,  or  feen  with  better  eyes,  they  would 
eafily  have  perceived,  unlefs  they  were  too  well  pleafed  with 
their  pride,  that  to  have  made  the  fame  contV  flidn  them- 
felves,  they  wanted  nothing  but  lincerity.  Whenever  boafts 
-of  his  vanity,  and  at  the  fame  time  fliows  his  arrogance  is 
unpardonable.  But  when  we  hear  a  man  complain  of  an  in- 
firmity, and  his  want  of  power  entirely  to  cure  it,  whillt  he 
fuffers  no  fymptoms  of  it  to  appear,  that  we  could  juftly  up- 
braid him  with,  we  are  fo  far  from  being  offended,  that  we 
are  pleafed  with  the  ingenuity,  and  applaud  his  candour:  and 
when  fuch  an  author  takes  no  greater  hberties  with  his  rea- 
ders, than  what  is  ufual  in  the  fame  manner  of  writing,  and 
owns  that  to  be  the  refult  of  vanity,  which  others  tell  a  thou- 
land  lies  about,  his  confeflion  is  a  compUment,  and  the  frank- 
nefs  of  it  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  otherwife,  than  as  a 
civility  to  the  public,  a  condcfcenfion  he  was  not  obliged  to 
make.  It  is  not  in  feeling  the  paflions,  or  in  being  aticded 
with  the  frailties  of  nature,  that  vice  confifts ;  but  in  in- 
dulging and  obeying  the  call  of  them,  contrary  to  the  dic- 
tates ofreafon.  Whoever  pays  great  deference  to  his  rea- 
ders, refpedfuUy  fubmitting  himfelf  to  their  judgment^  and 
tells  them  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  is  entirely  dcftitute  of 
pride;  whoever,  I  fay,  does  this,fpoils  his  compliment  whilft 
he  is  making  of  it :  for  it  is  no  better  than  bragging,  that  it 
cofts  him  nothing.  Perlbns  of  tafte,  and  the  leall  delicacy, 
can  be  but  little  affected  with  a  man's  modefty,  of  whom 
they  are  furie,  that  he  is  wholly  void  of  pride  within:  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  one  makes  the  virtue  of  the  other  ceafc ;  at  lead 
the  merit  of  it  is  not  greater  than  that  of  challity  in  an 
€unucby  or  humility  in  a  beggar.     Wli^t  gvox^  >NQi\3id\x\i^ 
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to  the  memory  of  Cato,  that  he  refufed  to  touch  the  water 
that  was  brought  him,  ifit  was  not  fuppofed  that  he  was  very 
thirlly  when  he  did  it  ? 

The  reader  will  find,  that  in  this  fecond  part  I  have  en- 
deavoured  to  illuftrate  and  explain  feveral  things,  that  were 
obfcure  and  onlv  hinted  at  in  the  firft. 

Whilft  1  was  forming  this  defign,  I  found,  on  the  one  hand, 
that,  as  to  myfelf,  the  eafieft  way  of  executing  it,  would  be 
by  dialogue ;  but  I  knew,  on  the  other,  that  to  difcuft 
opinions,  and  manage  controverfies,  it  is  counted  the  moft 
unfair  manner  of  writing.     When  partial  men  have  a  miod  ] 
to  demohlh  an  adverfary,  and  triumph  over  him  with  littte 
expence,  it  has  long  been  a  frequent  pradice  to  attack  him 
with  dialogues,  in  which  the  champion,  who  is  to  lofc  the  ^ 
battle,  appears  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  engagement,  to 
be  the  vidlim  that  is  to  be  (acrificed,  and  feldom  makes  a 
better  figure  than  cocks  on  Shrove-Tuefday,  that  receive 
blows,  but  return  none,  and  are  vifibly  fet  up  on  purpofe  to 
be  knocked  down.     That  this  is  to  be  faid  againft  dialogues, 
is  certainly  true ;  but  it  is  as  true,  that  there  is  no  other 
manner  of  writing,  by  which  greater  reputation  has  been  ob- 
tained.   Thofe,  who  have  moft  excelled  all  others  in  it,  were 
the  two  moft  famous  authors  of  all  antiquity,  Plato  and  Ci- 
cero :  the  one  wrote  almoft  all  his  philoibphical  works  in 
dialogues,  and  the  other  has  left  us  nothing  elle.     It  is  evi- 
dent,  then,  that  the  fault  of  thofe,  who  have  not  fucceeded  in 
dialogues  ;  was  in  the  management,  and  not  in  the  manner  of 
writing  ;  and  that  nothing  but  t!ie  ill  ul'e  that  has  been  made 
of  it,  could  ever  have  brought  it  into  difrepute.     The  reafon 
why   Plato    preferred   dialogues  to   any   other    manner   of 
writing,  he  faid,  w^as,  that  things  thereby  might  look,  as  if 
they  were  acted,  rather  than  told :  the  fame  w  as  afterwards 
given  by  Cicero  in  the  fame  words,  rendered  into  his  own 
language.     The  greateft  objedion  that  in  reality  lies  againft 
it,  is  the  difficulty  there  is  in  writing  them  well.     The  chief 
of  Plato's  interlocutors  was  always  his  mailer  Socrates,  who 
every  where  maintains  his  chura<iter  with  great  dignity  ;  but 
it  would  have  been  impoflible  to  have  made  luch  an  extraor- 
dinary perfon  fpeak  like  himi'elf  on  fo  many  emergencies,  if 
Plato  had  not  been  as  great  a  man  as  Socrates. 

Cicero,  who  ftudied  nothing  more  than  to  imitate  Plato, 
introduced  in  his  dialogues  lome  of  ihe  greateft  men  in 
Rome,  his  contemporaries,  that  were  known  to  be  of  different 
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pinions,  and  made  them  maintain  and  defend  every  one  his 
wn  fentiments,  as  ftrenuoufly,  and  in  as  lively  a  manner,  as 
ley  could  poffibly  have  done  themfelves ;  ^nd  in  reading 
is  dialogues  a  man  may  eaiily  imagine  faimfelf  to  be  in 
ompany  withfeveral  learned  men  of  diflferent  taftes  and  ftu- 
ies.  But  to  do  this,  a  man  muft  have  Cicero's  capacity, 
^ucian  likewife,  and  feveral  others  among  the  ancients, 
:hofe  for  their  fpeakers,  perfons  of  known  charadlers.  That 
his  interefts  and  engages  the  reader  more  than  ftrange 
lames,  is  undeniable ;  but  then,  when  the  perfonages  fall 
hort  of  thofe  characters,  it  plainly  Ihows,  that  the  author 
mdertook  what  he  was  not  able  to  execute.  To  avoid  this 
nconveniency,  moft  dialogue-writers  among  the  modems, 
bave  made  ufe  of  fiditious  names,  which  they  either  invent- 
ed themfelves  or  borrowed  of  others.  Thefe  are,  generally 
Gpeaking,  judicious  compounds,  taken  from  the  Greek,  that 
fcrvc  for  fhort  charafters  of  the  imaginary  perfons  they  are 
pren  to,  denoting  either  the  party  they  fide  with,  or  what  it 
b  they  love  or  hate.  But  of  all  thefe  happy  compounds, 
diere  is  not  one  that  has  appeared  equally  charming  to  fo 
many  authors  of  different  views  and  talents,  as  Philalethes ; 
a  plain  demonftration  of  the  great  regard  mankind  generally 
have  to  truth.  There  has  not  been  a  paper- war  of  note, 
thefe  two  hundred  years,  in  which  both  parties,  at  one  time 
or  other,  have  not  made  ufe  of  this  vidorious  champion ; 
who,  which  fide  foever  he  has  fought  on,  has  hitherto,  like 
Dryden*s  Almanzor,  been  conqueror,  and  conllantly  carried 
all  before  him.  But,  as  by  this  means  the  event  of  the  bat- 
tle muft  always  be  known,  as  foon  as  the  combatants  are 
named,  and  before  a  blow  is  ftruck  ;  and  as  all  men  are  not 
equally  peaceable  in  their  difpofitions,  many  readers  have 
o)mplained,  that  they  had  not  fport  enough  for  their  money, 
and  that  kno\;Cung  fo  much  before  hand,  I'poiled  all  their  di- 
verfion.  This  humour  having  prevailed  for  Ibme  time,  au- 
thors are  grown  lefs  folicitous  about  the  names  of  the  per»- 
fonages  they  introduce.  This  carelefs  way,  feeming  to  me  at 
lead  as  reafonable  as  any  other,  1  have  followed ;  and  had 
no  other  meaning  by  the  names  1  have  given  my  interlocu- 
tws,  than  to  diltinguifli  them,  without  the  leaft  regard  to 
the  derivation  of  words,  or  any  thing  relating  to  the  etymo- 
logy of  them  :  all  rhe  care  I  have  taken  about  them,  that  I 
l^now  of,  is,  that  the  pronunciation  of  them  ihouid  not  be 
harfli,  nor  ths  Ibunds  offenfive« 
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But  though  the  names  I  have  chofen  are  feigned,  and  th 
circumftances  of  the  perfons  fi^litious,  the  charaders  tbeOi 
felves  are  real,  and  as  faithfully  copied  from  nature  as  1 
have  been  able  to  take  them.  I  have  known  critics  fiod 
fault  with  play- Wrights  for  annexing  (hort  charadters  to  the 
names  they  gave  the  perfons  of  the  drama ;  alleging,  that 
it  is  foreftalUng  their  pleafure,  and  that  whatever  the  adon 
are  reprefented  to  be,  they  want  no  monitor,  and  are  wifi 
enough  to  find  it  out  thcmfelves.  But  I  could  •  never  ap« 
prove  of  this  cenfure :  there  is  a  fatisfadion,  I  think,  in 
knowing  ones  company ;  and  when  I  am  to  converfe  witb 
people  for  a  confiderable  time,  1  defire  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  them,  and  the  fooner  the  better.  It  is  for  this  reafon,  I 
thought  it  proper  to  give  the  reader  fome  account  of  the 
perfons  that  are  to  entertain  him.  As  they  are  fuppofed  to 
be  people  of  quality,  I  beg  leave,  before  I  come  to  particu- 
lars, to  premife  fome  things  concerning  the  b^au  monde  in 
general ;  which,  though  moll  people  perhaps  know  them 
every  body  does^not  always  attend  to.  Among  the  faihion- 
able  part  of  mankind  throughout  Chriflendom,  there  are,  in 
all  countries,  perfons,  who,  though  they  feel  a  juft  abhorrence 
to  atheifmand  profefled  infidelity,  yet  have  very  little  religion, 
and  are  fcarce  half-believers,  when  their  lives  come  to  be  look- 
ed into,  and  their  fentiments  examined.  What  is  chiefly  aim- 
ed at  in  a  refined  education,  is  to  procure  as  much  eafe  and 
pleafure  upon  earth,  as  that  can  afford  :  therefore  men  are 
firft  inftrufted  in  all  the  various  arts  of  rendering  their  beha- 
viour agreeable  to  others,  with  the  leaft  diflurbance  to  them- 
felvcs.  Secondly,  they  are  imbued  with  the  knowledge  oi 
all  the  elegant  comforts  of  Ufe,  as  well  as  the  lelfons  of  hu- 
man prudence,  to  avoid  pain  and  trouble,  in  order  to  enjoy 
as  much  of  the  world,  and  with  as  little  oppolition,  as  it  i^ 
poffible.  Whilft  thus  men  fludy  their  own  private  intereft,ir 
afllfting  each  other  to  promote  and  increaie  the  pleafures  oi 
life  in  general,  they  find  by  experience,  that  to  compafs  thoft 
ends,  every  thing  ought  to  be  banifiied  from  converl'ation 
that  can  have  the  leaft  tendency  of  making  others  uneaiy 
and  to  reproach  men  with  their  faults  or  imperfections,  ne 
glefts  or  omiflions,  or  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  duty,  ar 
offices  that  none  are  allowed  to  take  upon  them,  but  parent 
or  profefled  mafters  and  tutors ;  nor  even  they  before  comp* 
ny  :  but  to  reprove  and  pretend  to  teach  others,  we  have  i 
authority  over,  is  ill  manners,  even  in  a  clergyman  out  of  tl 
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pulpit ;  nor  is  he  there  to  talk  magifterially,  or  ever  to  men- 
tion things,  that  are  melancholy  or  difmal,  if  he  ihoiild  pals 
for  a  polite  preacher  :   but  whatever  we  may  vouchfafo  to 
hear  at  church,  neither  the  certainty  of  a  future  Hate,  nor 
the  neceffity  of  repentance,  nor  any  thing  elfe  relating  to  the 
eflentials  of  Chriftianity,  are  ever  to  be  talked  of  when  we 
are  out  of  it,  among  the  benu  mond^j  upon  any  account 
whatever.  The  fubjeft  is  not  diverting :  belides,  every  body 
is  fuppofed  to  know  thole  things,  and  to  take  care  accordmg* 
ly  ;  nay,  it  is  unmannerly  to  think  otherwife.    The  decency 
in  falhion  being  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  rule,  all  modifti 
people  walk  by,  not  a  few  of  them  go  to  church,  and  receive 
the  facrament,  from  the  fame  principle  that  obliges  them  to 
pay  vilits  to  one  another,  and  now  and  then  to  make  an  en- 
tertainment.    But  as  the  greateft  care  of  the  beau  motideh 
to  be  agreeable,  and  appear  well-bred,  lb  mort  of  them  take 
particular  care,  and  many  againft  their  confciences,  not  to 
feem  burdened  with  more  religion  than  it  is  fafliionable  to 
have,  for  fear  of  being  thought  to  be  either  hypocrites  or 
bigots. 

Virtue,  however,  is  a  very  fafliionable  word,  and  fome  of 
themoft  luxurious  are  extremely  fond  of  the  amiable  found; 
though  they  mean  nothing  by  it,  but  a  great  veneration  for 
whatever  is  courtly  or  fublime,  and  an  equal  avcrlion  to 
every  thing  that  is  vulgar  or  unbecoming.     They  feem  to 
imagine,  that  it  chiefly  conlilts  in  a  flridl  compliance  to  the 
rules  of  politenefs,  and  all  the  laws  of  honour,  that  have  any 
regard  to  the  refpedl  that  is  due  to  themfelves.     It  is  the  ex- 
iftence  of  this  virtue,  that  is  often  maintained  with  fo  much 
pomp  of  words,  and  for  the  eternity  of  which  fo  many  cham- 
pions are  ready  to  take  up  arras  :  whilft  the  votaries  of  it  de- 
ny themfelves  no  pleafure,  they  can  enjoy,  either  fafliion- 
ably  or  in  fecret,  and,  inllead  of  facriticing  the  heart  to  the 
love  of  real  virtue,  can  only  condelcend  to  adandon  the  out- 
ward deformity  of  vice,  for  the  fatisfaftion  they  receive  from 
appearmg  to  be  well-bred.     It  is  counted  ridiculous  for  men 
to  commit  violence  upon  themfelves,  or  to  maintain,  that 
virtue  requires  felf-denial :  all  court  philofophers  are  agreed, 
that  nothing  can  be  lovely  or  delirable,  that  is  mortifying  or 
uneafy.     A  civil  behaviour  among  the  fair  in  public,  and  a 
deportment  inotleniive  both  in  words  and  actions,  is  all  the 
chaftity  the  pohte  world  requires  in  men.     What  liberties 
foever  a  nian  givJt  liimfelf  in  private,  his  leipuvawow  Wv^J^^x^- 
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ver  fufier,  whilft  he  conceals  his  amours  from  all  tfaofe  tha 
are  not  unmannerly  inquifitive,  and  takes  care  that  nothinj 
criminal  can  ever  be  proved  upon  him.  Si  mn  cajiefaben 
caute^  is  a  precept  that  fufticiently  fliows  what  every  bodj 
expe<Sls ;  and  though  incontinence  is  owned  to  be  a  fin,  yel 
never  to  have  been  guilty  of  it  is  a  charadler  which  moft  fin- 
gie  men  under  thirty  would  not  be  fond  of,  even  amongfl 
modeft  women. 

As  the  world  everywhere,  in  compliment  itfelf,  defira 
to  be  counted  really  virtuous,  fo  bare-faced  vices,  and  all  trcf- 
pafles  committed  in  fight  of  it,  are  heinous  and  unpardon- 
able. To  fee  a  man  drunk  in  the  open  ftreet,  or  any  ferious 
affembly  at  noon-day,  is  Ihocking ;  becaufe  it  is  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  decency,  and  plainly  Ihows  a  want  of  refpcd, 
and  neglcd  of  duty,  which  every  body  is  fuppofed  to  owe  to 
the  public.  Men  of  mean  circumftanccs  likewife  may  be 
blamed  for  fpcnding  more  time  or  money  in  drinking,  than 
they  can  afford ;  but  when  thele  and  all  worldly  confidera- 
tions  are  out  of  the  quellion,  drunkennefs  itfelf,  as  it  is  a  fin, 
an  offence  to  Heaven,  is  feldom  cenfured  ;  and  no  man  of 
fortune  fcruples  to  own,  that  he  was  at  fuch  a  time  in  fuch  a 
company,  where  they  drank  very  hard.  Where  nothing  is 
committed,  that  is  cither  beallly,  or  oiherwile  extravagant, 
focieties,  that  meet  on  i)urpore  to  drink  and  be  merry, 
reckon  their  manner  of  palling  away  the  time  as  innocentas 
any  other,  though  molt  days  in  the  year  they  fpend  five  or 
fix  hours  of  the  four  and  twentv  in  that  diverfion.  No  man 
had  ever  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  companion,  that 
would  never  drink  to  excefs  ;  and  if  a  man's  conilitution  be 
fo  ftrong,  or  himfelf  fo  cautious,  that  the  dole  he  takes  over- 
night, never  diforders  him  the  next  day,  the  worft  that  fliall 
be  faid  of  him,  is,  that  he  loves  his  bottle  with  moderation : 
though  every  night  conllantly  he  makes  drinking  his  paftime, 
and  hardly  ever  goes  to  bed  entirely  ibbcr. 

Avarice,  it  is  true,  is  generally  detcllcd  ;  but  as  men  may 
be  as  guilty  of  it  by  fcraping  Hiuney  together,  as  they  car 
be  by  li^)aiding  it  up,  fo  all  the  bafe,  the  ibrdid,  and  unrea* 
fonable  means  of  acquiring  vvcullh,  ought  to  be  equally  con- 
demned and  exploded,  with  the  vile,  tlie  pitiful,  and  penuri- 
ous way  oi  laving  it :  but  the  world  is  more  indulgent ;  m 
man  is  taxed  with  avarice,  that  will  conform  with  the  hem 
mondCy  and  live  every  way  infplcndour,  though  he  Ihoulc 
aJways  be  raifing  the  rents  of  his  cllatc,  and  haruly  fuflier  hii 
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enants  to  live  under  him  ;  though  he  fhould  enrich  himfelf 
ly  ufury,  and  all  the  barbarous  advantages  that  extortion 
:an  make  of  the  neceflities  of  others :  and  though,  more-f 
)ver,  he  (hould  be  a  bad  paymafter  himfelf,  and  an  unmer- 
:ifiil  creditor  to  the  unfortunate ;  it  is  all  one,  no  man  is 
:ounted  covetous,  who  entertains  well,  and  will  allow  his  fa- 
(nily  what  is  faOiionable  for  a  perfon  in  his  condition.     How 
often  do  we  fee  men  of  very  large  ellates  unreafonably  foli- 
citous  after  greater  riches!    What  greec.'inefs  do  fome  men 
difcover  in  extending  the  perquifitcs  of  their  offices  I    What 
diihonourable  condefcenfions  are  made  for  places  of  profit ! 
What  (laviih  attendance  is  given,  and  what  low  fubmiflions 
and  unmanly  cringes  are  made  to  favourites  for  penfions,  by 
men  that  could  fubfift  without  them  I  Yet  thefc  things  are 
no  reproach  to  men,  and  they  are  never  upbraided  with 
them  but  by  their  enemies,  or  thofe  that  envy  them,  and  per- 
haps the  difcontcnted  and  the  poor.     On  the  contrary,  moll 
of  the  well-bred  people,  that  live  in  affluence  themfelves, 
will  commend  them  for  their  diligence  and  adivity  ;  and  fay 
rfthem,  that  they  take  care  of  the  main  chance;  that  they 
are  induilrious  men  for  their  families,  and  that  they  know 
how,  and  are  fit,  to  live  in  the  world. 

But  thefe  kind  conftruftions  are  not  more  hurtful  to  the 
praftice  of  Chriftianity ,  than  the  high  opinion  which,  in  an 
artful  education,  men  are  taught  to  have  of  their  fpecies,  is 
to  the  belief  of  its  doctrine,  if  a  right  ufe  be  not  made  of  it. 
That  the  great  pre-eminence  we  have  over  aU  other  crea- 
tures we  are  acquainted  with,  confifts  in  our  rational  facul- 
ty, is  very  true ;  but  it  is  as  true,  that  the  more  we  are 
taught  to  admire  ourfelves,  the  more  our  pride  increafes,  an4 
the  greater  ftrefs  we  lay  on  the  fufficiency  of  our  reafon : 
For  as  experience  teaches  us,  that  the  greater  and  the  more 
tranfcendent  the  efteem  is,  which  men  have  for  their  own 
worth,  the  lefs  capable  they  generally  are  to  bear  injuries 
without  refentment ;  fo  we  fee,  in  like  manner,  that  the  more 
exalted  the  notions  are  which  men  entertain  of  their  better 
part,  their  reafoning  faculty,  the  more  remote  and  averfe 
they  will  be  from  giving  their  aflent  to  any  thing  that 
feems  to  ihfult  over  or  contradidl  it :  And  alking  a  man  to 
admit  of  any  thing  he  cannot  comprehend,  the  proud  rea- 
ibner  calls  an  aifront  to  human  underftanding.  But  as  eafe 
and  pleafure  are  the  grand  aim  of  the  beau  mondey  and  ci- 
vility is  infeparable  from  their  behaviour,  whether  they  are 
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believers  or  not,  fo  well-bred  people  never  quarrel  with 
religion  they  are  brought  up  in :  They  will  readily  con 
with  every  ceremony  in  divine  worftiip  they  have  been  i 
to,  and  never  difpute  with  you  either  about  the  Old  or 
New  Teftament,  if,  in  your  turn,  you  will  forbear  laj 
great  ftrefs  upon  faith  and  myileries,  and  allow  them  to  j 
an  allegorical,  or  any  other  figurative  fenfe  to  the  Hiftor 
the  Creation,  and  whatever  elfe  they  cannot  compreh 
or  account  for  by  the  light  of  nature. 

I  am  tar  from  believing,  that,  among  the  fafhions 
people,  there  are  not,  in  all  Chriftian  countries,  many  ] 
fons  of  ftrider  virtue,  and  greater  fincerity  in  religion,  t 
I  have  here  defcribed  ;  but  that  a  confiderable  part  of  n 
kind  have  a  great  refemblance  to  the  pidure  I  have  l 
drawing,  I  appeal  to  every  knowing  and  candid  rea 
Horatio,  Clcomenes,  and  Fulvla,  are  the  names  I  have  g 
to  my  interlocutors  :  The  firil  reprefents  one  of  the  mo 
people  I  have  been  fpeaking  of,  but  rather  of  the  better 
of  them  as  to  morality,  though  he  feems  to  have  a  gre 
diftruft  of  the  fincerity  of  clergymen,  than  he  has  of  tha 
any  other  profeflion,  and  to  be  of  the  opinion,  which  is 
prefled  in  tiiat  trite  and  fpecious,  as  well  as  falfe  and  injui 
faying,  prieits  of  all  religions  are  the  fame.  As  to  his  ftu 
he  is  fuppofed  to  be  tolerably  well  verfed  in  the  clafllcs, 
to  have  read  more  than  is  ufual  for  people  of  quality,  tha 
bdrn  to  great  eftates.  He  is  a  man  of  ftrift  honour,  an 
juftice  as  well  as  humanity;  rather  profufe  than  covetous, 
altogether  dilinterefted  in  his  principles.  He  has  been  abi 
feen  the  world,  and  is  fuppofed  to  be  pofleflTed  of  the  gre 
part  of  the  accomplifhments  that  ufually  gain  a  man  tb 
putation  of  being  very  much  of  a  gentleman. 

Clcomenes  had  been  juft  fuch  another,  but  was  mucl 
formed.  As  he  had  formerly,  for  his  amufement  only, ' 
dipping  into  anatomy,  and  feveral  parts  of  natural  phi 
phy ;  fo,  lince  he  was  come  home  from  his  travels,  he 
lludied  human  nature,  and  the  knowledge  of  himfelf, 
great  application.  It  is  fuppofed,  that,  whilft  he  was 
employing  mod  of  his  leilure  hours,  he  met  with  the  I 
of  the  Bees ;  and,  making  a  great  ufe  of  what  he  read,  c 
pared  what  he  felt  himfelf  within,  as  well  as  what  he  had 
in  the  world,  with  the  fentiments  fet  forth  in  that  book, 
found  the  infincerity  of  men  fully  as  univerfal,  as  it  was  t 
reprefented.     He  had  no  opinion  of  the  pleas  and  exc 
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iiat  are  commonly  made  to  cover  the  real  defires  ef  the 
peart ;  and  he  ever  fufpedled  the  fincerity  of  men,  whom  he 
pw  to  be  fond  of  the  world,  and  with  eagernefs  grafping  at 
jiealth  and  power,  when  they  pretended  that  the  great  end 
if  their  labours  was  to  have  opportunities  of  doing  good  to 
Mhers  upon  earth,  and  becoming  themfelves  more  thankful 
bo  Heaven ;  efpecially,  if  they  conformed  with  the  beau 
and  feemed  to  take  deUght  in  a  fafhionable  way  of 
ing :  He  had  the  fame  fufpicion  of  all  men  of  fenfe,  who, 
ving  read  and  confidered  the  gofpel,  would  maintain  the 
bility  that  perfons  might  purine  worldly  glory  with  all 
irftrength,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  be  good  Chriftians. 
raenes  himfelf  believed  the  Bible  to  be  the  word  of  God, 
ithout  referve,  and  was  entirely  convinced  of  the  myfteri- 
as  well  as  hiftorical  truths  that  are  contained  in  it.    Bat 
he  was  fully  perfuaded,  not  only  of  the  veracity  of  the 
riftian  religion,  but  likewife  of  the  feverity  of  its  precepts, 
he  attacked  his  paflions  with  vigour,  but  never  fcrupled 
own  his  want  of  power  to  fubdue  them,  or  the  violent  op- 
tion he  felt  from  within ;  often  complaining,  that  the  ob- 
les  he  met  with  from  flefli  and  blood,  were  infurmount- 
ible.    As  he  underftood  perfedly  well  the  difficulty  of  the 
taik  required  in  the  gofpel,  fo  he  ever  oppofed  thofe  eafy  ca- 
firifts,  that  endeavoured  to  leflen  and  extenuate  it  for  their 
own  ends ;  and  he  loudly  maintained,  that  men's  gratitude 
:  to  Heaven  was  an  unacceptable  offering,  whilft  they  conti- 
•nued  to  live  in  eafe  and  luxury,  and  were  vifibly  folicitous 
\  after  their  fliare  of  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  this  world.     In 
I  the  very  politenefs  of  converfation,  the  complacency  with 
which    fafhionable   people  arc  continually   foothing  each 
other's  frailties,  and  in  almofl  every  part  of  a  gentleman's 
behaviour,  he  thought  there  was  a  difagrecmcnt  between 
the  outward  appearances,  and  what  is  felt  within,  that  was 
dafhing  with  uprightnefs  and  fincerity.     Cleomenes  was  of 
opinion,  that  of  all  religious  virtues,  nothing  was  more  fcarce, 
or  more  difficult  to  acquire,  than  Chriftian  humihty ;  and 
that  to  deflroy  the  poflibility  of  ever  attaining  to  it,  nothing 
was  fo  effedlual  as  what  is  called  a  gentleman's  education ; 
and  that  the  more  dexterous,  by  this  means,  men  grew  in 
Concealing  the  outward  figns,  and  every  fymptom  of  pride, 
the  more  entirely  they  became  enflaved  by  it  within.     He 
carefully  examined  into  the  felicity  that  accrues  from  the 
?pplaufe  of  others,  and  the  invifible  wages  which  men  of 
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fenfe  and  judicious  fancy  received  for  their  labours;  and 
what  it  was  at  the  bottom  that  rendered  thofc  airy  reu-ards 
fo  ravilbing  to  mortals.  He  had  often  obferved,  and  watch- 
ed  narrowly  the  countenances  and  behaviour  of  men,  whea 
any  thing  of  theirs  was  admired  or  commended,  fuch  as  the 
choice  of  their  furniture,  the  politenefs  of  their  entertain, 
ments,  the  elegancy  of  their  equipages,  their  drefs,  their  di- 
veriions,  or  the  fine  tafte  difplayed  in  their  buildings. 

Cleomenes  feemed  charitable,  and  was  a  man  of  ftrid  mo- 
rals, yet  he  would  often  complain  that  he  was  not  poflefled 
of  one  Chriftian  virtue,  and  found  fault  with  his  own  ac- 
tions, that  had  all  the  appearances  of  goodnefs ;  becaufe  he 
was  confcious,  he  faid,  that  they  were  performed  from  a 
wrong  principle.  The  etfeds  of  his  education,  andhisaver- 
fion  to  infamy,  had  always  been  ftrong  enough  to  keep  him 
from  turpitude;  but  this  he  afcribed  to  his  vanity,  which  he 
complained  was  in  fuch  full  poffeflion  of  his  heart,  that  he 
knew  no  gnu  ification  of  any  appetite  from  which  he  was 
able  to  exclude  it.  Having  always  been  a  man  of  unblame- 
able  behaviour,  the  fincerity  of  his  belief  had  made  no  vi- 
fible  alteration  in  his  conduct  to  outward  appearances ;  but 
in  private  he  never  ceafed  from  examining  liimfelf.  As  no 
man  was  lefs  prone  to  enthuliafm  than  hinifclf,  fo  his  life 
was  very  unifonn ;  and  as  he  never  pretended  to  high  flights 
of  devotion,  fo  he  never  was  guilty  of  enormous  olfences. 
He  had  a  llrong  avcrfion  to  rigoriils  of  all  i'oiX^  ;  and  when 
he  faw  men  quarrelling  ul)out  forms  and  creeds,  and  the 
interpretation  of  obfcure  places,  and  requiring  of  others  the 
ftriclell  compliance  to  their  own  opinions  in  liifputablc  mat- 
ters, it  raifed  his  indignation  to  (ee  the  generality  of  them 
want  charity,  and  many  of  them  (candaloully  reniifs  in  the 
plained  and  moll  necelfary  duties.  He  took  uncommon 
pains  to  Icurcli  into  human  nature,  and  left  iio  llone  unturn- 
ed, to  detcci  the  pride  and  hypocrilV  of  it,  and,  among  his 
intimate  friends,  to  cxpofe  the  llratagems  of  the  one,  and  the 
exorbitant  power  of  the  other.  He  A\as  furc,  that  the  fatis- 
faction  wliicli  arofefrom  worldly  enjoyments,  v/as  fomcthing 
diftind  Irom  gratitude,  and  foreign  to  religion  ;  and  he  felt 
plainly,  that  i:s  it  proceeded  from  v,  ithin,  fo  it  centered  in 
himfelf:  The  very  relifli  of  life,  he  faid,  was  accompanied 
with  lin  elevation  of  mind,  that  fiiemed  to  be  infeparablt 
from  his  being.  Whatever  principre  was  the  caufe  of  tliis 
he  was  convinced  within  hijnfclf,  that  the  fucrificc  of  tht 
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iieart,  which  the  gofpel  requires,  confifted  in  the  utter  ex- 
tirpation of  that  principle ;  confefling,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  this  fatisfaftion  he  found  in  himfelf,  this  elevation  of 
mind,  caufed  his  chief  pleafure ;  and  that,  in  all  the  comforts 
of  life,  it  made  the  greateft  part  of  the  enjoyment. 

Cleomenes,  with  grief,  often  owned  his  fears,  that  his  at- 
tachment to  the  world  would  never  ceafe  whilll  he  lived  ; 
the  reafons  he  gave,  were  the  great  regard  he  continued  to 
iave  for  the  opinion  of  worldly  men ;  the  ftubbornefs  of  his 
indocile  heart,  that  could  not  be  brought  to  change  the  ob- 
jects of  its  pride  ;  and  refufed  to  be  aihamed  of  what,  from 
his  infancy,  it  had  been  taught  to  glory  in  ;  and,  latlly,  the 
impoffibiUty,  he  found  in  himfelf,  of  being  ever  reconciled  to 
;  contempjr,  and  enduring,  with  patience,  to  be  laughed  at  . 
and  defpifed  for  any  caufe,  or  on  any  confideration  what- 
;t?cr.     Thefe  were  the  obftacles,  he  faid,  that  hindered  him 
"ftom    breaking    off  all    commerce   with  the  beau  inoi2dt\ 
•ind  entirely  changing  his  manner  of  living ;  without  which, 
he  thought  it  mockery  to  talk  of  renouncing  the  world,  and 
lidding  adieu  to  all  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  it. 
;    The  part  of  Fulvia,  which  is  the  third  perfon,  is  fo  incon- 
ifiderable,  (he  juft  appearing  only  in  the  firft  dialogue,  that 
it  would  be  impertinent  to  trouble  the  reader  with  a  cha- 
tafter  of  her.     I  had  a  mind  to  fay  fome  things  on  painting 
wd  operas,  which  I  thought  might,  by  introducing  her,  be 
brought  in  more  naturally,  and  with  lefs  trouble,  than  they 
could  have  been  without  her.     The  ladies,  I  hope,  will  find 
no  reafon,  from  the  little  (he  does  fay,  to  fufped  that  (lie 
wants  either  virtue  or  underftanding. 

As  to  the  fable,  or  what  is  fuppofed  to  have  occafioned 
the  firft  dialogue  between  Horatio  and  Cleomenes,  it  is  this. 
Horatio,  who  had  found  great  delight  in  my  Lord  Shaft(bu- 
ly's  polite  manner  of  writing,  his  fine  raillery,  and  blending 
f  virtue  with  good  manners,  was  a  great  ftickler  for  the  focial 
fyftem;  and  wondered  how  Cleomenes  could  be  an  advocate 
for  fuch  a  book  as  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  of  which  he  had 
heard  a  very  vile  charadler  from  fcveral  quarters.     Cleo- 
menes, who  loved  and  had  a  great  friendihip  for  Horatio, 
Wanted  to  undeceive  him  ;  but  the  other,  who  hated  fatirCi 
was  prepo(re(red,  and  having  been  told  likewife,  that  martial 
courage,  and  honour  itfelf,  were  ridiculed  in  that  book,  he 
was  very  much  exafperated  againft  the  author  and  his  whole 
fcheme :  he  had  two  or  thr&e  times  heard  OWouv&v\^%  ^>^- 
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courfe  on  this  fubjed  with  others ;  but  would  never  enter 
into  the  argument  himfelf ;  and  finding  his  friend  often  pref- 
fing  to  come  to  it,  he  began  to  I  ;ok  cooly  upon  him,  and  at 
lall  to  avoid  all  opportunities  of  being  alone  with  him :  nil 
Cleomcnes  drew  him  in,  by  the  llratagem  which  the  reader 
will  fee  he  made  ufe  of,  as  Horatio  was  one  day  taking  his 
leave  after  a  lliort  complimentary  vifit. 

I  fliould  not  wonder  to  fee  men  of  candour,  as  well  as  good 
fenfe,  find  fault  with  the  manner,  in  which  I  have  chofc  to 
publifli  thcfe  thoughts  of  mine  to  the  world  :  There  certainly 
is  fomcthing  in  it,  which  I  confefs  I  do  not  know  how  to 
juftify  to  my  own  fatisfaction.  That  fuch  a  man  as  Cleo- 
menes,  having  met  with  a  book  agreeable  to  his  own  feuti- 
ments,  fliould  defire  to  be  acquainted  with  the  author  of  it, 
has  nothing  in  it  that  is  improbable  or  unfecmly;  but 
then  it  will  be  objected,  that,  whoever  the  interlocutors  are, 
it  was  I  myfelf  who  wrote  the  dialogues  ;  and  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  all  decency,  that  a  man  (liould  proclaim  concerning 
his  own  work,  all  that  a  friend  of  his,  perhaps,  might  be  al- 
lowed to  fay  :  this  is  true ;  and  the  bed  anfwer  which  I 
think  can  be  made  to  it,  is,  that  fuch  an  impartial  man,  and 
iiich  a  lover  of  truth,  as  Cleomcnes  is  reprefented  to  be, 
would  be  as  cautious  in  fpeaking  of  his  friend's  merit,  as  he 
Avould  be  of  his  own.  It  might  be  urged  likewifc,  that  when  a 
man  profeflcs  himl'clf  to  be  an  author's  friend,  and  exadly  to 
entertain  the  fame  feniiments  with  another,  it  mull  naturally 
put  every  reader  upon  his  guard,  and  render  him  as  fufpi- 
cious  and  ditlruftful  of  fuch  a  man,  as  he  would  be  of  the  au- 
thor himfelf.  But  how  good  foeverthe  cxcufes  are,  that 
might  be  made  for  this  manner  (.f  writing,  I  would  never 
Jiave  ventured  upon  it,  if  1  had  not  liked  it  in  the  famous 
Gaflendus,  who,  by  the  help  of  feveral  (halogues  and  a  friend, 
who  is  ihc  chief  pcrfonage  in  them,  'nus  nc^t  only  explained 
and  illulliatcd  his  fyllcm,  but  hkcwilc  refuted  his  adverfaries: 
him  I  have  followed,  and  1  hoi)c  the  reader  will  find,  that 
whatever  opportunity  1  have  hud  by  this  means,  of  fpeaking 
well  of  myfelf  indirectly,  I  had  no  delign  to  make  that,  or 
any  other  ill  ufe  of  it. 

As  it  is  fuppofed,  that  Cleomcnes  is  my  friend,  and  fpeaks 
my  fentiments,  fo  it  is  but  jultice,  that  every  thing  which  he 
advances  fliould  be  looked  upon  ami  confidered  as  my  own; 
but  no  man  in  his  fcn'bs  would  think,  that  I  ought  to  be 
equally  refponlible- for  every  thing  that  Hoiatio  fays,  who  i^j^ 
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lis  antagonift.  If  ever  he  offers  any  thing  that  favours  of 
ibertinji'm,  or  is  otherwife  exceptionable,  which  Cleomcnes 
Ipes  not  reprove  him  for  in  the  beft  and  mod  ferious  manner, 
)r  to  which  he  gives  not  the  moft  fatisfaftory  and  convincing 
mfwer  that  can  be  made,  I  am  to  blame,  otherwife  not:  Yet 
Erom  the  fate  the  firft  part  has  met  with,  I  expeft  to  fee  in 
a  little  time  feveral  things  tranfcribed  and  cited  from  this, 
in  that  manner,  by  themlelves,  without  the  replies  that  are 
made  to  them,  and  fo  fhown  to  the  world,  as  my  words  and 
inyt)p'nion.  The  opportunity  of  doing  this  will  be  greater 
in  this  part  than  it  was  in  the  former,  and  ihould  I  always 
have  fair  play,  and  never  be-  attacked,  but  by  fuch  adverfa- 
rics,  as  would  make  their  quotations  from  me  without  arti- 
fice, and  ufe  me  with  common  honelly,  it  would  go  a  great 
way  to  the  refuting  of  me ;  and  1  fhould  my  felf  begin  to  fuf- 
pcft  the  truth  of  leveral  things  1  have  advanced,  and  which 
hitherto  1  cannot  help  believmg. 

A  tlroke  made  in  this  manner,  — —  which  the  reader  will 
fometimes  meet  with  in  the  following  dialogues,  is  a  lign, 
other  of  interruption,  when  the  perfbn  fpeaking  is  not  fuf- 
fcred  to  go  on  with  what  he  was  going  to  fay,  or  elfe  of  a 
paufe,  during  which  fomethlng  is  fuppoied  to  be  faid  or  done, 
not  relating  to  the  difcourfe. 

As  in  this  part  1  have  not  altered  the  fubjedl,  on  which 
a  former,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  was 
^  Wrote ;  and  the  fame  unbiafled  method  of  fearching  after 
truth,  and  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  man  and  fociety,  made 
life  of  in  that,  is  continued  in  this,  I  thought  it  unneceflary 
to  look  out  for  another  title  ;  and  being  mylelf  a  great  lover 
of  fimplicity,  and  my  invention  none  of  the  moft  fruitful,  the 
leader,  I  hope,  will  pardon  the  bald,  inelegant  al'pedl,  and  un- 
Bluul  emptinefs  of  the  title  page. 

Here  1  would  have  made  alTend  of  my  Preface,  which  I 
luiow  very  well  i§  too  long  already :  but  the  world  having 
been  very  grol'sly  impofed  upon  by  a  falfe  report^  that  fome 
inonthsago  was  very  lolemnly  made,andas  induitrioufly  fpread 
in  moft  of  the  newspapers,,  for  a  conliderable  time,  1  think  it 
Would  be  an  unpardonable  neglect  in  me,  of  the  public, 
ihould  I  futfer  them ;  to  remain  in  the  error  they  were  led 
into,  when  1  am  actually  addrefling  them  ;  and  there  is  no 
otuerperfon,  from  whom  they  can  fo  juftly  expedt  to  be  un- 
deceived. In  the  London  Evening  Poft  of  Satuiday  March  9, 
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1727-8.  the  following  paragraph  wa»  printed  in  fmaU  I 
at  the  end  of  the  home  news.   • 

On  Friday  evening  the  firft  inflant,  a  gentleman^ 
dreffed,  appeared  at  the  bonfire  before  St.  Jameses  Gate, 
declared  himfelf  the  author  of  a  book,  intituled,  the  Fal 
the  Bees ;  and  that  he  was  forry  for  writing  the  fame  : 
recolleding  liis  former  promife,  pronounced  thefe  w< 
I  commit  my  book  to  the  flames ;  and  threw  it  in  ace 
ingly. 

The  Monday  following,  the  fame  piece  of  news  wa 
peated  in  the  Daily  Journal,  and  after  that  for  a  confide 
time,  as  I  have  faid,  in  mod  of  the  papers  :  but  fince  thi 
turday  mentioifed,  which  was  the  only  time  it  was  pr 
by  itfelf,  it  appeared  always  with  a  fmall  addition  to  it 
annexed  (^with  a  N.  fi.  before  it)  to  the  following  adve 

APETH-AOriA  : 

Or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  Moral  Virtue,  wh 
the  falfe  nations  of  Machiavel,  Hobbs,  Spinofa,  and 
Bayle,  as  thoy  are  coUedled  and  digefted  by  the  Auth 
tlie  I'iible  otthe  Bees,  are  examined  and  confuted;  an( 
eternal  and  unalterable  nature  and  obligation  of  moral 
tue  is  Hated  and  vindicated  ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  a  Pre 
ry  intri)dudion,  in  a  Letter  to  that  Author,  By  Alexs 
Innes,  D.  D.  Preacher  Affiftant  at  St.  Margaret's,  Weft 
fter. 

The  finall  addition  which  I  faid  was  made  to  that  no 
piece  of  news,  after  it  came  to  be  annexed  to  this  adve 
ment,  confifted  of  thefe  five  words  (upon  reading  the  a 
book),  which  were  put  in  after, "  forry  for  writing  the  fa 
This  llory  having  been  often  repeated  in  the  papers,  an( 
Ter  publicly  contradifted,  many  people,  it  feems,  were 
dulous  enough  to  believe,  notwithftanding  the  improbal 
of  it.  But  the  lead  attentive  would  have  fufpedled 
whole,  as  foon  as  they  had  feen  the  addition  that  was  1 
to  it,  the  fccond  time  it  was  publiflied;  for  fuppofing 
be  intelligible,  as  it  follows  the  advertifement,  it  canni 
pretended,  that  the  repenting  gentleman  pronounced 
very  words.  He  muft  have  named  the  book ;  and  if  he 
&icL,  that  his  forrow  was  occafioned  by  reading  the  ap 
AOiiA,  or  the  new  book  of  the  reverend  Dr»  Irmes,  how  < 
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'iich  a  remarkable  part  of  his  confeffioii  to  be  omitted  in  the 
irft  publication,  where  the  well-drefled  gentleman's  words 
md  actions  feemed  to  be  fet  down  with  fo  much  care  and 
sxadnefs?  Befides,  every  body  knows  the  great  indullry,  and 
general  intelligence  of  our  news-writei-s :  if  fuch  a  farce  had 
really  been  aded,  and  a  man  had  been  hired  to  pronounce 
the  words  mentioned,  and  throw  a  book  into  the  fire,  which 
1  have  often  wondered  was  not  done,  is  it  credible  at  all, 
that  a  thing  fo  remarkable,  done  fo  openly,  and  before  Co 
many  witnefles,  the  firft  day  of  March,  fliould  not  be  taken 
notice  of  in  any  of  the  papers  before  the  ninth,  and  never  be 
repeated  afterwards,  or  ever  mentioned  but  as  an  appendix 
of  the  advertifement  to  recommend  Dr.  Innes's  book? 

However,  this  ftory  has  been  much  talked  of,  and  occa- 
fioned  a  great  deal  of  mirth  among  my  acquaintance,  feveral 
of  whom  have  eameltly  prefled  me  more  than  once  to  adver- 
life  the  falfity  of  it,  which  1  would  never  comply  with  for 
fear  of  being  laughed  at,  as  fome  years  ago  poor  Dr.  Patridge 
was,  for  ferioufly  maintaining  that  he  was  not  dead.  But  all 
this  while  we  were  in  the  dark,  and  nobody  could  tell  how 
this  report  came  into  the  world,  or  what  it  could  be  that  had 
pven  a  handle  to  it,  when  one  evening  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  had  borrowed  Dr.  Innes's  book,  which  till  then  1  had 
never  feen,  fhowed  me  in  it  the  following  lines. 

But  a  propos.  Sir,  if  I  rightly  remember,  the  ingenuous  Mr. 
Law,  in  his  Remarks  upon  your  Fable  of  the  Bees,  puts  you 
in  mind  of  a  promife  you  had  made,  by  which  you  obliged 
yourfelf  to  burn  that  book  at  any  time  or  place  your  adver- 
fery  fhould  appoint,  if  any  thing  fliould  be  found  in  it  tend- 
ing to  immorality  or  the  corruption  of  manners.  I  have  a 
great  refped  for  that  gentlcmai;i,  though  I  am  not  perfonally 
acquainted  with  him,  but  I  cannot  but  condemn  his  excef- 
five  credulity  iand  good  nature,  in  believing  that  a  man  of 
your  principles  could  be  a  flave  to  his  word;  for  my  own 
part,  1  think,  I  know  you  too  well  to  be  fo  ealily  impofed  up- 
on; or  if,  after  all,  you  fliould  really  perfill  in  your  refolu- 
tion,  and  commit  it  to  the  flames,  I  appoint  the  firft  of  March 
before  St.  James's  Gate,  for  that  purpofe,  it  being  the  birth- 
day of  the  beft  and  moft  glorious  queen  upon  earth;  and  th^ 
huniing  of  your  book  the  fmalleft  atonement  you  can  make, 
for  endeavouring  to  corrupt  and  debauch  hi§  majefty's  lub- 
jc&in  their -principles.  Now,  Sir,  if  you  agree  to  this,  I 
bvpc  you  are  not  fo  deilitute  of  friends,  but  tWt  ^o\x  tcca^ 
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find  fomc  charitable  neighbour  or  other,  who  will  lend  you  t 
helping  hand,  and  throw  in  the  author  at  the  fame  time  by 
way  of  appendix  ;  the  doing  of  which  will,  in  my  opinion, 
complete  the  folemnity  of  the  day.  1  am  not  your  patient, 
but,  your  mod  humble  fervant. 

Thus  ends  what,  in  the  APETii-AoriA,  Doftor  Innes  is 
pleafed  to  call  a  Prefatory  Introduction,  in  a  Letter  to  the 
Author  of  the  Fable  of  the  Bees.  It  is  figned  A.  1.  and  dated 
Tot-hill- fields,  Weftminller,  Jan.  20.  1727-8. 

Now  all  our  wonder  ceafcd.  The  judicious  reader  will 
eafily  allow  me,  that,  having  read  thus  much,  1  had  an  am- 
ple difpenfation  from  going  on  any  further ;  therefore  I  can 
fay  nothing  of  the  book  :  and  as  to  the  reverend  imthorof  i 
it,  who  feems  to  think  himfelflb  well  acqu;*inted  with  ray 
principles,  1  have  not  the  honour  to  know  either  him  or  his 
morals,  otherwife  than  from  what  1  have  quoted  here.  £x 
pede  Hercukm. 

London^  ORober  20.  1728, 
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HORATIO,  CLEOMENES,  and  FULVIA. 


CLEOMENES. 

:\VAYS  in  hafte,  Horatio  ? 

for.  1  muft  beg  of  you  to  excnfe  me,  I  am  obliged  to  go. 
\co.  Whether  you  have  other  enagements  than  you  ufed 
lavc,  or  whether  your  temper  is  changed,  I  cannot  tell, 
fomething  has  made  an  alteration  in  you,  of  which  I 
not  comprehend  the  caufe.  There  is  no  man  in  the 
Id  whofe  friendfhip  I  value  more  than  1  do  yours,  or 
>fe  company  1  like  better,  yet  1  can  never  have  it.  1  pro- 
I  have  thought  fometimes  that  you  have  avoided  me  on 
3ofe. 

for.  I  am  forry,  Cleomenes,  I  fhould  have  been  wanting 
vility  to  you;  I  come  every  week  conftantly  to  pay  my 
edls  to  you,  and  if  ever  I  fail,  I  always  fend  to  inquire 
r  your  health. 

ko.  No  man  outdoes  Horatio  in  civility  ;  but  I  thought 
ething  more  was  due  to  our  affedions  and  long  acquaint- 
*,  befides  compliments  and  ceremony  :  Of  late  1  have 
*r  been  to  wait  upon  you,  but  you  are  gone  abroad,  or  I 
you  engaged ;  and  when  I  have  the  honour  to  fee  you 
:,  your  Hay  is  only  nlomentary.  Pray  pardon  my  rude- 
for  once  :  What  is  it  that  hinders  you  now  from  keep- 
me  company  for  an  hour  or  two  ?  My  coufin  talks  of 
ig  out,  and  I  fhall  be  all  alone. 

hr.  I  knQw  better  than  to  rob  you  of  fuch  an  opportu-  • 
for  fpeculatijn  ? 

/(f(?.  Speculation  I  on  what,  pray  ?. 
fcr.  That  vilenefs  of  our  fpecies  in  the  refined  way  of 
iking  you  have  of  late  been  fo  fond  of,  I  call  it  the 
-me  of  deformity,  the  partifans  of  which  ftudy  chiefly 
iiakc  every  tbin^-  in  our  nature  appear  as  u^^  ^tv^  co\x-. 
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temptible  as  it  is  poflible,  and  take  uncommon  pains  to  per- 
fuade  men  that  they  are  devils. 

Cleo.  If  that  be  all,  I  fliall  foon  convince  you. 

Hor.  No  conviftion  to  me,  I  befeech  you :  I  am  deter- 
mined; and  fully  perfuaded,  that  there  is  good  in  the  world 
as  well  as  evil ;  and  that  the  words,  honefty,  benevolence, 
and  humanity,  and  even  charity,  are  not  empty  founds  only, 
but  that  there  are  fuch  things  in  fpitc  of  the  Fable  of  the 
Bees ;  and  I  am  refolved  to  believe,  that,  notwithftanding 
the  degeneracy  of  mankind,  and  the  wickednefs  of  the  age, 
there  are  men  now  living,  who  are  adlually  pollefled  of  thofe 
virtues. 

Cleo.  But  you  do  not  know  what  I  am  going  to  fay:  I 
am 

Hor.  That  may  be^  but  I  will  not  hear  one  word ;  all  you 
.can  fay  is  loft  upon  me,  and  if  you  will  not  give  me  leave  to 
fpeak  out,  I  am  gone  this  moment.  That  curfed  book  has 
bewitched  you,  and  made  you  deny  the  exiftence  of  thofe 
very  virtues  that  had  gained  you  the  efteem  of  your  friends. 
You  know  this  is  not  my  ufual  language  ;  I  hate  to  fay  harlh 
things:  But  what  regard  can,  or  ought  one  to  have  for  an 
author  that  treats  every  body  de  baut  en  bas,  makes  a  jeft  of 
virtue  and  honour,  calls  Alexander  the  Great  a  madman,  and 
fpares  kings  and  princes  no  more  than  any  one,  would  the 
moft  abjcdl  of  the  people  ?  The  bulinefs  of  his  philofophy  is 
jull  the  reverie  to  that  of  the  herald's  odice  ;  for,  as  there 
they  are  always  contriving  and  finding  out  high  and  illultri- 
ous  pedigrees  for  low  and  obfcure  people,  fo  your  author  is 
ever  fearching  after,  and  inventing  mean  contemptible  ori- 
gins for  worthy  and  honourable  actions.  1  am  your  very 
humble  fervant. 

C!co.  Stay.  I  am  of  your  opinion  ;  what  I  offered  to  con- 
vince you  of,  was,  how  entirely  I  am  recovered  of  the  foil) 
which  you  have  fo  jullly  expofed :  I  have  left  that  error. 
,  Hor.  Are  you  in  earneft  .^ 

C'eo.  No  man  more  :  There  is  no  greater  ftickler  for  th 
.  fecial  virtues  than  myfelf ;  and  1  much  queftion,  whethe 
there  is  any  of  Lord  Shaftlbury's  admirers  that  will  go  m; 
lengths  I 

Hor.  I  fliall  be  glad  to  fee  you  go  my  lengths  firft,  and  a 
many  more  as  you  pleafe.  You  cannot  conceive,  Cleo 
mencs,  how  it  has  gricyed  me,  when  1  have  feen  how  man; 
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enemies  you  made  yourfelf  by  that  extravagant  way  of  ar- 
guing.    If  you  are  but  ferious,  whence  conies  this  change  ? 

Cleo.  In  the  firft  place,  I  grew  weary  of  having  every  body 
figainft  me :  and,  in  the  fecond,  there  is  more  rooui  for  inven. 
tion  in  the  other  fyftem.  Poets  and  orators  in  the  Ibcial 
fyftem  have  fine  opportunities  of  exerting  jthemfelves. 

Hor.  I  very  much  fufped  the  recovery  you  boaft  of:  Are 
you  convinced,  that  the  other  fyltem  was  falfe,  which  you 
might  have  eafily  learned  from  feeing  every  body  againft 
you? 

Cko.  Falfe  to  be  fure ;  but  w  hat  you  allege  is  no  proof  of 
it :  for  if  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  were  not  againft  that 
fcheme  of  deformity,  as  ypujullly  caU  it,  infincerity  could 
not  be  fo  general,  as  the  fcheme  itfelf  fuppofes  it  to  be  :  But 
fince  my  eyes  have  been  opened,  1  have  found  out  that  truth 
wd  probability  are  the  fillieft  things  in  the  world  ;  they  arc 
of  no  manner  of  ufe,  efpecially  among  the  people  de  bongoiU. 

Hor.  I  thought  what  a  convert  you  was :  but  what  new 
madnefs  has  feized  you  now  ? 

Cleo.  No  madnefs  at  all :  I  fay,  and  will  maintain  it  to  the 
world,  that  truth,  in  tbe  fublime,  is  very  impertinent ;  and 
that  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  fit  for  men  of  taile  to  look  into, 
a  mafter  cannot  commit  a  more  unpardonable  fault,  than 
fticking  to,  or  being  influenced  by  truth,  w  here  it  interferes 
with  what  is  agreeable. 

Hor.  Homely  truths  indeed 

C3eo.  Look  upon  that  Dutch  piece  of  the  nativity  :  what 
charming  colouring  there  is!  What  a  fine  pencil,  and  how 
juft  arc'the  outlines  for  a  piece  fo  curioufly  finifhed !  But 
what  a  fool  the  fellow  was  to  draw  hay,  and  ftraw,  and  wa- 
ter, and  a  rack  as  well  as  a  manger:  it  is  a  wonder  he  did 
not  put  the  bambino  into  the  manger. 

FuL  The  bambino  }  That  is  the  child,  I  fuppofe  :  why  it 
(hould  be  in  the  manger  ;  Ihould  it  not  ?  Does  not  the  hif- 
tory  tell  us,  that  the  child  was  laid  in  the  manger  ?  I  have 
no  till  in  painting ;  but  I  can  fee  whether  things  are  drawn 
to  the  hfe  or  "not :  fure  nothing  can  be  more  like  the  head 
of  an  ox  than  that  there.  A  pidure  then  pleafcs  me  beft 
when  the  art  in  fuch  a  manner  deceives  my  eye,  that,  with- 
out making  any  allowance,  I  can  imagine  I  fee  the  things  in 
J^lity  which  the  painter  has  endeavoured  to  reprelent,  I 
have  always  thought  it  an  admirable  piece  3  fure  nothing  ia 
^  world  can  be  mort  like  nature. 
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Geo.  Like  nature  I  So  much  the  worfe :  Indeed,  coufin; 
it  is  eafily  feen,  that  you  have  no  (kill  in  painting.  It  is  not 
nature,  but  agreeable  nature,  la  belle  nature^  that  is  to  be 
reprefented:  all  things  that  are  abjeft,  low,  pitiful,  and  mean, 
are  carefully  to  be  avoided,  and  kept  out  of  fight ;  becaufe, 
to  men  of  the  true  tafte,  they  are  as  ofFenfive  as  things  that 
are  fliocking,  and  really  nafty. 

Fid,  At  that  rate,  the  Virgin  Mary's  condition,  and  our 
Saviour's  birth,  are  never  to  be  painted. 

Cleo.  That^  is  your  miftake ;  the  fubjecl  itfelf  is  noble: 
Let  us  go  but  in  the  next  room,  and  I  will  fhow  you  the 

difference. Look  upon  that  pifture,  which  is  the  fame 

hiftory.  There  is  fine  architecture,  there  is  a  colonnade; 
can  any  thing  be  thought  of  more  magnificent  ?  How  Ikil- 
fuUy  is  that  afs  removed,  and  how  little  you  fee  of  the  ox: 
pray,  mind  the  obfcurity  they  are  both  placed  in.  It  hangs 
in  a  llrong  light,  or  elfe  one  might  look  ten  times  upon  the 
pifture  without  obferving  them  :  Behold  thefe  pillars  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  how  lofty  they  are,  and  what  an  efl'ecl  they 
have,  what  a  noble  fpace,  what  an  area  here  is !  How  nobly 
every  thing  concurs  to  exprefs  the  majellic  grandeur  of  the 
fubjeft,  and  llrikes  the  foul  with  awe  and  admiration  at  the 
fame  time  ! 

Ful.  Pray  coufin,  has  good  fenfe  ever  any  fliare  in  the 
judgment  which  your  men  of  true  talle  form  about  pictures? 

Hor.  Madam  1 

Fill,  1  beg  pardon,  Sir,  if  I  have  offended  :  but  to  me  it 
feeins  ilrangc  to  hear  fuch  commendations  given  to  a  paint- 
er, tor  turning  the  fiable  of  a  country  inn  into  a  palace  of 
extraordinary  magnificence  :  This  is  a  great  deal  worle  than 
Swift's  Metamorphofis  of  Philemon  and  Baucis;  for  there 
fome  flu)\v  of  relemblance  is  kept  in  the  changes. 

Hor.  In  a  country  liable,  Madam,  there  is  norhing  but 
filth  and  naftinefs,  or  vile  abjecl:  things  net  fit  to  be  feen, 
atleaft  not  capable  of  entertaining  perfons  of  quality. 

Fu!.  The  Dutch  pifture  in  the  next  room  has  nothing  thai 
is  oflenfivc :  but  an  Augean  liable,  even  before  Ileiculc 
had  cleaned  it,  would  be  lefs  fliocking  to  me  than  thofe  flu 
ted  pillars ;  for  nobody  can  pleafe  my  eye  that  alnonts  ni] 
underltandmg  :  Wlien  I  defire  a  man  to  paint  a  confiderabL 
llillory,  whicii  every  body  knows  to  have  been  tranfacled  a 
"a  country  inn,  docs  he  not  llrangely  impofe  upon  me,  be 
caufe  he  undeiilands  arcluteclurc,  to  draw  me  a  room  tha 
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mig^t  have  fervcd  for  a  great  ball,  or  banqueting  houfe,  to 
mj  Roman  emperor  ?  Befides,  that  the  poor  and  abjeft 
late  in  which  our  Saviour  chofe  to  appear  at  his  coming  into 
he  wcnld,  is  the  mod  material  circumftance  of  the  hillory : 
t  contains  an  excellent  moral  againlt  vain  pomp,  and  is  the 
Irongeft  perfualive  to  humility,  which,  in  the  Italian,  are 
nore  than  loll. 

Hor.  Indeed,  Madam,  experience  is  againfl:  you ;  and  it 
s  certain,  that,  even  among  the  vulgar,  the  reprelentations 
rf mean  and  abjecl  things,  and  luch  as  they  are  familiar  with, 
lave  not  that  eftecl:,  and  either  breed  contempt,  or  are  infig- 
aificant:  whereas  vait  piles,  llately  buildings,  roofs  of  un- 
common height,  furprifuig  ornaments,  and  all  the  architec- 
ture of  the  grand  talte,  are  tlie  fittell  to  raife  devotion,  and 
bfpire  men  with  veneration,  and  a  religious^  aw^e  for  the 
places  that  have  thefe  excellencies  to  boaft  of.  Is  there  ever 
a  meeting,  houfe  or  barn  to  be  compared  to  a  fine  cathedral, 
for  this  purpofe? 

Ful.  1  believe  there  is  a  mechanical  way  of  raifing  devotion 
b  filly  fuperftitious  creatures ;  but  an  attentive  contempla- 
tion on  the  works  of  God,  I  am  fure 

Cleo.  Pray,  coufin,  fay  no  more  in  defence  of  your  low  ^ 
tafte :  The  painter  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  truth  of  the 
hiftory ;  his  buiinefs  is  to  exprefs  the  dignity  of  the  fubjeft, 
and,  in  compliment  to  his  judges,  never  to  forget  the  excel- 
lency of  our  i'pecies  :  All  his  art  and  good  fenfe  muft  be  era- 
ployed  in  railing  that  to  the  highell  pitch :  Great  matters  , 
do  not  paint  for  the  common  people,  but  for  perfons  of  re- 
fined underftanding  :  W  hat  you  complain  of,  is  the  effeft  of 
the  good  manners  and  complaifance  of  the  painter.  When 
he  had  drawn  the  Infant  and  the  Madona,  bethought  the 
kaft  glimpfe  of  the  ox  and  the  afs  would  be  fufEcient  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  the  hiftory  :  They  who  want  more  fefcuing, 
and  a  broader  explanation,  he  docs  not  delire  his  pifture 
(hould  ever  be  fliown  to ;  for  the  reft,  he  entertains  you  with 
nothing  but  what  is  noble  and  worthy  your  attention :  You 
fee  he  is  an  architeft,  and  completely  ikilled  in  perfpedlivc, 
and  he  fliows  you  how  finely  he  can  round  a  pillar,  and  that 
both  the  depth,  and  the  height  of  a  fpace,  may  be  drawn 
on  a  flat,  with  all  the  other  wonders  he  performs  by  his  Ikill 
in  that  inconceivable  myftery  of  light  and  (hadows. 

Fid.  Why  then  is  it  pretended  that  painting  is  an  imita- 
ti(m  p£  nature  ? 
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Cleo.  At  firft  fetting  out  a  fcholar  is  to  copy  things  cxaflly 
as  he  fees  them  ;  but  from  a  great  mafter,  when  he  is  left  to 
his  own  invention,  it  is  expefted  he  (hould  take  the  perfec- 
tions of  nature,  and  not  paint  it  as  it  is,  but  as  we  would  wifh 
it  to  be.  Zeuxis,  to  draw  a  goddcfs,  took  five  beautiful  wo- 
men, from  which  he  culled  what  was  mod  graceful  in  each. 

FuL  Still  every  grace  he  painted  was  taken  from  nature. 

Cleo,  That's  true;  but  he  left  nature  her  rubbifh,  and 
imitated  nothing  but  what  was  excellent,  which  made  the 
affemblage  fuperior  to  any  thing  in  nature.  Demetrius  was 
taxed  for  being  too  natural ;  Dioqyfus  was  alio  blamed  for 
drawing  men  like  us.  Nearer  our  times,  Michael  Angelo 
was  eileemed  too  natural,  and  Ly fippus  of  old  upbraided  the 
common  fort  of  fculptors  for  making  men  fuch  as  they  were 
iound  in  nature. 

FuL  Are  thefe  things  real? 

Cleo.  You  may  read  it  yourfelf  in  Graham's  Preface  to 
The  Art  of  Painting:  the  book  is  above  in  the  library. 

Hor.  Thefe  things  may  feem  ftrange  to  you,  Madam,  but 
they  are  of  immenfe  ufe  to  the  public :  the  higher  we  caa 
carry  the  excellency  ot  our  fpecies,  the  more  thofe  beautiful 
images  will  fill  noble  minds  with  worthy  and  fuitable  ideas 
of  their  own  dignity,  that  will  feldom  fail  of  fpurring  them 
on  to  virtue  and  heroic  adions.     There  is  a  grandeur  to  be 
exprefltd  m  things  that  far  furpafles  the  beauties  ot  fimple 
nature.     You  take  delight  in  operas,  Madam,  1  do  not  quef- 
tion;  you  mull  have  minded  the  noble  manner  and  ftateli- 
nefs  beyond  nature,  which  every  thmg  there  is  executed 
with.     What  gentle  touches,  what  flight  and  yet  majeliic 
motions  are  made  ufe  of  to  exprefs  the  mod  boiilerous  paf- 
fionsi  As  the  fubjed  is  alv\ays  lofty,  fo  no  pollure  is  to  be 
chofen  but  what  is  ferious  and  fignificant,  as  well  as  comely 
and  agreeable ;  fhould  the  adions  there  be  reprefented  as 
they  are  in  common  life,  they  would  ruin  the  iublime,  and 
at  once  rob  you  of  all  your  pleafure. 

FuL  I  never  expeded  any  thing  natural  at  an  opera  ;  but 
as  perfons  of  diftindion  relbrt  thither,  and  every  body  comes 
drelfed,  it  is  a  fort  of  employment,  and  1  feldom  mifs  a  night, 
becaufe  it  is  the  fafhion  to  go :  befides,  the  royal  family, 
pnd  the  monarch  hinifelf,  generally  honouring  them  with 
their  prefence,  it  is  almoft  become  a  duty  to  attend  them,  as 
much  as  it  is  to  go  to  court.  What  diverts  me  there  is  the 
fompan^,  the  lights,  the  mufic,  the  fcencs,  and  other  decora- 
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tions !  but  as  I  undeHland  but  very  few  words  of  Italian,  fo 
vhat  is  mod  admired  in  the  recitntivo  is  loft  upon  me,  which 

snakes  the  afling  part  to  me  rather  ridiculous  than 

Hor.  Ridiculous,  Madam  !  For  Heaven's  fake 

Ful.  1  beg  pardon,  Sir,  for  the  cxprcflion,  I  never  laughed 
at  an  opera  in  my  life ;  but  1  confefs,  as  to  the  entertainment 
itfelf,  that  a  good  play  is  infinitely  more  diverting  to  me ; 
and  I  prefer  any  thing  that  informs  my  underftanding  be- 
yond all  the  recreations  which  either  my  eyes  or  my  ears  can 
be  regaled  with. 

Hor.  I  am  forry  to  hear  a  lady  of  your  good  fenfe  make 
fuch  a  choice.     Have  you  no  tafte  for  mufic,  Madam  ? 
FuL  1  named  that  as  part  of  my  diverlion. 
Cleo.  My  coufin  plays  very  well  upon  the  harpfichord  her- 
fclf. 

Ful.  I  love  to  hear  good  mufic ;  but  it  does  not  throw  me 
into  thofe  raptures,  I  hear  others  fpeak  of. 

Hor.  Nothing  certainly  can  elevate  the  mind  beyond  a 
fine  concert :  it  fcems  to  difengage  the  foul  from  the  body, 
ind  lift  it  up  to  heaven.     It  is  in  this  fituation,  that  we  are 
moft  capable  of  receiving  extraordinary  impreffions  :  when 
the  inftruments  ceafe,  our  temper  is  fubdued,  and  beautiful 
aftion  joins  with  the  flcilful  voice,  in  fetting  before  us  in  a 
tranfcendent  light,  the  heroic  labviurs  we  are  come  to  admire, 
and  which  the  word  Opera  imports.    The  powerful  harmony 
between  the  engaging  founds  and  fpeaking  gellures  invades 
the  heart,  and  forcibly  infpires  us  with  thofe  noble  fentiments, 
which  to  entertain,  the  moft  exprcifive  words  can  only  at- 
tempt to  perfuade  us.  Few  comedies  are  tolerable,  and  in  the 
bcft  of  tl^m,  if  the  levity  of  the  expreilions  does  not  corrupt, 
the  meannefs  of  the  fubjecl  muft  debafe  the  manners ;  at  leaft 
to  perfons  of  quality.     In  tragedies  the  ftyle  is  more  fublimC: 
and  the  fubjeds  generally  great ;  but  all  violent  paffions,  and 
even  the  reprefentations  of  them,  ruffle  and  difcompofe  the 
mind :  befides,  when  men  endeavour  to  exprefs  things  ttrong- 
ly,  and  they  are  acted  to  the  life,  it  often  happens  that  the 
images  do  mifchief,  becaufe  they  are  too  moving,  and  that 
the  aiflion  is  faulty  for  being  too  natural;  and  experience 
teaches  us,  that  in  unguarded  minds,  by  thofe  pathetic  per- 
formances, flames  are  often  railed  that  are  prejudicial  to  vir^ 
tue.     The  playhoufes  themfelves  are  far  from  being  inviting, 
much  lefs  the  companies,  at  leaft  the  greateft  part  of  them 
chat  frequent  tbem,  fome  of  which  arc  almoll  of  tli^  Ioy(^& 
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rank  of  all.  The  difguil  that  perfoqs  of  the  lead  eleg; 
receive  from  thefc  people  are  many  ;  befides,  the  ill  (a 
and  unfeemgly  fights  one  meets  with,  ofcarelefs  rakes 
impudent  wenches,  that,  having  paid  their  money,  rec 
themfelves  to  be  all  upon  the  level  with  every  body  th 
the  oaths,  fcurrilities,  and  vile  jells  one  is  often  oblige 
hear,  without  refenting  them ;  and  the  odd  mixture  of 
and  low  that  are  all  partaking  of  the  liuTle^diverlion,  witl 
regard  to  drefe  or  quality,  are  all  very  otienfive ;  and  it 
not  but  be  very  difagrecablc  to  polite  people  to  be  ir 
fame  crowd  with  a  variety  of  perfons,  fome  of  them  b< 
mediocrity,  that  pay  no  deference  to  one  another.  At 
opera,  every  thing  charms  and  concurs  to  make  happ 
complete.  The  fweetnefs  of  voice,  in  the  firil  place,  and 
folemn  compofure  of  the  adion,  ferve  to  mitigate  and  i 
every  paffion  ;  it  is  the  gentlenefs  of  them,  and  the  calr 
renity  of  the  mind,  that  make  us  amiable,  and  bring  u! 
neareft  to  the  perfeclion  of  angels;  whereas,  the  violeiK 
the  paflions,  in  which  the  corruption  of  the  heart  chieliy 
lifts,  dethrones  our  reafon,  and  renders  us  more  like  unt 
vages.  It  is  incredible,  how  prone  we  are  to  imitation, 
how  ftrangely,  unknown  to  ourfelves,  we  are  fhaped 
fafliioned  after  the  models  and  examples  that  arc  ofte 
before  us.  No  anger  nor  jealouiy  ar-c  ever  to  be  feen  < 
opera,  that  diftort  the  features  ;  no  llamcs  tiiat  are  nox 
nor  is  any  love  reprelcntcd  iu  them,  that  is  not  pure 
next  to  feraphic  ;  and  it  is  impollible  for  the  remembr 
to  carry  any  thing  away  from  them,  that  can  lully  the 
gination.  Secondly,  the  company  is  of  another  ibrt ; 
place  itfelf  is  a  fecurity  to  peace,  as  well  as  every  one'; 
nour ;  and  it  is  impollible  to  name  another,  where  bloo] 
innocence  and  irreliilible  beauty  iland  in  fo  little  nei 
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where  both  fexes  have  fuch  opportunities  of  imbibing  exalt- 
ed fentiments,  and  railing  thcmfelves  above  the  vulgar,  as 
they  have  at  the  opera;  and  there  is  no  other  fort  of  diver- 
lion  or  aflembly,  from  the  frequenting  of  which,  young  per- 
fons  of  quality  can  have  equal  hopes  of  forming  their  man- 
ners, and  contrading  a  ftrong  and  lading  habit  of  virtue. 

FuL  You  have  faid  more  in  commendation  of  operas,  Ho- 
ratio, than  I  ever  he^lrd  or  thought  of  before ;  and  I  think 
every  body  who  loves  that  diverfion  is  highly  obliged  to  you. 
The  grand  gout,  1  believe,  is  a  great  help  in  panegyric,  efpe- 
cially,  where  it  is  an  incivility  llricUy  to  examine  and  over- 
curioufly  to  look  into  matters. 

Cleo.  What  fay  you  now,  Fulvia,  of  nature  and  good  fenfe, 
are  they  not  quite  beat  out  of  doors  ? 

FuL  1  have  heard  nothing  yet,  to  make  me  out  of  conceit 
with  good  fenfe  ;  though  what  you  infinuated  of  nature,  as 
if  it  was  not  to  be  imitated  in  painting,  is  an  opinion,  I  mud 
confefs,  which  hitherto  I  more  admire  at-,  than  1  can  approve 
of  it. 

Hor.  I  would  never  recommend  any  thing.  Madam,  that 
isrepugnant  to  good  fenfe;  but  Cleomenes  mud  have  fome 
defign  in  over-acling  the  part  he  pretends  to  have  chofcn. 
What  he  faid  about  painting  is  very  true,  whether  he  fpoke 
it  in  jed  or  in  earned  ;  but  he  talks  fo  diametrically  oppofite 
to  the  opinion  which  he  is  known  every  where  to  defend  of 
late,  that  I  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  him. 

Ful.  I  am  convinced  of  the  narrownefs  of  my  own  under- 
ftanding,  and  am  going  to  vilit  fomc  pcrfons,  with  whom  I 
Ihall  be  more  upon  the  level. 
Hor.  You  will  give  me  leave  to  wait  upon  you  to  your 

coach,  Madam Pray,  Cleomenes,  what  is  it  you  have  got 

in  your  head  ? 

Clco.  Nothing  at  all :  I  told  you  before,  that  I  was  fo  en- 
tirely recovered  from  my  folly,  that  few  people  went  my 
lengths.  What  jealoufy  you  entertain  of  me  1  do  not  know; 
but  I  find  myfelf  much  improved  in  the  focial  fydem.  For- 
merly 1  thought,  that  chief  miniders,  and  all  thole  at  the 
helm  of  affairs,  afled  from  princlpleb  of  avarice  and  ambition; 
that  in  all  the  pains  they  took,  and  even  in  the  ilaveries  they 
underwent  for  the  public  good,  they  had  their  private  ends, 
and  that  they  were  fupported  in  the  fatigue  by  I'ecret  enjoy- 
ments they  were  unwilling  to  own.  It  is  nor  a  month  ago, 
that  I  imagined  that  the  inward  care  and  real  folicitude  of 
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all  great  men  centered  within  themfelves ;  and  that  t 
rich  themfelves,  acquire  titles  of  honour,  and  raife  their  1 
lies  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  have  opportunities  on  the  < 
of  difplaying  a  judicious  fancy  to  all  the  elegant  comfo 
life,  and  eftabliftiing,  without  the  leaft  trouble  of  felf-dc 
the  reputation  of  being  wife,  humane,  and  munificent, 
the  things,  which,  befides  the  fatisfadion  there  is  in  fup 
rity  and  the  pleafure  of  governing,  all  candidates  to  hig 
,  fices  and  great  pofts  propofed  to  themfelves,  from  the  p 
they  fued  for:  I  was  fo  narrow  minded,  that  I  could  not 
ceive  how  a  man  would  ever  voluntarily  fubmit  to  be  a 
but  to  ferve  himfelf.  But  1  have  abandoned  that  ill-nat 
way  of  judging:  I  plainly  perceive  the  public  good,  i 
the  dcfigns  of  politicians,  the  focial  virtues  fliine  in  ever 
tion,  and  I  find  that  the  national  interell  is  the  compafs 
all  ftatefmen  (leer  by. 

Hor.  That  is  more  than  I  can  prove ;  but  certainly  t 
have  been  fuch  men,  there  have  been  patriots,  that  wit 
felfifti  views  have  taken  incredible  pains  for  their  coun 
welfare :  nay,  there  are  men  now  that  would  do  the  far 
they  were  employed ;  and  we  have  had  princes  that 
negledled  their  eafe  and  pleafure,  and  facrificed  their  q 
to  promote  the  profperity  and  increafe  the  wealth  and 
nour  of  the  kingdom,  and  had  nothing  fo  much  at  hea 
the  happinefs  of  their  fubjeds. 

Cleo.  No  difafleclion,  I  beg  of  you.  The  difTerencc 
tween  pad  and  prelcnt  times,  and  pcrfons  in  and  o\ 
places,  is  perliaps  clearer  to  you  than  it  is  to  me ;  but 
many  years  ago,  you  know,  tliat  it  has  been  agreed  bet^ 
us  never  to  enter  into  party  difputcs :  what  I  defire  yoi; 
tcntion  to,  is  my  reformation,  which  you  fecm  to  doul 
and  the  great  change  that  is  wrought  in  mc.  The  rel 
of  mofl  kings  and  otlier  high  potentates,  1  formerly  hac 
a  flendcr  opinion  of,  but  now  I  meafure  their  piety  by 
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mtments,  and  the  haughtinefs  of  the  chief  minifters  of  the 
efpedivc  nations,  that  were  the  fufFerers ;  and  that  what  is 
ailed  perfonal  hatred  between  princes  feldom  was  more  at 
rft,  than  either  an  open  or  fecret  animofity  which  the^  two 
Teat  favourites  of  thpfe  courts  had  againft  one  another : 
>ut  now  1  have  learned  to  derive  thofe  things  from  higher 
aufes.  I  am  reconciled  like  wife  to  the  luxury  of  the  vo- 
uptuous,  which  I  ufed  to  be  offended  at,  becaufe  now  I  am 
XMfivinced  that  the  money  of  moft  rich  men,  is  laid  out  with 
he  focial  defign  of  promoting  arts  and  fciences,  and  that  in 
ie  moll  expenfive  undertakings  their  principal  aim  is  the 
employment  of  the  poor. 

Hor.  Thefe  are  lengths  indeed. 

Cko.  I  have  a  ftrong  avetfion  to  fatire,  and  deteft  it  every 
wrhit  as  much  as  you  do :  the  moft  indrudlive  writings  to 
imderiland  the  worid,  and  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  man,  I 
take  to  be  addreiles,  epithets,  dedications,  and  above  all,  the 
preambles  to  patents,  of  which  I  am  making  a  large  collec* 
baion. 

Hor.  A  very  ufeful  undertaking  ! 

Giro.  But  to  remove  all  your  doubts  of  my  convcrfion,  I 
wBl  fhow.  you  fome  eafy  rules  1  have  laid  down  for  youilg 
beginners. 

Hor.  What  to  do  ? 

C&^.*  To  judge  of  mens  adions  by  the  lovely  fydem  of 
Lord  Shaftfbury,  in  a  manner  diametrically  oppofite  to  that 
rfthe  Fable  of  the  Bees. 

Hor.  I  do  not  underftand  you. 

Cko.  You  will  prefently.  I  have  called  them  rules,  but 
hey  are  rather  examples  from  which  the  rules  are  to  be  ga- 
bered :  as  for  inllance,  if  we  fee  an  induftrious  poor  woman, 
ho  has  pinched  her  belly,  and  gone  in  rags  for  a  confider- 
ile  time  to  fave  forty  (hillin?^s,  part  with  her  money  to  put 
Jt  her  fon  at  fix  years  of  age  to  a  chimney- fweeper;  to' 
dge  of  her  charitably,  according  to  the  ryltem  of  the  focial 
rtues,  we  mull  imagine,  that  though  flie  never  paid  for  the 
•eeping  of  a  chimney  in  her  life,  ihe  knows  by  experience, 
at  ror  want  of  this  necellary  clcanlinels  the  broth  has  been 
ten  fpoiled,  and  many  a  chimney  has  been  fet  on  fire,  and 
erefore  to"  do  good  in  her  generation,  as  far.  as  fbe  is  able, 
e  gives  up  her  all,  both  oflspring  and  eftate,to  aflift  in  prc- 
nting  the  feveral  mifchiefs  that  are  often  occalioncd  by 
eat  quantities  of  foot  difregarded  j  and,  free  6:ovc\  fcVMei- 
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tuent  part  of  one  entire  fabric. 

Hor.  Would  you  make  a  jeft  of  this  too. 

Cleo.  Far  from  it :  they  are  awful  truths,  of  whic! 
as  mvich  convinced  as  I  am  of  my  own  exiftence  ;  but 
going  to  name  the  confequences,  which  Lord  Sha: 
draws  from  them,  in  order  to  demonftrate  to,  you,  that 
a  convert,  and  a  very  pundtual  obferver  of  his  Lordfh: 
ttrudlions,  and  that,  in  my  judgment  on  the  poor  wi 
condudl,  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  entirely  agreeable 
generous  way  of  thinking  fet  forth  and  recommended 
Charadleriftics. 

Hor.  Is  it  poflible  a  man  fliould  read  fuch  a  boc 
make  no  better  ufe  of  it !  1  defire  you  would  name  tl 
fequences  you  fpeak  of. 

Cleo.  As  that  infinity  of  luminous  bodies,  howev 
ferent  in  magnitude,  velocity,  and  the  figures  they  d 
in  their  courfes,  concur  all  of  them  to  make  up  the  ui 
fo  this  little  fpot  we  inhabit  is  likewife  a  compound 
water,  fire,  minerals,  vegetables,  and  living  creatures, 
though  vaftly  differing  from  one  another  in  their  nat 
altogether  make  up  the  body  of  this  terraqueous  glob 

Hor.  This  is  very  fight,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as  ou 
fpecies  is  compofed  of  many  nations  of  different  re 
forms  of  government,  interefts  and  manners  that  divi 
fliare  the  earth  between  them ;  fo  the  civil  fociety  ii 
nation  conliils  in  irreat  multitudes  of  both  fexes.  that 
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:ures,  if  they  were  to  live  like  other  wild  animals,  without  tie 
3r  dependance,  could  enjoy  in  a  free  and  favnge  flate  ? 

Hur.  This  certainly  is  not  only  the  end,  but  the  end  which 
s  every  where  attained  to  by  government  and  fociety,  in 
Fome  degree  or  other, 

Cleo.  Hence  it  muft  follow,  that  it  is  always  wrong  for  men 
to  purfue  gain  or  pleafure,  by  means  that  are  vilibly  detri- 
mental to  the  civil  fociety,  and  that  creatures  who  can  do 
this  muft  be  narrow-fouled,  fliort-fighted,  felfifh  people; 
whereas,  wife  men  never  look  upon  themfelvcs  as  individual 
perfons,  without  confidering  the  whole,  of  which  they  are* 
but  trifling  parts  in  refped  to  bulk,  and  are  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving any  fatisfadlion  from  things  that  interfere  with  the 
public  welfare.  This  being  undeniably  true,  ought-  not  all 
private  advantage  to  give  way  to  this  general  intereft  ;  and 
ought  it  not  to  be  every  one's  endeavour,  to  increafe  this 
fcommon  ftock  of  happinefs  ;  and,  in  order  to  it,  do  what  he 
can  to  render  himfelf  a  ferviceable  and  ufeful  member  of 
that  whole  body  which  he  belongs  to? 

Hor.  What  of  all  this  ? 

£leo.  Has  not  my  poor  woman,  in  what  I  have  related 
cf  her,  aded  in  conformity  to  this  focial  fyllem  ? 

Hor.  Can  any  one  in  his  fenfes  imagine,  that  an  indigent 
thougfaitlefs  wretch,  without  fenfe  or  education,  fliould  ever 
aft  from  fuch  generous  principles  ? 

Cfcej.  Poor  I  told  you  the  woman  was,  and  I  will  not  infift 
PUpon  her  education ;  but  as  for  her  being  thoughtlefs  and 
sfoid  of  fenfe,  you  will  give  me  leave  to  fay,  that  it  is  an  af- 
fjerflon  for  which  you  have  no  manner  of  foundation  ;  and 
|2rom  the  account  1  have  given  of  her,  nothing  can  be  gather- 
but  that  fhe  was  a  conliderate,  virtuous,  wife  woman,  in 

vcrty. 

Hor.  I  fuppofe  you  would  perfuade  me  that  you  are  in 
eft. 

Cteo.  I  am  much  more  fo  than  you  imagine ;  and  fay  once 

•re,  that,  in  the  example  1  have  given,  I  have  trod  exaft- 

in  my  Lord  Shaftibury's  fteps,  and  clofely  followed  the 

ial  fyftem.     If  1  have  committed  any  error,  fliow  it  irte. 

Hor.  Did  that  author  ever  meddle  witli  any  thing  fo  low 
Mmd  pitifuL 

GeoJ  There  can  be  nothing  mean  in  noble  aftions,  who- 
ererthe  peifohs  are  that  perform  them.     But  if  the  vulgar 
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tuent  part  of  one  entire  fabric. 

Hor.  Would  you  make  a  jell  of  this  too. 

Cleo.  Far  from  it :  they  are  awful  truths,  of  whic 
as  m\ich  convinced  as  I  am  of  my  own  exiftence  ;  bu 
going  to  name  the  confequences,  which  Lord  Sha 
draws  from  them,  in  order  to  demonftrate  to  you,  thai 
a  convert,  and  a  very  pundlual  obferver  of  his  Lordfh 
ftniftions,  and  that,  in  my  judgment  on  the  poor  w 
condud,  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  entirely  agreeabh 
g2nerous  way  of  thinking  fet  forth  and  recommendec 
Charaderiftics. 

Hor.  Is  it  poffible  a  man  fhould  read  fuch  a  bo< 
make  no  better  ufe  of  it  1  1  defire  you  would  name  tl 
lequences  you  fpeak  of, 

Cleo.  As  that  infinity  of  luminous  bodies,  howe^ 
ferent  in  magnitude,  velocity,  and  the  figures  they  c 
in  their  courfes,  concur  all  of  them  to  make  up  the  u 
fo  this  little  fpot  we  inhabit  is  hkewife  a  compound 
water,  fire,  minerals,  vegetables,  and  living  creatures, 
though  vaftly  differing  from  one  another  in  their  nat 
altogether  make  up  the  body  of  this  terraqueous  glol 

Hor.  This  is  very  fight,  and  in  the  fame  manner  as  ou 
fpecies  is  compofed  of  many  nations  of  different  re 
forms  of  government,  interefts  and  manners  that  div 
fhare  the  earth  between  them ;  fo  the  civil  fociety  ii 
nation  conlilts  in  orrcat  multitudes  of  both  fexes.  that 
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tures,  if  they  were  to  live  like  other  wild  animals,  without  tie 
or  dependance,  could  enjoy  in  a  free  and  favage  ftate  ? 

Hor.  This  certainly  is  not  only  the  end,  but  the  end  which 
is  every  where  attained  to  by  government  and  fociety,  in 
feme  degree  or  other, 

Cleo.  Hence  it  mull  follow,  that  it  is  always  wrong  for  men 
to  purfue  gain  or  pleafure,  by  means  that  are  vifibly  detri- 
mental to  the  civil  fociety,  and  that  creatures  who  can  do 
this  muft  be  narrow-fouled,  ftiort-fighted,  felfifh  people; 
whereas,  wife  men  never  look  upon  themfelvcs  as  individual 
perfons,  without  confidering  the  whole,  of  which  they  are' 
but  trifling  parts  in  refped  to  bulk,  and  are  incapable  of  re- 
ceiving any  fatisfaftion  from  things  that  interfere  with  the 
public  welfare.  This  being  undeniably  true,  ought-  not  all 
private  advantage  to  give  way  to  this  general  intereft  ;  and 
€ught  it  not  to  be  every  one's  endeavour,  to  incrcafe  this 
fbommon  flock  of  happinefs  ;  and,  in  order  to  it,  do  what  he 
can  to  render  himfelf  a  ferviceable  and  ufeful  member  of 
that  whole  body  which  he  belongs  to? 
Hor.  What  of  all  this? 

£leo.  Has  not  my  poor  woman,  in  what  I  have  related 
cf  her,  aded  in  conformity  to  this  iocial  fyllem  ? 

Hor.  Can  any  one  in  his  fenles  imagine,  that  an  indigent 
thougb|lefs  wretch,  without  fenfe  or  education,  fhould  ever 
^&  from  fuch  generous  principles  ? 

CZro.  Poor  1  told  you  the  woman  was,  and  I  will  not  infifl 
i.'Spon  her  education ;  but  as  for  her  being  thoughtlcls  and 
W)id  of  fenfe,  you  will  give  me  leave  to  fay,  that  it  is  an  af- 
rGon  for  which  you  have  no  manner  of  foundation ;  and 
m  the  account  I  have  given  of  her,  nothing  can  be  gather- 
but  that  file  was  a  conliderate,  virtuous,  wife  woman,  in 
cirty. 
Hor.  I  fuppofe  you  would  perfuade  me  that  you  are  in 

cfl. 
Cfco.  I  am  much  more  fo  than  you  imagine ;  and  fay  once 
re,  that,  in  the  example  1  have  given,  1  have  trod  exaft- 
in  my  Lord  Shaftlbury's  fteps,  and  clofely  followed  the 
ibcial  fyflem.  If  1  have  committed  any  error,  fliow  it  irte. 
.  Hor.  Did  that  author  ever  meddle  with  any  thing  fo  low 
Ind  pidfuL 

QeoJ  There  can  be  nothing  mean  in  noble  adions,  who- 
erer  the  perfons  are  that  perform  them.     But  if  the  vulgar 
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are  to  be  all  excluded  from  the  focial  virtues,  what  rule  or 
inllruflion  Ihall  the  labouring  poor,  which  are  by  far  the 
greatc-t  part  of  the  nation,  have  left  them  to  walk  by,  when 
the  Characleriltics  have  made  a  jeft  of  all  revealed  religion, 
efpecially  the  Chriftian?  but  if  y6u  defpife  the  poor  and 
iliiienite,  1  can,  in  the  fame  method,  judge  of  men  in  higher 
ftatioiis.  Let  the  enemies  to  the  focial  fyftem  behold  the 
venerable  counfellor,  now  grown  eminent  for  his  wealth, 
that  at  his  great  age  continues  fweltering  at  the  bar  to  plead 
the  doubtful  caufe,  and,  regardlefs  of  his  dirp.er,  ftiortenhis 
own  life  in  endeavouring  to  fecure  the  poflelfions  of  others. 
How  confpicuous  is  the  benevolence  of  the  phyfician  to  his 
kind,  who,  from  morning  till  night,  vifiting  the  lick,  keeps 
feveral  fets  of  hoffes  to  be  more  ferviceable  to  many,  and 
flill  grudges  himfelf  the  time  for  the  neceflary  fundions  of 
life  I  In  the  fame  manner  the  indefatigable  clergyman,  who, 
with  his  minillry,  fupplies  a  very  large  parifh  already,  fo- 
licits  with  zeal  to  be  as  ufeful  and  beneficent  to  -another, 
though  fifty  of  his  order,  yet  unemployed,  offer  their  fcrvicc 
for  the  fame  purpofe. 

Hor.  I  perceive  your  drift :  from  the  drained  panegyrics 
you  labour  at,  you  would  form  arguments  ad  abfurdum: 
the  banter  is  ingenious  enough,  and,  at  proper  times,  might 
ferve  to  raife  a  laugh  ;  but  then  you  mull  own  likewife,  that 
thofe  lUulicd  encomiums  will  not  bear  to  be  ferioufly  ex- 
amined into.  When  we  confider  that  the  great  bufineC 
as  well  as  perpetual  Iblicitude  of  the  poor,  are  to  fupply  theii 
immediate  wants,  and  keep  themfelves  from  Itarving,  anc 
that  their  children  are  a  burden  to  them,  which  the) 
{;;roan  under,  and  defire  to  be  delivered  from  by  all  poflible 
means,  that  arc  not  clalhing  with  the  low  involuntary  affec- 
tion which  nature  forces  tliein  to  have  for  their  oflspiing 
when,  1  fay,  we  confider  this,  the  virtues  of  your  induftriotu 
make  no  great  figure.  The  public  fpirit  likewife,  and  th( 
generous  principles,  your  fagacity  has  found  out  in  the  thrci 
faculties,  to  wh'.ch  men  are  brought  upK^r  a  livelihood,  feen 
to  be  very  far  fetched.  Fame,  wvalth,  and  grearnefs,  ever 
a*- e  can  v.itnels :  bat  whatever  labour  or  fatigue  they  fubmi 
to,  the  motives  of  their  actions  arc  as  confpicuous  as  the; 
calling  themfelves. 

C!eo.  Are  they  not  beneficial  to  mankind,  and  of  ufe  t 
the  public  ? 
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Bon  I  do  not  deny  that ;  we  often  receive  ineftimable 
benefits  from  them,  and  the  good  ones  in  either  profeffion 
ire  not  only  ufeful,  but  very  neceflary  to  the  fociety  :  but 
:hough  there  are  feveral  that  facrifice  their  whole  lives,  and 
ill  the  comforts  of  them,  to  their  bufinefs,  there  is  not  one 
)f  them  that  would  fake  a  quarter  of  tTie  pains  he  now  is  at,  . 
f,  without  taking  any,  he  could  acquire  the  fame  money, 
eputation,  and  other  advantages  that  may  accrue  to  him 
rom  the  efteem  or  gratitude  of  thofe  whom  he  has  been  fer- 
iceable  to  ;  and  I  do  not  believe,  there  is  an  eminent  man 
mongthem  that  would  not  own  this  if  the  queftion  was  put 

0  him.  Therefore,  when  ambition  and  the  love  of  money 
re  avowed  principles  men  adl  from,  it  is  very  filly  to  afcribe 
irtues  to  them,  which  they  themfelves  pretend  to  lay  no 
lanner  of  claim  to,  ,But  your  encomium  upon  the  parfon 
;the  merriell  jeft  of  all:  I  have  heard  many  excufes  made, 
nd  fome  of  them  very  frivolous,  jbr  the  covetoufnefs  of 
riefts;    .but   what  you    have   picked  out   in  their  praife 

1  more  extraordinary  than  any  thing  I  ever  met  with  ;  and 
be  mod  partial  advocate  and  admirer  of  the  clergy  never 
et  difcovered  before  yourfelf  a  great  virtue  in  their  hunting 
fter  pluralities,  when  they  were  well  provided  for  themfelves, 
nd  many  others  for  want  of  employ  were  ready  to  (larve. 

Cleo.  But  if  there  be  any  reality  in  the  focial  fyilcm,  it 
^ould  be  better  for  the  public,  if  men,  in  all  profclHons, 
tre  to  acS:  from  thofe  generous  principles  ;*  and  you  will 
How,  that  the  fociety  would  be  the  gainers,  if  tlic  genera- 
ty  in  the  three  faculties  would  mind  others  more,  and  them- 
ives  lefs  than  they  do  now, 

Hor.  I  do  not  know  that ;  and  confidering  what  flavcry 
une  lawyers,  as  well  as  phyficians,  undergo,  I  much  quef- 
on  whether  it  would  be  poflible  for  them-  to  exert  them- 
Ives  in  the  fame  manner  though  they  wcukl,  if  the  con- 
ant  baits  and  refrefhments  of  large  fees  did  not  help  re  fup- 
M  human  nature,  by  continually  ftimulating  tlus  dviiiing 
iffion. 

Cko.  Indeed,  Horatio,  this  is  a  ftronger  argument  againfi^ 
le  focial  fyllem,  and  more  injurious  to  it  than  liny  thing 
at  has  been  faid  by  the  author  whom  you  have  exclaimed 
^ainft  with  fo  much  bitternefs. 

Hor.  I  deny  that :  I  do  not  conclude  from  the  felfiflincrs 
fome,  thkt  there  is  no  virtue  in  others. 

U3 
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Cleo.  Nor  he  neither,  and  you  very  much  wrong  him  if 
you  aflert  that  he  ever  did. 

Hor.  I  refufe  to  commend  what  is  not  praife-worthy ; 
but  as  bad  as  mankind  are,  virtue  has  an  exiftence  as  well 
as  vice,  though  it  is  more  fcarce. 

Cleo.  What  you  faid  laft,  nobody  ever  contradicted  ;  but  I 
do  not  know  what  you  would  be  at :  does  not  the  Lord 
Shafttbury  endeavour  to  do  good,  and  promote  the  focial 
virtues,  and  am  I  not  doing  the  very  fame  ?  fuppofe  me  tc 
be  in  tlie  wrong  in  the  favourable  conftrudions  I  have  made 
of  things,  ftill  it  is  to  be  wifhed  for  at  lead,  that  men  had  2 
greater  regard  to  the  public  welfare,  lefs  fondnefs  for  theii 
'  private  iritereft,  and  more  charity  for  their  neighbours,  thai 
the  generality  of  them  have. 

Hor.  To  be  wifiied  for,  perhaps,  it  may  be,  but  what  pro- 
bability is  there  that  this  ever  will  come  to  pafs  ? 

Cleo.  And  unlefs  that  can  come  to  pafs,  it  is  the  idleC 
thing  in  the  world  to  difcourfe  upon,  and  demonftrate  th< 
excellency  of  virtue  ;  what  fignifies  it  to  fet  forth  the  beaut) 
of  it,  unlefs  it  was  poffible  that  men  fhould  fall  in  love  witl 
it? 

Hor.  If  virtue  was  never  recommended,  men  might  grov 
worfe  than  they  arc. 

Cleo.  Then,  by  the  fame  reafon,  if  it  was  rccommende( 
more,  men  might  grow  better  than  they  are.  But  1  fee  per 
feclly  well  the  reafon  of  thcfe  fliifts  and  evafions  you  niak 
wit  of  againll  your  opinion  :  You  fmd  yourfelf  under  a  ne 
cedity  of  allowing  my  panegyrics,  as  you  call  them,  to  b 
J  all ;  or  finding  the  fame  fault  with  moll  of  my  Lord  Shafts 
hury's  ;  and  you  would  do  neither  if  you  could  .help  it 
Vrom  mens  preferring  company  to  folitude,his  Lordfliippre 
tends  to  prove  the  love  and  natural  airertion  wc  have  fo 
our  own  Ipecies  :  If  this  was  examined  into  w^ith  the  fam 
llridncls  as  you  have  done  every  thing  1  have  laid  in  bchalic 
ihetlirec  faculties,  I  believe  that  the  fulidity  of  the  confequen 
CCS  Vvould  be  pretty  equal  in  both.  Butl  pLJck  to  my  texi 
uiid  thmd  up  for  the  focial  virtues  :  The  noble  author  of  tha 
fyllem  had  a  moll  charitable  opinion  of  his  fpecies,  and  ex 
tolled  the  dignity  of  it  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  and  wh 
ray  imitation  of  him  Ihould  be  called  a  banter,  1  fee  no  rca 
ion.  He  certainly  wrote  with  a  good  defign,  and  endea 
voiired  Uj  inipire  his  readers  with  rcdncd  notions,  and  a  put 
lie  ihirit  ^bilracl  from  reV\g\Qiv;  T\\^  wodd  enjoys  the  fruit 
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*his  labours;  but  the  advantage  that  is  juftly  expefted  from 
s  writings,  can  never  be  fo  univerfally  felt,  before  that  pub- 
:  fpirit,  which  he  recommended,  comes  down  to  the  mean- 
:  tradefinen,  whom  you  would  endeavour  to  exclude  from 
e  generous  fentiments  and  noble  pleafures  that  are  already 
vifible  in  many.  I  am  now  thinking  on  two  forts  of 
ople  that  (land  very  much  in  need  of,  and  yet  hardly 
sr  meet  with  one  another :  This  misfortune  mull  have 
iifed  fuch  a  chafm  in  the  band  of  fociety,  that  no  depth  of 
)ught,  or  happinefs  of  contrivance,  could  have  filled  up 
i  vacuity,  if  a  mod  tender  regard  for  the  commonwealth, 
i  the  height  of  benevolence  did  not  influence  and  oblige 
lers,  mere  ftrangers  to  thofe  people,  and  commonly  men 
fmall  education,  to  affifl:  them  with  their  good  offices,  and 
p  up  the  gap.  Many  ingenious  workmen,  in  obfcure 
ellings,  would  be  ftarv^d  in  fpite  of  induftry,  only  for 
nt  of  knowing  where  to  fell  the  produdt  of  their  labour, 
here  were  not  others  to  difpofe  of  it  for  them  :  And  again, 
:  rich  and  extravagant  are  daily  furnifhed  with  an  infinite 
iety  of  fup^rfluous  knicknacks  and  elaborate  trifles,  every 
I  of  them  invented  to  gratify  either  a  needlefs  curiofity,  or 
I  wantonnefs  and  folly  ;  and  which  they  could  never  have 
>ught  of,  much  lefs  wanted,  had  they  never  feen  or  known 
ere  to  buy  them.  What  a  blefling,  then,  to  the  public, 
he  focial  toyman,  who  lays  out  a  confiderable  eftate  to 
tify  the  defires  of  thefe  two  diflferent  clafles  of  people  ? 

procures  food  and  raiment  for  the  deferving  poor,  and 
rches  with  great  diligence  after  the  moll  flciltul  artificers, 
t  no  man  fhall  be  able  to  produce  better  workmanfliip 
n  himfelf :  with  ftudied  civilities,  and  a  ferenc  countp- 
ice,  -he  entertains  the  greateft  ftrangers ;  and,  often  fpeak- 

to  them  full,  kindly  ofl^ers  to  guefs  at  their  wants :  He 
ifines  not  his  attendance  to  a  few  ftated  hours,  but  waits 
ir  leifure  all  day  long  in  an  open  (hop,  where  he  bears  the 
imer's  heat,  and  winter's  cold,  with  equal  cheerfulncfs. 
lat  a  beautiful  profpedt  is  here  of  natural  attedlion  to  our 
d  I  For,  if  he  acfls  from  that  principle,  who  only  fur- 
ies us  with  neceflaries  of  life,  certainly  he  ftiows  a  more 
lerlative  love  and  indulgence  to  his  fpecies,  who  will  not 
fer  the  molt  whimfical  of  it  to  be  an  hour  deftitutc  of  what 
fliall  fancy,  even  things  the  moft  unneceflhry. 
Hor.  You  have  made  the  moft  of  it  indeed,  but  2lx^  ^vi'a 
t  tired  ver  mth  thefe  iboJeries  yourfelf  ? 
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Cleo.  What  fault  do  you  find  with  .thefe  kind  conftruc- 
tions ;  do  they  detraft  from  the  dignity  of  our  fpecies  ? 

Hot\  I  admire  your  invention,  and  thus  much  1  will  own, 
that,  by  ovcradling  the  part  in  that  extravagant  manner,  you 
have  fet  the  focial  fyftem  in  a  more  difadvantageous  light 
than  ever  1  had  confidered  it  before :  But  the  bell  things, 
you  know,  may  be  ridiculed. 

Cleo.  Whether  I  know  that  or  not.  Lord  Shaftlbury  has 
flatly  denied  it;  Jind  takes  joke  and  banter  to  be  the  bed 
and  fureft  touchftone  to  prove  the  worth  of  things  :  It  is  his 
opinion,  that  no  ridicule  can  be  faftened  upon  what  is 
really  great  and  good.  His  Lordfhip  has  made  ufe  of  that 
teft  to  try  the  Scriptures  and  the  Chriftian  religion  by,  and 
cxpofed  the  n  becaufe  it  feems  they  could  not  (land  it. 

Hor.  He  has  expofcd  fuperftition,  and  the  mjferable  notions 
the  vulgar  were  taught  to  have  of  God;  but  no*  man  ever 
had  more  fublime  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  the  uni- 
verfe,  than  himfelf. 

Cleo.  You  are  convinced,  that  what  I  charge  him  with  is 
true 

Hor,  I  do  not  pretend  to  defend  every  fyllable  that  noble 
Lord  has  wrote.  His  ftyle  is  engaging,  his  language  is  po- 
lite, his  rcalbning  ftrong  ;  many  of  his  thoughts  are  beauti- 
fully exprelTcd,  and  his  images,  for  the  greatell  part,  inimi- 
tably tine.  1  may  be  pleajed  with  an  author,  without  obli- 
ging myfelf  to  aniwcr  every  cavil  that  fliall  be  made  againft 
him.  As  to  what  you  call  your  imitation  of  him,  I  have  no 
ta.'le  in  burlciquc :  but  the  laugh  you  would  raife  might  be 
turned  upon  you  with  leb  trouble  than  you  feem  to  have  ta- 
ken. Pray,  when  jou  conlider  the  hard  and  dirty  labours 
tli'at  are  perlbimed  to  fupply  the  mob  with  the  valt  quanti- 
ties (jf  llrong  beer  they  iwill,  do  not  you  difcovcr  focial  vir- 
tue in  a  drayman  ? 

CU'o.  Yes,  and  in  a  dray  horfc  too ;  at  lead  as  well  as  1 
can  in  fome  j^rcat  men,  who  yet  would  be  very  angry  Ihould 
wc  rcfufc  to  bclie\  e,  that  the  moll  fclliHi  actioub  of  theirs, 
if  :hc  focicty  received  but  the  Icail  benefit  from  them,  were 
chiclly  owing  to  principles  of  virtue,  and  a  generous  regard 
to  the  public.  Do  you  beheve  that,  in  the  choice  ot  a  Pope, 
tliJ  greatell  dependence  of  rlie  Cardinals,  and  what  they  prin- 
cipally rely  ui)on,  is  the  inllaencc  of  the  Holy  Ghuu? 

ilor.  No  more  than  1  do  tranfubllaniiutiun. 
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€bo.  But  if  you  had  been  brought  up  a  Roman  Catholic, 
m  would  believe  both. 
Hor.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Cleo.  You  would,  if  you  was  fincere  in  your  religion,  as 
oufands  of  them  are,  that  are  no  more  dcHitutc  of  reafoa 
d  good  fenfe  than  you  or  I. 

Hor.  I  have  nothing  to  fay  as  to  that :  there  are  many 
ings  incomprehcnfible,  that  yet  are  certainly  true :  Thefc 
2  properly  the  objects  of  faith ;  and,  therefore,  when  mat- 
rs  are  above  my  capacity,  and  rcaJly  furpafs  my  under- 
mdiog,  I  am  filent,  and  fubmit  with  great  humility  :  but  I 
11  fwallow  nothing  which  I  plainly  apprehend  to  be  con- 
iry  to  my  reafon,  and  is  directly  clafliin;^  with  my  fenfes. 
Cko.  If  you  believe  a  Providence,  what  demonftration  can 
)u  have,  that  God  does  not  diYc^t  men  in  an  aflair  of  higher 
iportance  to  all  Chriftendom,  tha,n  any  ctheryou  can  name? 
Hor.  This  is  an  enfnaring,  and  a  very  unfair  queftion. 
rovidcnce  fuperintends  land  governs  every  thing  without 
[ccption.  To  defend  my  ncr^aiive,  and  give  a  reafon  for 
ly  unbelief,  it  is  fufucient,  if  1  prove,  that  all  the  inftru- 
lents,  and  the  means  they  make  ufe  of  in  thofe  elections^ 
e  vifibly  human  and  mundane,  and  many  of  them  unwar- 
:n:able  and  wicked.  ; 

Cko.  Not  all  the  means ;  becaufe  every  day  they  have  . 
rayers,  and  folcmnly  invoke  the  Divine  ailiftance. 
Hor.  But  wltet  flrefs  they  lav  upon  it  may  be  eafily  ga- 
lered  from  the  reft  of  their  behaviour.  •  The  court  of  Rome 
,  without  difpute,  the  greatcft:  academy  of  refined  pohtics, 
id  the  beft  fchool  to  learn  the  art  of  caballing  :  there  ordi- 
ary  cunning,  and. known  ftratagems,  are  counted  ruilicity, 
nd  deligns  are  pnrfued  through  all  the  mazes  of  human  fub- 
ety.  Genius  there  muft  give  way  to  fineflc,  as  ftrcngtii  does 
)  art  in  wreftling ;  and  a  certain  Ikill^  fome  men  have  in 
oncealing  their  capacities  from  others,  is  of  far  greater  ufe 
?ith  them,  than  real  knowledge,  or  the  foundcft  ui^dcnland- 
ig.  In  thefacred  college,  where  every  thing  is  auro  vcialcy 
ruth  and  juftice  bear  the  loweit  price  :  Caidinal  Palavicini, 
ind  other  Jefuits,  that  have  been  the  ftanch  advocates,  of  the 
?apal  authority,  have  owned  with  often uuion  the  l^ulitia  re- 
^iSioJa  della  cbiefa^  and  not  hid  from  us  the  virtues  and.ac- 
couiplifhinents,  that  were  only  vaLiable  among  the  Purpu- 
rati,  in  whofc  judgment  over- reaching,  at  any  rate,  is  the 
liighell  honour,  and  to  he  ouL\yitted,  ihou^Vi  by  xivc  \i^lK!5e 
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artifice,  the  greateft  (hame.  In  conclaves,  more  efpeciall^i 
nothing  is  carried  on  without  tricks  and  intrigue;  and  in 
them  the  heart  of  man  is  fo  deep,  and  fo  dark  an  abyfs,  that 
the  fined  airof  diflimulation  is  fometimes  found  to  have  beea 
infincere,  and  men  often  deceive  one  another,  by  counter- 
feiting hypccrify.  And  is  it  credible,  that  hoUnefs,  religion, 
or  the  leaft  concern  for  fpirituals,  fliould  have  any  fliare  io 
the  plots,  machinations,  brigues,  and  contrivances  of  a  focic- 
ty,  of  which  each  member,  befides  the  grdtification  of  his 
own  paflSions,  has  nothing  at  heart  but  the  intereft  of  his  par- 
ty, right  or  wrong,  and  to  diftrefs  every  faftion  that  oppofes 
it? 

CIco.  Thefe  fentiments  confirm  to  me  what  I  have  often 
heard,  that  renegadoes  are  the  moft  cruel  enemies. 

Hor.  Was  ever  I  a  Roman  Catholic  ? 

Cko.  1  mean  from  the  focial  fyllem,  of  which  you  have 
been  the  moft  ftrenuous  aflertor  ;  and  now  no  man  can  judge 
of  actions  more  feverely,  and  indeed  le&  charitably,  than 
yourfelf,  efpccially  of  the  poor  cardinals.  I  little  thought,  if 
once  1  quitted  the  fcheme  of  deformity,  to  have  found  an 
advcrfary  in  you ;  but  we  have  both  changed  fides  it  feems, 

Hor.  Much  alike,  I  believe. 

CIco,  Nay,  whut  could  any  btxly  think  to  hear  me  malcinj; 
the  kinded  interpretations  of  things  that  can  be  imagined, 
and  yourfelf  doing  quite  the  reverfe  ? 

Hjf\  What  iL^uorant  people,  that  knew  neither  of  us, 
migiit  have  done,  I  do  not  know  :  but  it  has  been  very  ma- 
nifcil  from  our  dircourfe,  that  you  have  maintained  your 
caufe,  by  endeavouring  to  fhow  the  abfurdity  of  the  contra- 
ry fide,  and  that  I  have  defended  mine  uy  letting  you  fee, 
that  vvc  were  not  fuch  fools  as  you  would  reprelent  us  to  be. 
I  had  taken  a  refolution  never  to  engage  with  you  on  this 
topic,  but  you  fee  I  have  broke  it:  I  hate  to  be  thought  un- 
civil ;  it  Vv'as  mere  complailance  drew  me  in  ;  though  I  am 
not  furry  that  we  talked  of  it  fo  much  as  we  did,  becaufe  I 
found  your  opinion  Icis  dangerous  than  1  imagined :  you 
have  owned  the  exiilcnce  of  virtue,  and  that  there  are  men 
who  aft  from  it  as  a  principle,  both  which  1  thought  you 
denied  :  but  i  would  not  have  you  flatter  yourfelf  that  you 
deceived  mc,  by  hanc'/uig  out  fiilfe  colours. 

CIco,  1  did  not  lay  on  the  difguife  fo  thick,  as  not  to  have 

von  fee  thiou;rh  it,  nor  would  1  ever  have  difcourled  uj on 

this  iubject  with  any  body,  \n\\o  cv^viJAV'^N^ Vi^eu  to  eaii*}' 
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_  • 

|mpofed  upon.  I  know  you  to  be  a  man  of  very  good  fenfe 
and  found  judgment ;  and  it  is  for  that  very  reafon  I  fo 
heartily  wi(h  you  would  fuffer  me  to  explain  myfelf,  and  de- 
monilrate  to  you,  how  fmall  the  difference  is  between  us, 
which  you  imagine  to  be  fo  confiderable :  There  is  not  a  man. 
in  the  world,  in  whofe  opinion  I  would  lefs  pafs  for  an  ill 
man  than  in  yours ;  but  1  am  fo  fcrupuloufly  fearful  of  of- 
fending you,  that  I  never  dared  to  touch  upon  fome  points, 
unlefs  you  had  given  me  leave.  Yield  fomething  to  our 
friendfhip,  and  condefcend  for  once  to  read  the  Fable  of  the 
Bees  for  my  fake  :  It  is  a  handfome  volume  :  you  love  books: 
I  have  one  extremely  well  bound  ;  do;  let  me,  fuffer  me  to 
make  you  a  prefent  of  it. 

Hor.  I  am  xio  bigot,  Cleomenes ;  but  I  am  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, and,  you  know,  of  ftrid:  honour  :  1  cannot  endure  to 
hear  that  ridiculed,  and  the  leaft  attempt  of  it  chafes  my 
Wood  :  Honour  is  the  flrongcft  and  nobleft  tie  of  fociety  by 
far,  and  therefore,  believe  me,  can  never  be  innocently  . 
fported  w4th.  It  is  a  thing  fo  folid  and  awful,  as  well  as  fe- 
rious,  that  it  can  at  no  time  become  the  object  of  mirth  or 
diverfion ;  and  it  is  impoffible  for  any  plcafantry  to  be  fo 
ingenious,  or  any  jeft  fo  witty,  that  1  could  bear  with  it  on 
that  head.  Perhaps  1  am  Angular  in  this,  and,  if  you  will, 
in  the  wrong  ;  be  that  as  it  will,  all  I  can  fay  is,  ^e  nc*e7itens 
pas  Raillerie  la  dejfus  ;  and  therefore,  no  Fable  of  the  Bees 
for  me,  if  we  are  to  remain  friends :  1  have  heard  enough  of 
that. 
._  Cko.  Pray,  Horatio,  can  there  be  honour  without  juftice? 

Hor.  No :  Who  affirms  there  can  ? 

Cko.  Have  you  not  owned,  that  you  have  thought  worfe 
of  me,  than  now  you  find  me  to  deferve?  No  men,  nor  their 
Works,  ought  to  be  condemned  upon  fiearfays  and  bare  fur- 
mifes,  much  lefs  upon  the  accufations  of  their  enemies,  with- 
out being  examined  into. 

Hor.  There  you  are  in  the  right :  I  heartily  beg  your  par- 
don, and  to  atone  for  the  wrong  1  have  done  you,  fay  what 
you  pleafe,  I  will  hear  it  with  patience,  be  it  never  fo  fliock- 
ing ;  but  1  beg  of  you  be  ferious. 

Cko.  I  have  nothing  to  fay  to  you  that  is  diftafteful,  much 
kfsfnocking  :  all  1  delire  is,  to  convince  you,  that  1  am  nei- 
ther fo  ill-natured  nor  uncharitable,  in  my  opinion  of  man- 
l^ind,  as  you  take  me  to  be :  and  that  the  notiowsl  ^w\5t\- 
^inof  the  woxih  of  things,  will  not  d\ffet  mxiOcvltovcv^oNixs^ 
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fame  manner,  there  is  an  end  of  the  focial  fyftem ; 
leaft,  it  will  be  evident,  that  .it  is  a  theory  never  to 
into  pradice.  Yqu  argue  for  the  generality  of  mei 
they  are  pofTefled  ofthefe  virtues,  but  when  we  come 
ticulars,  you  can  find  none.  I  have  tried  you  every  ^ 
you  are  as  little  fatisfied  with  pcrfons  of  the  higheft  ra 
you  are  with  them  of  the  lowcll,  and  you  count  it  ridi 
to  think  better  of  the  middling  people.  Is  this  ot! 
than  (landing  up  for  the  goodnefs  of  a  defign,  at  th( 
time  you  confefs,  that  it  never  was,  or  ever  can  be  exe< 
What  fort  of  people  are  they,  and  where  muft  w^e  lo 
them,  whom  you  will  own  to  acl  from  thofe  princi 
virtue  ? 

Hor.  Are  there  not  in  all  countries  men  of  birt 
ample  fortune,  that  would  not  accept  of  places,  thougl 
w^ere  ofibred,  that  are  generous  and  beneficent,  and 
nothing  but  what  is  great  and  noble  ? 

Cleo.  Yes:  But  examine  their  conduft,  look  into 
lives,  and  fcan  their  adions  with  as  little  indulgence  ; 
did  thofe  of  the  cardinals,  or  the  lawyers  and  phyficiar 
then  fee  what  figure  their  virtues  will  make  beyond  th 
the  poor  induftrious  woman.  There  is,  generally  fpe 
Icfs  truth  in  panegyrics,   than  there  is  in  fatires.     \V1 
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rt  of  the  lovely  idea,  when  you  aflerted  that  they  were  the 

•ft  proper  .means  to  contrail  a  ftrong  and  lafting  habit  of 

tue ;  do  you  think,  that  among  the  fame   number  of 

)ple,  there  is  more  real  virtue  at  an  opera,  than  there  is  at 

ear  garden? 

Hor.  What  a  comparifon  ! 

^leo.  I  am  very  ferious.    • 

Hor.  The  noife  of  dogs,  and  bulls,  and  bears,  make  a  fine 

:mony  ! 

Cko.  It  is  impoflible  you  fliould  miftake  me,  and  yoju 

ow  very  well,  that  it  is  not  the  different  pleafures  of  thofe 

0  places  1  would  compare  together.  The  things  you  men- 
ned  are  the  leaft  to  be  complained  of:  the  continual 
mds  of  oaths  and  imprecations,  the  frequent  repetitions  of 
J  word  //V,  and  other  more  filthy  exprellions,  the  loudnefs 
i  difTonance  of  many  ftrained  and  untuneftil  voices,  are  a 
rfecl  torment  to  a  delicate  ear.  The  frowfinefs  of  the 
ice,  and  the  ill  fcents  of  different  kinds,  are  a  perpetual 
ifance ;  but  in  all  mob  meetings 

Hor.  Uodorat  fouffre  beaucoup. 

C!eo.  The  entertainment  in  general  is  abominable,  and  all 

1  fenfes  fuffer.  I  allow  all  this.  The  greafy  heads,  fome 
them  bloody,  the  jarring  looks,  and  threatning,  wild,  and 
:rid  afpecls,  that  one  meets  with  in  thofe  cver-reftlefs  af- 
iblies,  muft  be  very  (hocking  to  the  fight,  and  fo  indeed  is 
nj  thing  elfe  that  can  be  feen  among  a  rude  and  ragged 
iltitude,  that  are  covered  with  dirt,  and  have  in  none  of 
:ir  paftimes  one.  adion  that  is  inofi'enfive  :  but,  after  all, 
e  and  what  is  criminal,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with 
ighnefs  and  want  of  manners,  no  more  than  politenefs  and 
artful  behaviour  ought  to  be  with  virtue  or  religion.    To 

[  a  premeditated  fali'ehood  in  order  to  do  mifchief,  is  a 
ater  fin,  than  to  give  a  man  the  lie,  who  fpeaks  an  untruth; 
1  it  is  polfible,  that  a  perfon  may  fuffer  greater  damage,  and 
re  injury  to  his  ruin,  from  (lander  in  the  low  whifper  of  a 
ret  enemy,  than  he  could  have  received  from  all  the  dread- 
fwearing  and  curling,  the  moft  noify  antagcnift  could 
t  him  with.  Incontinence,  and  adultery  itfelf,  perfons  of 
ility  are  not  more  free  from  all  over  Chrillendom,  than 
:  meaner  people:  but  if  there  are  fome  vices,  which  the 
igar  are  more  guilty  of  than  the  better  fort,  there  are 
lets  the  reverfe.  Envy,  dctradion,  and  the  fpirit  of  re-, 
ige,  are  more  raging  and  mifchicvous  in  cowtt'^  \.\«Lt^  xXv^"^ 

5  ^      '  - 
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arc  in  cottages.  Excefs  of  vanity  and  hurtful  ambitio 
unknown  among  the  poor;  they  are  feldom  tainted 
avarice,  with  irrcligion  never ;  and  they  have  much  lei 
portunity  of  robbing  the  public  than  their  betters.  ". 
are  few  perfons  of  diftindion,  whom  you  are  not  acqua 
with :  I  defire,  you  would  ferioufly  refled  on  the  lives 
many  as  you  can  think  of,  and  next  opera  night  on  th 
lues  of  the  aflembly. 

Hor.  You  make  me  laugh.  There  is  a  good  deal  in 
you  fay ;  and  I  am  perfuaded,  all  is  not  gold  that  gl 
Would  you  add  any  more? 

Cleo.  Since  you  have  given  me  leave  to  talk,  and  yc 
fuch  a  patient  hearer,  I  would  not  flip  the  opportuni 
laying  before  you  fome  things  of  high  concern,  that  pe 
you  never  confidered  in  the  hght,  which  you  fhall  own 
felf  they  ought  to  be  feen  in. 

Hor.  I  am  forry  to  leave  you  ;  but  I  have  really  bu 
that  muft  be  done  to-night:  it  is  about  my  law-fuit, 
have  flayed  beyond  my  time  already :  but  if  you  will 
and  eat  a  bit  of  mutton  with  me  to-morrow%  1  will  fee  i 
dy  but  yourfelf,  and  we  will  converfe  as  long  as  you  pit 

Cleo.  With  all  my  heart,     1  will  not  fail  to  wait  on  j 


THE  SECOND 


DIALOGUE 


BETWEEN 


HORATIO  AND  CLEOMENES 


HORATIO. 


1  HE  difcourfe  we  had  yefierday,  has  made  a  grea 
prtflion  upon  me  ;  you  faid  feveral  things  that  were 
entertaining,  and  fome  which  1  fliall  not  eafily  forget : 
not  remember  1  ever  look(  d  inro  mjfelf  lb  much  as  1 
done  lincc  laft  night  after  I  left  you. 
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Cko.  To  do  that  faithfully,  is  a  more  difficult  and  a  feverer 
talk  than  is  commonly  imagined.  When,  yefterday,  1  a(ked 
you  where  and  among  what  fort  of  people  we  were  to  look 
for  thofe  whom  you  would  allow  to  ad  from  principles  of 
yirtue,  you  named  a  clafs,  among  whom  I  have  found  ver/ 
agreeable  charadlers  of  men,  that  yet  all  have  their  failings. 
If  thefe  could  be  left  out,  and  the  beft  were  picked  and  cul- 
led from  the  different  good  qualities '  that  are  to  be  feen  m . 
feveral,  the  compound  would  make  a  very  handfome  pic- 
ture. 

Hot.  To  liniih  it  well  every  way  would  be  a  great  mafter- 
piece. 

Clco.  That  I  (hall  not  attempt:  but  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  make  a  little  Iketch  of  it,  that  yet 
ftould  exceed  nature,  and  be  a  better  pattern  for  imitation 
than  any  can  be  fhown  alive.  I  have  a  mind  to  try  ;  the  very 
thought  enlivens  me.  How  charming  is  the  portrait  of  a 
complete  gentleman,'  and  how  ravifliing  is  the  figure  which 
a  perfon  of  great  birth  an^  fortune,  to  whom  nature  ha« 
been .  no  niggard,  makes,  when  he  underftands  the  world, 
and  is  thoroughly  well-bred  I 

Hor.  I  think  them  fo,  1  can  aflure  you,  whether  yo\i  are 
in  jeft  or  in  earneft. 

Cleo.  How  entirely  well  hid  are  his  greatefl  imperfedions  I 
though  money  is  his  idol,  and  he  is  covetous  in  his  heart, 
yet,  his  inward  avarice  is  forced  to  give  way  to  his  outward ' 
liberality,  and  an  open  generofity  fliines  through  all  his  ac- 
tions. 

Hor.  There  lies  your  fault :  it  is  this  I  cannot  endure  in 

you. 

Cliv.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

Hor.  1  know  what  you  are  about,  you  are  going  to  give 
pe  the  caricatura  of  a  gentleman,  under  pretence  of  draw- 
ing his  portrait. 

Cleo.  You  wrong  me,  I  have  no  fuch  thought. 

Hor.  But  why  is  it  ipipoffible  for  liuman  nature  ever  to 
be  good  ?  inllead  of  leaving  out,  you  put  in  failings  without 
the  lead  grounds  or  colour.  When  things  have  a  haudlbme 
appearance  every  way,  what  reafon  have  you  to  fufped  them 
M  to  be  bad  ?  How  came  you  to  know,  and  which  way 
have  you  difcovered  imperfeftions  that  are  entirely  well  hid ; 
ind  why  fhould  you  fuppofe  a  perfon  to  be  covetous  in  his 
leart,  and  that  money  is  his  idol,  when  you  own  youtfclC 
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that  he  never  (liews  it,  and  that  an  open  geherofity  fhines 
through  all  his  adions  ?  This  is  monftrous. 

Cleo.  1  have  made  no  fiich  fuppofition  of  any  man,  and  I 
proteft  to  you,  that,  in  what  I  laid.  I  had  no  other  meaning 
than  to  obferve^  that  whatever  frailties  and  natural  inBrmi- 
ties  perfons  might  be  confcious  of  within,  good  fenfe  and 
good  manners  were  capable,  and,  without  any  other  affift- 
ance,  fiifficient  to  keep  them  out  of  fight :  but  your  queftions 
are  very  feafonable,  and  fince  you  have  darted  this,  I  will 
be  very  open  to  you,  and  acquaint  you  before  hand  with  mv 
delign  of  the  defcription  1  am  going  to  make  ;  and  the  iile 
I  intend  it  for;  which  in  fliort  is,  todemonftrate  to  you,  that 
a  moft  beautiful  fuperllrudlure  may  be  raifed  upon  a  rotten 
and  defpicable  foundation.  You  will  underlland  me  better 
prefently. 

Hor.  But  how  do  you  know  a  foundation  to  be  rotteli  that 
fupports  the  building,  and  is  wholly  concealed  from  you? 

Cko.  Have  patience,  and  1  promife  you,  that  I  (hall  take 
nothing  for  granted,  v.hich  you.fhall  not  allow  of  yourfelf. 

Hor.  Stick  clofe  to  that,  and  1  defirc  no  more  :  now  fay 
what  you  will. 

C-eo.  The  true  objed  of  pride  or  vain  glory  is  the  opinion 
of  otlicrs  ;  and  the  ivioll  iuperlativc  wiih,  which  a  man  pof- 
fcffcd,  and  entiicly  tilled  with  it  can  miike,  is,  that  he  may 
be  well  thought  (>f,  applauded,  and  iidniired  by  the  whule 
world,  not  only  in  iliv.*  prrfcnt  but  all  future  ages.  This  paf- 
fion  isger.eraliy  exj^l'K'cd;  but  it  is  incredirJe,  how  many 
Ih'iui^c  and  wit'cly  diilciciit  miracles  :irc,  and  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  force  ot  ir  ;  as  perfons  dilfer  in  circumllnnces 
iu:d  inclinarioni'.  In  the  lirll  pLcc,  there  is  no  danger  ib 
great,  but  by  the  help  of  his  piide  a  man  may  flight  and 
confront  it ;  nor  any  manner  of  death  fo  terrible,  but  with 
the  fame  allillance  he  may  court,  and  if  he  has  a  firm  confti- 
tution,  undergo  it  wiih  alacrity.  In  the  fecond,  there  are 
no  good  ulf  CCS  or  duties,  either  to  others  or  ouiielvcs,  that 
Ciccio  has  fpc.ke  of,  nor  any  inilance  of  benevcjlence,  hu- 
manity, or  other  focial  virtue,  that  Lord  Shafilburv  has 
hinted  ut,l)ut  a  man  olgood  I'enfe  and  knowledge  may  learn 
to  prac^iife  them  from  no  better  principle  than  vain  glory 
if  it  be  Itrcng  enoui'h  to  fubdue  and  keep  under  all  otlici 
pafiions  that  may  thwart  and  interfere  with  his  defign. 

Hor,  Shall  1  allow  all  this  : 

Cleo.  Yes. 
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\  When? 

I.  Before  we  part; 

\  Very  well. 

).  Men  of  tolerable  parts  ia  plentiful  circumftances, 

were  artfully  educated,  and  are  not  lingular  in  their 

T,  can  hardly  fail  of  a  genteel  behaviour  :  the  more 

they  have,  and  the  greater  value  they  fet  on  the  efteetn 

lers,  the  more  they  will  make  it  their  ftudy  to  render* 

elves  acceptable  to  all  they  converfe  with ;  and  they 

ike  uncommon  pains  to, conceal  and  ftifle  in  their  bo- 

every  thing  which  their  good  fenfe  tells  them  ought 
)  be  feen  or  underllood. . 

\  I  muft  interrupt  you,  and  cannot  fuffer  you  to  go 
us.     What  is  all  this  but  the  old  ftory  over  again,  that 

thing  is  pride,  and  all  we  fee  hypocrify,  without 
or  argument  ?  Nothing  in  the  world  is  more  falfe  than 
you  have  advanced  now  ;  for,  according  to  that,  the 
loble,  the  moft  gallant,  and  the  bed  bred  man  would 
i  proudeft ;  which  is  fo  clalhing  with  daily  experience, 
he  very  reverfe  is  true.  Pride  and  infolence  are  no 
:  more  common  than  among  upftarts ;  men  of  no  fa- 
that  raife  eftates  out  of  nothing,  and  the  moll  ordinary 
5,  that  having  had  no  education,  are  puffed  up  with 
fortune  whenever  they  are  lifted  up  above  mediocrity, 
om  mean  ftations  advanced  to  pods  of  honour  :  where- 
►  men  upon  earth,  generally  fpeaking,  are  more  cour- 
humane,  or  polite,  than  perfons  of  high  birth,  that  en- 
le  large  poifeflions  and  known  feats  of  their  anceftors ; 
llullrious  by  defcent,  that  have  been  ufed  to  grandeur 
itles  of  honour  from  their  infancy,  and  received  an 
tion  fuitable  to  their  quality.  1  do  not  believe  there 
was  a  nation,  that  were   not  favages,  in  which  the 

of  both  fexes  were  not  exprefsly  taught  never  to  be 

or  haughty :  did  you  ever  know  a  fchool,  a  tutor,  or 
int,  that  did  not  continually  inculcate  to  thofe  under 
care  to  be  civil  and  obliging;  nay,  does  not  the  word 
erly  itfelf  import  as  much  ? 

).  I  beg  of  you,  let  us  be  calm,  and  fpeak  with  exadlnefs. 
lodlrine  of  good  manners  furnilhes  us  with  a  thoufand 
s,again(l  the  various  appearances  Und  outward  fymptoms 
de,  but  it  has  not  one  precept  againft  the  paffion  itfelf. 
r.  How  is  that? 

X 
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Ceo.  No,  not  one  ac^ainil  the  paflion  itfelf ;  the  conqueft 
of  it  Ls  never  attc:n;)tcd,  n  )r  tiilkt:.!  of  in  a  gentleman's  edu- 
cation, where  mrn  are  to  be  conciiiually  infpired  and  kept 
warm   with  the  {<:n^it  of  their  h  )no;ir,  and  the  inward  value 
*  they  inu*t  put  upon  theinfelvts  on  all  eiiergencies. 

Hjti  This  is  vvoith  con!id'jrati(jn,  and  reqiires  time  tobt 
examined  into  ;  but  where  is  your  iine  gentleman,  the  pic- 
ture you  promifed  ? 

C!eo,  I  am  ready,  and  fiiall  be.G;in  with  his  dwelling: 
Though  he  has  leveral  noble  leats  in  diiVerent  countries,  yet  I 
Ihall  only  take  notice  of  his  chief  manlion-lioufe  that  bears 
the  name,  and  does  tlu  h-jnours  of  the  fainily  :  this  is  amply 
magnificent,  and  yet  comnodious  to  admirarion.  His  gar- 
dens are  very  extenlive,  and  contain  an  infinite  vanety  of 
pleafing  objedb :  they  are  divided. into  many  branches  for  di- 
vers purpofes,  and  every  wheie  iiiled  with  improvements  of 
art  upon  nature ;  yet  a  beautiful  order  and  happy  contriv- 
ance are  confpicuous  through  every  part;  and  though  no- 
thing is  omitted  to  render  them  ilarely  and  delightful;  the 
"whole  is  laid  out  to  the  bed  advantage.  Within  doors^  every 
thin?  befpeaks  the  grand/ur  and  judgment  of  the  mafter; 
and  as  no  c:}\\  is  fpare^l  any  udiercto  procure  beauty  or  con- 
vcniency,  fcj  you  fco  n  .'Ue  impertiiunily  laviflied.  All  his 
plate  and  furniture  are  completely  line,  and  you  fee  nothing 
but  what  is  failiujn.iule.  lie  iiab  no  piclmes  but  of  the  moll 
eminent  hi.nJs:  ihe  rariti'.\s  he  iIkjws  arc  reallv  fuch  ;  be 
hoards  up  no  rriil^'s,  inn*  (.j.ersany  thing  to  your  iight  tliat  is 
Ihocking:  hut  the  ieveral  coilcclions  he  hai>  (;f  this  fort,  are 
agreeable  as  v/t:Il  as  cxtriK^idniai  v,  and  ratiier  valuable  than  i 
large  :  but  curioiiiic:.  and  wealth  are  wot  confined  to  his  ca- 
binet;  the  nniib'v;  i.nA  lci!lj)Lure  that  are  difplayed  up  and 
down  are  a  ti'^MiUie  rhciuieive.^  ;  and  there  is  abundance  of 
admirable  giklin;!;  and  excL-IKnr  carving  to  be  feen  m  many  ( 
places.  What  hai,  been  hjid  out  on  the  great  hall,  undone  : 
gallery,  would  be  a  conl.dc;able  iixXiXic: ;  and  there  is  a  lailooa  ■ 
and  a  llair-caie  not  inferior  to  eitiier :  theie  are  all  very  Ipa- 
cious  and  lofty  ;  tlu-  arclnredure  of  them  is  of  tlu  beh  talle, 
and  the  decoration^  furpriling.  Throughout  the  whole  there  - 
appears  a  delicate  mixture  and  alloniiliing  vaiiety  of  lively 


^he  workaianiijip  beilowcd  on  cvciy   part  of  the  meanelt 
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tcnfil,  gives  a  more  folic!  fatisfadion,  and  is  ravifhinq;  to  the 
urious.  But  the  greateft  excellency  in  this  model  of  per- ^ 
iclion  is  this ;  that  as  in  the  motl  ordinary  rooms  there  is 
othing  wanting  for  their  purjxife,  and  the  lea'l  p.iflage  is 
andfomely  fitiiftied;  fo  ^n  thole  of  the  greateft  eclat  there  is 
othing  overcharged,  nor  any  part  of  them  encumbered  with 
rnaments. 

Hor.  This  is  a  ftudied  piece;  but  I  do  not  like  it  the  worfe 
ir  it,  pray  go  own. 

CUo.  1  have  thought  of  it  before,  I  own.  His  equipage  is 
:h  and  well  chofen,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  feen  about 
m  that  art  or  expence,  within  the  cortipafs  of  reafon,  could 
ake  better.  At  his  own  table  his  looks  are  ever  jovial;  and 
s  heart  feems  to  be  as  open  as  his  countenance.  His  chief 
jfinefs  there  is  to  take  care  of  others,  without  being  trouble- 
ime ;  and  all  his  happinefs  feems  to  confill  in  being. able  to 
leafe  his  friends :  in  his  greateft  mirth,  he  is  wanting  in  re-  • 
>eft  to  no  man ;  and  never  makes  ufe  of  abbreviations  ia 
ames,  or  unhandfome  familiarities  with  the  meanell  of  his 
aefts.  To  every  one  that  fpeaks  to  him,  he  gives  an 
^Kging  attention,  and  feems  never  to  difregard  any  thing 
it  what  is  faid  in  commendation  of  his  fare  :  he  never  in- 
rrupts  any  difcourfe  but  what  is  made  in  his  praife,  and 
Idom  aflent«  to  any  encomiums,  though  the  moft  equitable 
:at  are  made  on  any  thing  that  is  his.  When  he  is  abroad 
I  never  fpies  faults ;  and  whatever  is  amifs,  he  either  fays 
)thing,  or,  in  anfwer  to  the  complaints  and  unealinefs  of 
hers,  gives  every  thing  the  teft-natured  turn  it  can  bear; 
It  he  feldom  leaves  a  houfe  before  he  finds  out  fomething 
►  extol  in  it,  without  wronging  his  judgment.  His  conver- 
tion  is  always  facetious  and  good  humoured,  but  us  folid  as 
is  diverting.  He  never  utters  a  fy  liable  that  has  the  leaft 
ndure  of  obfcenity  or  profanenefs ;  nor  ever  made  a  jell 
lat  was  ofFenlive. 

Hor.  Very  fine ! 

Cleo.  He  feems  to  be  entirely  free  fronrt  bigotry  and  fuper- 
iition,  avoids  all  difputes  about  rehgion  ;  but  goes  conitant- 
fy  to  church,  and  is  feldom  abfent  from  his  family  devotions. 

flbr.  A  very  godly  gentleman  I  # 

Cleo.  1  expeded  we  ftiould  difler  there. 

flwr.  1  dq  not  find  fault.     Proceed,  pray*. 
•  Cfeo.  As  he  is  a  man  of  erudition  himlelf,  fo  he  is  a^xo-^ 
laotcr  of  arts  and  ibiences ;  he  is  a  f riead  lo  uicut  \aL  «• 

X  2 


Hor.  Admirably  good ! 

Cleo,  As  he  is  in  all  other  things,  fo  he  is  elegant 
clothes,  and  has  often  new  ones:  iieatnefshe  prefers  to 
in  his  own  drels;  but  his  retinue  is  rich.     He  fcldom 
gold  or  filvcr  himlelf,  but  on  very  iolcmn  occalions,  in 
pliment  to  others ;  and  to  demon il rate  that  thefe  por 
habits  are  made  for  no  other  purpole,  he  is  never  feen 
in  the  fame  ;  but  having  appeared  in  them  one  day,  he 
them  away  the  next.     Thoujjh  of  every  thing  he  ha 
bed  of  the  f';rt,  and  might  be  called  curious  in  apparel 
he  leaves  the  care  of  it  to  others ;  and  nO  man  has  his  c 
put  on  better  that  feem  fo  little  to  regard  them. 

Hot\  Perfeftly  right ;  to  be  well  drefled  is  a  necefla 
tide,  and  yet  to  be  folicitous  about  it  is  below  a  per 
quality. 

Cleo.  Therefore  he  has  a  domellic  of  good  tafte,  a  jud 
man,  who  faves  him  that  trouble ;  and  the  managemen 
wfe  of  his  lace  and  linen,  is  the  province  of  a  (kilfi 
man.  His  language  is  courtly,  but  natural  and  inteUi 
it  is  neither  low  nor  bombaftic,  and  ever  free  from  pe< 
and  vul.c^r  exprcffions.  All  his  motions  are  genteel  w 
aifedation ;  his  mien  is  rather  fcdate  than  airy,  and  his 
ncr  nol)le :  for  though  he  is  ever  civil  and  condefcei 
and  no  man  lefs  aiTogant,  yet  in  all  his  carriage  there  is 
thing  gracefully  rnajellic  ;  and  as  there  is  nothing  m< 
his  humility,  fo  his  loftinels  has  nothing  difobliging. 

Ihr  rrodigiouily  good  I 

dco.  He  is  chiritLible  to  the  poor  ;  his  houfe  is  neve 
to  llrangers ;  atid  all  his  nciglibc^urs  he  counts  to 
iViends.  He  is  a  father  to  his  tenants ;  and  looks  upor 
Vvclfare  r.s  infeparable  from  his  mtereit.  No  man  is  le 
cafy  at  little  odences,  or  more  ready  to  forgive  all  tre 
without  deliyn.  The  injuries  that  are  faffered  from 
landlords,  lie  turns  into  benefits;  and  whatever  dar 
gvcat  or  Imv.Wj  arc  fullaiued  ov\Vas  account,  either  in 
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diverfions  or  otherwife,  he  doubly  makes  good.     He  takes 
care  to  be  early  informed  of  fuch  loffes,  and  commonly  re- 
pairs them  before  they  are  complained  of. 
Hor.  Oh  rare  humanity ;  hea,rken  ye  foxhuntcrs  I 
Cleo,  He  liever  chides  any  of  his  people  ;  yet  no  man  is 
better  ferved;  and  though  nothing  is  wanting  in  his  houfe- 
keeping,  and  his  family  is  very  numerous,  yet  the  regularity 
of  it  is  no  lefs  remarkable  than  the  plenty  they  live  in.    His 
orders  he  will  have  ftriiSly  obeyed  ;  but  liis  commands  are  al- 
ways rcafonable,  and  he  never  fpeaks  to  the  meancll  footman 
without  regard  to  humanity.  Extraordinary  diligence  in  fer- 
vants,  and  all  laudable  adlions  he  takes  notice  of  himfelf,  and 
'   often  commends  them  to  their  faces ;  but  leaves  it  to  his 
fteward  to  reprove  or  difmifs  thole  he  dillikes. 
Hor.  Well  judged. 

Cleo.  Whoever  lives  with  him  is  taken  care  of  in  ficknefs 
f  as  well  as  in  health.  The  wages  he  gives  are  above  double 
^  thofe  of  other  mailers ;  and  he  often  makes  prefcnts  to  thofe 
^  that  are  more  than  ordinary  obferving  and  induftrious  to 
plcafe:  but  he  fullers  nobody  to  take  a  penny  of  bis  friends 
or  others,  that  come  to  his  houfe,  on  any  account  whatever. 
Many  faults  are  connived  at,  or  pardoned  for  the  firft  time, 
but  a  breach  of  this  order  is  ever  attended  with  the  lois  of 
their  places  as  foon  as  it  is  found  out ;  and  there  is  a  pre- 
:  mium  for  the  difcovery. 

[      Hor.  This  is  the  only  exceptionable  thing,  in  my  opinion, 
that  I  have  heard  yet. 
CUo.  1  wonder  at  that :  v/hy  fo,  pray  ? 
Hor.  In  the  firlt  place,  it  is  very  diliicultto  enforce  obedi- 
ence to  fuch  a  command;  fecondly,  if  it  could  be  executed, 
it  would  be  of  little  ufe  ;  unlels  it  could  be  made  general, 
;  which  is  impoflible :  and  therefore  1  look  upon  the  attempt 
of  introducing  this  maxim  to  be  fingular  and  fantallical.     It 
would  pleafe  mifers  and  others,  that  would  never  follow  the 
ejoiinple  at  home ;  but  it  would  take  away  from  generous 
men  a  handfomc  opportunity  of  fliowing  their  liberal  and 
beneficent  difpofitioii:  befides,  it  would  manifelUy  make 
ones  houfe  too  open  to  all  Ibrts  of  people. 

Cleb.  Ways  might  be  found  to  prevent  that;  but  then  it 
would  be  a  blefling,  and  do  great  kindnefs  to  men  of  parts 
and  education,  that  have  little  to  fpare,  to  many  of  whoo\ 
this  money  to  icrvaius  is  a  verv  grievous  burden. 
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Hor.  What  you  mention  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  faid 
for  it,  and  I  own,  of  great  weight :  but  1  beg  your  pardon  for 
interrupting  you. 

Cleo.  In  all  his  dealings  he  is  pundual  and  juft.  As  he  has 
an  immenfe  ellate,  fo  he  has  good  managers  to  take  care  of 
it :  but  tljough  all  his  accounts  are  very  neatly  kept,  yet  he 
makes  it  part  of  his  bufinefs  to  look  them  over  himlelf.  He 
fufFers  no  tradefman's  bill  to  lie  by  unexamined  ;  and  though 
he  meddles  not  with  his  ready  cafli  himfelf,  yet  he  is  a  quick 
and  cheerful,  as  well  as  an  exa6l  paymafter ;  and  the  only 
fingularity  he  is  guilty  of,  is,  that  he  never  will  owe  any  thing 
on  a  new-year's-  day 

Hor.  I  like  that  verv  well. 

Clto.  He  is  affable  with  difcretion,  of  eafy  accefs,  and  ne- 
ver rulHed  with  paflion.  To  fum  up  all,  no  man  feems  to  be 
lefs  elevated  with  his  condition  than  himfelf;  and  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  fo  many  perfonal  accomplifhments,  as  well  as 
other  poffellions,  his  modefty  is  equal  !o  the  reft  of  his  hap- 
pinefs;  and  in  the  midft  of  the  pomp  and  dilUndlion  he  lives 
in,  he  never  appears  to  be  entertained  with  his  greatnefs,  but 
rather  unacquainted  with  the  things  he  excels  in. 

Hor.  it  is  an  admirable  charader,  and  pleafes  me  exceed- 
ingly ;  but  I  vv:ll  freely  own  to  you.  tbeit  I  fliould  havebeea 
nioic  hi;^!i]y  delipjucd  wirli  the  dcfciiption,  if  1  had  not 
known  your  delign,  and  the  iiie  you  intend  to  make  of  it; 
which,  1  tlnnk.  is  barhaioub :  to  luiie  fo  line,  fo  elegant,  and 
fo  complete  an  edifice,  in  order  to  throw  it  down,  is  taking 
great  pains  to  llj(n\  (;ne\s  IkiU  in  doinp,  niifchitf.  1  have  ob- 
fcrved  the  llveral  places  where  }ou  left  ro(>m  for  evafions, 
and  lappiuf^  the  foundation  \ou  have  built  upcn.  His  heart 
Jtijus  to  be  as  open  ;  and  he  never  rippcars  to  be  entertained 
with  his  gieatnels.  1  am  perfuaded,  that  wherever  yoil 
ha\e  put  ill  this  Ji  cm  1?//*^^  and  appearing,  you  have  done  it  de- 
fignedh,  and  with  an  m.ent  to  n^.ake  ule  of  them  as  lo  many 
back  d'jois  to  creep  out  at.  1  could  never  have  taken  no- 
tice of  thele  things,  if  jou  had  not  acquainted  me  with  your 
intention  before  hand. 

C'CO.  I  have  made  ufe  of  the  caution  you  fpcak  of:  but 
with  no  other  View  than  to  avoid  jufi  cenfure,  and  prevent 
your  acciifin^  me  of  incorrccinel^,  or  judging  with  too  much 
precipitation;  if  it  (hould  be  proved  afterwards,  that  this 
gentleman  had  ac^led  from  an  ill  principle,  which  is  the  thing 
I  o;rii  1  puipofed  to  convince  you  of;  but  feeing,  that  it 
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9uld  be  unpleafanfito  you,  I  will  be  fatisfied  witb  having 
ven  jnou  fome  finall  entertainment  of  the  defcription,  and 
r  the  reft,  1  give  you  leave  to  think  me  in  the  wrong. 
Hor.  Why  lb?  1  thought  thecharadler  was  made  and  con- 
ived  on  purpofe  for  my  inftruftion. 

Cleo.  1  do  not  pretend  to  inftrud  you :  I  would  have  offer* 
I  fomething,  and  appealed  to  your  judgment ;  but  1  have 
^n  miftaken,  and  plainly  fee  my  error.  Both  laft  night 
fd  now,  when  we  began  our  difcourfe,  I  took  you  to  be  ia 
jother  difpofition  of  thinkinrj  than  I  perceive  you  are. 
ou  ipoke  of  an  imprellion  that  had  been  made  upon  you, 
id  of  looking  into  yourfelf,  and  give  fome  other  hints, 
hich  too  ralhly  1  mifconftrued  in  my  favour  ;  but  I  have 
lund  fince,  that  you  are  as  warm  as  ever  againft  the  fenti- 
lents  I  prdfefs  myfelf  to  be  of;  and  thcreiore  I  will  defilt. 
expect  no  plealure  from  any  triumph,  and  I  know  nothing 
lat  would  vex  me  more,  than  the  thoughts  of  difobliging 
ou.  Pray  let  us  do  in  this  as  we  do  in  another  matter  of 
nportance,  never  touch  upon  it :  friends  in  prudence  fliould 
void  all  fubjeds  in  which  they  are  known  elfentially  to  dif- 
ir.  Believe  me,  Horatio,  if  it  was  m  my  power  to  divert 
r  give  you  any  pleafure,  1  would  grudge  no  pains  to  com- 
als  that  end  :  but  to  make  you  uneafy,  is  a  thing  that  1  (hall 
ever  be  knowingly  guilty  of,  and  1  beg  a  thoufand  pardons 
jr  having  faid  fo  much  both  yellerday  and  to-day.  Have 
oil  heard  any  thing  from  Gibraltar? 

Ilor.  1  am  afliamed  of  my  weaknefs  and  your  civility : 
ou  have  not  been  miltaken  in  the  hints  you  fpcak  of;  what 
ou  have  faid  has  certainly  made  a  great  imprellion  upon 
le,  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  examine  myfelf:  but,  as  you 
jy,  it  is  a  I'evere  talk  to  do  it  faithfully.  1  defired  you  to 
ine  with  me  on  purpofe,  that  we  might  talk  of  thefe  things. 
t  is  1  that  have  oflended,  and  it  is  1  that  ought  to  aik  par- 
on  for  the  ill  manners  1  have  been  guilty  of  ^  but  you  know 
he  principles  I  have  always  adhencd  to ;  it  is  impoflible  to 
*cede  from  them  at  once.  1  fee  great  difficulties,  and  now 
nd  then  a  glimpfe  of  truth,  that  makes  me  ftart ;  1  fome- 
mes  feel  great  llruggles  within  ;  but  I  have  been  fo  ufed 
)  derive  all  adions  that  are  really  good  from  laudable  mo- 
ves, that  as  foon  as  I  return  to  my  actullc^med  way  of 
linking,  it  carries  all  before  it,  Tray  bear  \vith  my  iniirmi- 
es.  I  am  in  love  with  your  tine  gentleman,  and  1  confefs, 
cannot  fee  how  a  perfon  fo  univerlally  good,  to  tat  \:<;\xvq\Si 
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from  all  fclfiflinefs,  can  ad  in  fuch  an  extraordinary  manner 
every,  way,  but  from  principles  of  virtue  and  religion.  Where 
is  there  fuch  a  landlord  in  the  world  ?  If  I  am  in  an  error,  I 
Ihall  be  glad  to  be  undeceived.  Pray  inform  me,  and  fay 
what  you  will,  I  promife  you  to  keep  ray  temper,  and  I  beg 
of  you  fpeak  your  mind  with  freedom. 

Cleo.  You  have  bid  me  before  fay  what  I  would,  and  when 
I  did,  you  feemed  difpleafed  ;  but  fince  you  command  mc 

I  will  try  once  more. Wliether  there  is  or  ever  was  fuch 

a  man  as  I  have  defcribed,  in  the  world,  is  not  very  material: 
but  1  will  eafily  alloM',  that  moll  people  would  think  it  Icfs 
dilFicult  to  conceive  one,  than  to  imagine  that  fuch  a  clear 
and  beautiful  dream  could  flow  from  fo  mean  and  muddy  a 
fpring,  as  an  excelfive  third  after  praifc,  and  an  immoderate 
d'jlire  of  general  applaufe  from  the  mod  knowing  judges: 
yet  it  is  certain,  that  great  parts  and  extraordinary  riches 
may  compafs  all  this  in  a  man,  who  is  not  deformed,  and  has 
had  a  refined  education ;  and  that  there  are  many  perfons 
naturally  no  better  than  a  thoufand  others,  who  by  the  helps 
mentioned,  might  attain  to  thofe  good  qualities  and  accom- 
j^lidiments,  if  they  had  but  refolution  and  perfeverancc 
enough,  to  render  every  appetite  and  every  faculty  fubfer- 
vicnt  to  tl]at  one  predvfninant'paflion,  which,  if  continually 
gratified,  will  always  enable  them  to  govern,  and,  if  required, 
10  fubdiic  all  the  red  without  exception,  even  in  the  moll 
diilicult  curt:s\ 

Hor,  To  enter  into  an  argument  concerning  the  poffibili- 
ty  of  whiit  you  fay,  mi;;lit  occalion  a  long  difpute  ;  but  the 
probability,  I  think,  is  very  clear  againd  you,  and  if  there 
was  fuch  a  man,  it  v/ould  be  much  more  ciedible,  that  he 
lu^cd  from  the  excellency  of  liis  nature,  in  which  fo  many 
virtues  and  rare  endowments  were  allembled,  than  that  all 
his  good  (pialities  fprung  from  vicious  motives.  If  pride 
could  be  the  caufe  of  all  this,  the  efiecil:  of  it  would  fonie- 
timcs  appear  in  others.  Acc(;rding  to  your  fvdem,  there  is  no 
Icurcity  of  it,  and  there  are  men  of  great  parts  and  prodigious 
cilates  all  over  Europe  :  why  are  there  not  feveral  fuch  pat- 
terns to  be  feen  up  and  down,  as  you  have  drawn  us  one; 
and  why  is  it  fo  very  fcldom,  that  many  virtues  and  good 
qualities  are  feen  to  meet  in  one  individual  ? 

Cleo,  Why  fo  few  perfons,  though  there  are  fo  many  men 
of  immcnfe  fortune,  ever  arrive  at  any  thing  like  this  high 
pitch  of  accomplilhmcnts,  there  are  feveral  reafons  that  are 
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^ery  obvious.    In  the  firft  place,  men  differ  in  temperament : 
fome  are  naturally  of  an  adlive,  ftirring ;  otliers  of  an  indo- 
lent, quiet  difpotition  ;  fome  of  a  bold,  others  of  a  meek  fpi- 
lit.    In  the  fecond,  it  is  to  be  coniidered,  that  this  tempera- 
ment in.  men  come  to  maturity  is  more  or  lefs  confpicuous, 
according  as  it  has  been  either  checked  or  encouraged  by 
education.     Thirdly,  that  on  thefe  two  depend  the  different 
perception  men  have  of  happinefs,  according  to  which  the 
love  of  glory  determines  them  different  ways.     Some  think 
it  the  greateft  felicity  to  govern  and  rule  over  others :  fome 
take  the  praife  of  bravery  and  undauntednefs  in  dangers  to  be 
the  mod  valuable :  others,  erudition,  and  to  be  a  celebmted 
author :  fo  that,  though  they  all  love  glory,  they  fet  out  dif- 
ferently to  acquire  it.    But  a  man  who  hates  a  bulUe,  and  is 
naturally  of  a  quiet  eafy  temper,  and  which  has  been  en- 
cpuraged  in  him  by  education,  it  is  very  likely  might  think 
nothing  more  dcfirable  than  the  charader  of  a  fine  gentle-  . 
man ;  and  if  he  did,  I  dare  fay  that  he  would  endeavour  to 
behave  himfelf  pretty  near  the  pattern  I  have  given  you ;  I 
fey  pretty  near,  becaufe  I  may  have  been  miftakcn  in  fome 
things,  and  as  1  have  not  touched  upon  every  thing,  fome 
will  fay,  that  I  have  left  out  feveral  neceflary  ones  :  but  in 
the  main  1  believe,  that  in  the  country  and  age  we  live  in, 
the  qualifications  X  have  named  would  get  a  man  the  reputa- 
tion 1  have  fuppofed  him  to  defire. 

Hor.  Wiihout  doubt,  I  make  no  manner  of  fcruple  about 
what  you  inid  lall ;  and  1  told  you  before  that  it  was  an  ad- 
mirable character,  and  pleaftd  nic  cxceedmgly.   That  I  took 
notice  of  your  making  your  gentleman  fo  very  godly  as  you 
did,  was  becaufe  it  is  not  common  ;  but  1  intended  it  not  as 
a  reflection.  One  thing,  indeed,  there  was  in  which  1  differed 
from  you ;  but  that  was  merely  fpeculative ;  and,  fince  I 
have  reflected  on  what  you  have  anfwered  me,  1  do  not 
know  but  1  may  be  in  the  wrong,  as  1  fhould  certainly  be- 
lieve myfelf  to  be,  if  there  really  was  fuch  a  man,  and  he 
was  of  the  contrary,  opinion:  to  fuch  a  fine  genius  I  would 
pay  an  uncommon  delerence,  and  with  great  readinefs  fub-  . 
mit  my  underltanding  to  his  fuperior  capacity.     But  the 
reafons  you  give  why  thofe  effects  which  you  afcribe  to 
3ride,  are  not  more  common,  the  caufe  being  fo  univerfal,  I 
hink  are  infufficicnt.    That  men  are  prompted  to  follow  dif- 
crcnt  ends,  as  t'leir  inclinations  ditier,  1  can  eafily  allow  ; 
)ut'thcre  arc  g.cat  nuinbers  of  rich  men  that  are  hkewife  of 
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a  quiet  and  indolent  difpofition,  and  moreover  very  de(lrou$ 
of  being  thought  fine  gentlemen.  How  comes  it,  that  among 
fo  many  perfoiis  of  high  birth,  princely  ellates,  and  the  moft 
refined  education,  as  there  are  in  Chriftendom,  that  ftudy, 
travel,  and  take  great  pains  to  be  well  accoinplifhed,  there 
is  not  one,  to.  whom  all  the  good  quaHiies,  and  every  thing 
you  Uaincd,  could  be  applied  without  flattery? 

Cku.  It  is  very  polhole  that  thoufands  may  aim  at  this, 
and  n:>t  one  of  them  J'ucceed  to  that  degree  :  in  fome,  per- 
haps the  predominant  paflion  is  not  ftrong  enough  entirely 
to  fubdiie  the  reLi :  love  or  covetoufnt^fs  may  divert  others: 
drinking,  gaming,  may  draw  away  many,  and  break  in  upon 
their  refolution  ;  thy  may  not  have  llrength  to  perfcvcrein 
a  d:;fign,  and  lleaJily  to  pvuCie  the  fame  ends ;  or  they  may 
want  a  true  talle  or  knowledge  of  what  is  ellcmed  by  men 
of  judgment;  orjallly,  they  may  no:  be  fo  thoroughly  well- 
bred,  as  is  required  to  conceal  themfclveson  all  emergencies: 
for  the  prad^cal  part  of  dillimulation  is  infmitely  Uiore  dilfi- 
cult  than  the  theory  :  and  any  one  of  th:fe  obitacles  is  fulE- 
cient  to  fpoil  all,  and  hinder  the  limlhing  of  fuch  a  piece. 

Hor.  I  Ihall  not  difpute  that  with  youc  but  all  tins  while 
you  have  pioved  nothing,  nor  given  the  leall:  realbn  why  yon 
ihould  imagine,  that  a  nun  of  a  character,  to  ail  outward  ap- 
pearance fo  bright  and  bcauriful,  adud  In.m  vicious  motives. 
You  would  not  cc.nLicnm  him  wichout  fo  much  as  naming 
the'caufe  why  you  fufped  Ijim. 

Cleo.  By  no  met»ns;  nor  have  I  advar.ced  any  thing  that 
is  ill  natured  or  uncnaniable  :  tor  1  have  not  laid,  thai  if  I 
found  a  gentleman  in  j)ollcru('n  of  all  the  things  1  n^ennon- 
ed,  1  would  give  his  raie  ciiduwincms  this  turn,  iuid  tlnnk 
all  his  perfections  derived  trom  no  better  itock,  than  an  ex- 
traordinary love  ot  glory.  VV' hat  1  argue  for,  and  iniiii  upon, 
is,  the  polhbility  that  ailthtfe  things  might  be  pcriornicdby 
a  man  from  no  other, viev.s,  and  vsith  no  other  iielps,  ihun 
thofe  1  have  named :  nay,  1  believe  moreover,  that  a  gentle- 
man fo  accompliilied,  all  his  knuuledge  and  gieat  purrs  not- 
.  withflanding,  may  himfeli  be  ignorant,  or  at  leait  nut  well 
allured  of  the  motive  he  acis  from. 

Bor.  This  is  more  unintcliigible  than  any  thing  you  have 
faid  jet ;  why  will  you  heap  dilLcul.ics  upon  one  another, 
without  folving  any  ?  1  delire  you  would  clear  up  this  lari 
paradox,  betore  you  do  any  thing  elfe. 
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Oeo.  In  order  to  obey  you,  I  muft  put  you  in  mind  of 
vhat  happens  in  early  education,  by  the  firll  rudiments  of 
which,  infants  are  taught  in  the  choice  of  adlions  to  prefer 
the  precepts  of  others  to  the  diclates  of  their  own  incUna- 
tions;  which,  in  fhort,  is  no  more  than  doing  as  they  are  bid. 
To  gain  this  point,  punidiments  and  rewards  are  not  negledl- 
ed,  and  many  different  methods  are  made  ufe  of;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  nothing  proves  more  often  effedtualfor  this  pur- 
pofe,  or  has  a  greater  influence  upon  children,  than  the  hunt- 
die  that  is^made  of  fliame  ;  which,  though  a  natural  pallion, 
ihey  would  not  be  fenlible  of  fo  foon,  it' we  did  not  arttuUy 
rode  and  ftir  it  up  in  them,  before  they  can  I'peak  or  go : 
by  which  means,  their  judgment  being  then  weak,  we  maj 
teach  them  to  be  afhamed  of  what  we  pleale,  as  f  on  a?  we 
can  perceive  them  to  be  any  ways  aHcctcd  with  the  paffioa 
itlelf:  but  as  the  fearoffliame  is  very  infignificant,  where 
there  is  but  httle  pride,  fo  it  is  impollible  to  augment  the 
firll,  without  increaling  the  latter  in  the  fame  proportion. 

Hor.  1  fhould  have  thought  that  this  increafe  of  prid^ 
would  render  children  more  ilubborn  and  lefs  docile. 

Cleo,  You  judge  right ;  it  would  fo,  and  mult  have  been  a 
great  hinderance  to  good  manners,  till  experience  taught 
men,  that  though  pride  was  not  to  be  deftroyed  by  force,  it 
might  be  governed  by  ftratagem,  and  that  the  bell  way  to 
manage  it,  is  by  playing  the  paflion  againll  itfelf.  Hence  it 
is,  that  in  an  arttul  education,  we  are  allowed  to  place  as 
much  pride  as  we  pleafe  in  o^ir  dexterity  of  concealing  it.  I 
do  not  fuppofe,  that  this  covering  ourfelvcs,  noiwithiianding 
the  pride  we  take  in  it,  is  performed  without  a  diiiiculty  that 
is  plainly  felt,  and  perhaps  very  unpleafant  at  tiill ;  but  this 
Wears  oil  as  we  grow  up  ;  and  when  a  man  has  behaved  him- 
felf  with  fo  much  prudence  as  I  have  defcribed,  lived  up  to 
the  ftriclefl;  rules  of  goc5d- breeding  for  niany  years,  and  has 
gained  the  elleem  of  all  that  know  him,  when  this  noble  and 
polite  manner  is  become  habitual  to  him,  it  is  poflible  he 
may  in  time  forget  the  principle  he  fet  out  with,  and  become 
ignorant,  or  at  lead  infenfible  of  the  hidden  fpring  that 
gives  life  and  motion  to  all  his  acli4)ns. 

Hor.  1  am  convinced  of  the  great  ufe  that  may  be  made 
of  pride,  if  you  will  call  it  fo  ;  but  1  am  not  fatisfied  yet, 
how  a  man  of  fo  much  fenfe,  knowledge,  and  penetration, 
one  that  underllands  himfelf  fo  entirely  well,  Ihould  be  ig- 
Porant  of  his  own  heart,  and  the  motives  he  ad^  &qto.^ 
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What  is  it  that  induces  you  to  believe  this,  befides  the  pof- 
fibility  of  his  torgetfulnefs? 

Cleo.  1  have  two  reafons  for  it,  which  I  defire  may  be  feriouf- 
ly  confidcred.  The  firlt  is,  that  in  what  relates  to  ourlelves,  e- 
fpecially  our  own  worth  and  excellency,  pride  blinds  the  un- 
drrllanding  in  men  of  fenfe  and  great  parts  as  well  as  in  others, 
and  tlie  greater  value  we  may  reafonably  fet  upon  ourfclves, 
the  fitter  we  are  to  Iwallow  the  grolleit  flatteries,  in  fpite  of 
^11  our  knowledge  and  abilities  in  other  matters :  witnels 
Alexander  the  Great,  whofe  vad  genius  could  not  hinder 
him  from  doubting  feriouily,  whether  he  was  a  god  or  not. 
My  fecond  reafon  will  prove  to  us,  that  if  the  peribn  in 
queilion  was  capable  of  examining  himfelf,  it  is  yet  highly 
improbable,  that  he  would  ever  fei  about  it :  for,  it  niuft 
be  granted,  that,  in  order  to  icarch  into  ourfelves,  it  is  re- 
quired we  fliould  be  willing  as  well  as  able  ;  and  we  have 
all  the  rccjfon  in  the  world  to  think,  that  there  is  nothing 
which  a  very  proud  man  of  fuch  high  qualifications  would 
avoid  more  carefully  than  fuch  an  inquiry  :  bccaufe,  for  all 
other  acts  of  felf-denial,  he  is  repaid  m  his  darling  paflion; 
but  this  alone  is  really  mortifying,  and  the  only  facrificeof 
his  quiet  for  which  he  can  have  no  equivalent.  \(  the  hearts 
of  the  bell  and  fincereft  men  arc  corrupt  and  deceitful,  what 
condition  mult  theirs  be  in,  whofe  whole  life  is  one  conti- 
nucdfcene  of  hypocrify  1  therefore  inquiring  within,  and  bold- 
ly fcarching  into  ones  own  bofom,  mull  be  the  moil  lliockinj; 
employment,  that  a  man  can  give  his  miiid  to,  whofe  great- 
eft  plealiire  conliiU  in  fccretly  admiring  himfelf.  It  would  be 
ill  manners,  after  this,  to  appeal  to  yourfelt';  but  the  feve- 
rily  of  the  talk 

liur.  Say  no  more,  I  }  ield  this  point,  though  I  own  I 
cannot  conceive  what  advantage  you  can  expect  from  it: 
for,  iniicad  of  rcuiovinii;,  it  will  rather  help  to  increare  the 
grand  diliiciilty,  which  is  to  prove,  that  this  complete  perlcn 
you  have  defcribed,  acis  from  a  vicious  motive  :  and  if  tliat 
be  not  your  delign,  I  cannot  fee  what  you  drive  at. 

Ck'o.  i  told  vou  it  was. 

Hot'.  You  nuiii:  have, a  prodigious  fagacity  in  deteding 
abftrufe  matters  before  other  men. 

Cko.  Y(;u  wonder,  1  know,  which  way  I  arrogate  to  my- 
fcli  liich  a  fuperiative  degree  of  i)enetration,  as  to  knc)W  an 
artful  cunning  man  better  tlian  he  does  liiriifelf,  and  how  I 
dare  pretend  to  enter  and  look  into  a  heart,  wluch  1  have 
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)wncd  to  be  completely  well  concealed  from  all  the  world  ; 
jrhich  in  ftridnels  is  an  inipoffibility,  and  conlcquently  not 
o  be  bragged  of  but  by  a  coxcomb. 

Hor.  You  may  treat  yourfelf  as  you  pleafe,  I  have  faid 
10  fuch  thing ;  but  1  own  that  I  long  to  fee  it  proved,  that 
jTOu  have  this  capacity.  I  remember  the  character  very  well: 
Notwithftanding  the  precautions  you  have  taken,  it  is  very 
full :  I  told  you  before,  that  where  things  have  a  handfome 
appearance  every  way,  there  can  be  no  juft  caufe  to  fufped 
them.  I  will  flick  clofe  to  that  j  your  gentleman  is  all  of  a 
piece  :  You  fhall  alter  nothing,  either  by  retracting  any  of 
the  good  qualities  you  have  given  him,  or  making  additions 
that  are  either  clafhing  with,  or  unfuitable  to  what  you  have 
allowed  already. 

Cleo.  I  fliall  attempt  neither:  And  without  that  decifive 
trials  may  be  made,  by  which  it  will  plainly  appear  whether 
aperfon  afts  from  inward  goodnefs,  and  a  principle  of  religion, 
or  only  froip  a  motive  of  vain  glory  ;  and,  in  the  latter  cafe, 
there  is  an  infallible  way  of  dragj^ing  the  lurking  fiend  from 
his  darkefl  receffes  into  a  glaring  hght,  where  all  the  world 
fliall  know  him. 

Hor.  I  do  not  think  myfelf  a  match  for  you  in  arguments 
but  1  have  a  great  mind  to  be  your  gentleman's  advocate 
agaijift  all  your  infallibility  :  1  never  liked  a  caufe  better  m 
my  life.  Come,  1  undertake  to  defend  him  in  all  the  fup- 
pofitions  you  can  make  that  ate  reafonable  and  confident 
with  what  you  have  faid  before. 

Clco.  Veiy  well :  let  us  fuppofe  what  may  happen  to  the 
moft  inoffenfive,  the  moll  prudent,  and  beft-bred  man  j  that 
our  fine  gentleman  difl'ers  in  opinion  before  company,  with 
another,  who  is  his  equal  in  birth  and  quality,  but  not  fo 
much  mailer  over  his  outward  behaviour,  and  lefs  guarded 
in  his  condudl;  let  this  adverlary,  mal  a  propos,  grow  waim, 
and  feem  to  be  wanting  in  the  refpect  that  is  due  to  the 
other,  and  reflecl  on  his  honour  in  ambiguous  terms.  What 
is  your  chent  to  do  ? 
Hor.  Immediately  to  aflc  for  an  explanation. 
Cleo.  Which,  if  the  hot  man  dilVegards  with  fcom,  or 
flatly  refufes  to  give,  fatisfaclion  mull  be  demanded,  and  tilt 
they  mull. 

Hor.  You  are  too  hafty  :  it  happened  before  company ; 
in  fuch  cafes,  friends,  or  any  gentlemen  prelent,  (hould  in- 
tcrpofc  and  take  care,  that  if  threatening  woids  ^xv'lwe,,  \>ftfcl 
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are,  by  the  civil  authority,  both  put  under  arreft  ;  and  befort 
they  came  to  uncourteous  language,  they  ought  to  have 
been  parted  by  friendly  force,  if  it  were  pofTible.  After 
that,  overtu'*es  may  be  made  of  reconciliation  with  the  niceft 
regard  to  the  point  of  honour. 

Cleo.  I  do  not  alk  for  directions  to  prevent  a  quarrel ;  what 
you  fay  may  be  done,  or  it  may  not  be  done :  The  good 
ofEces  of  friends  may  fuccecd,  and  they  may  not  fucceed. 
I  am  to  make  what  fuppoHtions  I  think  fit  within  the  verge 
of  poffibility,  fo  they  are  reafonable  and  confiftent  with  the 
characler  I  have  drawn  :  can  we  not  fuppofe  thefe  two  per- 
fons  in  fuch  a  fituation  that  you  vourfelf  would  advife  vour 
friend  to  fend  his  adverfary  a  challenge  ? 

Hof\  Without  doubt  fuch  a  thing  may  happen. 

Cleo.  That  is  enough.  After  that  a  duel  muft  enfue,  in 
which,  v/ithout  determining  any  thing,  the  fine  gentleman, 
we  will  fay,  behaves  himfelf  with  the  utmoft  gallantry. 

Hor.  To  have  fufpected  or  fuppofed  otherwife  would  hare 
been  unreafonable. 

Cko.  You  fee,  therefore,  how  fiirlam.  But  what  is  it, 
pray,  that  fo  fuddenly  difpufes  a  courteous  fweet- tempered 
man,  for  fo  fmall  an  evil,  to  feek  a  remedy  of  that  extreme 
violence?  But  above  all,  what  is  it  "hat  buoys  up  and  Tup- 
ports  him  ag^anll  the  fear  of  death  ?  for  there  licb  the  greatell 
dilllculty. 

Hor.  His  natural  cour::ge  and  intrepi  Jity,  built  on  the  in-  ■ 
nocence  of  his  life,  and  the  rediruJe  of  his  manners. 

Cleu,  But  what  makes  fo  jull  and  pruvient  a  man,  that  has 
the  good  (jf  fociety  fo  much  at  heart,  acl  knowingly  againil 
the  laws  of  his  country  : 

Hor.  The  Uriel  obedience  he  pays  to  the  laws  of  honour, 
which  are  fuperior  to  all  others. 

Cko.  If  men  of  honour  would  acl  confiflently,  they  ought 
all  to  be  Roman  Catholics. 

Hor.  Why,  pray  r 

Cko,  Becauie  they  prefer  oral  tradition  to  all  writrcQ 
laws  •  for  nob^jdy  can  tell  when,  in  what  king's  or  emper- 
or's reign,  in  what  country,  or  by  what  authority  thefe  laws 
of  honour  were  tirll  enacled  :  it  is  very  firange  they  iliould 
be  of  fuch  force. 

Hor.  They  arc  v/rote  and  engraved  in  every  ones  brenfl. 

that  is  a  nian  of  honour  :  there  is  no  don)  n^.g  c;f  it ;  you  are 

coufcious  of  it  vourfell"*:  everv  bt-dv  rcwiij  it  vithin. 

•  /  •         • 
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).  Let  them  be  wrote  or  engraved  wherever  you  pleafe, 
are  dire^^ly  oppolite  to  and  claihing  with  the  laws  of 
and  if  thegentle:nin  I  dcfcrioeJ  wis  as  lincere  in  his 
>n  as  he  appeared  to  be,  he  mull  have  been  of  an  opi- 
:ontrary  to  yours  ;  for  Chriftians  of  all  perfaalions  arc 
mous  in  allowing  "he  divine  laws  to  be  far  above  all 
;  and  that  all  other  confiderations  ought  to  give  way 
im.  Hjw,  and  under  what  pretence  can  a  Cbrillian, 
s  a/naa  of  fenfe,  fubinit  or  agree  to  laws  that  prefcribc 
2;e,  and  countenance  murder ;  both  which  are  fo  ex* 
V  forbid  by  the  precepts  of  his  religion  ? 
\  1  am  no  cafuitl :  but  you  know,  that  what  I  fay  is 
and  that,  among  perfons  of  honour,  a  man  would  be 
:^d  at,  that  (hould  make  fuch  a  fcruple.  Not  but  that 
k  killing  a  man  to  be  n  great  fin,  where  it  can  be 
i ;  and  that  all  prudent  men  ought  to  avoid  the  occa- 
s  much  as  it  is  in  their  power.  He  is  highly  blamealjle 
s  the  firll  aggreflTor,  and  gives  the  affront ; ''and  whoever 
upon  it  out  of  levity,  or  feeks  a  quarrel  out  of  wanton- 
jught  to  be  hanged.  Nobody  would  choofe  it,  who  is 
tuA ;  and  yet,  when  it  is  forced  upon  one,  all  the 
n  in  the  world  cannot  teach  him  how  to  avoid  it.  It 
:en  my  cafe  you  know :  1  Ihall  never  forget  the  reluc- 
1  had  againit  it ;  butneceffiry  has  no  law. 
'.  I  faw  you  that  very  mornm  j,  and  you  feemed  to  be 
and  void  of  paffion  :  you  could  have  no  concern. 
'.  It  is  lilly  to  fliow  any  at  fuch  times ;  but  1  know 
hat  I  felt;  the  ftruggle  1  had  within  was  unfpeakable: 
terrible  thing.  1  would  then  have  given  a  conlider- 
art  of  my  eilate,  that  the  thing  which  forced  me  into  it 
jt  happened  ;  and  yet,  upon  lefs  provocation,  1  would 
s  fame  part  again  to-nioiruvv. 
.  Do  you  remember  what  your  concern  was  chiefly 

.  How  can  you  afk  ?  It  is  an  affair  of  the  higheft  im- 
ice  that  can  occur  in  life  ;  1  was  no  boy ;  it  was  after 
me  from  Italy  ;  1  was  in  my  nine  and  twentieth  year, 
*ry  good  acquaintance,  and  was  not  ill  received:  a  man 
t  age,  in  health  and  vigour,  who  has  feven  thoufand  a- 
and  the  profped  of  being  a  peer  of  England,  has  no 
to  quarrcLwith  the  world,  or  wilh  himfelt  out  of  it.  It 
ry  great  hazard  a  man  runs  in  a  duel  ;  belides  the  re- 
and  uncaliiiels  one  miiit  feel  as  long  as  U^  kvts^Si  W 
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has  the  misfortune  of  killing  his  adverfaiy.  It  is  impoilible 
to  refleft  on  all  ihefe  things,  and  at  the  fame  time  refolve  to 
run  thofe  hazards  (though  there  are  other  confiderations  of 
ftill  greater  moment),  without  being  under  a  prodigious  con- 
cern. 

Cleo.  You  fay  nothing  about  the  fin. 

Hor.  The  thoughts  of  that,  without  doubt,  are  a  great  ad- 
ditioD ;  but  the  other  things  are  fo  weighty  of  themfelves, 
that  a  man's  condition  at  fuch  a  time,  is  very  perplexed  with- 
out further  refleftion. 

Cleo.  You  have  now  a  very  fine  oppoftunity,  Horatio,  of 
looking  into  your  heart,  and  with  a  little  of  my  afliftance, 
examining  yourfelf.  If  you  can  condefcend  to  this,  I  pro- 
mife  you  that  you  fliall  make  great  difcoveries,  and  be  con- 
vinced of  truths  you  are  now  unwilling  to  believe.  A  lover 
of  juftice  and  probity,  as  you  are,  ought  not  to  be  fond  of  a 
road  of  thinking,  where  he  is  always  forced  to  (kulk,  and  ne- 
ver dares  to  meet  with  light  or  reafon.  Will  you  futler  roc 
to  a(k  you  fome  queftions,  and  will  you  anfwer  them  dired* 
\y  and  in  good  humour  ? 

Hor.  I  will,  without  referve.  , 

Cleo.  Do  you  remember  the  florm  upon  the  coaft  of  G^ 
noa? 

Hor.  Going  to  Naples  ?  Very  well ;  it  makes  me  cold  to 
think  of  it, 

Cleo.  Was  you  afraid  ? 

Hor.  Never  more  in  my  life:  1  hate  that  fickle  element: 
I  cannot  endure  tli'j  lea.  , 

Cleo.  What  was  vou  afraid  of? 

Hor.  That  is  a  pretty  qucLiion  :  dcj  you  think  a  young 
fellow  of  fix-and-twentv,  as  1  v, as  then,  and  in  mv  circum- 
llances,  had  a  great  mind  to  be  drowned  ?  The  captain  hin> 
felf  faid  we  were  in  danger. 

Cleo,  But  neither  he  nor  anv  bcdv  ehe  difcovercd  hslf  fo 
much  fear  and  anxiety  as  you  did. 

Hor.  There  was  nobody  there,  yourfelf  excepted,  that  had 
half  a  quarter  fo  much  to  lofe  as  1  had:  belides,  they  arc 
iifed  to  the  fea  ;  ftorms  are  familiar  to  them.  1  had  never 
been  at  fea  before,  but  that  fine  afternoon  we  crofled  from 
Dover  to  Calais. 

Cleo.  Want  of  knowledge  or  experience  may  make  men 
apprehend  danger  v. liere  there  is  none;  but  real  dangers, 
whGix  they  are  known  to  be  fuch,  try  the  natural  courage  ol 
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men ;  whether  they  have  been  ufed  to  them  or  not :  fail- 
5  are  as  unwilling  to  lofe  their  lives  as  other  people. 
i/or.  I  am  not  afliamed  to  own,  that  I  am  a  great  coward 
fea  :  give  me  terra  Jirma%  and  then— 
Cleo.  Six  or  feven  months  after  you  fought  that  duel,  1  re- 
jmber  you  had  the  fmall-pox ;  you  was  then  very  much 
aid  of  dying. 

Hor.  Not  without  a  caufe. 

Cleo.  I  heard  your  phyficians  fay,  that  the.  violent  appre- 
nfion  you  was  under,  hindered  your  fleep,  increafed  your 
/cr,  and  was  as  mifchievous  to  you  as  the  dillemper  itfelf. 
Hor.  That  was  a  terrible  time ;  1  am  glad  it  is  over :  I  had 
ifter  died  of  it.  Before  I  had  it,  I  was  in  perpetual  dread 
it,  and  many  times  to  hear  it  named  only  has  njade  me  un- 

Cleo.  Natural  courage  is  a  general  armour  againft  the  fear 
'  death,  whatever  (hape  that  appears  in,  Si  fra5lus  iUabatur 
bis.  It  fupports  aman  in  terapcftaous  feas,  and  in  a  burn- 
g  fever,  whilft  he  is  in  his  fenfes,  as  well  as  in  a  fiege  before 
town,  or  in  a  duel  with  feconds. 

Hor.  What  1  you  are  going  to  fliow  me,  that  I  have  uo 
urage. 

Cleo.  Far  from  it;  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  doubt  a  man's 
avery,  that  has  ftiown  it  in  fuch  an  extraordinary  manner 
you  have  done  more  than  once  :  what  1  queftion,  is  the 
ithet  you  joined  to  it  at  firft^  the  word  natural ;  for  there 
a  great  ditfercnce  between  that  and  artificial  courage. 
Hor.  That  is  a  chicane  I  will  not  enter  into :  but  I  am  not 
your  opinion,  as  to  whatybu  faid  before.  A  gentlentan 
not  required  to  fhow  his  bravery,  but  where  his  honowr  i^ 
ncerned  ;  and  if  he  dares  to  fight  for  his  king,  his  friend, 
s  millrefs,  and  every  thing  where  his  reputation  is  engaged, 
>u  fliall  think  of  him  what  you  pleafe  for  the  reft.  Befides, 
at  in  ficknefs  and  other  dangers,  as  well  as  afflidions,  where 
e  hand  of  God  is  plainly  to  be  feen,  courage  and  intrepidi- 
are  impious  as  well  as  impertinent.  Undauntednefs  in 
aflifements  is  a  kind  of  rebeUion  :  it  is  waging  war  with 
*aven,  which  none  but  atheifts  and  freethinkers  would  be 
ilty  of;  it  is  only  they  that  can  glory  in  impenitence,  and 
k  of  dying  hard.  All  others  that  have  any  fenle  of  reli- 
>n,  defire  to  repent  before  they  go  out  of  the  world :  the 
[I  of  us  do  not  always  live,  as  we  could  wifh  to  die. 
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Cleo.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  you  are  fo  religious :  but  do 
not  you  perceive  yet,  how  inconfiftcnt  you  are  with  yourfelf : 
how  can  a  man  fincerely  wifti  to  repent,  that  wilfully  plunges 
himfelf  into  a  mortal  fin,  and  an  adion  where  he  runs  a 
greater  and  more  immediate  hazard  of  his  life,  than  he  could 
have  done  in  almoft  any  other,  without  force  or  neceflSty? 

Hof\  I  have  over  and  over  owned  to  you  that  duelling  is 
a  fin  ;  and,  unlefs  a  man  is  forced  to  it  by  neceflity,  I  believe, 
a  mortal  one :  but  this  was  not  my  cafe,  and  therefore  1  hope 
God  will  forgive  me :  let  them  look  to  it  that  make  a  fport 
of  it.  But  when  a  man  comes  to  an  acflion  with  the  utmoft 
reluclancy,  and  what  he  does  it  not  poflibly  to  be  avoided,  I 
think  he  then  may  juftly  be  faid  to  be  forced  to  it,  and  to 
aft  from  neceffity.  You  may  blame  the  rigorous  laws  of  ho- 
nour, and  the  tyranny  of  cuftom,  but  a  man  that  will  live  in 
the  world  mud,  and  is  bound  to  obey  them.  Would  not  you 
do  it  yourfelf? 

Cleo.  Do  not  afk  me  what  I  would  do :  the  queftion  v^ 
what  every  body  ought  to  do.  Can  a  man  believe  the  Bible, 
and  at  the  fame  time  apprehend  a  tyrant  more  crafty  or  ma- 
licious, more  unrelenting  or  inhuman  than  the  devil,  or  amif- 
chief  worfe  than  hell,  and  pains  either  more  exquifite  or 
more  durable  than  torments  unfpeakable  and  yet  everlafting? 
You  do  not  anfwer.  What  evil  is  it  ?  Think  of  it,  and  tell 
me  what  difmal  thing  it  is  you  apprehend,  fliould  you  ne- 
gled:  thofe  laws,  and  delpile  that  tyrant :  what  calamity 
could  befall  you  ?  Let  me  know  the  woril  that  can  be  feared. 

Hor.  Would  you  be  polled  for  a  coward  ? 

Cleo.  For  what?  For  not  dating  to  violate  all  human  and 
divine  laws? 

Hor.  Striftly  fpeaking  you  are  in  the  right,  it  is  unanfwrerf 
able  ;  but  who  will  conlider  things  in  that  light  ? 

Cleo.  All  good  Chrillians. 

Hor.  Where  are  they  then  ?  For  all  mankind  in  general 
would  delpife  and  laugh  at  a  man,  who  fliould  move  thofe 
fcruples.  1  have  heard  and  feen  clergymen  themfelves  in 
company  Qaow  their  contempt  of  poltrons,  whatever  they 
might  talk  or  recommend  in  the  pulpit.  Entirely  to  quit; 
the  world,  and  at  once  to  renounce  the  converfation  of  all 
perfons  that  are  vulvable  in  it,  is  a  terrible  thing  to  refolvc 
upon.  Would  you  become  a  town  and  table-talk  ?  Could 
you  fubmit  to  be  the  jell  and  fcorn  of  public-houfes,  ftage. 
coaches,  and  market-places  ?  Is  not  this  the  certain  fate  of  a. 
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man,  who  fliould  refufe  to  fight,  or  bear  an  affront  without 
refentment  ?  be  juft,  Cleomenes ;  is  it  to  be  avoided  ?  Muft 
be  not  be  made  a  common  laughing-dock,  be  pointed  at  in 
the  ftreets,  and  ferve  for  diverfion  to  the  very  children  ;  to 
link- boys  and  hackney-coachmen?  Is  it  a  thought  to  be 
bom  with  patience  ? 

Ckoi  How  come  you  now  to  have  fuch  an  anxious  regard 
for  what  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar^  whom  at  other 
times  you  fo  heartily  defpife  ? 

Hor.  All  this  is  reafoning,  and  ydu  know  the  thing  will 
not  bear  it :  how  can  you  be  fo  cruel  ? 

Cleo.  How  can  you  be  fo  backward  in  difcovering  and 
owning  the  paflioh,  that  is  fo  oonfpicuouily  the  occafion  of 
all  this,  the  palpable  and  only  caufe  of  the  uneaiinefs  we 
feci  at  the  thoughts  of  being  defpifed? 

Hor.  I  am  not  fenfible  of  any  ;  and  I  declare  to  you,  that 
I  feel  nothing  that  moves  me  to  fpeak  as  I  do,  but  the  fenfe 
tod  principle  of  honour  within  me. 

Cleo.  Do  you  think  that  the  loweft  of  the  mob,  and  the 
fcum  of  the  people,  are  poflefled  of  any  part  of  this  prin- 
ciple ?  ^ 

Hor.  No,  indeed. 
.  Cko.  Or'that  among  the  higheft  quality,  infants  can  be  af- 
fisded  with  it  before  they  are  two  years  old  ? 

Hor.  Ridiculous. 

Cleo.  If  neither  of  thefe  are  affedled  with  it,  then  honour 
ftould  be  either  adventitious,  and  acquired  by  culture  ;  or^ 
if  contained  in  the  blood  of  thofe  that  are  nobly  born,  imper- 
ceptible until  the  years  of  difcretion ;  and  neither  of  them 
can  be  faid  of  the  principle,  the  palpable  caufe  I  fpeak  of 
For  we  plainly  fee  on  the  one  hand,  that  fcorn  and  ridicule 
are  intollerable  to  the  pooreft  wretches,  and  that  there  is  no 
i)e;^ar  fo  mean  or  miferable,  that  contempt  will  never  offend 
bm :  on  the  other,  that  human  creatures  are  fo  early  in- 
luenced  by  the  fenfe  of  fharae ;  that  children,  by  being 
augbed  at  and  made  a  jeft  of,  may  be  fet  a  crying  before 
bey  can  ^  well  fpeak  or  go.  Whatever,  therefore,  this  mighty 
ttinciple  is,  it  is  born  with  us,  and  belongs  to  our  nature  : 
re  you  unacquainted  with  the  proper,  genuine.,  homely 
ame  ofit.^ 
Jior.  I  know  you  call  it  pride.  I  will  not  difpute  with 
ou  about  principles  aud  origins  of  things ;  but  tliat  high 
ilue  which  men  of  honour  {^i  upon  themielv^  ^^  ^wOci^^vA 
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which  is  no  more  than  what  is  due  to  the  dignity  of  our  na- 
ture, when  well  cultivated,  is  the  foundation  of  their  charac- 
ter,  and  a  fupport  to  them  in  all  difficulties,  that  is  of  great 
ufe  to  the  fociety.  The  defire,  likewife,  of  being  thought  well 
of,  and  the  love  of  praife  and  even  of  glory  are  commendable 
qualities,  that  are  beneficial  to  the  public.  The  truth  of 
this  is  manifeft  in  the  reverfe  ;  all  fhamelefs  people  that  are 
below  infamy,  and  matter  not  what  is  faid  or  thought  of 
them,  thefe,  we  fee  nobody  can  truft;  they  flick  at  nothing, 
and  if  they  can  but  avoid  death,  pain,  and  penal  laws,  are 
always  ready  to  execute  all  manner  of  mifchief,  their  felfifti- 
nefs  or  any  brutal  appetite  (hall  prompt  them  to,  without  re- 
gard to  the  opinion  of  others  :  fuch  are  juftly  called  men  of 
no  principles,  becaufe  they  have  nothing  of  any  ftrength  J 
within,  that  can  either  fpur  them  On  to  brave  and  virtuous  ac- 
tions, or  reftrain  them  from  villany  and  bafenefs. 

Cleo.  The  firft  part  of  youraflertionis  very  true,  when  that 
high  value,  that  defire,  and  that  love  are  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  reafon  :   But,  in  the  fecond,  there  is  a  miftake ; 
thofe  whom  We  call  Ihamelefs,  are  not  more  deftitute  of 
pride,  than  their  betters.     Remember  what  I  have  faid  of 
education,  and  the  power  of  it ;  you  may  add  inclinations, 
knowledge,   and  circumftances ;  for,   as  men   differ  in  allf- 
thefc.  l\)  they  are  difi'erently  influenced  and  wrought  upon 
by  aJl  the  palfion^.     There  is  nothing  that  fome  men  may 
not  be  taught  to  be  alhamed  of.     The  fame  pafiion  that 
inaives  the  well  bred  man,  and  prudent  officer,  value  andfe- 
cretly  admire   themi'elves  for  the  honour  and  fidelity  they 
dii'play,  may  make   the  rakr  and  fcoundrel  brag  of  their 
vices,  and  boaft  of  their  impudence. 

Hot\  I  cannot  comprehend,  how  a  man  of  honour,  and 
one  that  has  nmit,  Ihould  both  act  from  tho  fame  principle. 

Cleo.  Tills  is  not  more  llrange,  than  that  felf-love  may 
make  a  man  dellroy  liimfelf,  yet  nothing  is  more  true;  and 
it  is  as  certain,  that  lomc  men  indulge  their  pride  in  being 
iliamelcfs.  To  under-land  human  nature,  requires  fludy  and 
application,  as  \vt*ll  as  penetration  and  fagacity.  All  paf- 
fions  and  inllinds  in  general,  were  given  to  all  animals  for 
fome  wife  end,  tending  to  the  preiervation  and  happinefsof 
themfL'i\es,  or  their  fpecies :  It  is  our  duty  to  hinder  them 
froai  being  detrimental  or  offenfive  to  any  part  of  the  focie-|' 
ty  ;  but  why  iliould  we  be  alhamed  of  having  them  ?  The 
iuiYinct  oi  high  value,  which  every  individual  has  for  him* 
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felf,  is  a  very  ufeful  paffion :  but  a  paflion  it  is,  and  though 
I  could  demonftrate,  that  we  fliould  be  miferable  creatures 
without  it,  yet,  when  it  is  exceflire,  it  often  is  the  caufe  of 
endlefs  mifchiefs. 

Hor.  But  in  well-bred  people  it  never  is  exceffive. 

Cleo.  You  mean  the  excefs  of  it  nev?r  appears  outwardly: 
But  we  ought  never  to  judge  of  its  height  or  ftrength  from 
what  we  can  difcover  of  the  paffion  itfelf,  but  from  the  ef- 
fedts  it  produces :  It  often  is  moft  fuperlative,  where  it  is 
moft  concealed ;  and  nothing  increafes  and  influences  it 
more,  than  what  is  called  a  refined  education,  and  a  C9nti- 
nual  commerce  with  the  beau  monde :  The  only  thing  that 
can  fubdue,  or  any  ways  curb  it,  is  a  ftridt  adherence  to  the 
Chriftian  religion. 

Hor.  Why  do  you  fo  much  infifl  upon  it,  that  this  prin- 
ciple, this  value  men  fet  upon  themfelves,  is  a  paffion  ?  And 
why  will  you  choofe  to  call  it  pride  rather  than  honour  ? 

Cleo.  For  very  good  realbns.  Fixing  this  principle  in  hu- 
man nature,  in  the  firft  place,  takes  away  ail  ambiguity : 
Who  is  a  man  of  honour,  and  who  is  not,  is  often  a  dil'put- 
able  point;  and,  among  thofe  that  are  allowed  to  be  fuch, 
the  feveral  degrees  of  ftridnefs,  in  complying  with  the  rules 
of  it,  make  great  diflference  in  the  principle  itfelf.  But  a 
paffion  that  is  bom  with  us  is  unalterable,  and  part  of  our 
frame,  whether  it  exerts  itfelf  or  not :  The  eflence  of  it  is 
the  fame,  which  way  foerer  it  is  taught  to  turn.  Honour  is 
the  undoubted  offspring  of  pride,  but  the  fame  caufe  pro- 
duces not  always  the  fame  effeft.  All  the  vulgar,  children, 
ravages,  and  many  others  that  are  not  affedled  with  any 
fenfe  of  honour,,  have  all  of  them  pride,  as  is  evident  from 
the  fyrnptoms.  Secondly,  it  helps  us  to  explain  the  pheno- 
mena that  occur  in  quarrels  and  affronts,  and  the  behaviour 
of  men  of  honour  on'  thefe  occafions,  wliich  cannot  be  ac- 
counted for  any  other  way.  But  what  moves  me  to  it  moft 
of  all,  is  the  prodigious  force  and  exorbitant  power  of  this 
principle  of  felf  eftecm,  where  it  has  been  long  gratified 
md  encouraged.  You  remember  the  concern  you  was  un- 
ier,  when  you  had  that  duel  upon  your  hands,  and  tlie  great 
eluclancy  you  felt  in  doing  what  you  did  ;  you  knew  it  to 
>e  a  crime,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  had  a  ftrong  averfion  to 
t ;  what  fecret  power  was  it  that  fubdued  your  will,  and 
^ned  the  vidory  over  that  great  reludancy  you  felt 
gainft  it  ?     You  call  it  honour,  and  the  too  ft.n&.,  \\\ow^ 
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unavoidable  adherence  to  the  rules  of  it :  But  men  never 
commit  violence  upon  themfclves,  but  in  ftruggling  with  the 
paflions  that  are  innate  and  natural  to  them.  Honour  is  ac- 
quired, and  the  rules  of  it  are  taught :  Nothing  adventi- 
tious, that  fome  are  poflcfled,  and  others  deftitute  of,  could 
raife  fuch  inteftine  wars  and  dire  commotions  within  us ; 
and  therefore,  whatever  is  the  caufe  that  can  thus  divide  us 
againft  ourfelves,  and,  as  it  were,  rend  human  nature  in 
twain,  mud  be  part  of  us  ;  and,  to  fpeak  without  difguife, 
the  ftruggle  in  your  bread  was  between  the  fear  of  fliame 
and  the  fear  of  death  :  had  this  latter  not  been  fo  confider- 
able,  your  ftruggle  would  have  been  lefs :  Still  the  firft  con- 
quered, becavife  it  was  ftrongeft  ;  but  if  your  fear  of  fhame 
had  been  inferior  to  that  oif  death,  you  would  have  reafoned 
otherwife,  and  found  out  fome  means  or  other  to  have  avoid- 
ed fighting. 

Hor.  This  is  a  ftrange  anatomy  of  human  nature. 

Cko.  Yet,  for  want  of  making  ufe  of  it,  the  fubjeft  we  are 
upon  is  not  rightly  underftood  by  many  ;  and  men  have  dif- 
courfed  very  inconfiftently  on  duelling.  A  divine  who  wrote 
a  dialogue  to  explode  that  pradlice,  faid,  that  thofe  who 
were  guilty  of  it,  had  miftakcn  notions  of,  and  went  by  falfe 
rules  of  honour ;  for  which  my  friend  juftly  ridiculed  him, 
faying,  You  may  as  well  deny,  that  it  is  the  fafhion  what  you 
fee  every  body  wear,  as  to  fay,  that  demanding  and  giving  fa- 
tisfartion,  is  againft  the  laws  of  true  honour.  Had  that  man 
underftood  human  nature,  he  could  not  have  committed 
fuch  a  blunder  :  But  when  once  he  took  it  for  granted,  that 
honour  is  a  juft  and  good  principle,  without  inquiring  into  the 
caufe  of  it  among  the  palfions,  it  is  impoflible  he  Ihould  haTC 
accounted  for  duelling,  in  a  Chriftian  pretending  to  aft  from 
fuch  a  principle  ;  and  therefore,  in  another  place,  with  the 
fame  juliice,  he  faid,  that  a  man  who  had  accepted  a  chal- 
lenge was  not  qualified  to  make  his  will,  becaufe  he  was  not 
compos  ni(fntis :  He  might,  with  greater  ihow  of  reafon,  have 
faid,  that  he  was  bewitched. 

Hor.  W.iy  fo? 

Cico,  Becaufe  people  out  of  their  wits,  as  they  think  at 
random,  fo  com:nonly  they  act  and  talk  incoherently ;  but 
whcMi  a  man  c.f  known  fobrietv,  and  who  fliows  no  manner 
of  difconipofure,  difcourfes  and  behaves  himfelf  in  evciy 
ihinp;,  as  he  is  ufcd  to  do ;  and,  moreover,  realons  on  points 
of  grcut  nicety  with  the  uuwuil  accuracy,  it  is  impolfible 
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we  fhould  take  him  to  be  either  a  fool  or  a  madman ;  and 
»rhen  fuch  a  perfon,  in  an  affair  of  the  higheft  importance, 
i&s  fo  diametrically  againft  his  intereft,  that  a  child  can  fee 
t,  and  with  deliberation  purfues  his  pwn  deftrudion,  thofe 
«fho  believe  that  there  are  malignant  fpirits  of  that  power, 
¥ould  rather  imagine  that  he  was  led  away  by  fome  eil- 
:hantment,  and  over-ruled  by  the  enemy  of  mankind,  than 
h^y  would  fancy  a  palpable  abfurdity  :  But  even  the  fup- 
X)fition  of  that  is  not  fufficient  to  folve  the  difficulty,  with- 
mt  the  help  of  that  ftrange  anatopny.  For  what  fpell  or 
witchcraft  is  there,  by  the  delufion  of  which  a  man  of  under- 
landing  fhall,  keeping  his  fenfes,  miftake  an  imaginary  duty 
br  an  unavoidable  neceflity  to  break  all  real  obligations  ? 
3ut  let  us  wave  all  ties  of  religion,  as  well  as  human  laws, 
md  the  perfon  we  fpeak  of  to  be  a  |)rofeflred  Epicure,  that 
las  no  thoughts  of  futurity  ;  what  violent  power  of  darknefs 
s  it,  that  can  force  and  compel  a  peaceable  quiet  man,  nei- 
:her  inured  to  hardlhip,  nor  valiant  by  nature,  to  quit  his  be- 
toved  eafe  and  fecurity ;  and  feemingly  by  choice  go  fight 
in  cold  blood  for  his  life,  with  this  comfortable  refledtion, 
that  nothing  forfeits  it  fo  certainly  as  the  entire  defeat  of  his 
^nemy? 

Hor.  As  to  the  law  and  the  punifliment,  perfons  of  quali- 
:y  have  little  to  fear  of  that. 

Cleo.  You  cannot  fay  that  in  France,  nor  the  Seven  Pro- 
mices.  But  men  of  honour,  that  are  of  much  lower  ranks, 
lecline  duelling  no  more  than  thofe  of  the  higheft  quality. 
How  many  examples  have  we,  even  here,  of  gallant  men, 
that  have  fuffered  for  it  either  by  exile  or  the  hangman !  A 
man  of  honour  muft  fear  nothing  :  Do  but  coniider  every 
dbftacle  which  this  principle  of  feif-efteem  has  conquered  at 
^ne  time  or  other ;  and  then  tell  me  whether  it  muft  not  be 
fomething  more  than  magic,  by  the  fafcination  of  which  a 
man  of  tafte  and.judjgment,  in  health  and  vigour,  as  well  as 
the  flower  of  his  age,  can  be  tempted,  and  adually  drawn 
from  the  embraces  of  a  wife  he  loves,  and  the  endearments 
Df  hopeful  children,  from  polite  converfation  and  the  charms 
^f  friendfliip,  from  the  faireft  pofleffions  and  the  happy  en- 
joyment of  all  worldly  plealures,  to  an  unwarrantable  com- 
bat, of  which  the  victor  muft  be  expofed  either  to  an  igno- 
ninious  death,  or  perpetual  banifliment. 

Hot.  \Vhcn  things  are  fet  in  this  light,  I  confefs  it  is  very 
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unaccountable  :  but  will  your  fyftem  explain  this ;  can  you 
m^ke  it  clear  yourfelf  ? 

Oeo.  Immediately,  as  the  fun  :  If  you  will  but  obferve  two 
things,  that  mull  neceflarily  follow,  and  are  manifeft  from 
what  I  have  demonftrated  already.  The  firft  is,  that  the 
fear  of  fhame,  in  general,  is  a  matter  of  caprice,  that  varies 
with  modes  and  cuftoms,  and  may  be  fixed  on  different  ob- 
jeds,  according  to  the  different  leffons  we  have  received,  and 
the  precepts  we  are  imbued  with ;  and  that  this  is  the  rea- 
ibn,  why  this  fear  of  fliame,  as  it  is  either  well  or  ill  placed,, 
fometimes  produces  very  good  effefts,  and  at  others  is  the 
caufe  of  the  moft  enormous  crimes.  Secondly,  that,  though 
Ihame  is  a  real  pafiion,  the  evil  to  be  feared  from  it  is  alto- 
gether imaginary,  and  has  no  exiftence  but  in  our  own  re- 
flexion on  the  opinion  of  others. 

Hor.  But  there  are  real  and  fubftantial  mifchiefs  which  a 
man  may  draw  upon  himfelf,  by  mifbehaving  in  point  of  ho- 
nour  ;  it  may  ruin  his  fortune,  and  all  hopes  of  preferment: 
An  officer  may  be  broken  for  putting  up  an  affront :  No 
body  will  ferve  with  a  coward,  and  who  will  employ  him  ? 

Cleo.  What  you  urge  is  altogether  out  of  the  quellion ;  at 
lead  it  was  in  your  own  cafe ;  you  had  norhing  to  dread  or 
apprehend  but  the  bare  opinion  of  men.  Befides,  when  the 
fear  of  Ihamc  is  fupcrior  to  that  of  death,  it  is  likewife  fupe- 
rior  to,  and  outweighs  all  other  confiderations ;  as  has  been 
fufficiently  proved  :  But  when  the  fear  of  ihame  is  not  vio- 
lent enough  to  curb  the  fear  of  death,  nothing  elfe  can ;  and 
whenever  the  fear  of  death  is  ftronger  than  that  of  Ihame, 
there  is  no  confideration  that  will  make  a  man  fight  in  cold 
blood,  or  comply  with  any  of  the  laws  of  honour,  where  life 
is  at  Hake.  Therefore,  whoever  acts  from  the  fear  of  ihame 
as  a  motive,  in  fending  and  accepting  of  challenges,  mull  be 
fenfible,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  mifchiefs  he  apprehends, 
fliould  he  difobey  the  tyrant,  can  only  be  the  offspring  of 
his  own  thoughts ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  if  he  could  be  pcr- 
i'uaded  any  wile  to  lellun  the  great  eilcem  and  high  value  he 
fets  upon  himfelf,  his  dread  of  Ihame  would  likewife  palpa- 
bly diminilli.  From  all  which,  it  is  moll  evident,  that  the 
grand  caufe  of  this  dillraction,  the  powerful  enchanter  we  are 
feekmg  after,  is  pride,  excefs  of  pride,  that  highell  pitth  01 
felf-elleem,  to  which  fonie  men  may  be  wound  up  by  an 
^irtful  education,  and  the  perpetual  flatteries  beltowed  upon 
OUT  ijpecies,  and  the  excellencies  of  our  nature.     This  is  the 
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ifcerer,  that  is  able  to  divert  all  other  paffions  from  their  na- 
iral  objeds,  and  make  a  rational  creature  afhamed  of  what 

moil  agreeable  to  his*  inclination,  as  well  as  his  duty ;  both 
rhich  the  duellift  owns,  that  he  has  knowingly  afted  againft. 

Hor,  What  a  wonderful  machine,  what  an  heterogenous 
ompound  is  man  !  You  have  almoft  conquered  njie. 

Cleo.  I  aim  at  no  vidlory,  all  I  wilh  tor  is  to  do  you  fer- 
rice,  in  undeceiving  you. 

Hor.  What  is  the  reafon  that,  in  the  fame  perfon,  the  fear 
if  death  fhould  be  fo  glaringly  confpicuous  in  ficknefs,  or  a 
lorm,  and  fo  entirely  well  hid  in  a  duel,  and  all  military  en- 
agements  ?  Pray,  folve  that  too. 

Cleo.  1  will  as  well.as  I  can  :  On  all  emergencies,  w  here 
iputation  is  thought  to  be  concerned,  the  fear  of  fhame  is 
Tecftually  rdufed  in  men  of  honour,  and  immediately  their 
ride  ruflies  in  to  their  afliftance,  and  fummons  all  their 
rength  to  fortify  and  fupport  them  in  concealing  the  fear  of 
^ath ;  by  which  extraordinary  efforts,  the  latter,  that  is  the 
ar  of  death,  is  altogether  ftifled,  or,  at  lead,  kept  out  of 
^ht,  and  remains  undifcovered.  But  in  ail  other  perils,  in 
hich  they  do  not  think  their  honour  engaged,  their  pride 
58  dormant.  And  thus  the  fear  of  death,  being  checked 
y  nothing,  appears  without  difguife.  That  this  is  the  true 
^afon,  is  manifeft  from  the  different  behaviour  that  is  obferv- 
i  in  men  of  honour,  according  as  they  are  either  pretend- 
•s  to  Chriftianity,  or  tainted  with  irreligion ;  for  there  are  of 
oth  forts ;  and  you  (hall  fee,  moft  commonly  at  lead,  that 
our  efprits  forts,  and  thofe  who  would  be  thought  to  dif- 
eUeve  a  future  (late  (I  fpeak  of  men  of  honour),  (how  the 
reateft  calmnefs  and  intrepidity  in  the  fame  dangers,  where 
le  pretended  behevers  among  them,  appear  to  be  the  moft 
iffled  and  pufillanimous. 

Hor.  But  why  pretended  believers?  at  that  rate  there  are 
0  Chriftians  among  the  men  of  honour. 

Cito.  I  do  not  fee  how  they  can  be  real  believers. 

Hor.  Why  fo? 

Cleo.  For  the  fame  reafon  that  a  Roman  Catholic  cannot 
e  a  good  fubjecl,  always  to  be  depended  upon,  in  a  Pro- 
iftant,  or  indeed  any  other  country,  but  the  dominions  of 
is  Holinefs.  N  o  fovereign  can  confide  with  fafery  in  a  man's 
legiance,  who  owns  and  pays  homage  to  another  fuperior 
)wer  upon  earth.  1  am  fure  you  underftand  me. 
Hor.  Too  well. 
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Cko.  You  may  yoke  a  knight  with  a  prebendary,  and  put 
them  together  into  the  fame  flail;  but  honour,  and  the 
Chriftian  religion,  make  no  couple,  nee  in  undfedc  morantur, 
any  more  than  majefty  and  love.  Look  back  on  your  owo 
cohdud,  and  you  Ihall  find,  that  what  you  faid  of  the  hand 
of  God  was  only  a  (hift,  an  evafion  you  made  to  ferve  your 
then  prefcnt  purpofe.  On  another  occaiion,  you  bad  (aid 
yefterday  yourfelf,  that  Providence  fuperintcnds  and  governs 
every  thing  without  exception ;  you  muft,  therefore,  have 
known,  that  the  hand  of  God  is  as  much  to  be  feen  in  one 
common  accident  in  life,  and  in  one  misfortune,  at  it  is  is 
another,  that  is  not  more  extraordinary.  A  fevere  fit  of: 
ficknefs  may  be  lefs  fatal,  than  a  flight  flcirmifh  between  twoj 
hollile  parties ;  and,  among  men  of  honour,  there  is  often  ai 
much  danger  in  a  quarrel  about  nothing,  as  there  can  be  ii 
the  moft  violent  ftorm.  It  is  impoflible,  therefore,  that  a  man 
of  fcnfe,  who  has  a  folid  principle  to  go  by,  fhould,  in  one 
fort  of  danger,  think  it  impiety  not  to  (how  fear,  and  in  ano- 
ther be  afhamed  to  be  thought  to  have  any.  'Do  but  confix 
der  your  own  inconfiftency  with  yourfelf.  At  one  time,  to 
juftify  your  fear  of  death,  when  pride  is  abfent,  you  become 
religious  on  a  fudden,  and  your  confcience. then  is  fo  tender- 
ly Icrupulous,  that,  to  be  undaunted  under  chaftifements 
from  the  Almighty,  feems  no  lels  to  you  than  waging  war 
with  Heaven  ;  and,  at  another,  when  honour  calls,  yoa 
dare  not  knowingly  and  willingly  break  the  moll  pofiti?c 
command  of  God,  butlikewife  to  own,  that  the  greateft  ca? 
lamity  which,  in  your  opinion,  can  befal  you,  is,  that  the 
world  (hould  believe,  or  but  fufpecl  of  you,  that  you  had  any 
fcruple  about  it.  I  defy  the  wit  of  man  to  carry  the  affront 
to  the  Divine  Majelly  higher.  Barely  to  deny  his  being,  is 
not  half  fo  daring,  as  it  is  to  do  this  after  you  have  owned 
him  to  exift.     No  Athcifm 1 

Hor.  Hold,  Cleomenes ;  I  can  no  longer  refift  the  force  of  J 
truth,  and  I  am  refolved  to  be  better  acquainted  with  myfelf| 
for  the  future.     Let  me  become  your  pupil. 

Cleo.  Do  not  banter  me,  Horatio  ;  I  do  not  pretend  to  in-^ 
ftrud  a  man  of  your  knowledge;  but  if  you  will  take  my. 
advice,  fearch  into  yourfelf  with  care  and  boldnefs,  and,  at' 
your  leifure,  perufe  the  book  I  recommended. 

Hor.  I  proniife  you  1  will,  and  Ihall  be  glad  to  accept  of 
the  handfome  prei'ent  1  refufed :  Pra^,  fend  a  fervant  with  it 
to-morrow  morning. 
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deb.  It  is  a  trifle.     You  had  better  let  one  of  youig  go 
ith  me  now  j  I  fhall  drive  home  direftly. 
Hor.  I  underftand  your  fcruple.     It  ihall  be  as  70U  pleafe* 
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BETWEEN 

HORATIO  AND  CLEOMENES. 


HORATIO. 


I;. 

'.  1  thaKK  you  foF  your  book. 

Ck^.  your  acceptance  of  it  I  acknowledge  as  a  great  fa- 
iFour. 

ifer.  I  confefs,  that  once  I  thought  nobody  could  have 
perfoaded  me  to  read  it ;  but  you  managed  me  very  ikiliul. 
fy,  and  nothing  could  have  convinced  me  fo  well  as  the  in- 
ftance  of  duelling :  The  argument,  d  majori  ad  mhms^  ftruck 
me,  without  your  mentioning  it.  A  pallion  that  can  fub- 
4iie  the  fear  of  death,  may  blind  a  man's  underllanding,  and 
do  alHioft  every  thii^g  elfe. 

Cko.  It  is  incredible  what  flrange,  various,  unaccountable^ 
and  contradiflory  forms  we  may  be  fhaped  into  by  a  paffion, 
that  is  not  to  be  gratified  without  being  concealed,  and  ne^ 
▼cr  enjoyed  with  greater  ecftacy  than  when  we  are  moft  ful- 
ly perfuaded,  that  it  is  well  hid :  and  therefore,  there  is  no 
benevolence  or  good  nature,  no  amiable  quality  or  focial  vir- 
tue, that  may  not  be  counterfeited  by  it ;  and,  in  fliort,  no 
atchievement,  good  or  bad,  that  the  human  body  or  mind 
pre  capable  of,  which  it  may  not  fcem  to  perform.  As  to  its 
blindmg  and  infatuating  the  perfons  poIVeflcd  with  it  to  a 
1^  high  degree,  there  is  t\o  doubt  of  it :  lor  what  ftrength  of 
leafon,  1  pray,  what  judgment  or  penetration,  has  the  great- 
cll  genius,  if  he  pretends  to  any  religion,  to  boaft  of,  after  he 
has  owned  himfelt*to  have  been  more  teviiiiedb^  ^touiv3\^S2& 
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apprehenfions,  and  an  imaginary  evil  from'  vain  imp 
men,  whom  he  has  never  injured,  than  he  was  alarmet 
the  juft  fears  of  a  real  punifliment  from  an  all-wife  ani 
nipotent  God,  whom  he  has  hifhly  offended? 

Hor.  But  your  friend  makes  no  fuch  religious  rcflefi 
he  actually  fpeaks  in  favour  of  dueUing. 

^Cleo.  What,  becaufe  he  would  have  the  laws  againf 
f^vere  as  pofiible,  and  nobody  pardoned,  without  exce 
that  otfends  that  wav  ? 

Hor.  That  indeed  feems  to  difcourage  it ;  but  he 
the  neceility  of  keeping  up  that  cuftom,  to  polilh  and  b 
en  fociety  in  general. 

Cleo.  Do  not  you  fee  the  irony  there  ? 

Hor.  No,  indeed  :  he  plainly  demonftrates  the  ufef 
of  it,  gives  as  good  realbns  as  it  is  poflible  to  invent 
fhows  how  much  converfation  would  fufl'er,  if  that  pr 
was  abolillied. 

CUo.  Can  you  think  a  man  ferious  9n  a  fubjecl,  wh 
leaves  it  in  the  manner  he  does  ? 

Hon  1  do  not  remember  that. 

Qeo.  Here  is  the  book :  I  will  look  for  the  pafTag 
Pray,  read  this. 

Hor  It  is  ftrange,  that  a  nation  fhould  grudge  to  fee 
haps,  half  a  dozen  men  facrificed  in  a  twelvemonth,  t 
tain  fo  valuable  a  blefling,  as  the  politenefs  of  manner 
plcafure  of  converfation,  and  the  happinefs  of  compa 
general,  that  is  often  fo  willing  to  expofe,  and  fom( 
lofes  as  many  thoufands  in  a  few  hours,  without  kn< 
whether  it  will  do  any  good  or  not.  This,  indeed,  fee 
be  faid  with  a  fnecr :  but  in  what  goes  before  he  is  vc 
rious. 

CJeo.  He  is  fo,  when  he  fays  that  the  practice  of  dm 
that  is  the  keeping  up  of  the  fartiion  of  it,  contributes 
politenefs  of  manners  and  plcafure  of  converfation,  an 
is  very  true  ;  but  that  politenefs  itfelf,  and  that  pleafui 
the  things  he  laughs  at  and  expoies  throughout  his  hoc 

Hor,  But  who  knows,  what  to  make  of  a  man,  wl 
commends  a  thing  very  ferioully  in  one  page,  and  ridic 
in  the  next  r 

Cleo.  It  is  his  opinion,  that  there  is  no  folid  principle 
by  but  the  Chriltian  religion,  and  that  few  embrace  i 
fmcerity  :  always  look  upon  hmi  in  this  view,  and  yo 
ncvQv  Jind  him  incouiU\ent  wiitv  himfelf.     Whenever  \ 
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igbt  he  feems  to  be  fo,  look  again,  and  upon  nearer  inquiry 
''ou  will  find,  that  he^is  only  pointing  at,  or  labouring  to 
leteft  the  inconfiftency  of  others  with  the  principles  they 
>retend  to.  ^ 

Hor.  He  fjpems  to  have  nSRiing  Icfs  at  heart  than  religion, 

Cleo.  That  is  true,  and  if  he  had  appeared  otherwife,  be 
ivould  never  have  been  read  by  the  people  whom  he  defign- 
sd  his  book  for,  the  modern  deifls  and  all  the  beau  monde:  It 
is  thofe  he  wants  to  come  at.  To  the  firil  he  fets  forth  the 
origin  and  infufBciency  of  virtue,  and  their  own  infincerity 
in  the  pradlice  of  "it :  to  the  reft  he  (hows  the  folly  of  vice 
and  pleafure,  the  vanity  of  worldly  greutnefs,  and  the  hypo- 
crify  of  all  thofe  divines,  who,  pretending  to  preach  the  gof- 
pcl,  give  and  take  allowances  that  are  inconlSilent  with,  and 
quite  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  it. 

Hor.  But  this  is  not  the  opinion  the  world  has  of  the  book; 
it  is  commonly  imagined,  that  it  is  wrote  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  vice,  and  to  debauch  the  nation. 

Cleo.  Have  you  found  any  fuch  thing  in  it  ? 

Hor.  To  fpeak  my  confcience,  I  muft  confefs,  I  have  not : 
vice  is  expofed  in  it,  and  laughed  at;  but  it  ridicules  war  and  - 
martial  courage,  as  well  as  honour  and  every  thing%elfe. 

Cleo.  Pardon  me,  religion  is  ridiculed  in  no  part  of  it. 

Hor.  But  if  it  is  a  good  book,  why  then  are  fo  many  of  the 
clergy  fo  much  againil  it  as  they  are?  * 

Cleo.  For  the  reafon  I  have  given  you :  my  friend  has  ex- 
pofed their  lives,  but  he  has  done  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
nobody  can  fay  he  has  wronged  them,  or  treated  them  harfh- 
ly.  People  are  never  more  vexed,  than  when  the  thing 
that  oflfends  them,  is  what  they  muft  not  complain  of:  they 
give  the  book  an  ill  name  becaufe  they  are  angry  ;  but  it  is 
not  their  intereft,  to  tell  you*  he  the  true  reaibn  v;hy  they 
are  fo.  I  could  draw  you  a  parallel  cafe  that  would  clear  up 
this  itiafter,  if  you  would  have  patience  to  hear  me,  which,  as 
you  are  a  great  admirer  of  operas,  1  can  hardly  expect. 
•    Hor.  Any  thing  to  be  informed. 

Cleo.  I  always  had  fuch  an  averfion  to  eunuchs,  as  no  fine 
finging  or  acting  of  any  of  them  has  yet  been  able  to  con- 
quer; when  I  hear  a  feminine  voice,  I  look  for  a  petticoat ; 
and  1  perfectly  loath  the  light  of  thcfc  lexlcfs  animals.  Sup- 
pofe  that  a  man  with  the  liime  dillike  to  them  had  wit  at 
will,  and  a  mind  to  lafli  that  abominable  piect  of  luxury,  by 
which  mea  arc  taught  in  cold  biood  to  fpoil  males  for  diver-* 
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fion,  and  out  of  wantonnefs  to  make  wade  o(  their  own  fpe^ 
cies.  In  ordbr  to  this,  we  will  fay,  he  cakes  a  handle  from  I 
the  operation  irfelf ;  he  defcribes  and  treats  it  in  the  mod  in- 1 
ofienfive  manner  ;  then  fliows  the  narrow  bounds  of  humao 
knowledge,  and  the  fmall  afli (lance  we  can  have,  either  from 
difledtion  or  philolophy,  or  any  part  of  the  mathematics,  to 
trace  and  penetrate  into  the  caufe  a  priori,  why  this  deftroy- 
ing  of  manhood  lliouUI  have  that  furpriiing  eSedt  upon  the 
voice ;  and  afterwards  demontlrates,  howfure  we  are  apofle^ 
riori^  that  it  has  a  confiderable  influence,  not  only  on  the 
pharinx,  the  glands  and  mufcles  of  the  throat,  but  likewife 
the  windpipe,  and  the  lungs  themfelves,  and  in  (hort  on  the 
whole  mafs  of  blood,  confequently  all  the  juices  of  the 
body,  and  every  fibre  in  it.  He  might  fay  likewife,  that 
no  honey,  no  preparations  of  fugar,  raifins,  or  fpermaceti; 
no  emulfions,  lozenges  or  other  medicines,  cooling  or  bal- 
famic ;  no  bleeding,  no  temperance  or  choice  in  eatables; 
no  abftinence  from  women,  from  wine,  and  every  thing 
that  is  hot,  fliarp  or  fpirituous,  were  of  that  efficacy  to 
preferve,  fweeten,  and  ftrengthen  the  voice ;  he  might  infift 
upon  it,  that  nothing  could  do  this  fo  etledually  as  caftra- 


tion.     For  a  blind  to  his  main  fcope,  and  to  amufe  his  rea- 
ders, he  might  fpcak  of  this  praftice,  as  made  ufe  of  for  other 
purpofes ;  that  it  had  been  inflicted  as  a  folemn  punifhment 
for  analogous  crimes ;  that  others  had  voluntarily  fubniittcd 
to  it,  to  preferve  health  and  prolong  life  ;  whilil  the  Romans, 
by  Cccfar's  tellimony,  thought  it  more  cruel  than  death,  wor/^ 
gravius.     How  it  had  been  ufed  fometimes  by  way  of  re- 
venge ;  and  then  fay  fomething  in  pity  of  }>oor  Abelard ;  at 
other  times  for  precaution  ;   and  then  relate  the  ftory  of 
Combabus  and  Stratonice  :  with  fcraps  from  Martial,  Juve- 
nal,  and  other  poets,  he  might  interlard  it,  and  from  a  thou- 
fand  pleafant  things  that  have  been  faid  on  the  fubjeft,  he 
might  pick  out  the  molt  diverting  to  embeUilh  the  whole. 
His  delign  being  fatiie,  he  would  blame  our  fondnefs  for 
tliefe  caltrati,  and  ridicule  the  age  in  which  a  brave  Englifli 
nobleman  and  a  general  oHicer,  fervcs  his  country  at  the  ha- 
zard of  his  hfe,  a  whole  twelvemonth,  for  lefs  pay  than  an 
Italian  no-nian  of  fcoundrel  extraction  receives,  for  now  and 
then  linging  a  fcjng  in  great  fafety,  during  only  the  winter- 
feafon.     He  would  laugh  at  the  carelles  and  the  court  that 
are  made  to  them  by  perfons  of  the  tiril  quality,  who  profti- 
tute  their  familiarity  with  thcfe.  moll  abject  wretches,  and 
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.ifplace  the  honour  and  civilities  only  due  to  their  equals, 
1  things  that  are  no  part  of  the  creation,  and  owe  their  be- 
ig  to  the  furgeon  ;  an)mals  fo  contemptible,  that  they  can 
urfe  their  maker  without  ingratitude.  If  he  (bould  call  this 
lOok,  the  Eunuch  is  the  Man  ;  as  foon  as  I  heard  the  title, 
>efore  I  faw  the  book,  I  ihould  underiland  by  it,  that 
^anuchs  were  now  efleemed,  that  they  were  in  fafliion  and 
m  the  publiq  favour,  and  confidering  that  a  eunuch  is  in  re« 
alitj  not  a  man,  I  fhould  think  it  was  a  banter  upon  eunuchs, 
or  a  iatire  againft  thofe,  who  had  a  greater  value  fer  them 
than  they  deferved.  But  if  the  gentlemen  of  the  academy 
of  mufic,  difpleafed  at  the  freedom  they  were  treated  with, 
(hould  take  it  ill,  that  a  paultry  fcribbler  fliould  interfere  and 
pretend  to  cenfure  their  diverfion,  as  well  as  they  might;  if 
they  fhould  be  very  angry,  and  ftudy  to  do  him  a  mifchief, 
and  accordingly,  not  having  much  to  fay  in  behalf  of 
eunuchs,  not  touch  upon  any  thing. the  author  had  faid 
againft  their  pleafure,  but  reprefent  him  to  the  world  as  an 
advocate  for  caftration,  and  endeavour  to  draw  the  public 
odium  upon  him  by  quotations  taken  from  him  proper  for 
that  purpofe,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  raife  a  clamour 
againft  the  author,  or  find  a  grand  jury  to  prefent  his  book. 

Hor.  The  fimile  holds  very  well  as  to  the  injuftice  of  the 
accufation,  and  the  infincerity  of  the  complaint ;  but  is  it  as 
true,  that  luxury  will  render  a  nation  flourifliing,  and  that 
private  vices  are  public  benefits,  as  that  caftration  preferves 
and  ftrengthens  the  voice  ?     ^ 

Cleo.  With  the  reftriftions  my  friend  requires,  I  believe  it 
is,  and  the  cafes  are  exadly  alike.  Nothing  is  more  effec- 
tual to  preferve,  mend,  and  ftrengthen  a  fine  voice  in  youth 
than  caftration  :  the  queftion  is  not,  whether  this  is  true,  but 
whether  it  is  eligible ;  whether  a  fine  voice  is  an  equivalent 
for  the  lofs,  and  whether  a  man  would  prefer  the  fatisfaftioa 
offinging,  and  the  advantages  that  may  accrue  from  it,  to 
the  comforts  of  marriage,  and  the  pleafure  of  pofterity,  of 
which  enjoyments  it  deftroys  the  poflibility.  In  hke  man- 
ner, my  friend  demonftrates,  in  the  firft  place,  that  the  na« 
tional  happinefs  which  the  generality  wifti  and  pray  for,  is 
wealth  and  power,  glory  and  worldly  greatnefs ;  to  live  in 
eafe,  in  affluence  and  fplendour  at  home,  and  to  be  feared, 
courted,  and  efteemed  abroad :  in  the  fecond,  that  fuch  a  fe- 
licity is  not  to  be  attained  to  without  avarice,  profufenefs, 
pride,  envy,  ambition,  and  other  vices.     The  latter  being 
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made  evident  beyond  contradiction,  the  queftion  is  not,  whe- 
ther it  is  true,  but  whether  this  happinefs'is  worth  having  at 
the  rate  it  is  only  to  be  had  at,  and  Avhether  any  thing  ought 
to  be  wiflied  for,  which  a  nation  cannot  enjoy,  unlefs  the  gc- 
nerality  of  them  are  vicious.  This  he  offers  to  the  confi- 
deration  of  Chriftians,  and  men  who  pretend  to  have  re- 
nounced the  world,  with^U  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  it. 

Hor.  How  does  it  appear  that  the  author  addreiles  him- 
felf  to  fuch  ? 

Cko.  From  his  writing  it  in  Englifh,  and  publiihing  it  in 
London.     But  have  you  read  it  through  yet? 

Hor.  Twice  :  there  are  many  things  I  like  very  well,  but 
I  am  not  pleafed  with  tbc  whole. 

Cleo.  What  objedion^  have  you  againftit  ? 

Hor.  It  has  diminiftied  the  pleafure  I  had  in  reading  a 
much  better  book.  Lord  Shaftlbury  is  my  favourite  author: 
I  can  take  delight  in  enthufiafm  ;  but  the  charms  of  it  ceafc 
as  foon  as  I  am  told  what  it  is  I  enjoy.  Since  we  are  fuch 
odd  creatures,  why  Ihould  we  not  make  the  moft  of  it  ? 

Cleo.  1  thought  you  was  refolved  to  be  better  acquainted 
with  yourfelf,  and  to  fearch  into  your  heart  with  care  and 
boldnefs. 

Hor.  That  is  a  cruel  thing ;  I  tried  it  three  times  fincc  I 
faw  you  laft,  till  it  put  me  into  a  fweat,  and  then  I  was  forced, 
to  leave  off. 

Cleo.  You  fhould  try  again,  and  ufe  yourfelf  by  degrees  to 
think  abftractly,  and  then  the  book  will  be  a  great  help  to 
you. 

Hor.  To  confound  me  it  will :  it  makes  a  jeft  of  all  polite- 
nefs  and  good  manners. 

Cieo.  Excufc  me,  Sir,  it  only  tells  us,  what  they  are. 

Hor.  It  tells  us,  that  all  good  manners  conlift  in  flattering 
the  pride  of  others,  and  concealing  our  own.  Is  not  that  a 
horrid  thing  ? 

Cleo.  But  is  it  not  true?  - 

Hor.  As  foon  as  I  had  read  that  paflage,  it  ftruck  me: 
down  I  laid  the  book,  and  tried  in  above  fifty  inftances; 
fometimes  of  civility,  and  fometimes  of  ill  manners,  whether 
it  would  anfwer  or  not,  and  I  profefs  that  it  held  good  in 
every  one. 

Cleo.  And  folt  would  if  you  tried  till  doomfday, 

Hor.  But  is  not  that  provoking  ?  I  would  give  a  hundred 
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^ineas  with  all  my  heart,  that  I  did  not  know  it.     I  cannot 
endure  to  fee  fo  much  of  my  own  nakedncfs. 

Cleo.  I  never  met  with  fuch  an  open  enmity  to  truth  in  a 
man  of  honour  before. 

Hor.  You  (hall  be  as  fevere  upon  me  as  you  pleafe ;  what 
I  fay  is  faft.  But  fince  I  am  got  in  fo  far,  I  mull  go  through 
with  it  now :  there  are  fifty  things  that  I  want  to  be  inform- 
ed about. 

Cleo.  Name  them,  pray  ;  if  I  can  be  of  any  fervice  to  you, 
I  (hall  reckon  it  as  a  great  honour ;  I  am  perfeftly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  author's  fentiments. 

Hor.  I  have  twenty  queftions  to  a(k  about  pride,  and  I  do 
not  know  where  to  begin.  There  is  another  thing  1  do  not 
underftand ;  which  is,  that  there  can  be  no  virtue  without 
felf-denial.  , 

Cleo.  This  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  ancients.  Lord 
Bhaftflbuiy  was  the  firft  that  maintained  the  contrary. 

Hor.  But  are  there  no  perfons  in  the  world  that  are  good 
by  choice  ? 

Cleo.  Yes ;  but  then  they  are  direfled  in  that  choice  by 
Rafon  and  experience,  and  not  by  nature,  I  mean,  not  by 
cntaught  nature :  but  there  is  an  ambiguity  in  the  word 
^od  which  I  would  avoid  ;  let  us  (lick  to  that  of  virtuous, 
and  then  I  affirm,  that  no  aftion  is  fuch,  which  does  not 
fuppofe  and  point  at  fome  conqueft  or  other,  fome  viftory 
([teat  or  fmall  over  untaught  nature  ;  otherwifc  the  epithet 
ia  improper. 

Hor.  But  if  by  the  help  of  a  careful  education,  this  vidlory 
is' obtained,  when  we  are  young,  may  we  not  be  virtuous  af- 
terwards voluntarily  and  with  pleafure  ? 

Cleo.  Yes,  if  it  really  was  obtained :  but  how  (liall  we  be 
fure  of  this,  and  what  reafon  have  we  to  believe  that  it  ever 
Was  ?  when  it  is  evident,  that  from  our  infancy,  infte;ad  of 
«ideavouring  to  conquer  our  appetites,  we  have  always  been 
haughty  and' have  taken  pains  ourfelves  to  conceal  them  ;  and 
Wc  are  confcious  within,  that  whatever  alterations  have  been 
JDnade  in  our  manners  and  our  circumftances,  the  paflSons 
themfelves  always  remained  ?  The  fyftem  that  virtue  requires 
tg  felf-denial,  is,  as  my  friend  has  judly  obferved,  a  vaft  m- 
let  to  hypocrify :  it  will,  on  all  accounts,  furnifli  men  with 
a  more  obviotis  handle,  and  a  greater  opportunity  of  coun- 
terfeiting the  love  of  fociety,  and  regard  to  the  public,  than 
ever  they  cotddhave  received  from  the  couli^ty  doSom^^ 
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viz.  that  there  is  is  no  merit  but  in  the  coHqueft  of  the  paf- 
fions,  nor  any  virtue  without  apparent  felt-denial.     Let  lu 
a(k  thofe  that  have  had  long  experience,  and  are  well  flcilled 
in  human  affairs,  whether  they  have  found  the  generality  of 
men  fuch  impartial  judges  of  themfelves,  as  never  to  think 
better  of  their  own  worth  than  it  deferved,  or  fo  candid  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  their  hidden  faults  and  flips,  they 
could   never  be  convinced  of,  that  there  is  no  fear  they 
ihould  ever  ftifle  or  deny  them.     Where  is  the  man  that  has 
at  no  time  covered  his  failings,  and  fcreened  himfelf  with  felfe 
appearances,  or  never  pretended  to  aft  from  principles  of 
focial  virtue,  and  his  regard  to  others,  when  he  knew  in  his 
heart  that  his  greatefl:  care  had  been  to  oblige  himfelf?  The 
beft  of  us  fometimes  receive  applaufe  without  undeceiving 
thofe  who  give  it ;  though,  at  the  fame  time,  we  are  con- 
fcious  that  the  actions,  for  which  we  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be 
thought  well  of,  are  the  refult  of  a  powerful  frailty  in  our 
nature,  that  has  often  been   prejudicial  to  us,  and  which 
we  have  wiflied  a  thoufand  times  in  vain,  that   we  couU 
have  conquered.     The  fame  motives  ^ay  produce  very  dif- 
ferent aftions,  as  men  differ  in  temper  and  circumftanceSi 
Perfons  of  an  eafy  fortune  may  appear  virtuous,  from  the 
fame  turn  of  mind  that  would  (how  their  frailty  if  they  were 
poor.     If  we  would  know  the  world,  we  muft  look  into  it 
You  t:;ke  no  delight  in  the  occurrences  of  low  life ;  but  if 
we  always  remain  among  perfons  of  quality,  and  extend  our 
inquiries  no  farther,  the  tranfaftions  there  will  not  furnifh  us 
with  a  fufiicient  knowledge  of  every  thing  that  belongs  to 
our  nature.  There  are,  among  the  middling  people,  men  off 
low   circumflances,   tolerably  well   educated,  that  fet  out 
with  the  fame  Hock  of  virtues  and  vices,  and  though  equally 
qualified,  meet  with  very  diilerent  fuccefs;  vilibly  owing  to 
the  diilcrencc  in  their  temper.     Let   us  take  a  view  of  two 
perfons  bred  to  tlie  fame  bufincfs,  that  have  nothing  but 
their  parts  and  the  v/orld  before  them,  launching  out  with 
the  fame  h'jlps  and  diladvantages  :  let  there  be  no  diflcrencc 
between  them,  but  in  their  temper  ;  the  one  active,  and  the 
other  indolent.     The  latter  will  never  get  an  eftate  by  his 
own  indullry,  though  his  profeffion  be  gainful,  and  himfelf 
mailer  of  it.     Chance,  or  fome  uncommon  accident,  may  be 
the  occafion  of  great  alterations  in  him,  but  without  that  he 
will  hardly  ever  raife  himicli' to  mediocrity.  ,Unlefs  his  pride 
affeclb  Iiim  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  he  muft  always  be 
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)or,  and  nothing  but  fome  (hare  of  vanity  can  hinder  him 
Dm  being  defpicably  fo.  If  he  be  a  man  of  fenfe,  he  will 
t  ftridlly  honeft,  and  a  middling  flock  of  covetoufnefs  will 
rver  divert  Mm  from  it.  In  the  adive  ftirririg  man,  that 
eafily  reconciled  to  the  buftlct  of  the  world,  we  fhall  dif- 
>yer  quite  different  fymptoms,  under  the  fame  circum- 
inces ;  and  a  very  little  avarice  will  egg  him  on  to  purfue 
s  aim  with  eagernefs.  and  affiduity :  fmall  fcruples  are  no 
^pofition  to  him ;  where  fincerity  will  not  ferve,  he  ufes 
tifice  ;  and  in  compafling  his  ends,  the  greatefl  ufe  he  will 
ake  of  his  good  fenfe  will  be,  to  preferve  as  much  as  is 
^ifible,  the  appearance  of  honefly ;  when  his  intereft  obliges 
im  to  deviate  from  it.  To  get  wealth,  or  even  a  hvehhood 
Y  arts  and  fciences,  it  is  not  fufKcierit  to  underfland  them : 
is  a  duty  incumbent  on  all  men,  who  have  their  maintain- 
ice  to  feek,  to  make  known  and  forward  themfelves  in  the 
orld,  as  far  as  decency  allows  of,  without  bragging  of  them- 
Ives,  or  doing  prejudice  to  others :  here  the  indolent  man 
very  deficient  and  wanting  to  himfelf;  but  feldom  will 
wn  his  fault,  and  often  blames  the  public  for  not  making 
fe  of  him,  and^encouraging  that  merit,  which  they  never 
€re  acquainted  with,  and  himfelf  perhaps  took  pleafure  to 
3nceal ;  and  though  you  convince  him  of  his  error,  and 
lat  he  has  negleftcd  even  the  mod  warrantable  methods  of 
>liciting  employment,  he  will  endeavour  to  colour  over  his 
uilty  with  the  appearance  of  virtue ;  and  what  is  altogether 
wing  to  his  too  eafy  temper,  and  an  excelTive  fondnefs  for 
ic  calmnefs  of  his  mind,  he  will  afcribe  to  his  modefty  and 
le  great  averfion  he  has  to  impudence  and  boafting.  The 
lan  of  a  contrary  temper  trufts  not  to  his  merit  only,  or  the 
Iting  it  off  to  the  bell  advantage  ;  he  takes  pains  to  height- 
n  it  in  the  opinion  of  others,  and  make  his  abilities  feem 
rcater  than  he  knows  them  to  be.  As  it  is  counted  folly 
)r  a  man  to  proclaim  his  own  excellencies,  and  fpeak  mag- 
ificently  of  himfelf,  fo  his  chief  bufinefs  is  to  feek  acquain- 
mce,  and  make  friends  on  purpofe  to  do  it  for  /  him :  all 
ther  pailions  he  facrificcs  to  his  ambition;  he  laughs  at  dif« 
ppointments,  is  inured  fso  refufals,  and  no  repulfe  difmays 
im :  this  renders  the  whole  man  always  flexible  to  his  inte- 
nt; he  can  defraud  his  body  of  neceffaries,  and  allow  no  ^ 
anquiUity  to  his  mind  ;  and  counterfeit,  if  it  will  ferve  his 
irn,  temperance,  chaftity,  compaffion,  and  piety  itfelf, 
ithout  one  grain  of  virtue  or  religion :  bis  cxvd^v^owx^  x.^ 
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advance  his  foriMnQ  per  fas  et  nefas  arc  always  reftlefs,  and 
have  no  bounds,    but  where  he  is  obUged  to  a6l  openly,  and 
has  reafon  to  fear  the  cenfure  of  the  world.     It  is  very  di- 
verting to  fee  how,  in  the  different  perfons  I  fpeak  of,  na- 
tural temper  will  warp  and  model  the  very  paflions  to  its  own 
bias :  pride,  for  example,  has  not  the  fame,  but  almoft  a 
quite  contrary  eifeft  on  the  one  to  what  it  has  on  the  other: 
the  ftirring  active  man  it  makes  in  love  with  finery,  clothes, 
furniture,  equipages,  building,  and  every  thing  his  fuperi- 
ors  enjoy  :  the  other  it  renders  fuUen,  and  perhaps  morofej 
and  if  he  has  wit,  prone  to  fatire,  though  he  be  otherwife  a 
goood-natured  man.     Self-love,  in  every  individual,  ever  1x5- 
ftirs  itfelf  in  foorhing  and  flattering  the  darhng  inclination;' 
always  turning  from  us  the'difmal  fide  of  the  profpedt ;  and  I 
the  indolentman in  fuch  circumftances,finding  nothing  pleaf- 1 
ing  without,  turns  his  view  inward  upon  himfelf ;  and  there,  |: 
looking  on  every  thin  j  with  grfeat  indulgence,  admires  and 
takes  delight  in  his  own  parts,  whether  natural  or  acquired: 
hence  he  is  eafily  induced  to  defpife  all  others  who  have  not 
the  fame  good  qualifications,  efpecially  the  powerful,  and  : 
M^ealthy,  whom  yet  he  never  hates  or  envfes  with  any  vio- 
lence ;  becaufe  that  would  ruffle  his  temper.    All  things  that 
are  difficult  he  looks  upon  as  impoflible,  which  makes  him 
defpair  of  meliorating  his  condition  ;  and  as   he  has  no  pof- 
feflions,  and  his  gctrings  will  but  juil  maintain  him  in  a  low 
ftation  of  life,  fo  liis  good  fenfe,  it  he  would  enjoy  fo  much 
as  the  appearance  of  happinefs,  muil   neceflarily  put  him 
upon  two  thing<=; ;  to  be  frugal,  and  pretend  to  have  no  Ta- 
lue  for  riches ;  for,  by  neglecting  either,  he  muft  be  blown 
up,  and  his  frailty  unavoiclubly  dilcovered. 

Hor,  I  am  pleafed  with  your  obfervations,  and  the  know- 
ledge you  difplay  of  mankind  ;  but  pray,  is  not  the  frugali- 
ty you  now  fpeak  of  a  virtue  ? 

Cko.  I  think  not. 

Hor.  Where  there  is  but  a  fmall  income,  frugality  is  built 
upon  reafon ;  and  in  this  cafe  there  is  an  apparent  felf-denial 
without  which  an  indolent  man  that  has  no  value  for  money 
cannot  be  frugal ;  and  we  fee  indolent  men,  that  have  no 
regard  for  wealth,  reduced  to  beggary,  as  it  often  happens, 
it  is  moil  commonly  for  want  of  this  virtue. 

Cico.  1  told  you  before,  that  the  indolent  man,  fetting 
out  as  he  did,  would  be  poor ;  and  that  nothing  but  fome 
^hure  of  vanity  could  hinder  him  from  being  dei'picably  fo. 
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A  ftrong  fear  of  ihame  may  gain  fo  much  upon  the  indolence 
of  a  man  of  fenfe,  that  he  will  beftir  himfelf  fufficienitly  to 
efcape  contempt ;  but  it  will  hardly  make  him  do  any  more  ; 
therefore  he  embraces  frugality,  as  being  inftrumental  and 
affilling  to  him  in  procuring  his  fummum  bonum,  the  darling 
quiet  of  his  eafy  mind ;  whereas,   the  active  man,   with  the 
fame  fhare  of  vanity,  would  do  any  thing  rather  than  fubmit 
to  the  fame  frugality,  unlefs  his  avarice  forced  him  to  it. 
Frugality  is  no  virtue,  when  it  is  impofed  upon  us  by  any 
of  the  paffions,  and  the  contempt  of  riches  is  feldom  fincere. 
I  have  known  men  of  plentiful  eftates,  that,  .on  account  of 
pofterity,    or  other  warrantable  views  of  employing  their 
money,  Were  faving,  and  more  penurious,  than  they  would 
have  been,  if  their  wealth  had  ba^n  greater  :  but  I  never  yet 
found  a  frugal  man,  without  avarice  or  neceffity.     And 
again,  there  are  innumerable  fpendthrifts,  lavifh  and  extra- 
yagant  to  a  high  degree,  who  feem  not  to  have  the  leaft  re- 
gard to  money,  whilft  they  have  any  to  fling  away :  but 
thefe  wretches  are  the  leaft  capable  of  bearing  poverty  of 
any,  and  the  money  once  gone,  hourly  difcover  how  un. 
eafy,  impatient,  and  miferable  they  are  without  it.     But 
what  feveral  in  all  ages  have  made  pretence  to,  the  contempt 
of  riclies,  is  more  fcarce  tlian  is  commonly  imagined.   To  fee 
a  man  of  a  very  good  eftate,  in  health  and  ftrength  of  body 
and  mind,  one  that  has  no  reafon  to  complain  of  the  world 
or  fortune,  adually  defpife  both,  and  embrace  a  voluntary 
poverty;  for  a  laudable  purpofe,  is  a  great  rarity.     I  know 
but  one  in  all  antiquity,  to  whom  all  this  may  be  applied 
with  ftridnefs  of  truth. 

Hor.  Who  is  that,  pray  ? 

Cleo*  Anaxagoras  of  Clazomene  in  Ionia :  He  was  very  . 
rich,  of  noble  extraftion,  and  admired  for  his  great  capa- 
city :  he  divided  and  gave  aw^ay  his  eftate  among  his  rela- 
tions, and  refufed  to  meddle  with  the  adrainiftration  of  pub- 
lic affairs  that  was  offered  him,  for  no  other  reafon,  than  that 
he  might  have  leifure  for  contemplatioil  of  the  works  of  na- 
ture, and  the  ftudy  of  philofopliy. 

Hor.  To  me  it  feems  to  be  more  difficult  to  be  virtuous 
i¥ithout  money,  than  with :  it  is  fciifclefs  for  a  man  to  be 
poor,  when  he  can  help  it,  and  if  I  faw  any  body  choofe  it, 
vhen  he  might  as  lawfully  be  rich,  I  would  think  him  to  be 
liftraded, 
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Cleo.  But  you  would  not  think  him  fo,  if  you  faw  hira 
fell  his  eftate,  and  give  the  money  to  the  poor :  you  know 
where  that  was  required.  ^ 

Hor.  It  is  not  required  of  us.  ^ 

Cleo.  Perhaps  not :  but  what  fay  you  to  renouncing  the 
world,  and  the  folemn  promife  we  have  made  of  it  ? 

Hor.  In  a  hteral  fcnfe  that  is  impoffible,  imlefs  we  go  out 
of  it;  and  therefore  I  do  not  think,  that  to  renounce  the 
world  fignifies  any  more,  than  not  to  comply  with  the  vici- 
ous, wicked^art  of  it. 

Cko.  I  did  not  expeft  a  more  rigid  conftruclion  from  you, 
though  it  is  certain,  that  wealth  and  power  are  great  fnares, 
and  ftrong  impediments  to  all  Chriftian  virtue:  but  the ge- 
rality  of  mankind,  that  have  any  thing  to  lofe,  are  of  your 
opinion ;  and  let  us  bar  faints  and  madmen,  we  fhall  find 
everywhere,  that  thofe  who  pretend  to  undervalue,  and  arc 
always  haranguing  againft  wealth,  are  generally  poor  and 
indolent.  But  who  can  blame  them?  They  ad:  in  their 
own  defence ;  nobody  that  could  help  it  v/ould  ever  be 
laughed  at  j  for  it  muft  be  owned,  that  of  all  the  hardfliips 
of  poverty,  it  is  that  which  is  the  moll  intolerable. 

Nil  habet  infellx  paupertas  durius  in  fc, 
Quam  quod  ridiculos  homines  facial. 

In  the  very  fatisfaftion  that  is  enjoyed  by  thofe  who  excel 
in,  or  are  poflefled  of  things  valuable,  there  is  interwoven  a 
fpice  of  contempt  for  others,  that  are  deilitute  of  them, 
which  nothing  keeps  from  public  view,  but  a  mixture  of 
pity  and  good  manners.  AVhoever  denies  this,  let  them  con-r 
fult  within,  and  examine  whether  it  is  not  the  fume  with  hap- 
pinefs,  as  what  Seneca  fays  of  tlie  reverfc,  ntjno  tji  viifer  niji 
comparatiis.  The  contempt  and  ridicule  I  fpcak  of,  is,  without 
doubt,  what  all  men  of  fenfc  and  education  endeavour  to 
avoid  or  difappoint.     Now,  look  upon  the  behaviour  of  the 
two  contrary   tempers  before  us,  and  mind  how  differently 
they  fet  about  this  talk,  every  one  fuitably  to  his  own  incli- 
nation.    The  man  of  action,  you  fee,  leaves  no  (lone  un- 
turned to  acquire  quod  oportet  habere  :  but  this  is  impoffible 
for  the  indolent ;  he  cannot  ilir ;  his  idol  ties  him  down 
hand  and  foot ;  and,  therefore,  the  ealiefl,  and,  indeed  th^ 
only  thing  he  has  left,  is  to  quarrel  with  the  world,  and  find 
out  arguments  to  depreciate  what  others  value  themfelves 
upon. 
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Hor.  I  now  plainly  fee,  how  pride  and  good  fenfe  muft  put 
an  indolent  man,  that  is  poor,  upon  frugality  ;  and  llkewife 
the  reHfon,  why  they  will  make  him  afiedt  to  be  content,  and 
feem  pleafe^r^^'ith  his  low  condition ;  for,  if  he  will  not  be 
frugal,  want  and  mifery  are  at  the  door :  and  if  he  fhows 
any  fondnefs  for  riches,  or  a  more  ample  way  of  Bving,  he 
lofes  the  only  plea  he  has  for  his  darling  frailty,  and  imme- 
diately he  will  be  afked,  why  he  does  not  exert  himfelf  in  a 
better  manner^  and  he  will  be  continually  toli  of  the  op* 
portunities  he  negledls. 

Cleo.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  true  reafons,  why  men 
fpeak  againft  things,  are  not  always  writ  upon  their  foreheads. 
Hor.  But  after  all  this  quiet  eafy  temper,  this  indolence 
you  talk  of,  is  it  not  what,  in  plain  Englilh,  we  call  Jazinefs? 
Cko.  Not  at  all ;  it  implies  no  floth,  or  averfion  to  la- 
bour :  an  indolent  man  may  be  very  diligent,  though  he 
cannot  be  indullrious :  he  will  take  up  with  things  below 
him,  if  they  come  in  his  way  ;  he  will  work  in  a  garret,  or 
any  where  elfe,  remote  from  pubUc  view,  with  patience  and 
affiduity,  but  he  knows  not  how  to  folicit  and  teaze  others  to 
employ  him,  or  demand  his  due  of  a  fliuffling;  defigning 
mailer,  that  is  either  difficult  of  accefs,  or  tenacious  of  his 
money :  if  he  be  a  man  of  letters,  he  will  ftudy  hard  for 
a  livelihood,  but  generally  parts  with  his  labours  at  a  difad- 
vantage,  and  will  knowingly  fell  them  at  an  under- rate  to  an 
obfcure  man,  who  offers  to  purchafe,  rather  than  bear  the  in- 
fults  of  haughty  Ijookfellers,  and  be  plagued  with  the  fordid 
language  of  the  trade.     An  indolent  man  may,  by  chance, 
meet  with  a  perfon  of  quality,  that  takes  a  fancy  to  him ; 
but  he  will  never  get  a  patron  by  his  own  addrefs  ;  neither 
will  he  ever  be  the  better  for  it,  when  he  has  one,  further  than 
the  unalked-for  bounty,  and  downright  generolity  of  his  be- 
nefaftor  make  him.  As  he  fpeaks  for  himfelf  with  reluflancy, 
and  is  always  afraid  of  aflcing  favours,  fo,  for  benefits  received, 
he  (hows  no  other  gratitude,  than  what  the  natural  emotions 
of  his  heart  fuggeft  to  him.     The  ftriving,  adive  man  lludies 
all  the  winning  ways  to  ingratiate  himfelf,  and  hunts  after 
patrons  with  defign  and  fagacity :  whilft  they  are  beneficial 
to  him,  he  afFedls  a  perpetual  lenfe  of  thankfulnefs ;  but  all 
his  acknowledgments  of  paft  obligations,  he  turns  iftto  loli- 
citations  for  frefli  favours :  his  complaifance  may  be  enga- 
ging, and  his  flattery  ingenious,  but  the  heart  is  untouched  ; 
^^  has  neither  leifure,  noi  the  power  to  love  Yvv%  Xi^itvd'^CvSi".'^.  \ 
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the  eldefl:  he  has,  he  will  always  facrifice  to  a  new  one ;  and 
he  has  no  other  efteem  for  the  fortune,  the  greatnefs,  or  the 
credit  of  a  patron,  than  as  he  can  make  them  fubfervient  ci- 
ther to  raifc  or  maintain  his  own.     From  all  this,  and  a  littk 
attention  on  human  afiUirs,  we  may  eafily  perceive,  in  the 
firll  place,  that  the  man  of  adion,  and  aa  enterprifing  tem- 
per, in  following  the  dictates  of  his  nature,  muft  meet  with 
more  rubs  and  obftacles  infinitely,  than  the  indolent,  and  a 
multitude  of  (Irong  temptations,  to  deviate  from  the  rules  of 
ftrid  virtue,  which  hardly  ever  come  in  the  other's  way;  that, 
in  manv  circumftances,  he  will  be  forced  to  commit  fuch  ac- 
tions,  for  which,  all  his  fkill  and  prudence  notwithft^nding, 
he  will,  by  fome  body  or  other,  defervedly  be  thought  to  be 
an  ill  man ;  and  that  to  end  with  a  tolerable  reputation,  af- 
ter a  long  courfe  of  life,  he  muft  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
good  fortune,  as  well  as  cunning.     Secondly,  that  the  indo- 
lent man  may  indulge  his  inclinations,  and  be  as  fenfual  as 
his  circumftances  may  let  him,  with  little  offence  or  difturb- 
ance  to  his  neighbour ;  that  the  exceflive  value  he  fets  up- 
on the  tranquillity  of  his  mind,  and  the  grand  averfion  he  b^ 
to  part  with  it,  muft  prove  a  ftrong  curb  to  every  paffioa 
that  comes  uppernioft  ;  none  of  which,  by  this  means,  can 
ever  affecl  him  in  any  high  degree,  and  conTequently,  that 
the  corruption  of  his  heart  remaining,  he  may,  with  little  art 
and  no  great  trouble,  acquire  many  valuable  qualities,  that 
fliall  have  all  the  appearances  of  focial  virtues,  whilft  no- 
thing extraordinary  befals  him.     As  to  his  contempt  of  the 
world,  the   indolent  man  perhaps  will   fcorn  to  make  his 
court,  and  cringe  to  a  haughty  favourite,  that  will  browbeat 
him  at  firft ;  but  he  will  run  with  joy  to  a  rich  nobleman, 
that  he  is  fure  will  receive  him  with  kindnefs  and  humanity: 
With  him  he  will  partake,  without  reludancy,  of  all  the  ele- 
gant comforts  of  life  that  arc  offered,  the  moft  expenlivc  not 
excepted.    "Would  you  try  him  further,  confer  upon  him  ho- 
nour and  v»'ealth  in  abundance.     If  this  chanTC  in  his  for- 
tunc  ftirs  up  no  vice  that  lay  dormant  before,  as  it  may  by 
rendering  him  either  covetous  or  extravagant,  he  will  foon 
conform  himfelf  to  the  faihionable  world:    Perhaps  he  will 
be  a  kind  mafter,  an  indulgent  father,  a  benevolent  neigh- 
bour, munificent  to  merit  that  pleafes  him,  a  patron  to  vir- 
tue, and  a  wellwiftier  to  his  country ;  but  for  the  reft,  he 
will  take  all  the  pleafure  he  is  capable  of  enjoying ;  ftifle  no 
pallion  he  can  calmly  gratify,  and,  in  the  midft  of  a  lu^uri- 
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int  plenty,  laugh  heartily  at  frugality,  and  the  contempt.of 
-iches  and  greatnefs  he  profefled  in  his  poverty ;  and  cheer- 
Tully  own  the  futility  of  thofe  pretences. 

Hor.  I  am  convinced,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  virtue's  rc- 
juiring  felf-denial,  there  is  greatec  certainty,  and  hypocrites 
aave  lefs  latitude  than  in  the  contrary  fyftem. 

Cleo.  Whoever  follows  his  own  inclinations,  be  they  never 
lb  kind,  beneficent,  or  human,  never  quarrels'with  any  vice^ 
3ut  what  is  clafhing  with  his  temperament  and  nature ;  - 
whereas  thofe  who  adl  from  a  principle  of  virtue,  take  al-. 
ways  reafon  for  their  guide,  and  combat,  without  exception, 
svery  paffion  that  hinders  them  from  their  duty !     The  in- 
dolent man  will  never  deny  a  jufl:  debt ;  but,  if  it  be  large, 
be  will  not  give  himfelf  the  trouble  which,  poor  as  he  is,  he 
might,  and  ought  to  take  to  difcharge  it,  or,  at  leaft,  fatisfy 
bis  creditors,  unlefs  he  is  often  dunned,  or  threatened  to  be  ^ 
Tucd  for  it.     He  will  not  be  a  htigious  neighbour,  nor  make 
tnifchief  among  his  acquaintance ;  but  he  will  never  ferve  his 
Eiiend  or  his  country,  at  the  expence  of  his  quiet.     He  will 
not  be  rapacious,  opprefs  the  poor,  or  commit  vile  aftions  for 
lucre ;  but  then  he  will  never  exert  himfelf,  and  be  at  the 

Eiins  another  would  take  on  all  opportunities,  to  maintain  a 
rge  family,  make  provifion  for  children,  and  promote  his 
kiddred  and  relations ;  and  his  darlinl^  frailty  will  incapaci- 
tate him  from  doing  a  thoufand  things  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fopiety,  which,  with  the  fame  parts  and  opportunities,  he 
iBight,  and  would  have  done,  had  he  been  of  another  tem- 
per. 

Hor.  Your  obfervations  are  very  curious,  and,  as  far  as  I 
can  judge  from  what  I  have  feen  myfelf,  very  juft  and  natu- 
laL 

Cko.  Every  body  knows  that  there  is  no  virtue  fo  often 
counterfeited  as  charity,  and  yet  fo  little  regard  have  the 
generality  of  men  to  truth,  that  how  grofs  and  bare-faced 
ioever  the  deceit  is  in  pretences  of  this  nature,  the  world 
never  fails  of  being  angry  with,  and  hating  thofe  whadetedl 
or  take  notice  of  the  fraud.  It  is  poflSible,  that,  with  blind 
fortune  on  his  fide,  a  mean  fliopkeeper,  by  driving  a  trade 
prejudicial  to  his  country  on  the  one  hand,  and  grinding,  on 
all  occaiions,  the  face  of  the  poor  on  the  other,  may  accumu- 
fate  great  wealth ;  which,  in  procefs  of  time,  by  continual 
craping,  and  fordid  faving,  may  be  raifed  into  an  exorbi- 
ant,  an  unheard-of  eflate  for  a  tradefmau.    ^ho\M  ^uc\ik  ^^ 
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one,  when  old  and  decrepit,  lay  out  the  greateft  part  of  his 
immenfe  riches  in  the  building,  or  largely  endowing  an  hof- 
pital,  and  I  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  his  temper  and 
manners,  I  could  have  no  opinion  of  his  virtue,  though  he 
parted  with  the  money,  whilil  he  w^as  yet  alive ;  more  efpc- 
cially,  if  1  was  alTured,  that,  in  his  lall  will,  he  had  been 
highly  unjuft,  and  had  not  only  left  unrewarded  feveral, 
whom  he  had  great  obligations  to,  but  likewife  defrauded 
others,  to  whom,  in  his  confcience,  he  knew  that  he  was, 
and  would  die  adlually  indebted.  I  defire  you  to  tell  mc 
what  name,  knowing  all  I  have  faid  to  be  true,  you  would 
give  to  this  extraordinary  gift,  this  mighty  donation  ! 

Hor.  I  am  of  opinion,  than  when  an  aftion  of  our  neigh- 
hour  may  admit  of  different  conftruclions,  it  is  our  duty  to 
fide  with,  and  embrace  the  moft  favourable. 

Cleo.  The  moft  favourable  conftruclions  w^th  all  my  heart: 
But  what  is  that  to  the  purpofe,  when  all  the  ftraining  in  the 
world  cannot  make  it  a  good  one?  I  do  not  mean  the 
thing  itfelf,  but  the  principle  it  came  from,  the  inward  mo- 
tive of  the  mind  that  put  him  upon  performing  it ;  for  iti 
that  which,  in  a  free  agent,  I  call  the  adion :  And,  there- 
fore, call  it  what  you  pleafe,  and  judge  as  charitably  of  it  as 
you  can,  what  can  you  fay  of  it  ? 

Hor.  He  might  have  had  feveral  motives,  which  I  do  not 
pretend  to  determine;  but  it  is  an  admirable  contrivance  of 
being  extremely  beneficial  to  all  pofterity  in  this  land,  a  j 
noble  proviiion  that  will  perpetually  relieve,  and  be  an  un-  i 
fpeakablc  comfort  to  a  multitude  of  miferable  people  ;  and  ! 
it  is  not  only  a  prodigious,  but  likewife  a  well-concerted  ^ 
bounty  that  was  wanting,  and  for  which,  in  after  ages,  thou-  : 
fands  of  ]x/or  wretches  will  liave  rcafon  to  blefs  his  memory,  ' 
w^hcn  every  body  elfe  fliall  have  neglected  them. 

Cli'..  All  that  I  have  nothing  againft ;  and  if  you  would 
add  more,  1  fliall  not  difpute  it  with  you,  as  long  as  you  con- 
fine your  praii'es  to  the  endowment  itfelf,  and  the  benefit 
the  public  is  hke  to  receive  from  it.  But  to  afcribe  it  to,  or 
fuggeft  that  it  was  derived  from  a  public  fpirit  in  the  man,  a 
generous  fcnfe  of  humanity  and  benevolence  to  his  kind,  a 
liberal  heart,  or  any  other  virtue  or  good  quality,  which  it 
is  manifeit  tlic  donor  was  an  utter  ftranger  to,  is  the  utmoft 
abfurdity  in  an  intelligent  creature,  and  can  proceed  from  no 
other  caulc  than  either  a  wilful  wronging  of  his  own  under- 
ilaiidijig,  or  clle  ignorance  and  fully. 
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Hor.  I  am  perfuaded,  that .  many  aftions  are  put  off  for 
irtuous,  that  are  not  fo  ;  and  that  according  as  men  differ 
I  natural  temper,  and  turn  of  mind,  fo  they  are  differently 
ifluenced  by  the  fame  paflions :  I  believe  likewife,  that  thele 
ill  are  bom  with  us,  and  belong  to  our  nature;  that  fome  of 
hem  are  in  us,  or  at  lead  the  feeds  of  them,  before  we  per- 
:eive  them :  but  fince  they  are  in  every  individual,  how 
:omes  it  that  pride  is  more  predominant  in  forae  than  it  is  in 
>thers  ?  For  from  Avhat  you  have  demonftrated  already,  it 
nuft  follow,  that  one  perfon  is  more  alfcded  with  the  paf- 
5on  within  than  another ;  1  mean,  that  one  man  has  aftual- 
ly  a  greater  fliare.  of  pride  than  another,  as  well  among  the 
artful  that  are  dexterous  in  concealing  it,  as  among  the  ill- 
bred  that  openly  fhow  it. 

Cleo.  What  belongs  to  our  nature,  all  men  may  juftly  be 
iaid  to  have  actually  or  virtually  in  them  at  their  birth  ;  and 
whatever  is  not  born  with  us,  either  the  thing  itfelf,  or  that 
^hich  afterwards  produces  it,  cannot  be  faid  to  belong  to  our 
nature :  but  as  we  differ  in  our  faces  and  ftature,  fo  we  do  in 
.other  things,  that  are  more  remote  from  light :  but  all  thefe 
depend  only  upon  the  different  frame,  the  inward  formation 
of  either  the  folids  or  the  fluids  ;  and  there  are  vices  of  com- 
plexion, that  are  peculiar,  fome  to  the  pale  and  phlegmatic, 
others  to  the  fanguine  and  choleric  :  fome  are  more  luftful, 
others  more^arful  in  tiieir  nature^  than  the  generality  are : 
but  I  believe  of  man,  generally  fpeaking,  what  my  friend  has 
obferved  of  other  creatures,  that  the  bell  of  the  kind,  I  mean 
the  beft  formed  within,  fuch  as  have  the  finefl:  natural  parts, 
arc  bom  with  the  greatell  aptitude  to  be  proud ;  but  1  am 
convinced,  that  the  difference  there  is  in  men,  as  to  the  de- 
grees of  their  pride,  is  more  owing  tocircumftances  and  edu- 
cation, than  any  thing  in  their  formation.     Where  paflions 
?re  mod  grati^ed  and  Icall  controulcd,  the  indulgence  makes 
them  ftronger ;  whereas  thofe  perfons,  that  have  been  kept 
under,  and  whofe  thoughts  have  never  been  at  liberty  to  rove 
beyond  the  firft  neceffaries  of  life ;  fuch  as  have  not  been  fuf- 
fered,  or  had  no  opportunity  to  gratify  this  paflion,  have 
commonly  the  leall  Ihare  of  it.     But  whatever  portion  of 
.  pride  a  man  may  feel  in  his  heart,  the  quicker  his  parts  are, 
tlie  better  his  underftanding  is ;  and  the  more  experience  he 
has,  the  more  plainly  he  will  perceive  the  averfion  which  all 
nien  have  to  thofe  that  difcovcr  their  pride  :  and  the  fooner 
perfons  are  imbued  with  good  manners,  the  footv^x  \\\^^  ^o^ 
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perfe6l  in  concealing  that  paffion.  Men  jof  mean  birth  and 
education,  that  have  been  kept  in  great  fubjeftion,  and  con- 
fequently  had  no  great  opportunities  to  exert  their  pride,  if 
ever  they  come  to  command  others,  have  a  fort  of  revenge 
mixed  with  that  paffion,  which  makes  it  often  very  mifchie- 
vous,  efpecially  in  places  where  they  have  no  fuperiors  or 
equals,  before  whom  they  are  obliged  to  conceal  the  odious 
paffion. 

Hor.  Do  you  think  women  have  more  pride  from  nature 
than  men  ? 

'  Geo.  I  believe  not :  but  they  have  a  great  deal  more  firom 
education. 

Hor.  I  do  not  fee  the  reafon  :  for  among  the  better  fort, 
the  fons,  efpecially  the  eldeft,  have  as  many  ornaments  and 
fine  things  given  them  from  their  infancy,  to  llir  up  their 
pride,  as  the  daughters. 

Cleo.  But  among  people  equally  well-educated,  the  ladies 
have  more  flattery  beflowed  upon  them,  than  the  gentle- 
men, and  it  begins  fooner. 

Hor.  But  w^hy  Ihould  pride  be  more  encouraged  in  women 
than  in  men  ? 

Cleo.  For  the  fame  reafon,  that  it  is  encouraged  in  foldiers, 
more  than  it  is  in  other  people;  to  increafe  their  fear  of 
ihame,  which  makes  them  always  mindful  of  their  honour. 

Hor.  But  to  keep  both  to  their  refpective  duties,  why  muft 
a  lady  have  more  pride  than  a  gentleman? 

Cleo.  Becaufe  the  lady  is  in  the  greateft  danger  of  ftraying 
from  it :  Ihe  has  a  paffion  w^iihin,  that  may  begin  to  affect 
her  at  twelve  or  thirteen,  and  perhaps  fooner,  and  fhe  has 
all  the  temptations  of  the  men  to  withlland  befides  :  Ihe  has 
all  the  artillery  of  our  iex  to  fear  ;  a  feducer  of  uncommon 
addrefs  and  rclilllefs  charms,  may  court  her  to  what  nature 
prompts  and  folicits  her  to  do;  he  may  add  great  promifes, 
adual  bribes;  this  may  be  done  in  the  dark,  and  w^hen  nobo- 
dy is  by  to  diliiiade  her.  Gentlemen  very  feldom  have  oc- 
calion  to  fliow  their  coiirage  before  they  are  lixteen  or  feven- 
teen  years  of  age,  and  rarely  lb  Ibon  :  they  are  not  put  to 
the  trial,  till,  by  convcrling  with  men  of  honour,  they  arc 
confirmed  in  their  pride  :  in  the  affair  of  a  quarrel  they  have 
their  friends  to  confult,  and  thefe  are'fo  many  wdtnefTes  of 
their  behaviour,  that  awe  them  to  their  duty,  and  in  a  man- 
ner oblige  them  to  obey  the  laws  of  honour:  all  thefe  things 
conipire  to  increafe  their  fear  of  fhame  3  and  if  they  can  bu? 
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render  that  fuperior  to  the  fear  of  death,  their  bufinefs  is 
ione  ;  they  have  no.  pleafure  to  exped  from  breaking  the 
rules  of  honour,  nor  any  crafty  tempter  that  folicits  them  to 
be  cowards.     That  pride  which  is  the  caufe  of  honour  in 
men,  only  regards  their  courage;  and  if  they  can  but' ap- 
pear to  be  brave,  and  will  but  follow  the  fafhionable  rules 
of  manly. honour,  they  may  indulge  all  other  appetites,  and 
brag  of  incontinence  without  reproach  :  the  pride  likewifc 
that  produces  honour  in  women,  has  no  other  objeft  than 
their  chaftity ;  and  whilft  they  keep  that  jewel  entire,  they 
can  apprehend  no  Ihame :  tenderncfs  and  delicacy  are  a 
compliment  to  them ;  and  there  is  no  fear  of  danger  fo  ridi- 
culous, but  they  may  own  it  with  oftentation.     But  not- 
withilanding  the  weaknefs  of  their  frame,  and  the  foftnefs  in 
which  women  are  generally  educated,  if  overcome  by  chance 
they  have  finned  in  private,  what  real  hazards  will  they  not 
run,  what  torments  will  they  not  ftifle,  and  what  crimes  will 
they  not  commit,  to  hide  from  the  world  that  frailty,  which 
they  were  taught  to  be  moft  aftiamed  of! 

Hor.  It  is  certain,  that  we  feldom  hear  of  public  profti- 
tutes,  and  fuch  as  have  loft  their  fliame,  that  they  murder 
their  infants,  though  they  are  otherwife  the  moft  abandbned 
wretches :  I  took  notice  of  this  in  the  Fable  of  the  Bees,  and 
it  is  very  remarkable. 

Cleo,  It  contains  a  plain  demonftration,  that  the  fame  paf- 
fioi>  may  produce  either  a  palpable  good  or  a  palpable  evil 
in  the  fame  perfon,  according  as  felf-love  and  his  prefent  cir- 
cumftances  (hall  dired: ;  and  that  the  fame  fear  of  fhame, 
that  makes  men  fometimes  appear  fo  highly  virtuous,  may 
at  others  oblige  them  to  commit  the  moft  heinous  crimes: 
that,  therefore,  honour  is  not  founded  upon  any  principle, 
either  of  real  virtue  or  true  religion,  mult  l)e  obvious  to  all 
that  will  but  mind  what  fort  of  people  they  are,  that  are  the 
greateft  ^taries  of  that  idol,  and  the  different  duties  it  re- 
quires in  the. two  fexes :  in  the  firft  place,  the  worfhippers  of 
honour  are  the  vain  and  voluptuous,  the  ftrift  obfervers  of 
modes  and  fafliions,  that  take  delight  in  pomp  and  luxury, 
and  enjoy  as  much  of  the  world  as  they  are  able  :  in  the  le- 
cond,  the  word  itfelf,  I  mean  the  fenfe  of  it,  is  fo  whimlical, 
and  there  is  fucli  a  prodigious  difference  in  the  fignification 
of  it,  according  as  the  attribute  is  differently  apphed,  either 
to  a  man  or  to  a  woman,  that  ^either  of  them  fliall  forfeit 
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their  honour,  though  each  ihould  be  guilty,  and  optn\j 
boaft  of  what  would  be  the  others  greateft  (hame. 

Hor.  1  am  forry  that  I  cannot  charge  you  with  injuftice: 
but  it  is  very  ftrange ;  that  to  encourage  and  induilrioufly  in- 
creafe  pride  in  a  refined  education,  fliould  be  the  moll  proper 
means  to  make  men  fulkitous  in  concealing  the  outward  ap- 
pearances of  it. 

Cleo.  Yet  nothing  is  more  true ;  but  where  pride  is  fo 
much  indulged,  and  yet  to  be  fo  carefully  kept  fjrom  all  hu- 
man view,  as  it  is  in  perfons  of  honour  of  both  fexes,  it  would 
be  impoflible  for  mortal  ftrength  to  endure  the  reftraint,  if 
men  could  not  be  taught  to  play  the  paffion  againft  itfelt 
and  were  not  allowed  to  change  the  natural*  home-bred 
fy mptoms  of  it,  for  artificial  foreign  ones. 

Hor.  By  playing  the  paffion  againft  itfelf,  I  know  yoH 
mean  placing  a  fecret  pride  in  conceahng  the  barefaced 
figns  of  it :  but  I  do  not  rightly  underftand  what  you  mcaa 
by  changing  the  fymptoms  of  it. 

C/eo.  When  a  man  exults  in  his  pride,  and  gives  a  loofe 
to  that  paffion,  the  marks  of  it  are  as  vifible  in  his  coun- 
tenance, his  mien,  his  gait  and  behaviour,  as  they  are  in  a 
prancing  horfe,  or  a  ftrutting  turkey-cock.  Thefe  are  all 
very  odious  j  every  one  feeling  the  fame  principle  within, 
which  is  the  caufc  of  thole  rymptoms ;  and  man  being  endu* 
ed  with  fpeech,  all  the  open  exprellions  the  fame  paffion  can 
fuggeft  to  him,  mull  fur  the  ihme  reafon  be  equally  difpleaf- 
ing :  thefe,  therefore,  have  in  all  focieties  been  ftridlly  pro- 
hibited by  common  conlent,  in  the  very  infancy  of  good 
manners ;  and  men  have  been  taught,  in  the  room  of  them, 
to  fubftitute  other  iVmptoms,  equally  evident  with  the  firft, 
but  lefs  offenfive,  and  more  beneficial  to  others. 

Hor.  Which  are  they  ? 

Cko.  Fine  clothes,  and  other  ornaments  about  them,  the 
cleanlinefs  obferved  about  their  perlbns,  the  fubmiffion  that  is 
required  of  fervants,  coilly  equipages,  furniture,  buildings, 
titles  of  honour,  and  every  thing  that  men  can  acquire  to  make 
themfelves  efteemcd  by  others,  without  dilcovcring  any  ot 
the  fymptoms  that  arc  f()rl)id  :  upon  a  fatiety  of  enjoying 
thefe,  they  are  allowed  likewife  to  have  the  vapours,  and  be 
whimfical,  though  otheruife  they  are  known  to  be  in  health 
,and  of  good  fenfe. 
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ffor.  But  fince  the  pride  of  others  is  difpleafing  to  us  in 
very  Ihape,  .and  thefe  latter  fymptoms,  you  fay,  are  equally 
vident  with  the  firft,  what  is  got  by  the  change  ? 

Cleo.  A  great  deal :  when  pride  is  defignedly  exprefTed  in 
[)ok8  and  geftures,  either  in  a  wild  or  tame  man,  it  is  known 
)y  all  human  creatures  that  fee  it ;  it  is  the  fame,  when  vent- 
ed in  words,  by  every  body  that  underftands  the  language 
iiey  are  fpoken  in.  Thefe  are  marks  and  tokens  that  are 
dl  the  world  over  the  fame :  nobody  ihows  them,  but  to  have 
them  feen  and  underftood,  and  few  perfons  ever  difplay  them 
Bvithout  defigning  that  offence  to  others,  which  they  never 
Eail  to  give :'  whereas,  the  other  fymptoms  may  be  denied  to 
be  what  they  are ;  and  many  pretences,  that  they  are '  de- 
rived from  other  motives,  may  be  made  for  them,  which  the 
fame  good  manners  teach  us  never  to  refute,  nor  eafily  tO 
dilbelieve  :  in  the  very  eicufes  that  are  made,  there  is  a  con- 
defceniion  that  fatisfies  and  pleafes  us.  In  thofe  that  are 
altogether  delHtute  of  the  opportunities  to  difplay  the  fymp- 
toms of  pride  that  are  allowed  of,  the  leaft  portion  of  that 
paffion  is  a  troublefome,  though  often  an  unknown  gueft ; 
for  in  them  it  is  eafily  turned  into  envy  and  malice,  and  on 
the  leaft  provocation,  it  fallies  out  in  thofe  difguifes,  and  is 
often  the  caufe  of  cruelty  ;  and  there  never  was  a  mifchief 
committed  by  mobs  or  multitudes,  which  this  paffion  had 
not  a  hand  in  :  whereas,  the  more  room  men  have  to  vent 
and  gratify  the  paffion  in  the  warrantable  ways,  the  more 
cafy  it  is  for  them  to  ftifle  the  odious  part  of  pride,  and  feem 
to  be  wholly  free  from  it. 

Hor.  I  fee  very  well,  that  real  virtues  requires  a  conqueft 
over  untaught  nature,  and  that  the  Chriftian  religion  de- 
mands a  ftill  ftrider  felf-denial :  it  likewife  is  evident,  that 
to  make  ourfelves  acceptable  to  an  omnifcient  Power,  no- 
thing is  more  neceffary  than  fincerity,  and  that  the  heart 
fliould  be  pure.  But  fetting  afide  facred  matters,  and  a  fu- 
ture ftate,  do  not  you  think  that  this  complaifance  and  eafy 
conftruclion  of  one  another*s  adions,  do  a  great  deal  of  good 
upon  earth  ;  and  do  not  you  believe  that  good  manners  and 
politenefs  make  men  more  happy,  and  their  lives  more  com- 
fortable in  this  world,  than  any  thing  elfe  could  make  them 
Mhout  thofe  arts? 

Cleo.  If  you  willfet  afide  what  ought  to  employ  our  firft 
care,  and  be  our  greateft  concern ;  and  men  will  have  no  va- 
lue for  that  felicity  and  peace  of  mind,  which  can  only  arife 
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from  a  confcioufnefs  of  being  good,  it  is  certain,  that  in  a 
great  nation,  and  among  a  flourilhing  people,  whofe  higheft 
wifhes  feem  to  be  eafe  and  luxury,  the  upper  part  could  not, 
without  thofe  arts,  enjoy  fo  much  of  the  world  as  that  can 
afford;  and  that  none  Itand  more  in  need  of  them  than  the 
voluptuous  men  of  parts,  that  will  join  worldly  prudence  to 
fenfuality,  and  make  it  their  chief  Itudy  to  refine  upon  plea* 
fure. 

Hor.  When  I  had  the  honour  of  your  company  at  my 
houfe,  you  faid  that  nobody  knew  when  or  where,  nor  in 
what  king's  or  emperor's  reign  the  laws  of  honour  were  en- 
aded  ;  pray,  can  you  inform  me  when  or  which  way,  what 
we  call  good  manners  or  politenefs  came  into  the  world? 
what  moralid  or  politician  was  it,  that  could  teach  men  to 
be  proud  of  hiding  their  pride  ? 

Cleo.  The  refilllefs  induftry  of  man  to  fupply  his  wants,  and 
his  conftant  endeavours  to  meliorate  his  condition  upon  earth, 
have  produced  and  brought  to  perfedion  many  ufeful  arts  and 
fciences,  of  which  the  beginnings  are  of  uncertain  eras,  and  to 
which  we  can  aflign  no  other  caufes,  than  human  fagacity 
in  general,  and  the  joint  labour  of  many  ages,  in  which  men 
have  always  employed  themfelves  in  ftudying  and  contriving 
ways  and  means  to  footh  their  various  appetites,  and  make 
the  bell:  of  their  infirmities.  Whence  had  we  the  firfl  rudi- 
ments of  architefture  ;  how  came  fculpture  and  painting  to 
be  what  they  have  been  thefe  many  hundred  years  ;  and  who 
taught  every  nation  the  refpeclive  languages  they  fpeak  now. 
When  I  have  a  mind  to  dive  into  the  origin  of  any  maxim  or 
political  invention,  for  the  ufe  of  fociety  in  general,  I  do  not 
trouble  my  head  Vvith  inquiring  after  the  time  or  country 
in  which  it  was  firll  heard  of,  nor  what  others  have  wrote  or 
faid  about  it ;  but  I  go  diredly  to  the  fountain  head,  human 
nature  itlelf,  and  look  for  the  frailty  or  defedl  in  man,  that 
is  remedied  or  fupplied  by  that  invention  :  when  things  arc 
very  obfcure,  1  lome times  make  ufe  of  conje(ftures  to  find 
my  way. 

Hor.  Do  you  argue,  or  pretend  to  prove  any  thing  from 
thofe  conjedures  ? 

Cleo.  No  ;  1  never  reafon  but  from  the  plain  obferv^ations 
wiiich  every  body  may  make  on  man,  the  phenomena  that 
•ip})ear  in  the  Jeller  world. 

Ilor.  You  have,   without  doubt,  thought  on  this  fubjeft 
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fore  now ;  would  you  communicate  to  me  fome  of  youi? 
lefles? 

Cko.  With  abundance  of  pleafure. 
Hor.  You  will  give  me  leave,  now  and  then,  when  things 
2  not  clear  to  me,  to  put  in  a  word  for  information's  fake. 
Cleo.  I  defire  you  would :  you  will  oblige  me  with  it. 
hat  felf-love  was  given  to  all  animals,  at  leaft,  the  molt 
rfeft,  for  felf-prefervation,  is  not  deputed;  but  as  no 
eature  can  love  what  it  diilikes,  it  is  neceflary,  moreover, 
at  every  one  ihould  have  a  real  liking  to  its  own  being, 
perior  to  what  they  have  to  any  other.  I  am  of  opinion, 
igging  pardon  for  the  novelty,  that  if  this  liking  was  not 
ways .  permanent,  the  love  which  all  creatures  have  for 
emfelves,  could  not  be  fo  unalterable  as  we  fee  it  is. 
Hor.  What  reafon  have  you  to  fuppofe  this  liking,  which 
eatures  have  for  themfelves,  to  be  diftind  from  felf-love ; 
ice  the  one  plainly  comprehends  the  other  ? 
Cko.  1  will  endeavour  to  explain  myfelf  better.  I  fancy^ 
at  to  increafe  the  care  in  creatures  to  preferve  themfelves^ 
iture  has  given  them  an  inllina,  by  which  every  individual 
lues  itfelf  above  its  real  worth  ;  this  in  us,  1  mean  in  man^ 
cms  to  l^e  accompanied  with  a  diffidence,  arifing  from  a 
inicioufnefs,  or  at  leall  an  appreheniion,  that  we  do  over- 
due ourfelves  :  it  is  that  makes  us  fo  fond  of  the  approba- 
m,  liking,  and  aflent  of  others  j  becaufe  they  ftrengthen 
id  confirm  us  in  the  good  opinion  we  have  of  ourfelves. 
he  reafons  why  this  felf-Uking,  give  me  leave  to  call  it  fo, 
not  plainly  to  be  feen  in  all  animals  that  are  of  the  fame 
igree  of  perfedion,  are  many.  Some  want  ornaments,  and 
infequently  the  mtans  to  exprefs  it ;  others  are  too  ftupid 
id  Mlefs :  it  is  to  be  cqniidered  likewife,  that  creatures, 
liich  are  always  iq  the  fame  circumllances,  and  meet  with 
tie  variation  in  their  way  of  hving,  have  neither  opik)rtu- 
ty  nor  temptation  to  Ihow  it ;  that  the  more  mettle  and 
^elinefs  creatures  have,  the  more  vifible  this  liking  is  \  and 
at  in  thofe  of  the  fame  kind,  the  greater  fpirit  they  are  of, 
id  the  more  they  ejvcel  in  the  perfedions  of  their  fpecies, 
e  fonder  they  are  of  ftiowing  it :  in  moil  birds  it  is  evident, 
[)ecially  in  thofe  that  have  extraordinary  finery  to  difpky  : 
a  horfe  it  is  more  confpicuous  than  in  any  other  irrational 
sature :  it  is  moft  apparent  in  the  fwifteft,  the  ftrongeft, 
t  mod  healthy  and  vigorous;  and  may  be  increafed  in 
It  animal  by  additional  ornaments,  and  the  ^re&tvc^  oIl 
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man,  whom  lie  knows,  to  clean,  take  care  of,  and  deliglit 
in  him.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  this  great  liking  which 
creatures  have  for  their  own  individuals,  is  the  principle  on 
which  the  love  to  their  fpecies  is  built :  cows  and  flieep,  too 
dull  and  lifelers  to  make  any  demonftration  of  this  liking, 
yet  herd  and  feed  together,  each  with  his  own  fpecies  ;  be-, 
caufe  no  others  are  fo  like  theml'elves :  by  this  they  feem  to 
know  likewife,  that  they  have  the  fame  intereft,  and  the 
iame  enemies  ;  cows  have  often  been  fecn  to  join  in  a  com- 
mon defence  ajjainft  wolves :  birds  of  a  feather  flock  together 
and  I  dare  fliy,  that  the  fcreechowl  hkes  her  own  notn 
better  than  that  of  the  nightingale. 

llor.  Montain  fecms  to  have  been  fomewhat    of  your 
opinion,  wht:n  he  fancied,  that  if  brutes   were  to  paint  the 
Deity,  tiiey  would  all  draw  him  of  their  own  fpecies.    But; 
what  you  call  felf- liking  is  evidently  pride. 

Cko.  I  believe  it  i?,  or  at  leall  the  caule  of  it.  1  belicn, 
moreovtr,  that  many  creatures  I'oow  this  hking,  when,  far- 
want  of  underfianding  them,  we  do  not  perceive  it :  When  I 
cat  waflies  her  fiice,  and  a  dog  licks  himfelf  clean,  they  adoffl 
themfelvesasmuch  as  it  is  in  their  power.  Man  himfelf,  int 
a  favage  Hate,  feeding  on  nuts  and  acorns,  and  deftitute  of  all 
outward  ornaments,  would  have  infinitely  Icfs  temptation,  ai ! 
well  as  opportunity,  of  Ihowing  this  liking  of  himfelf,  than 
he  has  uhcn  civili/.ed  ;  yet  if  a  liundred  mules  of  the  firft,  all 
equally  free,  were  togctiier,  within  Icis  than  half  an  hour, 
this  hking  in  cjuellion,  though  their  bellies  were  full,  would 
appear  in  the  dclire  of  fuperiority,  that  would  be  fliowna- 
niong  them ;  and  the  molt  vigorous,  cither  in  llrength  or 
undcrllanding,  or  both,  v/ould  be  the  firlt  that  v.ould  difplay 
it:  If,  as  fuppofcd,  they  were  a.U  untaught,  this  would breol 
contention,  and  there  would  certainly  be  war  before  there 
could  be  any  agreement  among  them  ;  unlefs  one  of  them 
had  fonjc  one  or  more  vifiblc  excellencies  above  the  reft,  I 
faid  male;,  and  their  bellies  full;  becaufe,  if  they  had 
women  among  them,  or  wanted  food,  their  quarrel  might 
begin  on  anotl)er  account^ 

Hor.  This  is  thinkinj^  abftradlv  indeed :  but  do  vou 
think  that  two  or  three  hundred  lingle  favages,  men  and 
women,  that  never  had  been  under  any  fubjeftion,  and 
were  above  twenty  years  of  age,  could  ever  eftablilh  a  foci- 
ety,  and  be  united  into  one  body,  if,  without  being  ac- 
-^^iitted  with  one  another,  they  Ihould  meet  by  chance  1 
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CleOm  No  more,  I  believe,  than  fo  many  horfcs :  but  fo- 
ieties  never  were  made  that  way.  It  is  pofliblc  that  feve- 
al  families  of  favages  might  unite,  and  the  heads  of  them 
gree  upon  fome  fort  of  government  or  other;  for  their  com- 
Qon  good :  but  among  them  it  is  certain  likewife,  that, 
hough  fuperiority  was  tollerabiy  well  fettled,  and  every 
nale  had  females  enough,  ftrength  and  prowefs  in  this  un- 
:ivilized  ftate  would  be  infinitely  more  valued  than  under- 
landing  :  I  mean  in  the  men ;  for  the  women  will  always 
Mize  themfeives  for  what  they  fee  the  men  adn^re  in  tliem  : 
Eience  it  would  follow,  that  the  women  would  value  them- 
]eives,  and  envy  one  another  for  being  handfome  ;  and  that 
:be  ugly  and  deformed,  and  all  thofe  tliat  were  lead  &vour- 
sd  by  nature,  would  be  the  iiril,  that  would  fly  to  art  and 
■dditional  ornaments  :  feeng  that  this  made  them  more  a- 
grceable  to  the  men,  it  would  foon  be  followed  by  the  reft, 
and  in  a  little  time  they  would  drive  to  outdo  one  another, 
as  much  as  their  circumftances  would  allow  of;  and  it  is  pof- 
Sble,  that  a  woman,  with  a  very  handfome  nofe,  might 
snvy  her  neighbour  with  a  much  worle,  for  having  a  ring 
bhrougfait. 

Hor.  You  take  great  delight  in  dwelling  on  the  behaviour 
af  ravages ;  what  relation  has  this  to  politenefs  ? 

Cleo.  The  feeds  of  it  are  lodged  in  this  felf-iove  and  felf- 
iikixig,  which  1  have  fpoke  of,  as  mil  foon  appear,  if  we 
Miold  confider  what  would  be  the  confequence  of  them  in 
the  afiair  of  felf-prefervation,  and  a  creature  endued  with 
laiderftanding,  fpeech,  and  rifibility.  Self-love  would  firfl: 
inake  it  fcrape  together  every  thing  it  wanted  for  fuftenance, 
provide  againft  the  injuries  of  the  air,  and  do  every  thing  to 
ttake  itielf  and  young  ones  fccure.  Self-liking  would  make 
It  feek  for  opportunities,  by  gcftures,  looks,  and  founds,  to 
flifplay  the  value  it  has  for  itielf,  fuperior  to  what  it  has  for 
odiers  ;  an  untaught  man  would  deliiie  every  body  that  came 
Kar  him,  to  agree  with  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  fuperior 
M)rtfa,  and  be  angry,  as  far  as  his  fear  would  let  him,  with 
aU  that  ihoukl  refufe  it :  he  woukl  be  highly  dehgbted  with, 
and  love  every  body  whom  he  thought  to  have  a  good  opi-t 
aioa  of  liim,  especially  thofe,  that,  by  words  or  geftures^ 
ihould  own  it  to  his  face :  whenever  he  met  with  any  vifible 
marks  in  others  of  inferiority  to  himfelf,  he  would  laugh^ 
%tii  do  the  fame  at  their  mistbitunesy  as  far  as  his  owii  pit/ 
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would  give  him  leave,  and  he  would  infult  every  body  tlut 
would  let  him. 

Hor.  This  felf- liking,  you  fay,  U'as  given  to  creatures  for 
felf- prefervation :  1  (liould  think  rather  that  it  is  hurtful  to 
men,  becaufe  it  muft  make  them  odious  to  one  another; 
and  I  cannot  fee  what  benefit  they  can  recive  from  it,  eidjd 
in  a  favage  or  a  civilized  Hate :  is  there  any  inftance  of  its  do- 
ing any  good  ? 

Cleo.  I  wonder  to  hear  you  a(k  that  queftion.  Have  yoB 
forgot  the  mginy  virtues  which  I  have  demonilrated,  may  be 
counterfeited  to  gain  applaufe,  and  the  good  qualities  a 
of  fenfe  in  great  fortune  may  acquire,  by  the  fole  help  and 
inftigation  of  his  pride  ? 

Hor.  I  beg  your  pardon :  yet  what  you  fay  only  regaidi 
man  in  the  fociety,  and  after  he  has  been  perfeftly  well  edop 
'cated :  what  advantage  is  it  to  him  as  a  fingle  creature^ 
Self-love  I  can  plainly  fee,  induces  him  to  labour  for 
maintenance  and  fafety,  and  makes  him  fond  of  every  t 
which  he  imagines  to  tend  to  his  prefervation;  but  wl 
good  does  the  felf- liking  to  him  ? 

Cleo.  If  1  fliould  tell  you,  that  the  inward  pleafure  and 
tisfaftion  a  man  receives  from  the  gratification  of  that 
fion,  is  a  cordial  that  contributes  to  his  health,  you  wo 
laugh  at  me.  and  think  it  far  fetched. 

Hor,  Perhaps  not ;  but  I  would  fet  againll  it  the  many 
fliarp  vexations  and  heart-breaking  forrows,  that  men  fuffcr 
on  the  fcore  of  this  paflion,  from  difgraces,  difappointmentSi 
and  other  misfortunes,  which,  1  believe,  have  fent  millions  to 
their  graves  much  fooner  than  they  would  have  gone,  if 
their  pride  had  Icfs  atlecled  them. 

Cleo.  I  have  nothing  againll  what  you  fay  :  but  this  is  no 
proof  that  the  pallion  itfelf  was  not  given  to  man  for  felf- 
prefervation  ;  and  it  only  lays  open  to  us  the  precarioufnefi 
of  lublunary  happincfs,  and  the  wretched  condition  of  mor- 
tals. There  is  nothing  created  that  is  always  a  bleffing ;  the 
rain  and  funihinc  themfelves,  to  which  all  earthly  comfortf' 
are  owing,  have  been  the  caufes  of  innumerable  calamities. 
All  animals  of  prey,  and  thoufand  others,  hunt  after  food 
with  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  and  the  greater  part  of  them 
perifli  in  their  puifuics  after  fullenance.  Plenty  itfelf  is  not 
lefs  fatal  t(^  fc^ne,  than  want  is  to  others ;  and  of  our  own 
fpecies,  every  opulent  nation  has  had  great  numbers,  that  in 
full  fafety  from  all  other  dangers,  have  deilroyed  themfelves 
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l>y  cxccflcs  of  eating  and  drinking :  yet  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  hunger  and  third  were  given  to  creatures,  to 
make  them  folicitous  after,  and  crave  ihofe  neceflaries,  wit- 
DUt  which  it  would  be  impoflible  for  them  to  fubfilt. 

Hor.  Still  I  can  fee  no  advantage  accruing  from  their  felf- 
Bking  to  man,  conlidered  as  a  fingle  creature,  which  can  in- 
duce rite  to  believe,  that  nature  fhould  have  given  it  us  for 
Rdf-prcfervation.  What  you  have  alleged  is  obfcure  ;  can 
yo\x  name  a  benefit  every  individual  perfon  receives  from 
that  principle  within  him,  that  is  manifefl,  and  clearly  to  be 
Biiderftood  ? 

-  Cleo.  Since  it  has  been  in  difgrace,  and  every  body  difowns 
Kfae  pafHon,  it  feldom  is  feen  in  its  proper  colours,  and  dif- 
Kuifes  itfelf  in  a  thoufand  different  fhapes :  we  are  often  af- 
Rcted  with  it,  when  we  have  not  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  it ; 
but  it  feems  to  be  that  which  continually  furnifhes  us  with 
Khat  relifh  we  have  for  life,  even  when  it  is  not  worth  having. 
iVhilft  men  are  pleafed,  felf-liking  has  every  moment  a  con- 
Ederable  fhare,  though  unknown,  in  procuring  the  fatisfac- 
lion  they  enjoy.  It  is  fo  necefTary  to  the  weU-being  of  thofe 
tfbat  have  been  ufed  to  indulge  it,  that  they  can  tafte  no 
rieafure  without  it;  and  fuch  is  the  deference,  and  the  fubmif- 
Ive  veneration  they  pay  to  it,  that  they  are  deaf  to  the  loud- 
eft  calls  of  nature,  and  will  rebuke  the  llrongeft  appetites  that 
fliould  pretend  to  be  gratified  at  the  expence  of  that  paffion. 
|t  doubles  our  happinefs  in  prolperity,  and  buoys  us  up 
•gainfl  the  frowns  of  adverfe  fortune.  It  is  the  mother  of 
llopeSy  and  the  end  as  well  as  the  foundation  of  our  beft 
wifhes  :  it  is  the  flrongefl  armour  againft  defpair;  and  as  long 
as  we  can  like  any  ways  our  fituation,  either  in  regard  to  pre- 
fent  circumftances,  or  the  profped  before  us,  we  take  care  of 
oarfelves ;  and  no  man  can  relolve  upon  fuicide,  whilft  felf- 
Eking  lafts :  but  as  foon  as  that  is  over,  all  our  hopes  are  ex- 
dndt,  and  we  can  form  no  wifhcs  but  for  the  diflblution  of 
Our  frame ;  till  at  laft  our  being  becomes  lo  intolerable  to  us, 
diat  felf-love  prompts  us  to  make  an  end  of  it,  and  feek  re- 
fuge in  death. 

Hor.  You  mean  felf-hatred ;  for  you  have  faid  yourfelf, 
that  a  creature  cannot  love  what  it  cUllikes. 

Cleo.  If  you  turn  the  profpeft,  you  are  in  the  right:  but 
ills  only  proves  to  us  what  1  have  often  hinted  at,  that  man 
s  made  up  of  contrarieties  ;  othenvife  nothing  feems  to  be 
acre  certain,  than  that  whoever  kills  himlelf  by  c\\o\c^,  mu*. 
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do  it  to  avoid  fomething,  wliich  he  dreads  iBore  tbiD  tb 
death  which  he  chool'es.  Therefore,  how  abfiird  focver 
perfon's  reaioning  may  be,  there  is  in  all  fuicide  a  palpab 
intention  of  kindnefs  to  one's  felf. 

Hor,  I  muft  o\vn  that  your  oblervations  are  entertainb) 
I  am  very  well  pleafed  with  your  difcourfe,  and  1  fee  { 
agreeable  glifnmerin;;  of  probability  that  runs  through  i 
but  you  have  faid  nothing  that  comes  up  to  a  half  proof' 
the  fide  of  your  conjecture,  if  it  be  ferioufly  confidered. 

Cko.  1  told  you  before  that  I  would  lay  no  ftrefs  ujx 
nor  draw  aiiv  conclutions  from  it :  but  whatever  nature's  < 
fign  was  in  bellowing  this  felf-liking  on  creatures,  and  wl 
ther  it  has  been  given  to  other  animals  befides  ourfelves 
not,  it  is  certain,  that  in  our  own  fpecies  every  Individ 
perfon  likes  himfelf  better  than  he  does  any  other. 

Hor.  It  may  be  fo,  generally  fpeaking  :  but  that  it  is  i 
univerfally  true,  I  can  allure  you,  from  my  own  experieiK 
for  I  have  often  wiflied  myfelf  to  be  Count  Theodati,  wh 
you  knew  at  Rome. 

Cko.  He  was  a  very  fine  perfon  indeed,  and  extrem 
well  accomplilhed ;  and  therefore  you  wiflied  to  be  f 
another,  which  is  all  you  could  mean.  Celia  has  a  ^ 
handfome  face,  fine  eyes,  fine  teeth  ;  but  ftie  has  red  \ 
and  is  ill  made  :  therefore  flie  wiflics  for  Chloe's  hair  and 
linda's  fliapc  ;  but  fl}c  would  Hill  remain  Celia. 

Hor.  But  I  willied  that  1  might  have  been  that  per 
that  very  Tiieodati. 

Clco.  That  is  impoflible. 

Hor.  What,  is  it  impolUblc  to  wifli  it? 

Cko.  Yes,  to  willi  it ;  unlcl's  ytni  wiflied  for  annihila 
at  the  fame  time.  It  is  that  felf  we  wifli  well  to  ;  and  th 
fore  we  cannot  wifli  for  any  change  in  ourfelves,  but  wi 
provilo,  that  io  felf,  that  part  of  us  that  wifties,  fliould 
remain  :  for  take  away  that  confcioufnefs  you  had  of  y( 
f^lf  whilfl  you  was  wifliing,  and  tell  mc,  pray,  what  pai 
you  it  is  that  could  be  the  better  for  the  alteration  you  \\ 
ed  for? 

Hor.  I  believe  you  are  in  the  right.  No  man  can  wifti 
to  enjoy  fomething,  w-hich  no  part  of  that  iame  man  cc 
do,  if  he  was  entirely  another. 

Cleo.  That  be  itfelf,  the  perfon  wifliing,  muft  be  deftro 
before  the  change  could  be  entire. 
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jBbr.  But  when  fhall  we  come  to  the  origin  of  politenefs  ? 
C!eo.  We  are  at  it  now,  and  we  need  not  look  for  it  any 
r  fiirther  than  in  the  felf-liking,  whicli  I  have  dcmonArated 
^very  individual  man  to  be  polleifed  uf.     Do  but  confider 
:H^'tiiefe  two  things  :  Firil,  that  from  the  nature  of  that  pallion. 
^^muft  follow,  that  all  untaught  men  will  ever  be  hateful  to 
^.j^ne  another  in  converfation,  where  neither  intereft  nor  fupe- 
^j^g^o^ity  are  confidered  :  for,  if  of  two  equals,  one  only  values 
.  fcumfelf  more  by  half,  than  he  does  the  other,  though  that 
^tthcr  iliould  value  the  firft  equally  with  lumlelf,  they  would 
tpoth  be  diflatisiied,  if  their  thoughts  were  known  to  each 
^ther;  but  if  both  valued  themfelvcs  more  by  half,  than  they, 
jid  each  other,  the  difference  between  them  would  (till  be 
ter,  and  a  declaration  of  their  fentiments  would  render 
ihem  both  infufterable  to  each  other ;  which,  among  uncivi- 
d  men,  would  happen  every  moment,  becaufe,  without  a 
ture  of  art  and  trouble,  the  outward  fymptoms  of  that 
^jaffion  are  not  to  be  flifled.   The  fecond  thing  I  would  have 
jou  confider,  is,  the  effedl  which,  in  all  human  probability, 
:-  this  inconveniency,  arifing  from  felf-liking,  would  have  upon 
l-^creatures  endued  with  a  great  fliare  of  underllanding,  tliat 
are  fond  of  their  eafe  to  the  lad  degree,  and  as  indultrious  to 
[.    procure  it.     Thefe  two  things,  I  fay,  do  but  duly  weigh, and 
;T  you  Ihall  find  that  the  diilurbance  and  uneafinefs  that  mult 
becaufed  by  felf-liking,  whatever  ftrugglings  and  unfuccefs- 
t    ful  trials  to  remedy  them  might  precede,  mull  neceflarily  pro- 
duce, at  long  run,  what  we  call  good  manners  and  politenefs. 
;        Hor.  I  underlland  you,  I  believe,     ilvcry  body  in  this  un-i 
)     difciphned  ftate,  being  aftected  with  the  high  value  he  has 
^    fcr  himfelf,  and  difplaying  the  mod natuial  fjmptoms  which 
'^    you  have  dcfcribed,  they  would  all  be  odended  at  the  bare- 
\    feced  pride  of  their  neighbours :  and  it  is  impoflible  that 
:     this  ihould  continue  long  amoug  rational  creatures,  but  the 
repeated  experience  of  the  uneafuiers  they  received  from  fuch 
behaviour,  would  make  fonie  of  them  rcllccl  on  the  caufe  of 
it;  which,  in  ti act  of  time,  would  make  them  find  out,  that 
their  own  barefaced  pride,  mud  be  as  od'enfive  to  others,  as 
f     that  of  others  is  to  themfelves. 

[         Cleo.  What  you  fay  is  certainly  the  philofophical  reafon 
^     of  the  alterations  that  are  made  in  the  behaviour  of  men,  by 
their  being  civilised  :  bur  all  this  is  dune  without  relleclion ; 
and  men  by  degrees,  and  great  length  of  time,  fall  ^%  it 
Vere  into  thefe  things  fpontaneoully. 
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Hor.  How  is  that  poflible,  when  it  mud  coft  them  tro 
and  there  is  a  palpable  felf- denial  to  be  feen  in  the  reft 
they  put  upon  themfelves  ? 

Cko.  In  tlic  purfuit  of  felf-prefervation,  men  difco 
refl;lefs  endeavour-to  make  themfelves  eafy,  which  infer 
teaches  them  to  avoid  mifchief  on  all  emergencies;  and  \ 
human  creatures  once  fubmit  to  government,  and  arc 
to  live  under  the  reftraint  of  laws,  it  is  incredible  how  i 
ufeful  cautions,  fhifts,  and  ftratagems  they  will  learn  to  ] 
tife  by  experience  and  imitation,  from  converting  toge 
without  being  aware  of  the  natural  caufes  that  oblige  1 
to  aft  as  they  do,  viz.  the  paifions  within,  that,  unki 
to  themfelves,  govern  their  will  and  direct  their  behavio 

Hor.  You  will  make  men  as  mere  machines  as  C 
'  does  brutes. 

Cleo.  I  have  no  fuch  defign  :  but  I  am  of  opinion, 
men  find  out  the  ufe  of  their  limbs  by  inftincl,  as  muc 
brutes  do  the  ufe  of  theirs  ;  and  that,  without  knowing 
thing  of  geometry  or  arithmetic,  even  children  may  '. 
to  peform  actions  that  fecm  to  befpeak  great  fkill  in  mc 
nics,  and  a  conliderable  depth  of  thought  and  ingenui 
the  contrivance  befides. 

Hor.  Wliat  actions  are  they  whichyou  judge  this  fro 

Cleo.  The  advantageous  poftures  which  they  will  cl 
in  refilling  force,  in  pulling,  pulliing,  or  othcrwife  rei 
ing  weight ;  from  their  Height  and  dexterity  in  thro 
Hones,  and  other  projedilcs ;  and  the  Ihipcnduous  cun 
made  ufe  of  in  leaping. 

Hor.  What  ftupenduous  cunning,  I  pray  ? 

Cleo.  When  men  would  leap  or  jump  a  gre;»t  way, 
know,  they  take  a  run  before  they  ihrriw  tlKinlelvevi  ot 
ground.  It  is  certain,  that,  by  this  means,  tlicy  jumj 
ther,  and  with  greater  force  than  they  could  do  others 
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made  ufe  of  in  leaping,  I  defire  you  would  apply  to  the  doc- 
trine of  good  manners,  which  is  taught  and  praftifed  by 
iniUlons,  who  never  thought  on  the  origin  of  politenefs,  orfo 
inuch  as  knew  the  real  benefit  it  is  of  to  fociety.  The  moft 
crafty  and  dcfigning  will  every  where  be  the  firft,  that,  for 
intereft-fake,  will  learn  to  conceal  this  paffion  of  pride,  and, 
iki  a  little  time,  nobody  will  fhow  the  lead  fymptom  of  it, 
vhilft  he  is  aflcing  favours,  or  Hands  in  need  of  help. 

Hur,  That  rational  creatures  fhould  do  all  this,  without 
ihinking  or  knowing  what  they  are  about,  is  inconceivable, 
Sodily  motion  is  one  thing,  and  the  exercife  of  the  under- 
Aanding  is  another;    and  therefore  agreeable  poiiures,  a 

£icefiil  mien,  an  eafy  carriage,  and  a  genteel  outward  be- 
viour,  in  general,  may  be  learned  and  contradlcd  perhaps 
liithout  much  thought ;  but  good  manners  are  to  be  ob* 
Jerved  every  where,  in  fpeaking,  writing,  and  ordering  ac- 
^hs  to  be  performed  by  others. 

Cleo.  To  men  who  never  turned  their  thoughts  that  wzj^ 
it  certainly  is  almoft  inconceivable  to  what  prodigious 
lieight,  from  next  to  nothing,  fome  arts  may  be,  and  have 
Tjcen  raifed  by  human  induftry  and  application,  by  the  unin- 
terrupted labour  and  joint  experience  of  many  ages,  though 
iK>ne  but  men  of  ordinary  capacity  fliould  ever  be  employed 
in  them.  What  a  noble,  as  well  as  beautiful,  what  a  glori- 
ous machine  is  a  firft  rate  man  of  war  when  flie  is  under 
&il,  well  rigged,  and  well  manned  I  As  in  bulk  and  weight 
it  is  vaftly  fuperior  to  any  other  moveable  body  of  human 
invention,  fo  there  is  no  other  that  has  an  equal  variety  of 
differently  furprifing  contrivances  to  boaft  of.  There  are 
many  fets  of  hands  in  the  natipn,  that,  not  wanting  proper 
materials,  would  be  able  in  left  than  half  a-year,  to  produce, 
fit  out,  and  navigate  a  firlt  rate  :  yet  it  is  certain,  that  this 
taflc  would  be  impracticable,  if  it  was  not  divided  and  fub- 
divided  into  a  great  variety  of  ditferent  labours ;  and  it  is  as 
certain,  that  none  of  thefe  labours  require  any  other,  than 
working  men  of  ordinary  capacities. 

Hor.  What  would  you' infer  from  this? 

Cle9.  That.we  often  alcribe  to  the  excellency  of  man's  ge- 
nius, and  the  depth  of  his  penetration,  what  is  in  reality 
owing  to  length  of  time,  and  the  experience  of  many  gene- 
rations, all  of  them  very  little  dift'ering  from  one  another  in 
natural  parts  and  fagacity.  And  to  know  what  it  m(Bl  have 
Coil  to  bring  that  art  of  making  flxips  for  difieteut  i^>xc^^t&^ 
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to  the  pcrfeAion  in  which  it  is  now,  we  arc  onlj  to  coiilidcr, 
in  the  iirft  place,  that  many  conliderable  improvements  have 
been  made  in  it  within  thefc  fifty  years  and  lefs ;  and,  in  the 
fecond,  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland  did  build,  and 
make  ufe  of  (hips  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  that, 
from  that  time  to  this,  they  have  never  been  without. 

Hor.  Wiiich  altogether  make  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  flow 
progrefs  that  art  has  made  to  be  what  it  is. 

Geo.  The  Chevalier  Reneau  has  wrote  a  book,  in  w*hich 
he  fl^ows  the  mechanilm  of  failing,  and  accounts  mathema- 
tically for  every  thing  that  belongs  to  the  working  and  fleer- 
ing of  a  fliip.  I  am  pcrfuaded,  that  neither  the  iirll  inventors 
of  (hips  and  failing,  or  thofe  who  have  made  improvements 
fince  in  any  part  of  them,  ever  dreamed  of  thofe  rcafons,  any 
more  than  now  the  rudeft  and  moll  illiterate  of  the  vulgar 
do,  when  they  are  made  failors,  which  time  and  practice  wiB 
do  in  fpite  of  their  teeth.  VVc  have  thoufands  of  them  that 
were  firll  hauled  on  board,  and  detained  againft  their  wills, 
and  yet,  in  lels  than  three  years  time,  knew  ii\txy  rope  and 
every  piiUy  in  the  ftiip,  and  without  the  lead  fcrap  of  ma- 
thematics, had  learned  the  management  as  well  as  ufe  of 
them,  much  better  than  the  greateil  mathematician  could 
have  done  in  all  his  lifetime,  if  he  had  never  been  at  lea.  I 
The  book  1  mentioned,  among  other  curious  things,  denioii- 
itratcs  what  angle  the  rudder  muil  make  with  the  keel,  to 
render  its  inllucnce  upon  the  Ihip  the  moll  powerful.  This 
has  its  merit ;  but  a  lad  of  fifteen,  who  has  ferved  a  year  of 
his  time  on  board  fif  a  hoy,  knows  every  thing  that  is  ufe- 
ful  in  this  dcmonllration,  practically.  Seeing  the  poop  al- 
ways aiifw  ering  the  motion  of  the  helm,  he  only  minds  the 
latter,  without  making  the  Icall  relleclion  on  the  rudder,  un- 
til in  a  }car  or  t\v(j  iwuxn  his  knowledge  in  failing,  and 
capacity  ofileering  his  vcficl,  become  lo  habitual  to  him, 
that  he  guides  her,  as  he  docs  his  own  body,  by  inllincl, 
though  he  is  half  afleep,  or  thinking  on  quite  another  thing. 

Hor,  If,  as  you  iuid,  and  which  1  now  beheve  to  be  true, 
the  people  who  firll  invented,  and  aUerwards  improved  upon 
ihips  nnd  failing,  never  dreamed  of  thole  realons  of  Moii- 
iieur  Rcncau,  it  is  impoliible  that  they  fnould  have  adcd 
from  them,  as  niotivcb  that  induced  them  a  pnori,  to  put 
their  inventions  and  improvements  in  pniclice,  with  know- 
ledge and  defi^n,  which,  1  ilippofe,  is  what  you  intended  to 
prove. 
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It  is ;  and  I  verily  believe,  not  only  that  the  raw  be- 
,  who  made  the  firft  eflays  in  either  art,  good  man^ 
well  a8  failing,  were  ignorant  of  the  true  caufe  ;  the 
indation  thofe  arts  are  built  upon  in  nati^re ;  but  like- 
tat,  even  now  both  arts  are  brought  to  great  perfec- 
le  greateft  part  of  thofe  that  are  moft  expert,  and 
naking  improvements  in  them,  know  as  Uttle  of  the 
le  of  them,  as  their  predeceflbrs  did  at  firft  :  though  I 
,  at  the  fame  time,  Monfieur  Reneau's  reafons  to  be 
ft,  and  yours  as  good  as  his ;  that  is,  I  believe,  that 
\  as  much  truth  and  folidity  in  your  accounting  for 
gin  of  good  manners,  as  there  is  in  his  for  the  ma- 
*nt  of  fhips.  They  are  very  feldom  the  fame  fort  of 
,  thofe  that  invent  arts  and  improvements  in  them, 
Dfe  that  inquire  into  the  reafon  of  things :  this  latter  is 
ommonly  pradifed  by  fuch  as  are  idle  and  indolent, 
e  fond  of  retirement,  hate  bufinefs,  and  take  deUght 
ulation ;  whereas,  none  fucceed  oftener  in  the  firft, 
flive,  ftirring,  and  laborious  men,  fuch  as  will  put  their 

0  the  plough,  try  experiments,  and  give  all  their  at- 

1  to  what  they  are  about. 

It  is  commonly  imagined,  that  fpeculative  men  are 

invention  of  all  forts. 

Yet  it  is  a  miftake.  Soap-boiling,  grain-drying, 
her  trades  and  myfteries,  are,  from  mean  beginnings. 
It  to  great  perfection ;  but  the  many  improvements 
m  be  remembered  to  have  been  made  in  them,  have,* 

generality,  been  owing  to  perfons,  who  either  were 
It  up  to,  or  had  long  praftifed,  and  been  converfant  in 
trades,  and  not  to  great  proficients  in  chemiftry,  or 
)arts  of  philofophy,  whom  one  would  naturally  expe(% 
hings  from.     In  ibme  of  thefe  arts,  efpecially  grain  or 

dying,    there  arc  procefles  really  aftoniftiing;  and, 

mixture  of  various  ingredients,  by  fire  and  fermenta- 
everal  operations  are  performed,  which  the  moft  faga-» 
naturalift  cannot  account  for  by  any  fyftem  yet 
I ;  a  certain  lign  that  they  were  not  invented  by  rea- 

a  priori.  When  once  the  generality  begin  to  conceal 
jh  value  they  have  for  themfelves,  men  muft  become 
tolerable  to  one  another.  Now,  new  improvements 
)e  made  every  day,  until  fome  of  them  grow  impu- 
nough,  not  only  to  deny  the  high  value  they  have  for 
rives,  but  likewife  to  pretend  that  they  twts^  ^^^x^ 
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value  for  othen,  than  they  have  for  themfelves.  This  \?i 
bring  in  complaifance ;  and  now  flattery  will  nifh  in  upc 
them  hke  a  torrent.  As  foon  as  they  are  arrived  at  th 
pitch  of  inlincerity,  they  will  find, the  benefit  of  it,  andteac 
it  their  children.  The  paflion  of  fliame  is  fo  general,  an 
fo  early  difcovered  in  all  human  creatures,  that  no  natio 
can  be  fo  ftupid,  as  to  be  long  without  obferving  and  makin, 
ufe  of  it  accordingly.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  credu 
lity  of  infants,  which  is  very  inviting  to  many  good  pur 
pofes.  The  knowledge  of  parents  is  communicated  t( 
their  oflTspring,  and  every  one's  experience  in  life  being  add 
cd  to  what  he  learned  in  his  youth,  every  generation  aftei 
this  muft  be  better  taught  than  the  preceding ;  by  whid 
means,  in  two  or  three  centuries,  good  manners  muft  be 
brought  to  great  perfedlion. 

Hot.  When  they  are  thus  far  advanced,  it  is  eafy  to  con- 
ceive the  reft :,  For  improvements,  1  fuppofe,  are  made  in 
good  manners,  as  they  are  in  all  other  arts  and  fciences.  But 
to  commence  from  favages,  men,  1  beUeve,  would  make  but 
a  fir^all  progrefs  in  good  manners  the  firft  three  hundred 
years.  The  Romans,  who  had  a  much  better  beginning, 
had  been  a  nation  above  fix  centuries,  and  were  almoft  maf- 
ters  of  the  world,  before  they  could  be  faid  to  be  a  polite 
people.  What  1  am  moft  aftonifhed  at,  and  which  1  am  now 
convinced  of,  is,  that  the  balis  of  all  this  machinery  is  pride. 
Another  thing  1  wonder  at,  is,  that  you  chofe  to  I'peak  of  a 
nation  that  entered  upon  good  manners  before  they  had  any 
notions  of  virtue  or  religion,  which,  I  believe,  there  never 
was  in  the  world. 

Cleo,  Pardon  me,  Horatio ;  I  have  nowhere  infinuated 
that  they  had  none,  but  1  had  no  rcalbn  to  mention  them. 
In  the  firft  place,  you  aiked  iny  opinion  concerning  the  ufe 
of  politencl's  in  this  wurid,  abltracl  from  the  confiderations 
of  a  future  ftatc  :  Secondly,  the  art  of  good  manners  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  virtue  or  religion,  though  it  feldom  clalhcs 
with  cither.  It  is  a  fcience  that  is  ever  built  on  the  fame 
fteady  principle  in  our  nature,  whatever  the  age  or  the  cli- 
mate may  be  in  which  it  is  pradifed. 

Hof\  How  can  any  thing  be  faid  not  to  clafli  with  virtue 
or  rehgion,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  either,  and  confe- 
quently  dilclaims  both  ? 

Cko.  This,  1  confels,  fecms  to  be  a  paradox  ;  yet  it  is  true- 
The  doctrine  of  good  manners  teaches  men  to  fpeak  well  oi 
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all  virtues,  but  requires  no  more  of  them  in  any  age  or  coun« 
try,  than  the  outward  appearance  of  thofe  in  fafhion.     And 
IS  to  facred  matters,  it  is  tvGcy  where  fatisfied  with  feeming 
conformity  in  outward  worfhip ;  for  all  the  religions  in  the 
univerfe  are  equally  agreeable  to  good  manners,  where  they 
are  national ;  and  pray  what  opinion  mull  we  fay  a  teacher 
to  be  of,  to  whom  all  opinions  are  probably  alike  ?     All  the 
precepts  of  good  manners  throughout  the  world  have  the 
fame  tendency,  and  are  no  more  than  the  Various  methods 
of  making  ourfelves  acceptable  to  others,  with  as  little  preju* 
dice  to  ourfelves  as  is  poffible :  by  which  artifice  we  affifl: 
one  another  in  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  refining  upon 
pleafure  ;  and  every  individual  perfon  is  rendered  more  hap- 
py by  it  in  the  fruition  of  all  the  good  things  he  can  pur- 
chafe,  than  he  could  have  been  without  fuch  behaviour,     I 
mean  happy,  in  the  fenfe  of  the  voluptuous.     Let  us  look 
back  on  old  Greece,  the  Roman  empire,  or  the  great  eaftem 
nations  that  fiouriflied  before  them,  and  we  fliaU  find,  that 
luxury  and  politenefs  ever  grew  up  together,  and  were  never 
enjoyed  afunder ;  that  comfort  and  delight  upon  earth  have 
always  employed  the  wiflies  of  the  beau  monde  ;•  ^nd  th^t, 
as  their  chief  ftudy  and  greateft  folicitude,  to  outward  ap- 
pearance, have  ever  been  directed  to  obtain  happinefs  in  thii 
world,  fo  what  would  become  of  them  in  the  next,  feems,  to 
the  naked  eye,  always  to  have  been  the  leaft  of  their  concern, 

Hon  I  thank  you  for  your  ledure  :  you  have  fatisfied  mc 
in  feveral  things,  which  I  had  intended  to  alk  :  But  you  have 
feid  fome  others,  that  I  mull  have  time  to  confider ;  after  . 
which  I  am  refolved  to  wait  upon  you  again  ;  for  I  begin  ta 
believe,  that,  concerning  the  knowledge  of  ourfelves,  molt 
books  are  either  very  defeftive  or  very  deceitful. 

Cko.  There  is  not  a  more  copious,  nor  a  more  faithful 
volume  than  human  nature,  to  thofe  who  will  diligently  per- 
ufe  it ;  and  1  fincerely  believe,  that  I  have  difcovered  no- 
thing to  you,  which,  if  you  had  thought  of  it  with  attention, 
you  would  not  have  found  out  yourfelf.  But  1  Ihall  never 
be  better  pleafed  with  myfelf,  than  when  I  can  contribute  to 
any  entertainment  you  Ihall  think  diverting. 
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HORATIO  AND  CLEOMENES. 


CLCOMENES. 

Jl  OUR  fervant. 

Hor.  What  fay  you  now,  Cleomenes ;  is  it  not  this  with* 
out  ceremooy  ? 

Cko.  You  are  very  obliging, 

Hor.  When  they  told  me  where  you  was,  I  would  fuffcr 
nobody  to  tell  you  who  it  was  that  wanted  you,  or  to  come 
up  with  me, 

Cleo.  This  is  friendly,  indeed ! 

Hot.  You  fee  what  a  proficient  I  am :  In  a  little  time  you 
will  teach  me  to  lay  afide  all  good  manners. 

Cko.  You  make  a  fine  tutor  of  me, 

Hor.  You  will  pardon  me,  1  know  :  this  fludy  of  yours  is 
a  very  pretty  place. 

Cleo.  I  like  it,  becaufe  the  fun  never  enters  it. 

Hor.  A  very  pretty  room ! 

Cleo.  Shall  we  fit  down  in  it  ?  It  is  the  cooled  room  in  the 
houfe. 

Hor.  With  all  my  heart. 

Cleo.  I  was  in  hopes  to  have  feen  you  before  now :  you 
have  taken  a  long  time  to  confidcr. 

Hor.  Juft  eight  days  ? 

Cleo.  Have  you  thought  on  the  novelty  I  ftarted? 

Hor.  I  have,  and  think  it  not  void  of  probability ;  for  that 
there  are  no  innate  ideas,  and  men  come  into  the  world 
without  any  knowledge  at  all,  I  am  convinced  of,  and  there- 
fore it  is  evident  to  me,  that  all  arts  and  fciences  mull  once 
have  had  a  beginning  in  fomebody's  brain,  whatever  obliviow 
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It  may  now  be  loft  in.  I  have  thought  twenty  times 
ce  I  faw  you  laft,  on  the  origin  of  good  manners,  and 
lat  a  pleafant  fceoe  it  would  be  to  a  man  who  is  tolerably 
11  veried  in  the  world,  to  fee  among  a  rude  nation  thofe 
I  eifays  they  made  of  concealing  their  pride  from  one  ano- 
^r. 

CIdo.  You  fee  by  this,  that  it  is  chiefly  the  novelty  of 
ings  that  ftrikes,  as  well  in  begetting  our  averfion,  as  in 
ining  our  approbation  ;  and  that  we  may  look  upon  ma- 
'  indifferently,  when  they  come  to  be  familiar  to  us^ 
ough  they  were  fhocking  when  they  were  new.  You  are 
»w  diverting  y ourfelf  with  a  truth,  which  eight  days  .  ago 
)u  would  have  given  an  hundred  guineas  not  to  have 
lown. 

Hor.  I  begin  to  believe  there  is  nothing  fo  abfurd,  that  it 
3uld  appear  to  us  to  be  fuch,  if  we  had  been  accuftomed 
it  very  young. 

Cleo.  In  a  tolerable  education,  we  are  fo  induftrioufly  and 
afliduoufly  inflrudled,  from  our  mioft  early  in&ncy,  in  the 
remonies  of  bowing,  and  pulling  off  hats,  and  other  ruled 
'  behaviour,  that  even  before  we  are  men  we  hardly  look 
>on  a  mannerly  deportment  as  a  thing  acquired,  or  think 
inrerfatton  to  be  a  fcience.  Thoufand  things  are  called 
fy  and  natuml  in  poftures  and  motions,  as  well  as  fpeaking 
id  wridng,  that  have  caufed  infinite  pains  to  others  as  well 
ourlelves,  and  which  we  know  to  be  the  produft  of  art. 
^hat  awkward  lumps  have  I  known,  which  the  dancing- 
after  has  put  limbs  to  ! 

Hor.  Yefterday  morning  as  I  fat  mufing  by  myfelf,  an  ex- 
eflion  of  yours  which  I  did  not  fo  much  refleft  upon  at 
ft,  when  i  heard  it,  came  into  my  head,  and  made  me 
tile.  Speaking  of  the  rudiments  of  good  manners  in  an  in- 
nt  nation,  when  they  once  entered  upon  concealing  their 
ide,  you  faid,  that  improvements  would  be  made  every  day, 
till  fome  of  them  grew  impudent  enough,  not  only  to 
deny  the  high  value  they  had  for  themfelves,  but  like- 
wife  to  pretend  that  they  had  greater  value  for  others  than 
they  had  for  themfelves." 

Cko.  It  is  certain,  that  this  every  where  muft  have  been 
c  forerunner  of  flattery. 

Hor.  When  you  talk  of  flattery  and  impudence,  what  do 
Ki  think  of  the  firft  nvau  that  had  the  face  to  tell  his  equal, 
At  ht  was  liis  humble  ^Tetvant  ? 
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Cleo.  If  that  had  been  a  new  compliment,  I  fhould  have 
wondered  much  more  at  the  fimplicity  of  the  proud  man 
that  fwallowed,  than  I  would  have  done  at  the  impudence 
of  the  knave  that  made  it. 

Hor.  It  certainly  once  was  new :  which  pray  do  you  be- 
lieve more  ancient,  pulling  off  the  hat,  or  faying,  your  hum- 
ble fervant  ? 

Cleo.  They  are  both  of  them  Gothic  and  modem. 

Hor.  1  believe  pulling  off  the  hat  was  firll,  it  being  the 
emblem  of  liberty. 

Cko.  1  do  not  think  fo :  for  he  who  pulled  of  his  hat  the 
firft  time,  could  not  have  been  underftood,  if  faying  your 
fervant  had  not  been  pradlifed :  and  to  fliow  refpedl,  a  man 
as  well  might  have  pulled  off  one  of  his  ftioes,  as  his  hat ;  if 
iaying,  your  fervant,  had  not  been  an  eftablilhed  and  wcD- 
known  compliment. 

Hor.  So  he  might,  as  you  fay,  and  had  a  better  authority 
for  the  firll,  than  he  could  have  for  the  latter. 

Cleo.  And  to  this  day,  taking  of  the  hat  is  a  dumb  fhowof 
a  known  civility  in  words :  Mind  now  the  power  of  cuftonif 
and  imbibed  notions.  We  both  laugh  at  this  Gothic  abfur- 
dity,  and  are  well  affured,  that  it  muft  have  had  its  origin 
from  the  bafeft  flattery  ;  yet  neither  of  us,  walking  with  our 
hats  on,  could  meet  an  acquaintance  with  whom  we  are  not 
very  familiar,  without  ihowing  this  piece  of  civility ;  nay,  it 
it  would  be  a  pain  to  us  not  to  do  it.  But  we  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  think,  that  the  compliment  of  laying,  your  fervant, 
began  among  equal< ;  but  rather  that,  flatterers  having 
given  it  to  princes,  it  grew  afterwards  more  common  :  for  all 
thofe  pollurcs  and  flexions  of  body  and  limbs,  had  in  all  pro- 
<)ability  their  rile  from  the  adulation  that  was  paid  to  conque- 
rors and  tyrants ;  who,  having  every  body  to  fear,  were  al- 
ways alarmed  at  the  leaft  fliadow  of  oppofition,  and  never 
better  pleafed  than  with  fubmiflive  and  defencelefs  poftures: 
and  you  fee,  that  they  have  all  a  tendency  that  way ;  they 
promife  fecurity,  and  are  filent  endeavours  to  eafe  and  rid 
them,  not  only  of  their  fears,  but  likewife  every  fufpicionot 
h^m  approaching  them :  fuch  as  lying  proftrate  on  our  faces, 
toTrefcing  the  ground  with  our  heads,  kneeling,  bowing  low, 
laying  our  hands  upon  our  breads,  or  holding  them  behind 
us,  folding  our  arms  together,  and  all  the  cringes  that  can  be 
made  to  demonftrate  that  we  neither  indulge  our  eale,  nor 
Hand  upon  our  guard.    Thefe  are  evident  figns  and  con- 
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'  proo&  to  a  fuperior,  that  we  have  a  mean  opinion  of 
js  in  refpeft  to  him,  that  we  are  at  his  mercy,  and 
3  thought  to  refift,  much  lefs  to  attack  him;  and 
re  it  is  highly  probable,  that  faying,  your  fervant,  and 
oflf  the  hat,  were  at  firft  demonftrations  of  obedience 
t  that  claimed  it. 

Which  in  trad  of  time  became  more  familiar,  and 
ade  ufe  of  reciprocally  in  the  way  of  civility. 

I  believe  fo ;  for  as  good  manners  increafe,  we  fee, 
e  higheft  compliments  are  made  common,  and  new 

fuperiors  invented  inftead  of  them. 

So  the  word  grace ^  which  not  long  ago  was  a  title, 
)ne  but  our  kings  and  queens  were  honoured  with,  is 
^d  upon  archbifhops  and  dukes. 

It  was  the  fame  with  highnefs^  which  is  now  given  to 
Ldren,  and  even  the  grandchildren  of  kings. 

The  digtiity  that  is  annexed  to  the  fignification  of 
rd  lord^  has  been  better  preferved  with  us>  than  in  mod 
es :  in  Spanifh,  Italian,  high  and  low  Dutch,  it  is  pro- 
.  to  almoll  every  body. 

It  has  had  better  fate  in  France ;  where  likewife  the 
re  has  loft  nothing  of  its  majefty,  and  is  only  ufed  to 
narch:  whereas,  with  us,  it  is  a  complii?ient  of  addrefs, 
\y  be  made  to  a  cobler,  as  weU  as  to  a  king. 

Whatever  alterations  may  be  made  in  the  fenfe  of 
by  time ;  yet,  as  the  world  grows  more  poliflied,  flat- 
comes  lefs  barefaced,  and  the  defign  of  it  upon  man's 
;  better  difguifed  than  it  was  formerly.     To  praife  a 

his  face,  was  very  common  among  the  ancients :  con- 
j  humility  to  be  a  virtue  particularly  required  of 
ms,  I  have  often  wondered  how  the  fathers  of  the 

could  fuffer  thofe  acclamations  and  applaufes,  that 
lade  to  them  whilft  they  were  preaching ;  and  which, 

fome  of  them  fpoke  againft  them,  many  of  them  ap- 

have  been  extremely  fond  of. 

Human  nature  is  always  the  fame ;  where  men  ex- 
mfelves  to  the  utmoft,  and  take  uncommon  pains,  that 
n,d  wafte  the  fpirits,  thofe  applaufes  are  very  reviviggp** 
liers  who  fpoke  againft  them,  fpuke  chiefly  againft  the 
fthem.  ^ 

It  muft  havflbeen  very  odd  to  hear  people  bawling 
often  the  greateft  part  of  an  audience  did,  Sopbos^  di- 

non  poteji  melius^  mirabiliter^  acriteVy  itigcxm^t :  xVve^ 
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told  the  preachers  likewife  that  they  were  orthodox,  ani 
fometimes  called  them,  apoftolus  decimus  tertius. 

Cleo.  Thefe  words  at  the  end  of  a  period  might  have  paf- 
fed,  but  the  repetitions  of  them  were  often  fo  loud  and  fo  gf- 
neral,  and  the  noife  they  made  with  their  hands  and  fwt, 
fo  difturbing  in  and  out  of  feafon,  that  they  could  not  hear 
a  quarter  of  the  the  fermon  ;  yet  feveral  fathers,  owned  that  it 
was  highly  delightful,  and  foothing  human  frailty. 

Hor.  The  behaviour  at  churches  is  more  decent,  as  it  is 
now. 

Clco.  Since  paganifm  has  been  quite  extinft  in  the  oM 
wcllern  world,  tlic  zeal  of  Chriltians  is  much  diminiflied  ifrom 
what  it  was,  when  they  had  many  oppofers:  the  Mi'antof 
fervency  had  a  great  hand  in  abolifhing  that  fadiion. 

Hor.  But  whether  it  was  the  fafhion  or  not,  it  muft  alwaji 
have  been  fliocking, 

Cleo.  Do  you  think,  that  the  repeated  acclamations,  the 
clapping,  flumping,  and  the  mod  extravagant  tokens  of  ap. 
plaufe,  that  are  now  ufed  at  our  feveral  theatres,  were  ever 
Ihocking  to  a  favourite  ador ;  or  that  the  huzzas  of  the 
mob,  or  the  hideous  fliouts  of  foldiers,  were  ever  fliocking  to 
perfons  of  the  highell  diilinclion,  to  whofe  honour  they  weic 
made  ? 

Hor.  I  have  known  princes  that  v/cre  very  much  tired 
with  them. 

Cleo.  When  they  had  too  much  of  them;  but  nevcrat 
firfl:.  In  working  a  machine,  we  ought  to  have  regard  to 
the  rtrengtli  of  its  frame:  limited  creatures  are  not  fulbcpti- 
h!c  of  infuiite  dchght ;  therefore  we  fee,  th:it  a  pleafure  pro- 
traded  beyond  its  due  bounds  becomes  a  pain  :  but  where 
the  cuiloin  of  the  country  ib  not  broken  in  upon,  no  noiic, 
that  is  pali)al)ly  uiade  in  our  praiie,  and  which  we  may  heat 
wilh  decency,  can  ever  be  ungrateful,  if  it  do  not  outsail  a 
reafonablc  time;  but  there  is  no  cordial  fo  fovereign,  that  it  ■ 
may  nc^t  become  oficnfive,  by  being  taken  to  exccfs. 

Hor,  And  the  iwecter  and  more  delicious  liquors  are,  the 
fooner  tlicv  become  fullome,  and  the  Ids  fit  thev  are  to  fit  bv- 

Cleo,  y  cjur  iimilc  is  not  amifs ;  and  tlie  iame  acclamation^ 
that  are  ravilhing  to  a  man  at  firil,  and  perhaps  continue  to 
giv;^  liiin  an  uiil'peahable  delight  ]br  eight  or  nine  minute^i 
may  beci^mc  more  modcr.:tely  plcaling,  indiilbrent,  cloyinfi* 
troublefome,  and  even  \o  ohcniiye  a^  lo  create  pain,  all  i^ 
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ft'than  three  hours,  if  they  were  to  continue  fo  long  with- 
it  intermiflion. 

Hor.  There  muft  be  great  witchcraft  in  founds,  that  they 
lould  have  fuch  different  effeds  upon  us,  as  we  often  fee 
ley  have. 

Cleo.  The  pleafure  we  receive  from  acdamations,  is  not  in 
le  hearing ;  but  proceeds  from  the  opinion  we  form  of  the 
aufe  that  produces  thofe  founds,  the  approbation  of  others. 
Lt  the  theatres  all  over  Italy  you  have  heard,  that,  when  the 
rhole  audience  demands  filcnce  and  attention,  which  there 
s  an  eftablifhed  mark  of  benevolence  and  applaufe,  the  noife 
hey  make  comes  very  near,  and  is  hardly  to  be  xliftinguifli- 
d  from  our  hiffing,  which  with  us  is  the  plaineft  token  of 
Liflike  and  contempt :  and  without  doubt  the  cat-calls  to  af- 
ront  Fauftina  were  far  more  agreeable  to  Cozzoni,  than  the 
npft  .artful  founds  Hie  ever  heard  from  her  triumphant  rival. 

/for.  That  was  abominable  J 

Cleo.  The  Turks  ftiow  their  refpe<fts  to  their  foVereigns  by 
I  profound  filence,  which  is  ftridly  kept  throughout  the  fe- 
raglio,  and  ftill  more  religioufly  obferved  the  nearer  you 
::ome  to  the  Sultan's  apartment. 

Hor.  This  la,tter  is  certainly  the  politer  way  of  gratifying 
[>ne*s  pride. 

ClcQ.  All  that  depends  upon  mode  and  cuftom. 

Hor.  But  the  offerings  that  are  made  to  a  man's  pride  in 
Blence,  may  he  enjoyed  without  the  lofs  of  his  hearing,  which 
the  other  cailnot. 

Cleo.  That  is  a  trifle,  in  the  gratification  of  that  paflion : 
Wc  never  enjoy  higher  pleafure,  from  the  appetite  we  would 
indulge,  than  when  we  feel  nothiug  from  any  other. 

Hor.  But  filence  exprefles  greater  homage,  and  deeper  ve- 
Tieration,  than  noife. 

C\eo.  It  is  good  to  footh  the  pride  of  a  drone  ;  but  an  ac- 
tive man  loves  to  have  that  paliion  roufed,  and  as  it  were 
kept  awake,  whilflt  it  is  gratilied;  and  approbation  from 
\  noife  i^  more  .unqueftionable  than  the  other :  however,  I  will 
I  not  determine  between  them  ;  much  may  be  laid  on  both 
\  fides.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  uiiid  founds,  to  llir  up  men 
I  to  noble  aftions,  with  great  i'uccefs ;  and  the  filence  obferved 
*  pmong  the  Ottomans  has  kept  them  very  well  in  the  flavilh 

fubmiffion  which  their  fovercigns  require  of  them:  perhaps; 

the  one  dees  better  where  abfolute  power  is  lodged  in  one 
»  peribn,  and  the  other  where  there  is  fome  Ihow  of  Uh^^vj. 
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Both  are  proper  tools  to  flatter  the  pride  of  man,  when  they 
are  iinderilood  and  made  ufe  of  as  fuch.  1  have  known  a 
very  brave  man  ufed  to  the  fhouts  of  war,  and  highly  de- 
lighted  with  loud  appluufc,  be  very  angry  with  his  butler, 
for  making  a  little  rattling  with  his  plates. 

Hor.  An  old  aunt  of  mine  the  other  day  turned  away  a 
very  clever  ftrllow,  for  not  walking  upon  his  toes  ;  and  I 
muil  own  myfelf,  that  the  (lamping  of  footmen,  and  all  un- 
mannerly loudnefs  of  fcrvants,  are  very  ofienlive  to  me; 
though  I  never  entered  into  the  reari>n  of  it  before  now.  In 
our  lull  converfation,  when  you  dofcribed  the  fymptomsof 
felf- liking,  and  what  the  behaviour  would  be  of  an  uncivi- 
lized man,  you  named  laughing:  1  know  it  is  one  of  the 
characlerilUcs  of  our  fpecies ;  pray  do  you  take  that  to  bo 
like  wife  the  refult  of  pride? 

Cleo.  liobbes  is  of  that  opinion,  and  in  mod  inftanccsit 
might  be  deiived  from  thence;  but  there  are  fome  pheno- 
mena not  to  be  explained  by  that  hypothefis;  thereforcl 
W'Hild  choofe  to  fay,  that  laughter  is  a  mechanical  motion, 
which  we  aie  naturally  thrown  into  when  we  are  unaccount- 
ably pleafed.  VV^hL'n  our  pride  is  feelingly  gratified;  when 
wc  hear  or  lee  any  thii  g  which  we  admire  or  approve  of;  or 
when  we  aie  indiilyinji  any  otlier  pallion  or  appetite,  and 
the  realiii  why  we  are  plcafcd  IceHib  to  be  jull  and  worthy, 
we  arc  then  tur  iVum  lauL^liing  :  but  when  things  or  actions 
arc  odd  and  out  of  the  way,  and  liai;pen  to  pltafe  us  when 
we  can  give  no  juil  reul(,n  why  they  Ihould  do  fo,  it  is  then, 
generaliy  i'pcaking,  that  they  make  us  laugh. 

//c7.  1  \v(;uld  rather  fide  with  what  you  laid  wasHobtes's 
opinion:  for  the  things  wc  comnjcnly  lauc:;h  at  are  fuch  as 
are  lome  v,jy  or  other  mortifying,  unbecoming,  or  preju- 
dicial to  others. 

C.to,  But  w  hat  will  you  fay  to  tickling,  which  will  make 
an  inf: mt  hiugh  that  is  deaf  and  blind  ? 

Hfjr.  Can  you  account  for  that  by  jour  fyftem  ? 
Cido,  Not  to  my  fati'^faclion  ;  but  1  will  tell  you  what 
mii^ht  be  fdid  for  it.  We  know  by  experience,  that  the 
Tiioothtr,  the  loiter,  and  the  more  fenfible  the  Ikin  is,  the 
more  tickliih  pcilons  are,  geneially  fpeaking  :  we  know  like- 
wife,  th  It  things  rough,  Iharp,  and  hard,  w  hen  they  touch 
the  Ikin,  are  difpleaiing  to  us,  even  beiore  they  give  pain; 
■a  id  rhat,  tjn  ihe  contrary,  every  thing  applied  to  the  fkin 
that  is  foft  and  fmooth,  and  not  otherwile  ollenlive,  is  de- 
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lightfui.  it  is  poflible  that  gentle  touches  being  impreCed 
on  feveral  nervou^  filaments  at  once,  every  one  of  them  pro- 
ducing a  pleafing  fenfation,  may  create  that  confufed  plea- 
fure  which  is  the  occafion  of  laughter. 

Hor.  But  how  came  you  to  think  of  mechanic  motion,  in 
the  pleafure  of  a  free  agent  ? 

Cleo.  Whatever  free  agency'  we  may  pretend  to  in  the 
forming  of  ideas,  the  efFed  of  them  upon  the  body  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  will.     Nothing  is  more  direclly  oppofite  to 
laughing  than  frowning :  the  one  draws  wrinkles  on  the  fore- 
head, knits  the  brows,  and  keeps  the  mouth  fliut :  the  other 
does  quite  the  reverfe ;  exporrigere frojitem,  y<^u  know,  is  a 
Latin  phrafe  for  being  merry.    In  fighing,  the  mufcles  of  the 
belly  and  bread  are  pulled  inward,  and  the  diaphragm  is 
pulled  upward  more  than  ordinary  ;  and  we  feem  to  endea- 
vour, though  in  vain,  to  fqueez^  and   comprefs  the   heart, 
Whilft  we  draw  in  our  breath  in  a  forcible   manner ;  and 
when,  in  tlmt  fqueezing  pofture,  we  have  taken  in  as  much 
air  as  we  can  contain,  we  throw  it  out  with  the  fame  vio- 
lence we  fucked  it  in  with,  and  at  the  fame  time  give  a  fud-  ' 
den  relaxation  to  all  the  mufcles  we  employed  before.    Na- 
ture certainly  defigned  this  for  fomething  in  the  labour  for 
•  felf.prefervation  which  fhe  forces  upon  us.     How  mechani- 
tally  do  all  creatures  that  can  make  any  found,  cry  out,  and 
complain  in  great  afflidlions,  as  well  as  pain  and  imminent 
danger !  In  great  torments,  the  efforts  of  nature  are  fo  vio- 
lent that  way,  that,  to  difappoint  her,  and  prevent  the  dif- 
covery  of  what  we  feel  by  founds,  and  which  Ihe  bids  us 
make,  we  are  forced  to  draw  our  mouth  into  a  purfe,  or  elfe 
fuck  in  our  breath,  bite  our  lips,  or  fqueeze  them  clofe  to- 
gether, and  ufe  the  moft  effectual  means  to  hinder  the  air 
from  coming  out.     In  grief  we  figh,  in  mirth  we  laugh :  in 
the  latter  little  flrefs  is  laid  upon  the  refpiration,  and  this  is 
performed  with  lefs  regularity  than  it  is  at  any  other  time  ; 
all  the  mufcles  without,  and  every  thing  within  feel  loofe, 
and  feem  to  have  no  other  motion  than  what  is  communi- 
cated to  them  by  thfe  convulfive  fliakes  uf  laughter. 

Hor.  I  have  feen  people  laugh  till  they  loft  all  their 
(brengtb. 

Qeo  How  much  is  all  this  the  reverfe  of  what  we  obferve 
in  fighing !  When  pain  or  depth  of  woe  make  us  cry  out,  the 
mouth  is  drawn  lound,  or  at  lealt  into  an  oval;  the  lips  are 
thrufted  forward  without  touching  eacbk  alYvei,  ^xid:  x\\^ 
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tongue  is  pulled  in,  which  is  the  reafon  that  all  nationSp  when 
they  exclaim,  cry,  Oh  I 

Hor.  Why  pniy  1 

CIlv,  Becaufc  whilft  the  meuth,  lips,  and  tongue,  remain 
in  thofe  portures,  they  can  found  no  other  vowel,  and  no 
confonant  dX  all.  In  li'ughing,  the  lips  are  pulled  backhand 
llraii^ed  to  draw  the  mouth  in  its  fulled  length. 

Hor.  I  would  not  have  you  lay  a  great  ftrefs  upon  that, 
for  it  is  the  fame  in  weepnig,  which  is  an  undoubted  fign  of 
forrow. 

Cleo.  In  great  atUiaions,  where  the  heart  is  opprefled,  and 
anxieties  which  we  endeavour  to  refill,  few  people  can  weep; 
bat  when  they  do,  it  removes  the  oppreffion,  and   fenfiblj 
relieves  tl^m  :  for  then  their  refiftance  is  gone ;  and  weep- 
ing in  dillrefs  is  not  fo  much  a  fign  of  forrow  as  it  is  an  indi- 
cation  that  we  can  bear  our  forrow  no  longer ;  and  therefore 
it  is  counted  unmanly  to  weep,  becaufe  it  feems  to  give  up 
our  ftrength,  and  is  a  kind  of  yielding  to  our  grief.     But  the 
ucUon  of  weeping  itfelf  is  not  more  peculiar  to  grief  than  it  is 
to  joy  in  adult  people  ;  and  there  are  men  who  Ihow  great 
fortitude  in  aflliclions,  and  bear  thegreateft  misfortunes  with 
dry  eyes,  that  will  cry  heartily  at  a  moving  fcene  in  a  play. 
Some   are  eaiily  wrought  upon  by   one  thing,  others  are 
f()0»cr  alVcded   with  another;  but  whatever  touches  us  fo 
forcibly,  as   to  overu  helm  the   mind,  prompts  us  to  weep, 
iiiul  is  the  mechanical  caufe  of  tears  ;  and  therefore,  bcfides 
i;ricf,  joy,  and  l)ity,  there  are  other  things  no  way   relating 
to  ourleivcs,  that  may  have  this  etfcct  upon  us ;  I'uch  as  the 
}claii(»ns  of  furprilin:^  events  and  faddcn  turns  of  Providence 
in  behalf  of  merit ;  inllanccs  of  hcroiim,   of  generolity  ;  in 
Jcve,  in  friend ihip  in  an  en<.*my  ;  (.-r  the  hearing  or  reading 
of  n  )ble  thouL!.licsand  ibntimcnts  of  humanity  ;  more  efpeci- 
a!ly  if  rhcfc  thinj^s  are  c(  nveycd  to  usfuddenly,  in  an  agree- 
able u^anner,  an  J  i:nlu(jkcd  for,  as  well  as  lively  exprellions. 
\V<*  ihall  obfcrve,  likewifc,  that  ncme  are  more  fubjert  tothis 
Irailry  of  iheddinj;  icais  on  iuch  i'cicign  accounts,  than  per- 
i'ons  (/f  ini»\nuity  aa  I  4'.. 1.1:  appixhcnlic^M  ;  and  thofe  among 
thciii  that  are  moil  bcn^:voj.ont.  generous,  and  open-hearted; 
v.'hcrLMs,  the  dull  aiui  iuijjid,  the  cruel,  fcllllh,  and  defigning, 
are  very  feldom  tioubLci  with   it.     Weeping,   rheiX^forc,  ift 
earncil,  is  al.vays  a  iuiL'  and  invc*luntary  dem(;nllration  that 
foiuetiiin«j:  ilvikcs  and  o\cicomes  the  mind,  whatever  that  be 
uhicii  alicctb  it.     \\  c  liad  likewifc,  that  outward  violence. 
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as  fharp  winds  and  fmoke,  the  effluvia  of  onioris,  and  other 
volatile  falts,  &c.  have  the  fame  effed  upon  the  external 
fibres  of  the  lachrymal  duds  and  glands  that  are  expofed, 
which  the  fudden  fwellinpj  and  preflTure  of  the  fpirits  has 
upon  thofe  within.  The  Divine  Wifdom  is  in  nothing  more 
confpicuous  than  in  the  infinite  variety  of  living  creatures 
of  different  conftrudlion ;  every  part  of  them  being  contrived 
with   ftupendous  Ikill,  and  fitted  with  the  utmoll  accuracy 
for  the  difl'erent  purpofes  they  were  dcfigned  for.  The  human 
body,  above  all,  is  a  mod  aftonifliing  mailer  piece  of  art : 
the  anatomiil  may  have  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  bones 
and  their  ligaments,  the  mufcles  and  their  tendons,  and  be 
able  to  diflecl  every  nerve  and  every  membrane  with  great 
exadlnefs  ;  the  naturalift,  likewife,  may  dive  a  great  way  into 
the  inward  economy,  and  difiercnt  fymptoms  of  health  and 
iicknefs :  they  may  all  approve  of,  and  admire   the  curi- 
ous machine  ;  but  no  man  can  have  a  tolerable  idea  of  the . 
contrivance,  the  art,  and  the  beauty  of  the  workmanfliip 
itfelfy  even  in  thofe  things  he  can  fee,  without  being  like- 
wife  verfed  in  geometry  and  mechanics. 

Hon  How  long  is  it  ago  that  mathematics  were  brought 
into  phyfic  ?  that  art,  I  have  heard,  is  brought  to  great  cer- 
tainty by  them. 

C/eo.  What  you  fpeak  of  is  quite  another  thing.     Mathe- 
matics never  had,  nor  ever  can  have,  any  thing  to  do  with 
phyfic,   if  you  mean  by  it  the  art  of  curing  the  fick.     The 
llrudlure  and  motions  of  the  body,  may  perhaps  be  mecha- 
nically accounted  for,  and  all  fluids  are  under  the  laws  of 
hydroftatics ;  but  we  can  have  no  help  from  any  part  of  the 
mechanics  in  the  difcovery  of  things,  infinitely  remote  from 
fight,  and  entirely  unknown  as  to  their  fliapes  and  bulks- 
Phyficians,  with  the  reft  of  mankind,  are  wholly  ignorant  of 
the  firft  principles  and  conftituent  parts  of  things,  in  which 
all  the  virtues  and  properties  of  them  confift  ;  and  this,  as 
well  of  the  blood  and  other  juices  of  the  body,  as  the  fimples, 
and  confequently  all  the  medicines  they  make  ufe  of.  There 
is  no  art  that  has   Icfs  certainty   than  theirs,  and  the  molt 
valuable  knowledge  in  it  arifes  from  obfervation,  and  is  fuchg 
as  a  man  of  parts  and  application,  who  Las  fitted  himfelf  for 
that  ftudy,  can  only  be  poifcfled  of  after  a  long  and  judici- 
ous experience.     But  the  pretence  to  mathematics,  or  the 
'     wfcfulnefs  of  it  in  the  cure  ofdifcafcs,  is  a  cheat,  and  as  at- 
wnt.a  piece  of  quackery  as  a  flage  and  a  Merry- Andrew. 

Bb  4 
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Hor.  But  (ince  there  is  fo  much  (kill  difplayed  in  the  bonef^ 
mufcles,  and  groiler  parts,  is  it  not  reafonable  to  think, 
that  there  is  no  lefs  art  bellowed  on  thofe  that  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  lenfes? 

Cko.  I  nowife  doubt  it :  Microfcopes  have  opened  a  new 
world  to  us,  and  I  am  far  from  thinking,  that  nature  fhould 
leave  ofl'her  work  where  we  can  trace  her  no  further.  I  am 
perluaded  that  our  thoughts,  and  the  aflfedions  of  the  mind, 
have  a  more  certain  and  more  mechanical  influence  upon  fe- 
veral  parts  of  the  body  than  has  been  hitherto  or,  in  all  hu- 
man probability,  ever  will  be  difcovered.  The  vifible  cfiWl 
they  have  on  the  eyes  and  mufcles  of  the  face,  mull  Ihow  the 
leaft  attentive  the  reafon  I  have  for  this  aflertion.  When 
in  mens  company  we  are  upon  our  guard,  and  would  preferve 
our  dignity,  the  lips  are  flmt  and  the  jaws  meet ;  the  mufcles 
of  the  mouth  are  gently  braced,  and  the  reft  all  over  the 
face  are  kept  firmly  in  their  places :  turn  away  from  thcfe 
into  another  room,  where  you  meet  with  a  fine  young  lady 
that  is  afthble  and  eafy  ;  immediately,  before  you  think  on 
it,  your  countenance  will  be  ftrangely  altered;  and  without 
being  confcious  of  having  done  any  thing  to  your  face,  you 
will  have  quite  another  luok  ;  and  every  body  that  has  ob- 
ferved  you,  will  difcover  in  it  more  iweetnefs  and  lefs  feveri- 
ty  than  you  had  the  mo;ricnt  before.  When  we  fufler  the 
lower  jaw  to  link  down,  the  mcnith  opens  a  little  :  if  in  this 
poll  arc  vvc  look  Itraight  before  us,  without  fixing  our  eyes  on 
iiny  thing,  we  may  imitate  the  countenance  of  a  natural ;  by 
dropping,  as  it  were,  our  features,  and  laying  no  ftrefs  on 
any  mufclc  of  the  f;tc:e.  Inhmts,  before  they  have  learned 
to  fwaliow  their  1  pit  tic,  generdlly  keep  their  mouths  open, 
and  are  always  diivclling  ;  in  them,  before  they  fhow  any 
undcrlUindii.;?:,  and  v.  hihl  it  is  yet  very  confufed,  the  mufcles 
of  the  face  are,  as  it  wtre,  relaxed,  the  lower  jaw  falls  down, 
and  the  fibres  of  the  lips  are  unbraced ;  at  leall,  thefe  phe- 
nomena we  obferve  in  them,  during  that  time,  more  often 
than  we  do  afterwards.  In  extreme  old  age,  when  people 
begin  to  doat,  thofc  lyniptoms  return;  and  in  m oft  idiots 
they  continue  to  be  oblcrvcd,  as  long  as  they  live :  Hence 
it  is  that  we  fjy,  tliut  a  man  wants  a  fiabbering-bib,  when 
he  beliaves  very  liiiily,  or  talks  like  a  natural  fooL  When 
we  reflect  on  all  this,  on  the  one  hand,  and  coniider  on  ihe 
other,  that  none  are  lefs  prone  to  anger  than  idiots,  and 
no  creatures   are  lefs   afieclcd  with  pride,    1   would  alk, 
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there  is  not  fome  degree  of  felf-liking,  that  me- 
ly  influences,  and  feems  to  affifl  us  in' the  decent 
of  our  faces. 

I  cannot  refolve  you ;  what  I  know  very  well  is, 
thefe  conjeftures  on  the  mechanifm  of  man,  I  find 
erftanding  very  little  informed  :  I  wonder  how  we 
on  the  fubjedt. 

You  inquired  into  the  origin  of  rifibility,  which  no- 
n  give  an  account  of,  with  any  certainty  ;  and  in 
es  every  body  is  at  liberty  to  make  guefles,  fo  they 
conclufions  from  them  to  the  prejudice  of  any  thing 
labliftied.     But  the  chief  defign  I  had  in  giving  you 
digefted  thoughts,  was  to  hint  to  you,  how  really 
lus  the  works  of  nature  are ;  I  mean,  how  replete 
:  every  where,  with  a  power  glaringly  confpicuous, 
incomprehenfible  beyond  all   human   reach;  in 
demonftrate,  that  more  ufeful  knowledge  may  be 
I  from  unwearied  obfervation,  judicious  experience, 
aing  from  fad:s  a  pq/ieriori,  than  from  the  haughty  at- 
)f  entering  into  firft  caufes,  and  reafoning  a  priori.   I 
believe  there  is  a  man  in  the  world  of  that  fagacity, 
s  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  a  Ipring- 
that  he  would  ever  find  out  by  dint  of  penetration 
fe  of  its  motion,  if  he  was  never  to  fee  the  infide :  but 
liddling  capacity  may  be  certain,  by  feeing  only  the 
that  its  pointing  at  the  hour,  and  keeping  to  time, 
from  the  exadnefsof  fome  curious  workmanfhip  that 
and  that  the  motion  of  the  hands,  what  number  of 
bever  it  is  communicated  by,  is  originally  owing  to 
ng  elfe  that  firft  moves  within.     In  the  fame  manner 
Ture,  that  as  the  effefts  of  thought  upon  the  body  are 
e,  feveral  motions  are  produced  by  it,   by  contaft, 
ifequently  mechanically:  but  the  parts,  the  inftru- 
which  that  operation  is  performed  with,  are  fo  im- 
r  far  remote  from  our  fenfes,  and  the  fwiftnefs  of  the 
s  fo  prodigious,  that  it  infinitely  lUrpailes  our  capacity 
:  them. 

But  is  not  thinking  the  bufincfs  of  the  foul?  What 
:hanifmito  do  with  that  1 

The  foul,  whillt  m  the  body,  cannot  be  faid  to  think, 
ife  than  an  architect  is  faid  to  build  a  houle,  where  the 
:ers,  bricklayers,  8cc.  do  the  work,  which  he  ch'^lks 
I  iuperintends* 
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Hor.  Which  part  of  the  brain  do  you  think  the  foiil 
more  immediately  lodged  in  ;  or  do  you  take  it  to  b 
fufed  through  the  whole  ? 

Cleo.  I  know  nothing  of  it  more  than  what  I  hav( 
you  already. 

Hor.  I  plainly  feel  that  this  operation  of  thinking  is 
bour,  or  at  leaft  fomething  that  is  tranfadling  in  my 
and  not  in  my  leg  nor  my  arm  :  what  infight  or  real  k 
ledge  have  we  from  anatomy  concerning  it  ? 

Cleo.  None  at  all  a  priori :  the  moft  confummate 
tomift  knows  no  more  of  it  than  a  butcher's  apprentice, 
may  admire  the  curious  duplicate  of  coats,  and  clofe  eir 
dery  of  veins  and  arteries  that  environ  the  brain  :  but 
difleding  it  we  have  viewed  the  feveral  pairs  of  nerves, 
their  origin,  and  taken  notice  of  fome  glands  of  vi 
fliapes  and  fizes,  which  differing  from  the  brain  in  fubft 
could  not  but  rufli  in  view ;  when  thefe,  I  fay,  have 
taken  notice  of,  and  dillinguiflied  by  different  names,  fo 
them  not  very  pertinent,  and  lefs  polite,  the  beft  nati 
muft  acknowledge,  that  even  of  thefe  large  vifible  parts 
are  but  few,  the  nerves  and  blood-veffels  excepted,  a 
ufe  of  which  he  can  give  any  tolerable  gueffes :  but 
the  myfterious  ftruclure  of  the  brain  itfelf,  and  the  mor 
ftrule  economy  of  it,  that  he  knows  nothing;  but  tha 
whole  fcems  to  be  a  medullary  fubflance,  compadtly  trea 
up  in  inrinite  millions  of  imperceptible  cells,  that,  difpol 
an  unconceivable  order,  are  cUiilered  together  in  a  per 
ing  variety  of  folds  and  windings.  He  will  add,  per 
that  it  is  reafonable  to  think  this  to  be  the  cap;icious  c: 
quer  of  human  knowledge,  in  which  the  taithriil  fenies  c 
iite  the  va(l  trcafure  of  images,  conltantly,  as  througli 
organs  they  receive  them  ;  that  it  is  the  office  in  whicl 
fpirits  are  Ibparated  from  the  blood,  and  afterwards  fubl 
and  volatilized  into  particles  hardly  corporeal ;  and  thii 
mott  minute  of  thefe  are  always,  either  feiuching  for,  0 
rioufly  difpoling  the  ima<*cs  retained,  and  ihooting  thr 
the  infinite  meanders  oftliat  wc^nderful  fubihince,  en 
themfelvcs,  v/itliout  cea'inj,  in  that  inexplicable  perl 
ance,  the  contemplation  of  which  fills  the  moft  exalted  g 
with  ainazcmcnt. 

Nor.  Thefe  arc  very  airy  conjectures  ;  but  nothing  < 
this  can  be  proved  :  The  fmallnefs  of  the  parts,  you  wil 
is  the  rcafon  3  but  if  greater  improvements  were  made  u 
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tic  glailes,  and  microfcopes  could  be  invented  that  magnifi- 
ed obje<5l»  three  or  four  millions  of  times  more  than  they  do 
now,  then  certainly  thofe  minute  particles,  fo  immenfely  re- 
mote from  the  fenfesyou  fpeak  of,  might  be  obfcrved,  if  that 
urbich.  does  the  work  is  corporeal  at  all. 

Cleo.  That  fuch  improvements  are  impofliblc,  is  demon- 
.fti^ble ;  but  if  it  was  not,  even  then  we  could  have  little  help 
fiom  anatomy.     The  brain  of  an  animal  cannot  be  looked 
;  and  fearched  into  wliihl  it  is  alive.     Should  you  take  the 
;lDain  fprihg  out  of  a  watch,  and  leave  the  barrel  that  con- 
tained it  (landing  empty,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  find  out 
what  it  had  been  that  made  it  exert  itfelf,  whilft  it  (bowed 
the  time.     We  might  examine  all  the  wheels,  and  every 
other  part  belonging  either  to  the  movement  or  the  motion, 
and,  perhaps,  find  out  the  ufe  of  them,  in  relation  to  the 
taming  of  the  hands ;  but  the  firft  caufe  of  this  labour  would 
Rmain  a  myftery  for  ever. 

Hor.  The  main  fpring  in  us  is  the  foul,  which  is  immate- 
lial  and  immortal :  but  what  is  that  to  other  creatures  that 
have  a  brain  like  ours,  and  no  fuch  immortal  fubfiance  dif- 
tinft  from  body  ?  Do  not  you  believe  that  dogs  and  horfes 
think? 

Cko.  I  believe  they  do,  though  in  a  degree  of  perfedlion 
&r  inferior  to  us. 

Hor.  What  is  it  that  fuperintends  thought  in  them?  where 
muft  we  look  for  it  ?  which  is  the  main  fpring  ? 
C/eo.  I  can  anfwer  you  no  otherwife,  than  life. 
Hor.  What  is  life? 

Cleo.  Every  body  underflands  the  meaning  of  the  word, 
though,  perhaps,  nobody  knows  the  principle  of  life,  th^t 
part  which  gives  motion  to  all  the  reft. 

Hor.  Where  men  are  ceitdin  that  the  truth  of  a  thing  is 
not  to  be  known,  they  will  always  differ,  and  endeavour  to 
impoie  upon  one  another. 

Cleo.  Whilft  there  are  fools  and  knaves,  they  will ;  but  I 
have  not  impofed  upon  you  :  what  I  faid  of  the  labour  of  the 
brain,  1  told  you,  was  a  conjedlure,  which  I  recommend  no 
ferther  to  you  than  you  fliall  think  it  probable.     You  ought 
to  expedl  no  demonftration  of  a  thing,  that  from  its  nature 
*  can  admit  of  none.     When  the  breath  is  gone,  and  the  cir- 
culation ceafed,  the  infide  of  an  animal  is  vaftly  diflerent 
.  from  what  it  was  whilft  the  lungs  played,  and  the  blood  and 
juices  were  in  full  motion  through  every  part  of  it*    Yov\ 
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have  feen  thofe  engines  that  raife  water  by  the  help  of  nrcj 
the  ileam  you  know,  is  that  which  forces  it  up;  it  is  as  ira- 
pofllble  to  lee  the  volatile  particles  that  perform  the  labour 
of  the  brain,  v;hen  the  creature  is  dead,  al  in  the  engine  it 
would  be  to  fee  the  fteam  (which  yet  does  all  the  wovk% 
when  the  fire  is  out  and  the  water  cold.  Yet  if  this  engine 
was  fliDwn  to  a  man  when  it  was  not  at  work,  and  it  was  ex- 
plained to  him,  which  way  it  raifed  the  water,  it  would  be  a  \ 
ftrange  incredulity,  or  great  duUnels  of  apprehenfion,  not  to 
believe  it ;  if  he  knew  perfedly  well,  that  by  heat,  liquids 
may  be  rarified  into  vapour. 

Hon  But  do  not  you  think  there  is  a  difference  in  foulsj 
and  are  they  all  equally  good  or  equally  bad  ? 

Cico.  We  have  fome  tolerable  ideas  of  matter  and  motion: 
or,  at  Icall,  of  what  we  mean  by  them,  and  therefore  we  may 
form  ideas  of  things  coi-poreal,  though  they  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  fenfes ;  and  we  can  conceive  any  portion  of 
matter  a  thoufand  times  lefs  than  our  eyes,  even  by  the  help 
of  the  belt  microfcopes,  are  able  to  fee;  it :  but  the  foul  is  al- 
together incomprehenfible,  and  we  can  determine  but  little 
about  it,  that  is  not  revealed  to  us.  1  believe  that  the  differ- 
ence of  capacities  in  men,  depends  upon,  and  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  difference  there  is  between  them,  either  in  the  1 
fabric  itlclf,  that  is,  the  greater  or  leffer  exaclnefs  in  the  com-  I 
poiiirc  of  their  frame,  or  elfe  in  the  ufe  that  is  made  of  it. 
The  brain  of  a  child,  newly  born,  is  charte  blancfje  ;  and, 
as  YOU  have  hinted  very  jultly,  we  have  no  ideas,  which  we 
arc  not  obhf^cd  ibr  to  our  fenfes.  1  make  no  queftion,  but 
tha':  ill  this  rummaging  of  the  fpirits  through  the  brain,  in 
hunting  after,  joining,  feparating,  changing,  and  compound- 
ing- of  iucas  V.  iih  inconceivable  fwiftntfs,  under  the  fiiperin- 
tendcncy  of  the  fuul,  the  aclion  of  thinking  confifls.  The 
bfll  thing,  therefore,  we  can  do  to  infants  after  the  firft 
montli,  IxMides  Reeling  i.nd  keeping  them  from  harm,  istu 
malvL'  ihcm  t:ike  in  ideas,  beginning  by  tlie  two  moll  ufeful  ^ 
fenfes,  the  lic;ht  and  h.earing  ;  and  d:i'pofe  them  to  fct  about 
this  labour  of  the  bruin,  and  l>y  cnirexiimple  encourage  them 
to  imitute  iis  in  thinking  ;  which, on  tlieir  fide,  is  very  poor- 
ly pcribrmcd  at  firll:.  Therefore  the  more  an  infant  in 
health  is  talked  to  and  jumbled  about,  the  better  it  is  for  it, 
at  Icali,  for  the  liril  two  years  :  and  for  its  attendance  in  this 
early  educati(U),  tg  the  wif:^il  matron  in  the  world,  1  would 
prefer  an  aclive  young  wench,  whofe  tongue  never  Hands 
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HiH,  that  (hould  run  about,  and  never  ceafe  diverting  and 
playing  with  it  whilft  it  was  awake ;  'cir.d  wher'=*  pp'.»plc  can 
ifiord  it,  two  or  three  of  them,  to  relieve  one  another  when 
they  are  tired,  are  better  than  one. 

Hot.  Then  you  think  cliildren  reap  great  benefit  from  the 
nonfenlical  chat  of  nurfcs? 

Cho.  It  is  of  ineftimable  ufe  to  them,  and  teaches  them  to 
think,  as  well  as  fpcak,  much  feoncr  and  better,  than  with 
equal  aptitude  of  parts  they  would  do  without.  The  bufi- 
nefs  is  to  make  them  exert  thole  faculties,  and  keep  infants 
continually  employed  about  them ;  for  the  time  which  is 
loft  then,  is  never  to  be  retrieved. 

Hor.  Yet  we  feldom  remember  any  thing  of  what  we  faw 
or  heard,  before  we  were  two  years  old :  then  what  wx)uld  be 
iloft,  if  children  fhould  not  hear  all  that  impertinence? 

Geo.  As  iron  is  to  be  hammered  whilll  it  is  hot  and  duc- 
tile, fo  children  are  to  be  taught  when  they  are  young  :  as 
the  flefti  and  every  tube  and  membrane  about  them,  are  then 
tenderer,  and  will  yield  fooner  to  flight  impreflions,  than  af- 
ter\i'ards  ;  fo  many  of  their  bones  are  but  cartilages,  and  the 
brain  itfelf  is  much  fofter,  and  in  a  manner  fluid.  This  is  the 
reafon,  that  it  cannot  fo  well  retain  the  images  it  receives,  as 
it  docs  afterwards,  when  the  fubftance  of  it  comes  to  be  of  a 
better  confidence.  But  as  the  firll  images  are  loft,  fo  they 
are  continually  fucceeded  by  new  ones ;  and  the  brain  at 
firft  ferves  ^s  a  flate  to  cypher,  or  a  fampler  to  work  upon. 
What  infants  fliould  chiefly  learn,  is  the  performance  itl'clf, 
the  excrcife  of  thinking,  and  to  Contract  a  habit  of  difpofing, 
and  with  eafe  and  agility  managing  the  images  retained,  to 
the  purpofe  intended ;  which  is  never  attained  better  than 
whilft  the  matter  is  yielding,  and  the  organs  are  moft  flexible 
and  fupple.  So  they  but  exercife  themlclves  in  thinking  and 
fpeaking,  it  is  no  matter  what  they  think  on,  or  what  they 
fay,  that  is  inofienfive.  .  In  fprightly  infants,  we  foon  fee  by 
their  eyes  the  eflforts  they  are  making  to  imitate  us,  before 
they  are  able ;  and  that  they  try  at  this  exercife  of  the  brain, 
and  make  eflTays  to  think,  as  well  as  they  do  to  hammer  out 
words,  we  may  know  from  the  incoherence  of  their  adions, 
and  the  ftrange  abfurdities  they  utter :  but  as  there  are  more 
degrees  of  thinking  w-ell,  than  there  are  of  fpeaking  plain, 
the  firft  is  of  the  greateft  confequence. 

Hor.  1  w^onder  you  fliould  talk  of  teaching,  and  lay  fo 
;reat  a  ftrefs  on  a  thing  that  conies  fo  naturally  to  us,  as 


or  more  plainly  perceptible  in  perlons,  than  a  happy  d 
ty  of  thinking.     Two  men  may  have  equal  knowled^ 
yet  the  one  ihall  fpeak  as  well  off-hand,  as  the  other 
tcr  two  hours  (ludy. 

Hon  1  tajce  it  for  granted,  that  no  man  would  flu 
hours  for  a  fpeech,  if  he  knew  how  to  make  it  in  lei 
therefore  I  cannot  fee  what  reafon  you  have  to  fupp( 
fuch  perfons  to  be  of  equal  knowledge. 

Cleo,  There  is  a  double  meaning  in  the  word  h 
which  you  feem  not  to  attend  to.  There  is  a  great 
cnce  between  knowing  a  violin  when  you  fee  it,  and 
ing  how  to  play  upon  it.  The  knowledge  .1  fp 
is  of  the  firft  fort;  and  if  you  conlider  it  in  tha 
you  muft  be  of  my  opinion ;  for  no  ftudy  can  fete 
thing  out  of  the  brain  that  is  not  there.  Suppofe  yoi 
ceive  a  (fiort  epiftle  in  three  minutes,  which  anothe 
can  make  letters  and  join  them  together  as  faft  as 
felf,  is  yet  an  hour  about,  though  both  of  you  write  th 
thing,  it  is  plain  to  me,  that  the  flow  perfon  knows  aj 
as  you  do  ;  at  leafl:  it  does  not  appear  that  he  knows  le 
has  received  the  fame  images,  but  he  cannot  come  at 
or  at  leaft  not  difpofe  them  in  that  order,  fo  foon  as  y( 
When  we  fee  two  exercifes  of  equal  goodnefs,  either  ii 
or  verfe,  if  the  one  is  made  ex  tempore,  and  we  are  fur 
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Gko.  So  it  may  be  in  part :  but  there  are  men  of  prodi- 
gious reading,  that  have  hkewife  great  memories,  who  judge 
11,  and  feldom  fay  any  thing  a  propos,  or  fay  it  when  it  is  too 
late.  Among  the  belluones  librorurn,  the  cormorants  of  books, 
there  are  wretched  reafoners,  that  have  canine  appetites,  and 
no  digeftion.     What  numbers  of  learned  fools  db  we  not 
meet  with  in  large  libraries ;  from  whofe  works  it  is  evident, 
that  knowledge  muft  have  lain  in  their  heads,  as  furniture  at 
an  upholder's;  and  the  treafure  of  the  brain  was  a  burden  to 
them  inftead  of  an  ornament!  All  this  proceeds  from  a  de- 
feft  in  the  faculty  of  thinking;  an  unlkilfulnefs,  and  want 
of  aptitude  in  managing,  to  the  bed  advantage,  the  ideas  we 
have  received.     We  fee  others,  on  the  contrary,  that  have 
very  fine  fenfe,  and  no  literature  at  all.     The  generality  of 
women  are  quicker  of  invention,  and  more  ready  at  repartee, 
than  the  men,  with  equal  helps  of  education ;  and  it  is  fur- 
prifing  to  fee,  what  a  confiderable  figure  fome  of  them  make 
in  converfation,  when  we  confider  the  finall  opportunities 
thfey  have  had  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

Hor.  But  found  judgment  is  a  great  rarity  among  them. 

C!fo.  Only  for  want  of  praftice,  application,  and  alliduity. 
Thinking  on  abftrufe  matters,  is  not  their  province  in  life  j 
and  as  the  ftations  they  are  commonly  placed  in  find  them 
other  employment;  but  there  is    no  labour  of  the  brain 
which  women  are  not  as  capable  of  performing,  at  leaft  as 
well  as  the  men,  with  the  fame  afliftance,  if  they  fet  about, 
and  perfevere  in  it :  found  judgment  is  no  more  than  the 
refult  of  that  labour  :  he  that  ufes  hinifelf  to  take  things  to 
pieces,  to  compare  them  together,  to  confider  them  abftradl- 
iy  and  impartially ;    that  is,  he  who  of  two   propofitions 
he  is  to   examine   feems  not  to  care  which  is   true ;    he 
that  lays  the  whole  ftrefs  of  his  mind  on  every  part  alike, 
and  puts  the  fame  thing  in  all  the  views   it  can   be  feen 
in:  he,  I  fay,  that  employs himfelf  moft  often  in  this  exercife, 
is  moft  likely  ceteris  paribus  to  acquire  what  we  call  a  found 
judgment.     The  workmanfliip  in  the  make  of  women  feems 
to  be  more  elegant,  and  better  finiflied  :  the  features  are 
more  delicate,  the  voice  is  fweeter,  the  whole  outfide  of  them 
is  more  curioufly  wove,  than  they  are  in  men;  and  the  dif- 
ference in  the  Ikin  between  theirs  and  ours  is  the  fame,  as 
there  is  between  fine  cloth  and  coarfe.     There  is  no  reaion 
^0  imagine,  that  nature  (hould  have  been  more  ncgledful  tjf 
them  out  of  fight,  than  (he  Jias  where  we  can  trace  her ;  and 
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not  have  taken  the  fame  care  of  them  in  the  formation,  of 
tlie  brain,  as  to  the  nicety  of  the  ftruclure,  and  fuperior  ac-j 
curacy  in  the  fabric,  which  is  fo  vifible  in  the  reft  of  their  1 
frame. 

Hor.  Beauty  is  their  attribute,  as  ftrength  is  ours. 

Clco.  How  minute  J'ocver  thofe  particles  of  the  brain  are,  I 
that  contain  the  fcveial  images,  and  are  affifting  in  the  ope- 
ration  or  thinking,  there  mull  be  a  difierence  in    the  juft- 
nefs,  the  fymmctry,  and   exadnefs  of  them  between  one 
pciion  and  anuthcr,  as  well  as  there  is  in  the  grofler  parts: 
wirat  the  woiiicn  excel  us  in,  then,  is  the  goodnefs  of  thein- 
flruisicnr,  cirlicr  in  the  harmony  or  phablenefsof  the  organs^ 
which  mull  be  very  m«iterial  m  the  art  of  thinking,  and  is 
the  only  iliit.g  tiiiit  dellrves  the  name  of  natural  parts,  fincc 
the  aptiLiide  1  have  fpoke  of,  depending  upon  exercife,  is  no* 
toiiuiiliy  acquired. 

ihf .  As  tile  v.c»kman(hip  in  the  brain  is  rather  more  cu- 
rious m  women  than  it  is  in  men,  fo,  in  flieep  and  oxen, 
do;.'-»  iMul  holies,  1  iuppofe  it  is  inlinitely  coarfer. 

Ul'o.  \\  •.'  ii-.ve  no  leafon  to  think  otherwife, 

Hor.  Vvx  afuT  all,  that  felf,  that  part  of  us  that  wills  and 
whiles,  th  *L  chool'es  one  thing  rather  than  another,  rauft  be 
iw:'i\\vn''\\\  :  i'or  if  it  is  matier,  it  muft  either  be  one  fingle 
pir.iclj.  vvhieh  i  van  almolt  leel  it  is  not,  or  a  corabinatiou 
oi  iuaiiv,  .'  h:ch  is  iiiore  tlian  inconceivable. 

Luo,  1  cio  not  Cicuy  \'.  hat  you  lay  ;  and  that  the  principle 
ot'th'>ught  'did  ;i':[>on  is  uiexplicable  in  all  creatures  I  have 
hinied  c*heady  :  ii-n  iis  bein^i;  mcorporcal  does  not  mend  the 
matter,  as  to  ilie  iiiijicui('\  ot  explaining  or  conceiving  it. 
That  there  mull  be  a  mutual  contact  between  this  principle, 
wh.,tever  it  is,  and  the  body  itfelf,  is  what  we  are  certain  of 
a  p'Jht  ijri ;  and  a  reciprocal  acTion  upon  ecch  other,  between 
an  j-umateiial  iubilance  and  n:atter,  is  as  incomprehenlible 
to  human  capacity,  as  that  thought  fliould  be  the  refult  of 
matter  and  motion. 

Hor.  Ihough  many  other  animals  feem  to  be  endued 
will:  thoU:;,lir,  iliere  is  no  creature  we  are  acquainted  with, 
belides  nam,  that  Ihows  or  leems  Lo  feel  a  confcioufnefs  of 
his  t hulking. 

Ch'O.  It  li  not  eafy  to  determine  what  inftinfts,  properties^ 
or  capacities  other  creatures  are  either  pollelied  or  deftitute 
of,  when  iliofe  (lualifications  fall  not  under  our  fcnfes :  But 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  principal  and  moft  neceflary 
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irts  6f  the  machine  are  lefs  elaborate  in  animals,  that  attain 
\  all  the  perfeftion  they  are  capable  of  in  three,  four,  five, 
•  fix  years  at  furtheft,  than  they  are  in  a  creature  that  hard- 
comes  to  maturity,  its  full  growth  and  flrength  in  five  and 
;enty.  The  confcioufnefs  of  a  man  of  fifty,  that  he  is  the 
me  man  that  did  fuch  a  thing  at  twenty,  and  was  once  the 
)y  that  had  fuch  and  fuch  mafiers,  depends  wholly  upon 
e  memory,  and  can  never  be  traced  to  the  bottom :  I 
can,  that  no  man  remembers  any  thing  of  himfelf,  or  what 
IS  tranfadled  before  he  was  two  years  old,  when  he  was  but 
novice  in  the  art  of  thinking,  and  the  brain  was  not  yet 
SL  due  confiilence  to  retain  long  the  images  it  received: 
Lit  thi^  remembrance,  how  far  foever  it  may  reach,  gives  us 
>  greater  furety  of  ourfelves,  than  we  fliould  have  of  ano- 
ler  that  had  been  brought  up  with  us,  and  never  above  a 
cck  or  a  month  out  of  fight.  A  mother,  when  her  fon  is 
lirty  years  old,  has  more  reafon  to  know  that  he  is  the 
me  whom  flie  brought  into  the  world  than  himfelf;  and 
Lch  a  one,  who  daily  minds  her  fon,  and  remembers  the  al- 
orations  of  his  features  from  time  to  time,  is  more  certain  of 
im  that  he  was  not  changed  in  the  cradle,  than  fiie  can  be 
fherielf.  So  that  all  we  can  know  of  this  confcioufnefs,  is, 
lat  it  conflfts  in,  or  is  the  refult  of  the  running  and  rumma- 
ing  of  the  fpirits  through  all  the  mazes  of  the  brain,  and 
icir  looking  there  for  fads  concerning  ourfelves  :  He  that 
as  loft  his  memory,  though  otherwife  in  perfeft  health, 
annot  think  better  than  a  fool,  and  is  no  more  confcious 
liat  he  is  the  fame  he  was  a^year  ago,  than  he  is  of  a  man 
rhom  he  has  known  but  a  fortnight.  There  are  feveral  de- 
rees  of  lofing  our  memory ;  but  he  who  has  entirely  loft  it  - 
ecomes,  ipjofadoy  an  idiot. 

Hor.  I  am  confcious  of  having  been  the  occafion  of  our 
ambling  a  great  way  from  the  fubjedl  we  were  uppn,  but  I 
io  not  repent  of  it :  What  you  have  faid  of  the  economy  of 
he  brain,  and  the  mechanical  influence  of  thought  upon 
he  grofler  parts,  is  a  noble  theme  for  contemplation  on  the 
nfinite  unutterable  wifdom  with  which  the  various  inftinfts 
ffe  fo  vifibly  planted  in  all  animals,  to  fit  them  for  the  re- 
pcftive  purpoles  they  were  defigned  for ;  and  every  appe- 
^e  is  fo  wonderfully  interwove  with  the  very  fubttance  of 
4eir  frame.  Nothing  could  be  more  feafonable,  after  you 
liad  fliowed  me  the  origin  of  politenefs,  and  i a  the  manage- 
Daent  of  feif-liking,  let  forth  the^  excellency  of  our  fpecies 

Cc 


rton\  that  has  laid  open  to  us  the  nature  and  ufcft 
felf-liking,  all  the  rcll  of  the  paffions  may  eafily  be  a 
ed  for,  and  become  intelligible.  It  is  evident,  that 
ccflTaries  of  life  (land  not  every  where  ready  diftied  li; 
all  creatures ;  therefore  they  have  inftinfts  that  prom 
to  look  out  for  thofe  neceflaries,  and  teach  them 
come  at  them.  The  zeal  and  alacrity  to  gratify  the 
tites,  is  always  proportioned  to  the  ftrength,  and  th< 
of  force  with  which  thofe  inftinfts  work  upon  eve 
ture  :  But,  conlidering  the  difpofition  of  things  upo 
and  the  multiplicity  of  animals  that  have  all  their  ow 
to  fupply,  it  muft  be  obvious,  that  thefe  attempts  i 
tures,  to  obey  the  different  calls  of  nature,  will  be  o 
pofed  and  fruftrated,  and  that,  in  many  animals,  thej 
feldom  meet  with  fuccefs,  if  every  individual  was  not 
with  a  pallion,  that,  fummoning  all  his  ftrength,  infpi 
with  a  tranfporting  eagernefs  to  overcome  the  obfta< 
hinder  him  in  his  great  work  of  felf-prefervation.  1 
lion  I  defcribe  is  called  anger.  How  a  creature  pol 
this  pallion  and  felf-liking,  when  he  fees  others  enj< 
he  wants,  Ihould  be  afFedled  with  envy,  can  likewii 
myftery.  After  labour,  the  moft  favage,  and  the  mc 
ftrious  creature  feeks  reft  :  Hence  we  learn,  that  all 
are  furniflied.  more  or  lefs.  with  a  love  of  eafe :  Exerti 
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that  among  the  more  perfedl  animals,  thofe  of  the  fame  fpe- 
cies  have  a  capacity,  on  many  occafions,  to  make  their  wants 
known  to  one  another ;  and  wcare  Aire  of  fcveral,  not  only 
that  they  uaderiland  one  another,  but  likewife  that  they 
may  be  made  to  underftand  us.  In  comparing  our  fpecies 
with  that  of  other  animals,  when  we  confider  the  make  of 
man,  and  the  qualifications  that  are  obvious  in  him,  his  fu- 
perior  capacity  in  the  faculties  of  thinking  and  refledling  be- 
yond other  creatures,  his  being  capable  of  learning  to  fpeak, 
and  the  ufefulnefs  of  his  hands  and  fingers,  there  is  no  room 
to  doubt,  that  he  is  more  fit  for  fociety  than  any  other  ani- 
mal we  know. 

Hon  Since  you  wholly  rejeft  my  Lord  Shaftfl^ury's  fyf- 
,  tem,  L-wifli  you  would  give  me  your  opinion  at  large  con- 
^  ceming  fociety,  and  the  fociablenefs  of  man ;  and  1  will 
;    hearken  to  you  with  great  attention. 

^       Cleo.  The  caufe  of  fociablenefs  in  man,  that  is,  his  fitnefs 

r    for  fociety,  is  no  fuch  abftrufe  matter :  A  perfon  of  middling 

^  capacity,  that  has  fome  experience,  and  a  tolerable  know- 

I    ledge  of  human  nature,  may  foon  find  it  out,  if  his  defire  of 

^   knowing  the  truth  be  fincere,  and  he  will  look  for  it  without 

'    prepoflcffion ;    but  mod  people  that  have   treated  on  this 

fubjecfl,  had  a  turn  to  ferve,  and  a  caufe  in  view,  which 

they  were  refolved  to  maintain.     It  is  very  unworthy  of  a 

philofopher  to  fay,  as  Hobbes  did,  that  man  is  bom  unfit 

for  fociety,  and  allege  no  better  reafon  for  it,  than  the  inca- 

'   pacity  that  infants  come  into  the  world  with ;  but  fome  of 

his  adverfaries  have  as  far  overfhot  the  mark,  when  they 

aflerted,  that  every  thing  which  man  can  attain  to,  ought  to 

L  be  cfteemed  as  a  caufe  of  his  fitnefs  for  fociety. 

Hor.  Bi;t  is  there  in  the  mind  of  man  a  natural  aflfedion, 
that  prompts  him  to  love  his  fpecies  beyond  what  other  ani- 
mals have  for  theirs ;  or,  are  we  born  with  hatred  and  aver- 
fion,  that  makes  us  wolves  and  bears  to  one  another? 

Cleo.  I  believe  neither.  From  what  appears  to  us  in  hu- 
man affairs,  and  the  works  of  nature,  we  have  more  reafon 
to  imagine,  that  the  defire,  as  well  as  aptnefs  o(  man  to  aflb- 
ciate,  do  not  proceed  from  his  love  to  others,  than  we  have 
to  believe  that  a  mutual  affection  of  the  planets  to  one  ano- 
ther, fuperior  to  what  they  feel  to  liars  more  remote,  is  not 
the  tme  caufe  why  they  keep  always  movmg  together  in  the 
femefolarfyftem, 

Cc    2 
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Hor.  You  do  not  believe  that  the  ftars  have  any  love  foi 
one  unother,  I  am  fure  :  Then  why  more  reafon  ? 

Cleo.  Becaufe  there  are  no  phenomena  plainly  to  contra- 
dicl  this  love  of  the  planets  ;  and  we  meet  with  thoufands 
every  day  to  convince  us,  that  man  centres  every  thing  in 
bimlelf,  and  neither  loves  nor  hates,  but  for  his  own  fake. 
Every  individual  is  a  little  world  by  itfelf,  and  all  creatures, 
as  far  as  their  underftanding  and  abilities  will  let  them,  en- 
deavour to  make  that  felf  happy  :  This,  in  all  of  them,  is  the 
continual  labour,  and  fccms  to  be  the  whole  defign  of  life. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  in  the  choice  of  things,  men  muft  be 
determined  by  the  perception  they  have  of  happinefs ;  and 
no  perfon  can  commit,  or  fct  about  an  adion,  which,  at  that 
then  prefent  time,  feems  not  to  be  the  bed  to  him. 

Hor.  What  will  you  then  fay  to,  video  nieliora  proboque, 
deteriora  fequor  ? 

Cleo.  That  only  (hows  the  turpitude  of  our  inclinations. 
But  men  may  fay  what  they  pleafe  :  Every  motion  in  a  free 
agent,  which  he  does  not  approve  of,  is  either  convulfive,  or 
it  is  not  his ;  I  fpcak  of  thofe  that  are  fubjeiSl  to  the  will. . 
When  two  things  are  left  to  a  perfon's  choice,  it  is  a  demon- 
ilration  that  he  thinks  that  moll  eligible  which  he  choofes, 
how  contradictory,  impertinent,  or  pernicious  foever  his  rea- 
fon for  choofing  it  may  be  :  Without  this,  there  could  be  no 
voluntary  fuicide  ;  and  it  would  be  injuftice  to  puniih  men 
for  their  crimes. 

Hot\  1  believe  every  body  endeavours  to  be  pleafed  ;  but  it 
is  inconceivable  that  creatures  of  the  fame  fpecies  fliould  differ 
fo  much  from  one  another,  as  men  do  in  their  notions  of 
pleafure;  and  that  fome  of  them  Ihould  take  delight  in  what 
is  the  greatell  averiion  to  others :  All  aim  at  happinefs ;  but 
the  quellion  is,  Where  is  it  to  be  found  ? 

Cieo.  It  is  with  complete  felicity  in  this  world,  as  it  is  with 
tlie  philofopher's  (lone  :  Both  have  been  fought  after  many 
diifercnt  ways,  by  wife  men  as  well  as  fools,  though  neither 
of  them  has  been  obtained  hitherto  :  But  in  fearching  after 
cither,  diligent  inquirers  have  often  Humbled  by  chance  on 
ufeful  difcovcries  of  thin^<^s  they  did  not  look  for,  and  which 
luiman  fagacity,  labouring  with  delign  a  priori,  never  would 
have  detected.  Multitudes  of  our  fpecies  may,  in  any  habi- 
table part  of  the  globe,  aflill  one  another  in  a  common  de- 
fence, and  be  raifed  into  a  politic  body,  in  which  men  fliall 
live  comfortably  together  for  many  centuries,  without  being 
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:quainted  with  a  thoufand  things,  that  if  known,  would 
ircry  one  of  them  be  inftrumental  to  render  the  happinefs 
fthe  public  more  complete,  according  to  the  common  no- 
ons men  have  of  happinefs.  In  one  part  of  the  world,  we 
ave  found  great  and  flourifhing  nations  that  knew  nothinjg 
:  Ihips ;  and  in  others,  traffic  by  fea  had  been  in  ufe  above 
vo  thoufand  years,  and  navigation  had  received  innumer- 
ble  improvements,  before  they  knew  how  to  fail  by  the 
elp  of  the  loadftone  :  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  allege  this 
iece  of  knowledge,  either  as  a  reafon  why  man  firft  chofe 
>  go  to  fea,  or  as  an  argument  to  prove  his  natural  capacity 
3r  maritime  affairs.  To  raife  a  garden,  it  is  neceflary  that 
/e  fhould  have  a  foil  and  a  climate  fit  for  that  purpofe. 
^hen  we  have  thefe,  we  want  nothing  befides  patience,  but 
he  feeds  of  vegetables  and  proper  culture.  Fine  walks  and 
:anals,  ftatues,  fummer-houfes,  fountains,  and  cafcades,  are 
;reat  improvements  on  the  delights  of  nature ;  but  they  arc 
lot  eflential  to  the  exiltence  of  a  garden.  All  nations  mull 
liave  had  mean  beginnings ;  and  it  is  in  thofc,  the  infancy  of 
them,  that  the  fociablenefs  of  man  is  as  confpicuous  as  it  can 
be  ever  after.  Man  is  called  a  fociable  creature  chiefly  for 
two  reafons :  Firft,  becaufe  it  is  commonly  imagined  that  he 
b  naturally  more  fond  and  defirous  of  fociety,  than  any  other 
creature.  Secondly,  becaufe  it  is  manifeft,  that  aflbciating 
in  men  turns  to  better  account  than  it  poflibly  could  do  in 
other  animals,  if  they  were  to  attempt  it. 

Hor.  But  why  do  you  fay  of  the  firft,  that  it  is  commonly 
imagined ;  is  it  not  true  then  ? 

Qeo.  I  have  a  very  good  reafon  for  this  caution.  AU  men 
bom  in  fociety,  are  certainly  more  defirous  of  it  than  any 
other  animal ;  but  whether  man  be  naturally  fo,  that  is  a 
queftion  :  But,  if  he  was,  it  is  no  excellency,  nothing  to  brag 
of:  The  love  man  has  for  his  eafe  and  fecurity,  and  his  per- 
petual defire  of  mefiorating  his  condition,  muft  be  futficient 
motives  to  make  him  fond  of  fociety,  concerning  the  neceC- 
fitous  and  helplefs  condition  of  his  nature. 

Hor.  Do  not  you  fall  into  the  fame  error,  which,  you  fay, 
Hobbes  has  been  guilty  of,  when  you  talk  of  man's  necefli- 
tous  and  helplefs  condition  ? 

Cleo,  Not  at  all ;  I  fpeak  of  men  and  women  full  grown ; 
^nd  the  more  extenQve  their  knowledge  is,  the  higher  their 
quality,  and  the  greater  their  pofleffions  are,  the  nore  neceC 
fitous  and  helplofs  the/  are  in  thjeir  nature.     A.  tvot^wvwv  cS^ 
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twenty-five  or  thirty  thoufand  pounds  a-year,  that  has  three 
or  four  coaches  aAd  fix,  and  above  fifty  people  to  ferve  him, 
is  in  his  perfon  confidered  fingly,  abftiadb  from  what  he  pc^* 
'iefles,  more  neceffitous  than  an  obfcure  man  that  has  but  fif« 
ty  ~  pounds  a-year,  and  is  ufed  to  'walk  a-fbot ;  fo  a  lady, 
who  nevet  ftuck  a  pin  in  herfelf,  and  is  drelled  and  undrefled 
from  head  to  foot  like  a  jointed  baby  by  her  woman,  and  the 
affiftance  of  another  maid  or  two,  is  a  more  helplefs  creature 
than  doll  the  diary- maid,  who,  all  theVinter  Ipng,  dreffis 
herfelf  in  the  dark  in  lefs  time  than  the  other  bellows  in  pla- 
cing of  her  patches. 

Hur.  But  is  the  defire  of  meliorating  our  condition  which 
you  named,  fo  general,  that  no  man  is  without  it  ? 

Cleo.  Not  one  that  can  be  called  a  fociable  creature ;  and 
I  believe  this  to  be  as  much  a  charaileriitic  of  our  fpecies  ai 
any  can  be  named :  For  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  world,  edu- 
cated in  fociety,  who,  if  he  could  compafs  it  by  wifhing,  would 
not  have  fomething  added  to,  taken  from,  or  altered  in  hit 
perfon,  poflefBons,  circumllances,  or  any  part  of  the  fdcietjr 
he  belongs  to.  This  is  what  is  not  to  be  perceived  in  anj 
creature  but  man ;  whofe  great  induftry  in'  fupplying  what 
he  calls  bis  wants,  could  never  have  been  known  fo  well  as 
it  is,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  unrealbnablenefs,  as  well  ai 
multiplicity  of  his  delires.  From  all  which,  it  is  manifeft, 
that  the  moll  civilized  people  (land  moll  in  need  of  Ibciety, 
and  confequently,  none  lefs  than  favages.  The  fecond  rea- 
fon  for  which  I  faid  man  was  called  fociable,  is,  that  afTocia- 
ting  together  turned  to  better  account  in  our  fpecies  than  it 
would  do  in  any  other,  if  they  were  to  try  it.  To  find  out 
the  realbn  of  this,  we  muft  fearch  into  human  nature  for  fuch 
qualilications  as  we  excel  all  other  animals  in,  and  which 
the  generality  of  men  are  endued  with,  taught  or  untaught: 
But  in  doing  this,  we  Ihould  negled  nothing  that  is  obferv- 
able  in  them,  from  their  mod  early  youth  to  their  eitremc 
old  age.  . 

Hor.  I  cannot  fee  why  you  ufe  this  precaution,  of  taking 
in  the  whole  age  of  man ;  would  it  not  be  fuflicient  to  mind 
thofe  quahfications  which  he  is  poiieffed  of,  when  he  is  come 
to  the  lieiglit  of  maturity,  or  his  greatell  perfedion  ? 

C/eo.  A  coniiderable  part  of  what  is  called  docihty  in  crea^ 
tures,  depends  upon  the  pliablenefs  of  the  parts,  and  their  fit^ 
nels  to  be  moved  with  faciUty,  which  are  either  entirely  loft* 
pr  very  much  impaixed^  when  they  arc  full  grown.  There  i^ 
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) thing  in  which  our  fpecies  fo  far  furpafles  all  others,  than  in 
e  capacity  of  acquiring  the  faculty  of  thinking  and  fpeak- 
g  well :  that  this  is  a  peculiar  property  belonging  to  our 
Lture  is  very  certain,,  yet  it  is  as  manifeft,  that  this  capacity 
mifhes,  when  we  come  to  maturity,  if  till  then  it  has  been 
jgleifted.  The  term  of  life  Ukewife,  that  is  commonly  en- 
yed  by  our  fpecies,  being  longer  than  it  is  in  mod  other  a- 
imals,  we  have  a  prerogative  above  them  in  point  of  time ; 
id  man  has  a  greater  opportunity  of  advancing  in  wifdom, 
lough  not  to  be  acquired  but  by  his  own  experience,  than  a 
reature  that  lives  but  half  his  age,  though  it  had  the  fame 
opacity.  A  man  of  threefcore,  cateris paribus,  knows  bet- 
IX  what  is  to  be  embraced  or  avoided  in  life,  than  a  man  of 
lirty.  What  Mitio,  in  excufing  the  foUies  of  youth,  faid  to 
is  brother  Demea,  in  the  Adelphi,  ad  omnia  alia  JElatefapi* 
xus  redlius^  holds  among  favages,  as  well  as  among  philofo? 
>hers.  It  is  the  concurrence  of  thefe,  with  other  properties, 
hat  together  compofe  the  fociablenefs  of  man. 

Hor.  But  why  may  not  the  love  of  our  fpecies  be  named, 
LS  one  of  thefe  properties  ? 

Cko.  Firft,  becaufcr  as  I  have  faid  already,  it  docs  not  ap- 
)car,  that  we  have  it  beyond  other  animals  :  fecondly,  be- 
raufe  it  is  out  of  the  queftion  :  for  if  we  examine  into  the 
lature  of  all  bodies  politic,  we  fhall  find,  that  no  dependance 
5  ever  had,  or  ft^efs  laid  on  any  fuch  afi'edion,  either  for  the 
railing  or  maintaining  of  them. 

Hor.  But  the  epithet  itfelf,  the  fignification  of  the  word, 
imports  this  love  to  one  another ;  as  is  manifeft  from  the 
contrary.  One  who  loves  folitude,  is  averfe  to  company, 
or  of  a  Angular,  referved,  and  fallen  temper,  is  the  very  re-r 
verfe  of  a  fociabie  man. 

Cko.  When  we  compare  fome  men  to  others,  the  word,  I 

own,  is  often  ufed  in  that  fenfe  :  but  when  we  fpeak  of  a 

quaUty  pecuhar  to  our  fpecies,  and  fay,  that  man  is  a  fociabie 

creature,  the  word  implies  no  more,  than  that  in  our  nature 

we  have  a  certain  fitnefs,  by  which  great  multitudes  of  us  cOr 

Operating,  may  be  united  and  furiued  into  one  body ;  that 

endued  with,  and  able  to  make  ufc  of,  the  llrength,  Ikill  and 

prudence  of  every  individual,  fliall  govern  itfelf,  and  adl  on 

all  emergencies,  as  if  it  was. animated  by  one  foul,  and  acr 

tuated  by  one  will.     I  am  willing  to  allow,  that  among  the 

inotives  that  prompt  man  to  enter  into  Ibciety,  there  is  a  de- 

5rc  which  he  has  naturally  after  company  •,  but  Vv^  \x^s'\\.  tosi 
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his  dwfi  0tke,  In  hopes  of  beiing  the  better  fi>r  it  j  tod  he 
would  never  mSh  for  either  company  or  any  thing  eUe,  but 
for  fome  advantage  or  other  he  propofes  to  him&lf  fxam  iL 
What  I  deny  is,  tihat  man  naturally  has  fuch  a  defirc;  cmt  of 
a  fbndnefs  of  his  fpecies,  fuperior  to  what  other  animals  haw 
for  theirs.  It  is  a  compliment  which  we  commonly  pay  to 
ottrfelves,  but  there  is  no  more  reality  in  it,  than  in  oar  being 
one  another's  humble  fervants ;  and  I  infifl  upon  it,  that  this 
pretended  love  of  our  fpecies,  and  natural  afieOion  we  are 
faid  to  have  for  one  another,  beyond  other  animals,  is  nei*  ] 
ther  inftrumental  to  the  eTe<9ing  of  fodeties,  nor  ever  trufled 
to  in  our  prudent  commerce  with  one  another  when  aflb« 
ci^ted,  any  more  than  if  it  had  no  exiftence.  The  undfrnte* 
ed  balls  of  all  focieties  is  government :  this  truth,  wel}  ex< 
amined  into,  will  fumifh  us  with  all  the  reafons  of  man's  es* 
cellency,  as  to  fociablenefs.  It  is  evident  from  it,  that  ^tm* 
tures,  to  be  raifed  into  a  community,  mud,  in  the  firft  phoe, 
be  goveraahle ;  Xhis  is  a  qualification  that  requires  fear,  and 
fpme  degree  of  underftandmg ;  for  a  creature  not  fufceptlbie 
of  fear,  is  never  to  be  governed ;  and  the  more  feafe  and 
courage  it  has,  the  more  refiradtory  and  unttadable  it  will  be, 
without  the  influence  of  that  uf^ul  paflion :  and  again,  ftsi 
without  underftanding  puts  creatures  only  upon  avoiding  the 
danger  dreaded,  without  coniidering  what  will  become  of 
themfelves  afterwards :  fo  wild  birds  will  beat  out  their 
brains  againft  the  cage,  before  they  will  fave  their  lives  by 
eating.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  being  fubmilfive, 
and  being  governable  j  for  he  who  barely  fubmits  to  ano- 
ther, only  embraces  what  he  diilikes,  to  ihun  wliat  he.diflikes 
more  j  and  we  may  be  very  fubmiffive,  and  be  of  no  ufe  to 
the  perfon  we  fubmit  to :  but  to  be  governable,  implies  an 
endeavour  to  pleafe,  and  a  willingnefs  to  exert  ourfelves  in 
'  behalf  of  the  perfon  that  governs :  but  love  beginning  every 
where  at  home,  no  creature  can  labour  for  others,  and  be 
eafy  long,  whilft  felf  is  wholly  out  of  the  qucflion  :  therefore 
a  preature  is  then  truly  governable,  when  reconciled  to  fub- 
miffion,  it  has  learned  to  conitrue  his  fervitude  to  his  own 
advantage ;  arid  reds  fatisficd  with  the  account  it  finds  for  it- 
ielf,  in  the  labour  it  performs  for  others.  Several  kind  of 
animals  are,  or  may,  with  little  trouble,  be  made  thus  go- 
vernable ;  but  there  is  not  one  creature  fo  tame,  that  it  can 
be  made  to  ferve  its  own  fpecies,  but  man ;  yet  witb9Ut  tbit^ 
J3p  could  nev^  hav?  bcten  niade  fociable^ 
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Hi^.  But  was  not  man  by  nature  deHgned  for  fociety  ? 

Cleo.  We  know  from  revelation  that  man  was  made  for 
(bciety. 

Hot.  But  if  it  had  not  been  revealed,  or  you  had  been  a 
Chtnefe,  or  a  Mexican,  what  would  you  anfwer  me  as  a 
philofopher  ? 

Cleo.  That  nature  had  defigned  man  for  fpciety,  as  fhe 
has  made  grapes  for  wine. 

Hor.  To  make  wine  is  an  invention  of  man,  as  it  is  to  prefs 
(h1  from  (olives  and  other  vegetables,  and  to  make  ropes  of 
hemp. 

Cleo.  And  fo  it  is  to  form  a  fociety  of  independent  multi* 
tudes  ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  requires  greater  fkijl. 

Hor.  But  is  not  the  fociablenefs  of  man  the  work  of  na- 
ture, or  rather  of  the  author  of  nature,  Divine  Providence  ? 

Cleo.  Without  doubt :  But  fo  is  the  innate  virtue  and  pe- 
culiar aptitude  of  every  thing ;  that  grapes  are  fit  to  make 
wine,  and  barley  and  water  to  make  other  liquors,  is  the 
work  of  Providence ;  but  it  is  human  fagacity  that  finds  out 
the  ufes  we  make  of  them  :  all  the  other  capacities  of  man 
likewife,  as  v/ell  as  his  fociablenefs,  are  evidently  derived 
from  God,  who  made  him  :  every  thing  therefore  that  our 
induftry  can  produce  or  compafs,  is  originally  owing  to  the 
Author  of  our  being.  But  when  we  fpeak  of  the  works  of 
nature,  to  diftinguifli  them  from  thofe  of  art,  we  mean  fuch 
as  were  brought  forth  without  our  concurrence.  So  nature, 
in  due  feafon  produces  pcafe  j  but  in  England  you  cannot 
have  them  green  in  January,  without  art  and  uncommon  in- 
duftry. What  nature  defigns,  flie  executes  herfelf :  there 
are  creatures,  of  whom  it  is  vifible,  that  nature  has  defigned 
them  for  fociety,  as  is  moft  obvious  in  bees,  to  whom  Ihc 
has  given  inllinds  for  that  purpofe,  as  appears  from  the  ef- 
fedls.  We  owe  our  being  and  every  thing  elfe  to  the  great 
Author  of  the  univerfe ;  but  as  focieties  cannot  fubfift  with- 
out his  preferving  power,  fo  they  cannot  exift  without  the 
concurrence  of  human  wifdom  :  all  of  them  muft  have  a  de- 
pendance  either  on  mutual  compad:,  or  the  force  of  the 
ftrong  exerting  itfelf  upon  the  patience  of  the  weak.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  works  of  art,  and  thofe  of  nature,  is  fo 
immenfe,  that  it  is  impoflible  not  to  know  them  afunder. 
¥inoy/'ing,  a  priori f  belongs  to  God  only,  and  Divine  Wif- 
dom ads  with  an  original  certainty,  of  which,  what  we  call 
^emonftration,  is  but  an  imperfect  borrowed  copy  c  Awvou^ft. 
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the  works  of  nature,  therefore,  we  fee  no  trials  nor  eflayi ; 
they  are  all  complete,  and  fuch  as  (he  would  have  them,  st 
the  firft  produ<5lion  ;  and,  where  (he  has  not  been  interrupted, 
.  highly  finithed,  be>'und  the  reach  of  our  underftanding,  si 
veil  as  fenles.  Wretched  man,  on  the  contrary  is  fure  of 
nothing,  his  own  exiilence  hot  excepted,  but  firom  reafon- 
ing,  apo/hrhrL  The  cunfequence  of  this  is,  that  the  works 
of  art  and  human  invention  are  ail  very  lame  and  defedivCt 
and  :noft  of  them  pitifully  mean  at  fidl:  our  knowledge  it 
advanced  by  flow  degrees,  and  fome  arts  and  fciences  re- 
quire the  experience  of  many  ages,  before  they  can  be 
brought  to  any  tolerable  peifeAion.  Have  we  any  rea- 
fon  to  imagine  that  the  ibciety  of  bees,  that  fent  forth  the 
firft  fwarm,  made  worfe  wax  or  honey  than  any  of  their  poC* 
terity  have  produced  lince  ?  And  again  the  laws  of  nature  an 
fixed  and  unalterable :  in  all  her  orders  and  regulations  there 
is  a  Itibility,  no  where  to  be  met  with  in  things  of  humaa 
contrivance  and  approbation ; 

Quid  placet  aut  odio  eft,  quod  non  mutabile  credu  ? 

Is  It  probable,  that  amongft  the  bees,  there  has  ever  bcca 
any  other  form  of  government  than  what  every  fwarm  fub- 
niits  to  now  ?  What  an  infinite  variety  of  fpeculations,  what 
ridiculous  fchemcs  have  not  been  propofcd  amongll  men, 
on  the  fubjecl  of  g  jveniment ;  what  diflentions  in  opini- 
on,  and  what  fatal  quaireis  has  it  not  been  the  occafion  of! 
and  which  is  the  bell  loim  of  it,  is  a  queftion  to  this  day  un- 
decided.  The  projeds,  good  and  bad,  that  have  been 
Hated  for  the  benefit,  and  more  happy  eltablifliment  of  foci- 
ety,  are  innumerable  ;  but  how  fliort  lighted  is  our  fagacity, 
how  falhble  human  judgment !  What  has  feemed  highly  ad- 
•vant'igeous  to  mankuid  iu  one  age,  has  often  been  found  to 
be  evidently  detrimental  by  the  fucceeding  ;  and  even  among 
contemporaries,  what  is  revered  in  one  country,  is  the  abo- 
muiation  of  another.  What  changes  have  ever  bees  made 
in  their  furniture  or  architecture  ?  have  they  ever  nyide  cells 
that  were  not  fexangular,  or  added  any  tools  to  thofe  which 
nature  t'urniihed  them  wuh  at  the  beginning?  What  mighty 
ftruclures  have  been  i  aued,  what  prodigious  works  have  been 
pcrh)rii;cd  by  the  great  nations  of  the  world  I  Toward  all 
theie  natuie  h'4S  only  found  materials :  the  quarry  yields 
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arble,  but  it  is  the  fculptor  that  m  ikes  a  ftatue  of  it.  To 
ive  the  inQnite  vanety  of  iron  tools  that  have  been  invented, 
Lture  has  given  us  nothing  but  the  oar,  which  ihe  has  hid 
^  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Hor.  But  the  capacity  of  the  workmen,  the  inventors  of 
ts,  and  thofe  that  improved  them,  has  had  a  great  (hare 
I  bringing  thofe  labours  to  perfection ;  and  their  genius 
ley  had  from  nature. 

Cleo.  So  far  as  it  depended  upon  the  make  of  their  frame, 
le  accuracy  of  the  machine  they  had,  and  no  further;  but 
lis  1  have  allowed  already;  and  if  you  remember  what  I 
ave  fiiid  on  this  head,  you  will  find,  that  the  part  which 
lature  contributed  toward  the  Ikill  and  patience  of  every 
ingle  perfon,  that  had  a  hand  in  thofe  works,  was  very  in- 
loniiderable. 

Hor.  If  1  have  not  mifunderftood  you,  you  would  infinu- 
Lte  two  things  :  Firft,  that  the  titnefs  of  man  for  fociety,  be- 
i^ond  other  animals,  is  fomething  real ;  but  that  it  is  hardly 
perceptible  in  individuals,  before  great  numbers  of  them  are 
loined  together,  and  artfully  managed.  Secondly,  that  this 
real  fomething,  this  fociablenels,  is  a  compound  that  confills 
in  a  concurrence  of  feveral  things,  and  not  in  any  one  pal- 
pable quality,  that  man  is  endued  with,  and  brutes  are  defti- 
tute  of. 

Cko.  You  are  perfedly  right :  every  grape  contains  a  fmall 
quantity  of  juice,  and  when  great  heaps  of  them  are  fqueezed 
together,  they  yield  a  liquor,  which  by  Ikilful  management 
may  be  made  into  wine  :  but  if  we  coniider  how  neceflary 
fermentation  is  to  the  vinolity  of  the  liquor,  I  mean,  how 
cffential  is  it  to  its  being  wine,  it  will  be  evident  to  us,  that 
without  great  impropriety  of  fpeech,  it  cannot  be  faid,  that 
in  every  grape  there  is  wine. 

Hor.  Vinofity,  fo  far  as  it  is  the  effedl  of  fermentation,  is 
adventitious ;  and  what  none  of  the  grapes  could  ever  have 
received  whilft  they  remained  fingle  ;  and,  therefore,  if  you 
Would  compare  the  fociablenefs  of  man  to  the  vinofity  of 
wine,  you  muft  fliow  me,  that  in  fociety  there  is  an  equiva- 
lent for  fermentation ;  I  mean  fomething  that  individual  per- 
fons  are  not  adually  poflefl'ed  of,  whillt  they  remain  fingle, 
and  which  likewife  is  palpably  adventitious  to  multitudes 
when  joined  together ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  fermentation 
^  to  the  juice  of  grapes,  and  as  necelfary  and  efTcntial  to  the 
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completing  of  fociety  as  tliat  is,  that  fame    fermentation, 
to  procure  the  vinofity  of  wine. 

Cko.  Such  an  equivalent  is  demonftrable  in  mutual  com- 
merce :  for  if  we  examine  every  faculty  and  qualification,  from 
and  for  which  we  judge  and  pronounce  man  to  be  a  fociabk 
creature  beyond  other  animals,  we  (hall  find,  that  a  very  con- 
fiderablc,  if  not  the  greateft  part  of  the  attribute  is  acquired, 
and  comes  upon  multitudes,  from  their  converting  with  one 
another.  Fabricando  flUjriJirnus.  Men  become  fociable,  bj 
living  together  in  fociety.  Natural  affedion  prompts  all  mo- 
thers to  take  care  of  the  ofl'spring  they  dare  own;  fo  farai 
to  feed  and  keep  them  from  harm,  whilll  they  are  helplefs: 
but  where  people  are  poor,  and  ^he  women  have  no  leil'uie 
to  indulge  themfelves  in  the  various  expreflions  of  their  fond- 
nefs  for  their  infants,  which  fondling  of  them  ever  increafesi 
they  are  often  very  remifs  in  tending  and  playing  with  them; 
and  the  more  healthy  and  quiet  fuch  children  are,  the  more 
they  are  neglected.  This  want  of  prattHng  to,  and  flirring 
up  the  fpirits  in  babes,  is  often  the  principal  caufe  of  an  in- 
vincible ftupidity,  as  well  as  ignorance,  when  they  are  grown 
up  ;  and  we  often  alcribc  to  natural  incapacity,  what  is  alto- 
gether owing  to  the  neglect  of  this  early  inllrudion.  \Vc 
have  fo  few  examples  of  human  creatures,  that  never  con- 
verfed  with  their  own  fpecies,  that  it  is  hard  to  guefs,  Avhat 
man  would  be,  entirely  untaught ;  but  we  have  good  reafon 
to  believe,  that  the  faculty  of  thinking  would  be  very  im- 
perfect in  fuch  a  one,  if  wc  confider,  that  the  greatelt  doci- 
lity can  be  of  no  ufe  to  a  creature,  whilit  it  has  nothing  to 
hnitate,  nor  any  body  to  teach  it. 

Hor.  Pliilofophers  therefore  are  very  wifely  employed, 
when  they  difcourfc  about  the  laws  of  nature;  and  pretend 
to  determine  what  a  man  in  the  Hate  of  nature  would  think, 
and  which  way  he  would  reatbn  concerning  liimfelf  and  the 
creation,  uiiinltrucled. 

CIco.  Thinking,  and  reafoning  juflly,  as  Mr.  Locke  has 
rightly  obfc^rvcd,  require  time  and  practice.  Thofe  that  have 
not  uLed  thcnifelves  to  thinking,  but  jutt  on  their  prefcnt  ne- 
ceHities,  make  poor  w^ork  of  it,  when  they  try  beyond  that. 
In  remote  parts,  and  fuch  as  are  leall  inhabited,  we  ihall  find 
our  ipccics  come  nearer  the  ftate  of  nature,  tlian  it  does  in 
and  near  great  cities  and  conliderable  towns,  even  m  the  mcll 
civili/xd  nations.  Among  the  molt  ignorant  of  Ibch  people, 
^you  may  learn  the  truth  of  my  aiiertion  ;  talk  to  themabo::i 
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ly  thing,  that  requires  ahftraft  thinking,  and  there  is  not 
le  in  fifty  that  will  underftand  you,  any  more  than  a  horfe 
ould  ;  and  yet  many  of  them  are  ufeful  labourers,  and  cun- 
ing  enough  to  tell  lies  and  deceive.  Man  is  a  rational 
reature,  but  he  is  not  endued  with  reafon  when  he  comes 
ito  the  world ;  nor  can  he  afteAvards  put  it  on  when  he 
leafes,  at  once,  as  he  may  a  garment.  Speech  likewife  is  a 
haradteriflic  of  our  fpecies,  but  no  man  is  born  with  it ;  and 
.  dozen  generations  proceeding  from  two  favages  would  not 
produce  any  tolerable  language ;  nor  have  we  reafon  to  be- 
ieve,  that  a  man  could  be  taught  to  fpeak  after  five-and- 
wenty,  if  he  had  never  heard  others  before  that  time. 

Hor.  The  neceflity  of  teaching,  whilft  the  organs  are  fup. 
>le,  and  eafily  yield  to  impreflion,  which  you  have  fpoke 
)f  before,  1  believe  is  of  great  weight,  both  in  fpeaking  and 
:hinking ;  but  could  a  dog,  or  a  monkey,  ever  be  taught  to 
Fpeak? 

Cleo.  I  believe  not ;  but  I  do  not  think,  that  creatures  of 
mother  fpecies  had  ever  the  pains  beftowed  upon  them,  that 
[bmc  children  have,  before  they  can  pronounce  one  word. 
Another  thing  to  be  conddered  is,  that  though  fome  animals 
perhaps  live  longer  than  we  do,  there  is  no  fpecies  that  re- 
mains young  fo  long  as  ours ;  and  befides  what  we  owe  to 
thefuperior  aptitude  to  learn,  which  we  have  from  the  great 
accuracy  of  our  frame  and  inward  ftrudture,  we  are  not  a  Ut- 
ile indebted  for  our  docility,  to  the  flownefs  and  long  grada- 
tion of  our  increafe,  before  we  are  full  grown  :  the  organs  in 
other  creatures  grow  iliff,  before  ours  are  come  to  half  their 
perfedion. 

Hor.  So  that  in  the  compliment  we  make  to  our  fpecies, 
of  its  being  endued  with  fpeech  and  fociablenefs,  there  is  no 
other  reality,  than  that  by  care  and  indullry  men  may  be 
taught  to  fpeak,  and  be  made  fociable,  if  the  difcipline  be- 
gins when  they  are  very  young. 

Cleo.  Not  otherwife.  A  thoufand  of  our  fpecies  all  grown 
xip,  that  is  above  five-and-tvventy,  could  never  be  made  fo- 
ciable,  if  they  had  been  brought  up  wild,  and  were  all 
Tlrangers  to  one  another. 

Hor.  1  bejieve  they  could  not  be  civilized,  if  their  educa- 
tion began  fo  late. 

Xfeo.  But  I  mean  barely  fociable,  as  it  is  the  epithet  pecu- 
liar to  man ;  that  is,  it  would  be  impoffible  by  art  to  govern 
them,  any  more  than  fo  many  wild  iiorlcs,  unlcib  you  had  two 
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or  tbree  times  that  number  to  watch  and;  keep  them  in  dm. 
Therefore  it  is  highly  probable,  that  moft  focieties,  and  be- 
ginninf^s  of  nations,  were  formed  in  the  manner  Sir  Willian 
Temple  fuppofes  it ;  but  nothing  near  fo  faft :  and  I  wonda 
how  a  man  of  his  unqueftionable  good  fenfe,  could  form  an 
idea  of  juftice,  prudence,  and  wiidom,  in  an  untattgfat  era- 
ture ;  or  think  of  a  civilized  man,  before  there  was  any  crril 
fociety,  and  even  before  men  had  commenced  to  aflbciatc. 

Hon  I  have  read  it,  I  am  fure,  but  I  do  not  remembtf 
what  it  is  you  mean. 

Cleo.  He  is  juft  behind  you ;  the  third  fhelf  from  the  bot- 
torn ;  the  firft  volume :  pray  reach  it  me,  it  is  worth  jbor 
hearing.— It  is  in  his  Eflay  on  Government.  Here  it  is. 
'*  For  if  we  confider  man  multiplying  his  kind  by  the  birdi 
*^  of  many  children,  and  his  cares  by  providing  even  ncceffik 
**  ly  food  for  them,  until  they  are  able  to  do  it  for  themfehes| 
*'  (which  happens  much  later  to  the  generations  of  men,  and 
^  makes  a  much  longer  dependence  of  children  upon  pap 
^  rents,  than  we  can  obferve  among  any  other  creatures) ;  if 
<*  we  confider  not  only  the  cares,  but  the  induftry  be  ii. 
**  forced  to,  for  the  necefiary  fuftenance  of  his  helplefs  brood, 
<*  either  in  gathering  the  natural  fruits,  or  raifing  thofe 
•*  which  are  purchafed  with  labour  and  toil :  if  he  be  forced 
"  for  fupply  of  this  flock,  to  catch  the  tamer  creatures,  and 
"  hunt  the  wilder,  fometimes  to  exercife  his  courage  in  dc- 
"  fending  his  little  family,  and  fighting  with  the  ftrong  and 
favage  beads  (that  would  prey  upon  him,  as  he  does  upon 
the  weak  and  mild) :  if  we  fuppofe  him  difpofing  with  dif* 
*^  cretion  and  order,  whatever  he  gets  among  "his  children, 
"  according  to  each  of  their  hunger  or  need ;  ibmetimeslay- 
"  ing  up  for  to-morrow,  what  was  more  than  enough  for  to- 
"  day ;  at  other  times  pinching  himfelf,  rather  than  fuffering 

"  any  of  them  (hould  want. 

Hor,  This  man  is  no  favage,  or  untaught  creature ;  he  is 
fit  to  be  a  juftice  of  peace. 

C/eo.  Pray  let  me  go  on,  I  fliall  only  read  this  paragraph: 
"  And  as  each  of  them  grows  up,  and  able  to  (hare  m  the 
common  fupport,  teaching  them,  both  by  leflbn  and  ex- 
ample, what  he  is  now  to  do,  as  the  fon  of  his  fiimily,  and 
what  hereafter,  as  the  father  of  another ;  inftrufting  thein 
all,  what  qualities  are  good,  and  what  are  ill,  for  their 
"  health  and  life,  or  common  fociety  (which  will  certainly 
*•  comprehend  whatever  is  generally  elleeraed  virtue  or  vice 
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*  among  men),  cheriftiing  and  encouraging  difpofitions  to 

*  the  good,  disfavouring  and  puniftiing  thofe  to  the  ill :  A  nd 

*  laftly,  among  the  various  accidents  ofhfe,  lifting  up  his 

*  eyes  to  Heaven,  when  the  earth  aflbrds  him  no  relief;  and 

*  having  recourfe  to  a  higher  and  a  greater  n:;ture.  whenever 

*  he  finds  the  frailty  of  his  own:  we  nnift  needs  conclude, 
"  that  the  children  of  this  man  cnnnot  fail  of  being  bred  up 
"  with  a  great  opinion  of  his  wifdom,  his  goodnefs  his  va- 
**  lour,  and  his  piety.  And  if  they  fee  conltant  plenty  in 
"  the  family,  they  believe  well  of  his  fortune  too." 

Hor.  Did  this  man  fpring  out  of  the  earth,  I  wonder,  or 
did  he  drop  from  the  Iky  ? 

Cleo.  There  is  no  manner  of  abfurdity  in  fuppofing . 

Hor.  The  difcuflion  of  this  would  too  far  engage  us :  I 
am  fure,  I  have  tired  you  already  with  my  impertinence. 

Cko.  You  have  pleafed  me  extremely  :  the  queftions  you. 
have  afked  have  all  been  very  pertinent,  and  fuch  as  every 
man  of  fenfe  would  make,  that  had  not  made  it  his  bufineft 
to  think  on  thefe  things:  I  read  that  paflage  on  purpofe  to 
you,  to  make  fome  ufe  of  it;  but  if  you  are  weary  of  thefub- 
jeft,  I  will  not  trefpafs  upon  your  patience  any  longer. 

Hor.  You  miftake  me ;  I  begin  to  be  fond  of  the  fubje<S : 
but  before  we  talk  of  it  any  further,  1  have  a  mind  to  run 
over  that  Effay  again ;  it  is  a  great  while  lincel  read  it :  and 
after  that  I  ftiall  be  glad  to  refume  the  difcourfe;^  the  fooner 
the  better.  I  know  you  are  a  lover  of  fine  fruit,  if  you  will 
dine  with  me  to-morrow,  1  will  give  you  an  ananas. 

Cko.  I  love  your  company  fo  well,  that  I  can  refufe  no  op- 
portunity of  enjoying  it. 

Hor.  A  revbir  then. 

Geo.  Yourfervant. 
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It  excels  every  thing  j  it  is  extremely  rich  without  being 
lufcious,  and  1  know  notliing  to  which  I  can  compare  the 
tafte  of  it :  to  me  it  feems  to  be  a  colledion  of  different  fine 
flavours,  that  puts  me  in  mind  of  feveral  delicious  fruits, 
which  yet  are  all  outdone  by  it. 

Hor.  I  am  glad  it  pleafed  you. 

Cleo.  The  fcent  of  it  likewife  is  wonderfully  reviving.  Ai 
you  was  paring  it,  a  fragrancy,  1  thought,  perfumed  the  room 
that  was  perfeclly  cordial. 

Hor.  The  infide  of  the  rliind  has  an  oilinefs  of  no  dif- 
agreeable  fmcU,  that  upon  handling  of  it  fticks  to  ones 
fingers  for  a  conliderable  time;  for  though  now  1  have  wafti- 
ed  and  wiped  my  hands,  the  llavour  of  it  will  not  be  entirely 
gone  from  them  by  to-morrow  morning. 

Cleo.  This  was  the  third  I  ever  tailed  of  our  own  growth; 
the  produdion  of  them  in  thefe  northern  climates,  is  no  fmall 
inftance  of  human  indullry,  and  our  improvements  in  garden- 
ing. It  is  very  elegant  to  enjoy  the  wholefome  air  jof  tem- 
perate regions,  and  at  the  llimc  time  be  able  to  raife  fruit  to 
its  highell  maturity,  that  luiturally  requires  the  fun  of  the 
Torrid  Zone. 

Hor.  It  is  cafy  enough  to  procure  heat,  but  the  great  art 
confifts  in  finding  out,  and  regulating  the  degrees  of  it  at  plea- 
fure;  without  which  it  would  be  impoilible  to  ripen  an  ananas 
here,  and  to  compafs  this  with  that  exactnefs,  as  it  is  done 
by  the  help  of  thermometers,  was  certainly  a  fine  invention. 

Clvo.  I  do  not  care  to  drink  any  more. 
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ffor.  Juft  as  you  pleafe ;  otherwife  I  was  going  to  name  a 
lalth,  which  would  not  have  come  mal  d  propos. 

Cleo.  Whole  is  that,  pray  ? 

Uor.  I  was  thinking  on  the  man  to  whom  we  are  in  a 
reat  meafure  obliged  for  the  produftion  and  culture  of  the 
xotic,  we  were  fpeaking  of,  in  this  kingdom  ;  Sir  Matthew 
)eckeri  the  firft  ananas  or  pine-apple,  that  was  brought  to 
lerfedlion  in  England,  grew  in  his  garden  jit  Richmond. 

Cleo.  With  all  my  heart ;  let  us  tinifh  with  that ;  he  is  a 
leneficent,  and,  I  believe,  a  very  honed  man. 

Hor.  It  would  not  beeafy  to  name  another,  who,  with  the 
ame  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  capacity  of  getting  mo- 
ley,  is  equally  difinterefted  and  inoffealive. 

Cko,  Have  you  confidered  the  things  we  difcourfed  of 
elterday  ? 

Uor.  1  have  thought  on  nothing  elfe  fince  I  faw  you  :  This 
fiorning  1  went  through  the  whole  Eflay,  and  with  more 
trention  than  I  did  formerly  :  1  like  it  very  well ;  only  that 
ttflage  which  you  read  yefterday,  and  fome  others  to  the 
line  purpofe,  I'cannjt  reconcile  with  the  account  we  have 
f  man's  origin  from  the  Bible:  Since  all  are  dL-lbendanrs  from 
Ldain,  and  confequently  of  Noah  and  his  pofterity,  how 
ame  favages  into  the  world  ?  ^  . 

Cleo.  The  hittory  of  the  world,  as  to  very  ancient  times, 
I  very  imperfedl :  What  devallations  have  been  made  by 
irar,  by  peftilence,  and  by  famine ;  what  diftrels  fome  men 
lave  been  drove  to,  and  how  Itrangely  our  race  has  been, 
ifperled  and  fgattered  over  the  earth  lince  the  flood,  we  do 
lot  know. 

Hor.  .But  perfons  that  are  well  inftrudled  themfelves,  ne- 
er  fail  of  teaching  their  children  ;  and  we  have  no  reafon 
0  thuik,  that  knowing,  civilized  men,  as  the  fons  of  Noah 
i^ere,  fhould  have  negleded  their  otispring ;  but  it  is  alto- 
;ether  incredible,  as  all  are  defcendants  from  them,  that 
acceeding  generations,  inllead  of  increafing  in  experi- 
nce  and  wifdom,  fhould  learn  backward,  and  ilill  more 
nd  more  abandon  their  broods  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  dege- 
lerate  at  lalt  to  what  you  call  the  Itate  of  nature. 

Cleo.  Whether  you  intend  this  as  a  farcafm  or  not,  I  do 
otknow;  but  you  have  railed  no  difficulty  that  can  ren- 
er  the  truth  of  the  facred  hiltury  fufpcdted.  Holy  writ  has 
:quaifited  us  with  the  miraculous  origin  of  our  fpecies,  and 
le  fmali  remainder  of  xt  alter  the  deluge :  But  ii  U  &.t  ixom 


low,  that  man  will  look  upon  his  chitdren  as  his  pro] 
make  fucb  ufe  of  them  as  is  molt  conlillent  with  hi 

Hor.  What  is  the  intereft  of  a  wild  man  thatpu 
thing  with  lleadinefs. 

CUo.  The  demand  of  the  predominant  paflion  foi 
it  lads. 

Hur.  That  may  chanj^e  every  moment,  and  fuel 
would  be  miferably  mana^d. 

Cleo.  That  is  true ;  but  ftill  managed  they  wo 
mean  they  would  be  kept  under,  and  forced  to  d 
they  were  bid,  at  leaft  till  they  were  ftrong  enougl 
Natural  affedlion  would  prompt  a  wild  man  to  love 
rifh  his  child  ;.  it  would  make  him  provide  tbod,  s 
neceHaries  for  his  fon,  till  he  was  ten  or  twelve  j 
or  perhaps  longer :  But  this  affection  is  not  the  on 
be  has  to  gratily  ;  if  his  fon  provokes  him  by  {lut 
or  doing  otherwife  than  he  would  have  him,  this  I* 
pended  ;  and  if  his  difpleafure  be  flrong  enough  ti 
anger,  which  is  as  natural  to  him  as  any  other  pal 
ten  to  one  but  he  will  knock  him  down ;  If  he 
very  much,  and  the  condition  he  has  put  his  fon  i 
his  pity,  his  anger  will  ceafe  ;  and,  natural  afledic 
ing,  he  will  fondle  him  again,  and  he  forry  for  wtu 
done.  Now,  if  we  conlider  that  all  creatures  hati 
deavour  to  avoid  pain,  and  that  benefits  beget  1 
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't!ko.  I  am  afraid  the  profpeft  is  not  fo  clear  yet  as  you 
magine. 

Hor.  Why  fo  ?  The  grand  obftacles  are  removed :  Un- 
aught  men,  it  is  true,  when  they  are  grown  up,  are  never  to 
DC  governed  ;  and  our  fubjeftion  is  never  fincere  where  the 
Cuperiority  of  the  governor  is  not  very  apparent :  Bat  both 
thcfe  are  obviated ;  the  reverence  we  have  for  a  perfon  when 
we  are  young,  is  eafily  continued  as  long  as  we  live ;  and 
where  authority  is  once  acknowledged,  and  that  acknow- 
ledgment well  eftablifhed,  it  cannot  be  a  difBcult  matter  to  go- 
?em.  If  thus  a  man  may  keep  up  his  authority  over  his  child- 
«m,  he  will  da  it  Hill  with  greater  eafe  over  his  grand-child- 
cm  :   For  a  child  that  has  the  lealt  reverence  for  his  parents, 
will  feldom  refufe  homage  to  the  perfon  to  whom  he  fees  his 
fether  pay  it.     Befides,  a  man's  pride  would  be  a  fufficient 
motive  for  him  to  maintain  the  authority  once  gained  ;  andi 
iffome  of  his  progeny  proved  r^fvsL&ovy,  he  would  leave  no 
ftone  unturned,  by  the  help  of  the  rell  to  reduce  the  difo- 
bedient.     The  old  man  being  dead,  the  authority  from  him 
would  devolve  upon  the  eldeft  of  his  children,  and  fo  on. 

Clto.  I  thought  you  would  go  on  too  tall,  if  the  wild 
man  had  underllood  the  nature  of  things,  and  been  endued 
with  general  knowledge,  and  a  language  ready  made,  as 
Adam  was  by  miracle,  what  you  fay  might  have  been  eafy  ; 
but  an  ignorant  creature  that  knows  nothing  but  what  his 
own  experience  has  taught  him,  is  no  more  fit  to  govern 
than  he  is  fit  to  teach  the  mathematics. 

Hon  He  would  not  have  above  one  or  two  children  to  go- 
rem  at  firft  ;  and  his  experience  would  increale  by  degrees, 
is  well  as  his  family.  This  would  require  no  fuch  confum- 
nate  knowledge. 

Geo.  I  do  not  fay  it  would :  An  ordinary  capacity  of  a 
aap  tolerably  well  educated,  would  bt  futCcient  to  begin 
vith  ;  but  a  man  who  never  had  been  rauglit  to  curb  any  of 
lis  paffions,  would  be  very  unfit  for  fuch  a  talk.  He  would 
nake  his  children,  as  focm  as  they  were  able,  aflill  him  in 
;etting  food,  and  teach  them  how  and  v\  here  to  procure  it. 
lavage  children,  as  they  got  ftrength,  would  endeavour  to 
mitate  every  adion  they  fuw  their  parents  do,  and  every 
jund  they  heard  them  make  ;  but  all  the  indruclions  they 
eceived,  would  be  confined  to  things  immediately  neceflary. 
•avage  parents  would  often  take  offence  at  their  children,  as 
[ley  grew  up,  without  a  cauie ;  and  as  thcle  iacic^kd  1% 
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years,  fo  natural  affcclion  would  decreafe  in  the  other.    The 
confequence  would  be,  that  the  children  would  often  fufler 
for  failings  that  were  not  their  own.     Savages  would  often 
dilcover  faults  in  the  conduct  of  what  was  paft ;  but  they 
would  not  be  able  to  ellablifli  rules  for  future  behaviour, 
which  they  would  approve  of  themfelves  for  any  continu- 
ance ;  and  want  of  forefight  would  be  an  inexhauftible  fund 
ifor  changes  in  their  refolutions.     The  favage's  wife,  as  well 
as  himfelf,   would  be  highly  pleafed  to  fee  their  daughters 
impregnated   and  bring  forth;  and  they  would  both  take 
great  dehght  in  their  grand-children. 

Hor.  I  thought,  that  in  all  creatures  the  natural  affeftion 
of  parents  had  been  confined  to  their  own  young  ones. 

Cleo.  It  is  fo  in  all  but  man  ;  there  i^  no  fpecies  but  ours, 
that  are  fo  conceited  of  themfelves,  as  to  imagine  every  thing 
to  be  theirs.  The  defire  of  dominion  is  a  never-failing  con- 
fequence of  the  pride  that  is  common  to  all  men  ;  and  which 
the  brat  of  a  favage  is  as  much  born  with  as  the  fon  of  an 
emperor.  This  good  opinion  we  have  of  ourfelves,  makes 
men  not  only  claim  a  right  to  their  children,  but  likewife 
imagine,  that  they  have  a  great  fliare  of  jurifdiftion  over 
their  grandchildren.  The  young  ones  of  other  animals,  as 
loon  as  they  can  help  themfelves,  arc  free  ;  but  the  authority 
which  parents  pretend  to  have  over  their  children,  never 
ccafes :  l[<nv  general  and  unreafoniil)le  this  eternal  claim  is 
naturallv  in  the  heart  of  man,  we  may  learn  ivoiw  the  laws; 
which,  to  prevent  the  ufurpation  of  parents,  and  refcue  child- 
ern  from  their  dominion,  every  civil  Ibcrerv  is  forced  to 
make ;  limiting  paternal  authority  to  a  certain  term  of  years. 
Our  favag?  pair  would  have  a  double  title  to  their  giaiid- 
children,  from  their  undoubted  pr;;pcrty  in  each  parent  of 
them  ;  and  all  the  progeny  bcini^  fprung  from  th;?ir  own  ions 
and  daughters,  without  intermixture  of  iorcieMi  blood,  they 
would  look  upon  the  whole  race  to  be  ti3eir  niitural  vafiuls; 
and  1  am  perfuadcd,  that  the  more  kno\vlccl;:e  and  capacity 
of  rcafoning  this  tirit  couple  acquirv'd,  the  more  juft  and  un- 
queilionable  their  fovereignty  over  all  their  defcendants 
wo;iid  appear  to  them,  though  they  fnould  live  to  fee  the 
fifth  or  lixth  generation. 

Hor,  Is  it  not  ilrange  that  nature  lliould  fend  us  all  into 
the  world  with  a  viiible  defire  after  government,  and  no  ca- 
pacity for  it  at  all  ? 
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Cko.  What  feems  ftrange  to  you,  is  an  undeniable  inftance 
of  Divine  Wifdom.  For,  if  all  had  not  been  horn  with  this 
defire,  all  muft  have  been  deftitute  of  it ;  and  multitudes 
could  never  have  been  formed  into  focieties,  if  fomc  uf  them 
had  not  been  poflefled  of  this  third  of  dominion.     Creatures 
may  commit  force  upon  themfelvcs,  they  may  learn  to  warp 
their  natural  appetites,  and  divert  them  from  their  proper 
objefts  :  but  peculiar  inftinfts,  that  belong  to  a  whole  Ipe- 
cies,  are  never  to  be  acquired  by  ait  or  difcipline;  and  thofe 
that  are  born  without  them,  mufl:  remain  dellitute  of  them 
for  ever.     Ducks  run  to  the  water  as  foon  as  they  are  hatch- 
ed ;  but  you  can  never  make  a  chicken  fwim  any  more  than 
you  can  teach  it  to  fuck. 

Hor.  I  underftand  you  very  well.  If  pride  had  not  been 
innate  to  all  men,  none  of  them  could  ever  have  been  ambi- 
tious :  And  as  to  the  capacity  of  governing,  experien'ce  (hows 
us,  that  it  is  to  be  acquired  ;  but  how  to  bring  fociety  into 
the  world,  I  know  no  more  than  the  wild  man  himfelf.  What 
you  have  fuggefted  to  me  of  his  unflciUulnefs,  and  want  of 
power  to  govern  himfelf,  has  quite  deftroyed  all  the  hopes  I 
had  conceived  of  fociety  from  this  family.  But  w-ould  reli- 
gion have  no  influence  upon  them  ?  Pray,  how  came  that 
into  the  world  ? 

Cleo,  From  God,  by  miracle. 

Hor.  Qbfcurum  per  obfcvrivs.  I  do  not  underftand  mira- 
cles, that  break  in  upon,  and  fubvert  the  order  of  nature; 
and  I  have  no  notion  of  things  that  come  to  pafs,  en  depit 
de  lyonfens^  and  are  fuch ;  that  judging  from  found  realon 
and  knowm  experience,  all  wife  men  would  think  themfelves 
mathematically  fure  that  they  could  never  happen. 

Cleo.  It  is  certain,  that  by  the  word  miracle,  is  meant  an 
interpofition  of  the  Divine  Power,  when  it  deviates  from  the 
common  courfe  of  nature. 

Hor.  As  when  matters,  eafily  combuftible,  remain  whole 
and  untouched  in  the  midft  of  a  fire  fiercely  burning,  or  lions 
in  vigour,  induftrioufly  kept  hungry,  forbear  eating  what  they 
are  moft  greedy  after.     Thefe  miracles  are  ftrange  things. 

Cko.  They  are  not  pretended  to  be  ctherwife ;  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  imports  it ;  but  it  is  almoll  as  unac- 
countable, that  men  ihoulddifbelieve  them,  and  pretend  to  be 
of  a  religion  that  is  altogether  built  upon  miracles. 

Hor.  But  when  I  alked  you  that  general  queftion,  why  did 
you  confine  yourfelf  to  revealed  religiou? 

D  d  4 
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Cko.  Becaufe  nothing,  in  my  opinion,  deferves  the  name  of 
religion,  that  has  not  been  revealed :  The  J.ewi(h  was  the 
firft  that  was  national,  and  the  Chriftian  the  next. 

Hfjr.  But  Ahraham.  Noah,  and  Adam  himlelf,  were  no 
Jews,  and  yet  they  had  religion.- 

Cleo.  No  other  than  what  was  revealed  to  them,  God  ap- 
peared to  our  tirlt  parents,  and  gave  them  commands  immcr 
diately  after  he  had  created  them  :  The  fame  intercourfe  ii'as 
continued  between  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  Patriarchs; 
but  the  father  of  Abraham  was  an  idolater. 

Hor.  But  the  Egyptiaws,  the  Greeks,  and  th.e  Romans  had 
religion,  as  well  as  the  Jews. 

Cleo.  Their  grofs  idolatry,  and  abominable  worlhip,  I  call 
fuperftition. 

Hori  You  may  be  as  partial  as  you  pleafe,  but  they  all 
called  their  w^orlhip  religion,  as  well  as  we  do  ours.  You 
lay,  man  brings  nothing  with  him,  but  his  paffions;  and  when 
I  afked  you,  how  religion  came  into  the  world,  I  meant  what 
is  there  in  man's  nature  that  is  not  acquired,  from  which  he 
|ias  a  tendency  to  religion;  what  is  it  that  difpofes  him  to  it  J 

Cleo.  Fear. 

Hor.  Howl  Primus  in  orbe  Deos  fecit  timur:  Are  you  of  that 
ppinion. 

Clco.  No  man  upon  earth  lefs :  But  that  noted  Epicurean 
axiom,  which  irreligious  men  are  fo  fond  of,  is  a  very  poor 
one;  and  it  is  filly,  as  well  as  impious  to  lay,  that  fear  madq 
a  God ;  you  may  as  jullly  fay,  that  fear  made  grafs,  or  the 
fun  and  the  moon :  but  when  1  am  fpcaking  of  fuvages,  it 
is  not  claihing  either  with  good  feiife,  nor  the  Chrittian 
religion,  to  aflcrt,  that,  whillt  fuch  men  are  ignorant  of  the 
true  Deity,  and  yet  very  defective  in  the  art  of  thinking 
and  reafoning,  fear  is  the  pallion  that  firll  gives  them  aa 
opportunity  of  entertaining  fomc  glimmering  notions  of  an 
invifible  Power;  which  afterwards,  as  by  practice  and  experi- 
ence they  grow  greater  proficients,  and  become  more  perfect 
in  the  labour  of  the  brain,  and  the  exercife  of  their  highdt 
faculty,  will  infallibly  lead  them  to  the  certain  knowledge 
of  an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Being  ;  whofe  power  and  wif- 
dom  Will  always  appear  the  greater,  and  more  Itupendous  to 
them,  the  more  they  themfelves  advance  in  knowledge  and  ■ 
penctraion,  though  both  fhould  be  carried  on  to  a  much 
higher  piich,  than  it  is  poffible  for  our  hmited  nature  ever  t^ 


arrive  a:. 
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Hor.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  fufpeding  you ;  though  I  am 
[lad  it  gave  you  an  opportunity  ot  explaniing  yourl'elt'.  The 
soxAfcar^  without  any  addition,  founded  very  harfli ;  and 
5ven  now  I  cannot  conceive  how  an  invifible  caufe  Ihould 
become  the  object  of  a  man's  fear,  that  (hould  be  lo  entirely 
untaught,  as  you  have  made  the  tirft  favage  :  which  way  caa 
any  thing  invifible,  and  that  affecls  none  of  the  fenfes,  make 
an  impreflion  upon  a  wild  creature  ? 

Cko  Lvery  mil'ctiief  and  every  difafter  that  happens  to 
him,  of  which  the  caufe  is  not  very  plain  and  obvious  ;  ex- 
ceflive  heat  and  cokl ;  wet  and  drought,  that  are  offbniive  ; 
thunder  and  lightning,  even  when  they  do  no  vilible  hurt; 
noifes  in  the  dark,  obfcurity  'itfelf,  and  every  thing  that  ig 
"rightful  and  unknown,  are  all  admuiiitering  and  contributing 
0  the  eftablifliment  ot  this  fear.  1  he  wildell  man  that  caa 
>e  conceived,  by  the  time  that  he  came  to  maturity,  would 
>e  wife  enough  to  know,  that  fruits  and  other  eatables  are 
lot  to  be  had,  either  always,  or  every  where  :  this  would  na- 
urally  put  him  upon  hoarding,  when  he. hud  good  ftore :  his 
^rovition  might  be  fpoiled  by  the  rain :  he  wuuld  lee  that  trees 
vere  blalled,  and  yielded  not  always  the  fame  plci)jry  :  he 
[light  not  always  be  in  health,  or  his  young  ones  nugiit  grow 
itk,  and  die,  without  any  wounds  or  external  force  to  be 
sen.  Some  of  thefe  accidents  might  at  firll  eicape  his  at  ten- 
ion,  or  only  alarm  his  weak  underllanding,  without  occa- 
ioning  much  refleclion  for  fome  time  ;  but  as  they  come 
>ften,  he  would  certainly  begin  to  fufped  fome  invitible 
aufe ;  and,  as  his  experience  increafed,  be  confirmed  in  his 
utpicion.  It  is  hkewile  highly  probable,  that  a  variety  of 
litierent  fufferings,  would  make  him  apprehend  feveral  fuch 
:aufes;  and  at  lail  induce  him  to  believe,  that  there  was  a 
jreat  number  of  them,  which  he  had  to  fear.  What  would 
^ery  much  contribute  to  this  credulous  dilpolition,  and  natu- 
•ally  lead  him  into  fuch  a  belief,  is  a  faUe  notion  we  imbibe 
my  early,  and  which  we  may  obferve  in  intants,  as  foon  as 
i)y  their  looks,  their  gueftures,  and  the  ligns  they  make,  they 
begin  to  be  intelligible  to  us. 

Hor.  What  is  that,  pray  ? 

Cleo.  All  young  children  feem  to  imagine,  that  every  thing 
(hioks  and  feels  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  do  themlelves ; 
and,  that  they  generally  have  this  wiong  opinion  of  things 
inanimate,  is  evident,  from  a  common  ractice  amo  ig  th.m  ; 
whenever  they  labour  under  any  m.cforiune,  wlixh  cticii: 
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own  wildncCs,  and  want  of  care  have  drawn  upon  them.  I 
all  fuch  cafes,  yon  fee  them  angry  at  and  ftrike,  a  table, 
chair,  the  floor,  or  any  thing  elfe,  that  can  feem  to  have  beei 
acceflary  to  their  hurting  themfelves,  or  the  production  o 
any  other  blunder,  they  have  committed.  Nurfes  we  fee,  ii 
compliance  to  their  frailty,  feem  to  entertain  the  fame  ridi 
culous  fentiments ;  and  adiially  appeafe  wrathful  brats,  h] 
pretending  to  take  their  part :  Thus  you  v/ill  often  fee  then 
very  ferious,  in  i'colding  at  and  beating,  either  the  real  objef 
of  the  baby's  indignation,  or  fomething  elfe,  on  which  thi 
blame  of  what  has  happened,  may  be  thrown,  with  any  Ihov 
of  probability.  It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  this  nature 
folly  ftiould  be  fo  eafily  cured  in  a  child,  that  is  deftitute  o! 
all  inftruftion  and  commerce  with  his  own  fpecies,  as  it  is  ir 
thofe  that  are  brought  up  in  fociety,  and  hourly  improve 
by  converfing  with  others  that  arc  wifer  than  themlelves 
and  I  am  perfuaded,  that  a  wild  man  would  never  get  entire, 
ly  rid  of  it  whiht  he  lived. 

Nor.  I  cannot  think  fo  meanly  of  human  underftanding. 

Cko.  Whence  came  the  Dryades  and  Hama-Dryades: 
How  came  it  ever  to  be  thought  impious  to  cut  down,  or  cvci 
to  wound  large  venerable  oaks  or  other  (lately  trees ;  aw 
w^hat  root  did  the  Divinity  fpring  from,  which  the  vulgai 
among  the  ancient  heathens,  appreliendcd  to  be  in  river 
and  fountains  ? 

Hor.  1^'roin  the  roguery  of  defigning  prielts,  and  other  im 
poilors,  that  invented  thofc  lies,  and  made  fables  for  ihei 
own  advantage, 

C7co.  But  ilill  it  niuft  have  been  want  of  undcrllanding 
and  a  tindure,  fome  remainder  of  that  folly  which  isdil 
covered  in  young  children,  that  could  induce,  or  woul 
fuffer  men  to  believe  ihofc  fables.  UnJcfs  fools  ac^Uiallv  ha 
frailties,  knaves  could  not  make  ufeof  them. 

Hor.  There  may  be  fomething  in  it;  but,  be  that  as 
will,  you  have  owned,  that  man  naturally  loves  thofe  hen 
ceivcs  benefits  from  ;  therefore,  how  comes  it,  that  mai 
finding  all  the  good  things  he  enjoys  to  proceed  from  anir 
viiible  caufe,  his  ;;raUtude  Ihould  not  fooner  prompt  him  t 
be  religious,  than  iiis  fear? 

Cko.  1  here  aie  feveral  fubflantial  reafons,  whv  it  does  no 
Man  takes  evejy  tiling  to  be  Ins  own,  which  he  has  from  n; 
ture  :  fowing  and  reaping,  he  thinks,  deferve  a  crop,  ar 
whatever  he  has  the  leaft  hand  in,  is  always  reckoned  to  I 
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is.  Every  art,  and  every  invention,  as  foon  as  we  know 
lem,  are  our  right  arid  property ;  and  whatever  we  perform 
y  the  afliftance  of  them,  is,  by  the  courtefy  of  the  Ipecies  to 
tifelf,  deemed  to  be  our  own.  We  make  ufe  of  fermenta- 
ion»  and  all  the  chemiftry  of  nature,  without  thinking  our- 
ilves  beholden  to  any  thing  but  our  own  knowledge.  She 
that  chums  the  cream,  makes  the  butter ;  without  inquiring 
into  the  power  by  which  the  thin  lymphatic  particles  are 
forced  to  leparate  themfelves,  and  Hide  away  from  the  more 
nnftuous.  In  brewing,  baking,  cooking,  and  almoft  every 
thing  we  have  a  hand  in,  nature  is  the  drudge  that  makes 
all  the  alterations,  and  does  the  principal  work ;  yet  all, 
forfooth,  is  our  own.  From  all  which,  it  is  manifell,  that 
man,  who  is  naturally  for  making  every  thing  centre  in  him- 
felf,  mull,  in  his  wild  ftate,  have  a  great  tendency,  and  be 
very  prone  to  look  upon  every  thing  he  enjoys  as  his  due  ; 
and  every  thing  he  meddles  with,  as  his  own  performance. 
It  requires  knowledge  and  reflection ;  and  a  man  muft  be 
pretty  far  advanced  in  the  art  of  thinking  juftly,  and  reafon- 
ing  confequentially,  before  he  can,  from  his  own  light,  and 
without  being  taught,  be  fenfible  of  his  obligations  to  God, 
Thelefs  a  man  knows,  and  the  more  fhallow  his  underftand- 
ing  is,  the  lefs  he  is  capable  either  of  enlarging  his  profpedl  of 
things,  or  drawing  confequences  from  the  little  which  be 
does  know.  Raw,  ignorant,  and  untaught  men,  fix  their 
eyes  on  what  is  mimadiately  before,  and  feldom  look  further 
than,  as  it  is  vulgarly  exprcfled,  the  length  of  their  nofes^ 
The  wild  man,  if  gratitude  moved  him,  would  much  fooner 
pay  his  refpefts  to  the  tree  he  gathers  his  nuts  from,  than  he 
would  think  of  an  acknowledgement  to  him  who  had  plant- 
ed it ;  and  there  is  no  property  fo  well  eftabliflied,  but  a  ci- 
vilized man  would  fufpeft  his  title  to  it  iboner,  than  a  wild 
one  would  qucition  the  fovereignty  he  has  over  his  own 
breath.  Another  reafon,  why  fear  is  an  elder  motive  to  reli- 
gion than  gratitude,  is,  that  an  untaught  man  would  never 
iufpeft  that  the  fame  caule,  v/hich  he  received  good  from, 
vould  ever  do  him  hurt ;  and  evil,  without  doubt,  would  al- 
ways gain  his  attention  firft. 

Hor.  Men,  mdeed,  fecm  to  remember  one  ill  turn,  that  is 
fcrved  them,  better  than  ten  good  ones ;  one  month's  lick- 
nefs  better  than  ten  years  health. 

Cko.  In  all  the  labours  of  fclf-prefervation,  man  is  intent 
,0ft  avoidmg  what  is  hurtful  to  him ;  but  iu  the  eu^o^iwfixvx.  ck€ 
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what  IS  pleafant,  his  thoughts  are  relaxed,  and  he  is  void  of 
care  :  he  can  fwallow  a  thoiifand  delights,  one  after  another, 
without  atking  qucllions ;  but  the  leail  evil  makes  him  in- 
quilitive  whence  it  came,  in  order  to  Ihun  it.     It  is  very  ma- 
terial, therefore,  to  know  the  caufe  of  evil ;  but  to  know  that 
of  good,  which  is  always  welcome,  is  of  little  ufe;  that  is, 
fuch  a  knowledge  fcems  not  to  promife  any  addition  to  his 
happinefs.     When  a  man  once  apprehends  fuch  an  mvifible 
enemy,  it  is  reafonable  to  think,  that  he  would  be  glad  to 
appeafe,  and  make  him  his  friend,  if  he  could  find  him  out; 
k  his  highly  probable,  likewife,  that  in  order  to  this,  he 
would  fearch,  invelHgate,  and  lo*  k  every  where  about  hira; 
and  that  finding  all  his  inquiries  upon  earth  in  vain,  be  would 
lift  up  his  eyes  to  the  (ky. 

Hor.  And  fo  a  wild  man  might ;  and  look  down  and  up 
again  long  enough  before  he  would  be  the  wifer.  1  caa 
eafily  conceive,  that  a  creature  muft  labour  under  great  per- 
plexities, when  it  adlually  fears  fomcthing,  of  whichit  knows 
neither  what  it  is,  nor  where  it  is ;  and  that,  though  a  man 
had  all  the  reafon  in  the  world  to  think  it  invifible,  he  v^ould 
l^ill  be  more  afraid  of  it  in  the  daik,  than  when  he  could  fee. 

C/eb.  Whihl  a  man  is  but  an  imperfect  thinker,  aiKl  wholly 
employed  in  furthering  felf  prefervarion  m  the  moft  fimple 
manner,  and  removing  the  immediate  obllacles  he  meets 
\vith  in  that  purfuit,  this  affair,  perhaps,  aiicds  him  but  lit- 
tie  ;  but  when  he  comes  to  be  a  tolerable  reafoner,  and  has 
leifure  to  rctled,  it  mult  produce  ll range  chimeras  and  lur- 
mifes  ;  and  a  wild  couple  would  not  converfe  together  long, 
before  they  would  endeavour  to  cxpreJs  tJieir  minds  to  one 
another  concerning  this  matter  ;  and,  as  in  time  they  would 
invent  and  agree  upon,  certain  founds  of  diiiinciion  ior  feve- 
ral  things,  of  which  the  ideas  would  often  occur,  fo  1  be- 
lieve, that  this  invifible  caufe  would  be  one  of  the  firll,  which 
they  would  coin  a  name  fur.  A  wild  man  and  a  wild  wo- 
man would  not  take  lels  care  of  their  helplels  brood  thano- 
ther  animals;  and  it  is  not  to  imagined,  but  the  children  that 
were  brought  up  by  them,  tlu)uc.^li  without  iiUlrudiou 
or  difcipiine,  would,  before  they  were  ten  years  old,  ob- 
ferve  in  their  parents  this  fear  of  an  invifible  caufe.  It 
is  incredible  likewife,  confidering,  how  much  men  differ 
from  one  another  in  features,  comiilexitni,  and  temper, 
that  all  lliould  form  the  lame  idea  of  this  caufe ;  trom 
whence  it  would  follow,  that  as  loon  as  any  confiderablc 
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number  of  men  could  intelligibly  converfe  together,  it 
would  appear,  that  there  were  different  opinions  among 
them  concerning  the  invifible  caufe  :  the  fear  and  acknow- 
ledgitient  of  it  being  univerfal,  and  man  always  attributing 
his  own  paffions  to  every  thing,  which  he  conceives  to  think, 
every  body  w^ould  be  fohcitous  to  avoid  the  hatred  and  ill- 
wiU,  and,  if  it  was  poffiblc,  to  gain  tlie  friendlhip  of  fuch  a 
power.  If  we  confider  thefe  things,  and  what  we  know  of 
the  nature  of  man,  it  is  hardly  to  be  conceived,  that  any  con- 
fiderable  number  of  our  fpecies  could  have  any  intercourfc 
together  long,  in  peace  or  otherwife,  but  wilful  lies  would  be 
laifed  concerning  this  power,  and  fome  would  pretend  to 
have  feen  or  heard  it.  How  different  opinions  about  invifi- 
ble  power,  may,  by  the  malice  and  deceit  of  impoftors,  be 
made  the  occalion  of  mortal  enmity  among  multitudes,  is 
eafily  accounted  tor*  If  we  want  rain  very  much,  and  1  can 
be  perfuaded,  that  it  is  your  fault  we  have  none,  there  needs 
greater  caufe  to  quarrel ;  and  nothing  has  happened  in  the 
'World,  of  prieftcraft  or  inhumanity,  folly  or  abomination,  on 
religious  accounts,  that  cannot  b^  folved  or  explained,  with 
the  lead  trouble,  from  thefe  data,  and  the  principle  of  fear* 

Hor.  1  think  1  mud  yield  to  you,  that  the  firll  motive  of 
religion,  among  favages,  was  fear ;  but  you  muft  allow  me 
in  your  turn,  that  from  the  general  tliankfulnefs  that  nations 
have  always  paid  to  their  gods,  for  fignal  benefits  and  fuc- 
cefs ;  the  many  hecatombs  that  have  been  offered  after  vic- 
tories ;  and  the  various  inttitutions  of  games  and  feftivals;  it 
is  evident,  thirt  when  men  came  to  be  wifer,  and  more  ci- 
vilized, the  greateil  part  of  their  religion  was  built  upon  gra- 
titude. 

Cleo.  You  labour  hard,  I  fee,  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
our  fpecies ;  but  we  have  no  fuch  cauie  to  boalt  of  it :  and 
I  fhall  demonftrate  to  you,  that  a  well-weighed  confideration, 
and  a  thorough  underftanding  of  our  nature,  will  give  us 
much  lefs  realbn  to  exult  in  our  pride,  than  it  will  tlirnifli 
us  with,  for  the  exerciJ'e  of  our  humihty.  In  the  firll  place, 
there  is  ho  difference  between  the  original  nature  of  a  favage, 
and  that  of  a  civilized  man :  they  are  both  born  with  fear; 
and  neither  of  them,,  if  they  have  their  fenfes  about  them, 
can  live  many  years,  but  an  invifiule  Power,  will,  at  one 
time  or  other,  become  the  objed  of  that  fear  ;  and  this  will 
happen  to  every  man,  whether  he  be  wild  and  alone,  or  in 
£bciety»^and  pnder  the  belt  dilciplinet     We  know  by  expe- 
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rietice,    that    empires,   ftates,    and    kingdoms,    may  excel 
in  arts  and  Icienccs,  politenefs,  and  all  worldly  wifdom,  and 
at  the  fame  time  be  flavcs  to  the  groHeft  idolatry,  and  fub- 
mit  to  all  the  inconfiilcncics  of  a  falfe  religion.     The  moft 
civilized  people   have  been  as  fooliih  and  abfurd  in   facred 
worfhip  as  it  is  polfible  for  any  favages  to  be  ;  and  the  firft 
have  often  been  guilty  of  (ludied  cruclries,  which  the  latter 
would  never  have  thought  of.     The  Carthaginians  were  a 
fubtle   tlouriihing   peuple,  an   opulent  and   formidable  na- 
tion, and  Hannibal  had  half  conqueredthe  Romans,  when 
ftill    to   their   idols   they   facrificed   the   children   of  their 
chief  nobility.      And,    as    to   private    perfons,    there  are 
innumerable    inftances   in   the  mod    polite    ages    of  men 
of  fenfe  and  virtue,  that  have  entertained  the  moft  mifer- 
able,  unworthy,  and  extravagant  notions  of  the  Supreme 
Being.     What  confufed  and  unaccountable  apprehenlions 
muft  not  fome  men  hiive  had  of  Providence,  to  act  as  they 
did  !  Alexander  Sevcrus,  who  fucceeded  Heliogabalus,  was 
a  great  reformer  of  abufes,  and  thought  to  be   as  good  a 
prince  as  his  predeccllbr  was  a  bad  one :  In  his  palace  he 
had  an  oratory,  a  cabinet  fet  afide  for  his  private  devotion, 
where  he  had  the  images  of  Appollonius  Tyanaeus,  Orpheus, 
Abraham,  Jefus  Chriit,  and  fuch  like  gods,  fays  his  hifto- 
rian.     What  niukcs  vou  fmile? 

Hor,  To  think  how  indullrious  priefts  arc  in  concealinga 
man's  failings,  when  they  would  have  you  think  well  of  him. 


W  hut  you  ihy  of  Sevcrus,  I  had  read  before;  when  looking  I 
one  day  for  fomcthing  in  Moreri,  1  happened  to  caft  my  | 
e\  e  on  the  article  of  that  emperor,  where  no  mention  is 
iTuide  elrlier  of  Orpheus  or  Appollonius  I  which,  remember- 
ing^ the  pailagc  in  Lainpridius,  1  wondered  at;  and  thinking 
that  1  nii;^ht  have  been  mitlaken,  I  agaui  confulted  that  au- 
thor, u  here  1  found  it,  as  you  liave  related  it.  1  do  not 
qucllion  but  Moreri  left  this  out  on  purpofe  to  repay  the  ci- 
viliries  of  the  emperor  to  the  Chrilliuns,  whom,  he  tells  us, 
Sevcrus  had  been  very  favourable  to. 

Citfj.  That  is  not  iinpoinble  in  a  Roman  Catholic.  Bat 
what  1  would  fpeak  to,  in  the  fecond  place,  is  the  feftivak 
you  mentioned,  the  hecatombs  after  victories,  and  the  gene- 
ral thiinkfulnefs  of  nations  to  their  gods.  1  delire  you  would 
coniider,  that  in  facred  nuitters,  as  well  as  all  human  aftairs, 
there  are  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  many  demonltrations  of 
refpetit  to  be  fecn,  that  to  outward  appearance  feem  to  pro- 
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III  gratitude,  which,  upon  due  examination,  will  be 

•  have  been  originally  the  rcfult  of  fear.     At  what 

floral  games  were  iirft  inftituted,  is  not  well  known  i 

never  were  celebrated  every  year  conftantly,  before 
jifeafonable  fpring  put  the  fenate  upon  the  decree 
le  them  annual.  To  make  up  the  true  compound 
?nce  or  veneration,  love  and  elleem  are  as  neceflary 
nts  as  fear  ;  but  the  latter  alone  is  capable  of  making 
interfeit  both  the  former ;  as  is  evident  from  the 
lat  are  outwardly  paid  to  tyrants,  at  the  fame  time 
ardly  they  are  execrated  and  hated.  Idolators  have 
behaved  themfelves  to  every  invifible  caufe   they 

as  men  do  to  a  lawlefs  arbitrary  power  ;  when  they 
it  as  captious,  haughty,  and  unreafonable,  as  they 
to  be  fovereign,  unlimited,  and,  irrefiftible.  What 
could  the  frequent  repetitions  of  the  fame  folemnities 
rom,  whenever  it  was  fufpeded  that  the  Icaft  holy 
ad  been  omitted  ?  You  know,  how  often  the  fame 
as  once  adled  over  again,  becaufe  after  every  per- 
ce  there  was  ftill  room  to  apprehend  that  fomething 
in  negledled.  Do  but  confult,  1  beg  of  you,  and  call 
d  your  own  reading ;  call  your  eyes  on  the  infinite 

of  ideas  men  have  formed  to  themfelves,  and  the 
altitude  of  divifions  they  have  made  of  the  invifible 
which  every  one  imagines  to  influence  human  affairs : 
^r  the  hiltory  of  all  ages  ;  look  into  every  confiderable 

their  ilraits  and  calamities,  as  well  as  viftories  and 
*s ;  the  lives  of  great  generals,  and  other  famous  men, 
dverfe  fortune  and  profperity :  mind  at  which  times 
evotion  was  moil  fervent ;  when  oracles  were  mod 
ed,  and  on  what  accounts  the  gods  were  mod  fre- 
y  addrcfled.  Do  but  calmly  confider  every  thing 
n  remember  relating  to  fuperftition,  whether  grave, 
3us,  or  execrable,  and  you  will  find,  in  the  firft  place, 
le  heathens,  and  all  that  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
city,  though  many  of  them  were  perfons  other\^ife  of 
knowledge,  tine  underftanding,  and  tried  probity, 
sprefented  their  gods,  not  as  wife,  benign,  equitable, 
^Fciful ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  paflionate,  revengeful, 
ous,  and  unrelenting  beings;  not  to  mention  the 
liable  vices  and  grols  immoralities,  the  vulgar  were 

to  afcribe  to  them  :  In  the  fccond,  that  for  every  one 
:e  that  men  have  addrefled  themfelves  to  an  invifible 
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caufe,  from  a  principle  of  gratitude,  there  area  thoufand  in 
every  falfc  reli.tjion  to  convince  you,  that  divine  worlhip, 
and  men's  fubmiilion  to  Heaven,  have  always  procet-ded 
from  their  fc^ar.  The  word  religion  itfelrf,  and  the  fear  of 
God,  are  fynonimous ;  and  had  man's  acknowledgment  been 
originally  founded  in  love,  as  it  is  in  fear,  the  craft  of  impof- 
tors  could  have  made  no  advantage  of  the  pallion  ;  and  all 
their  boallcd  acquaintance  with  gixis  and  goddclies,  wujld 
have  been  uleleis  to  them,  if  men  had  woriliipped  the  im- 
mortal powers,  as  they  called  their  idols,  out  of  gratitude. 

Hor.  All  lav/givers  and  leaders  of  people  gained  their 
point,  and  acquired  what  they  expected  Irom  thofe  pretences, 
which  is  reverence  j  and  which  to  produce,  you  have  owned 
yourfelf,  love  and  eileem  to  be  as  requifite  as  fear. 

Clifo.  But  from  the  laws  they  impofed  on  n^en,  and  the 
•punilhments  they  annexed  to  the  breach  and  neglect  of 
them,  it  is  ealily  fcen  which  of  the  ingredients  they  moll  re- 
lied upon. 

Hor.  It  would  be  diflicult  to  name  a  king,  or  other  great 
man,  in  very  ancient  times,  who  attempted  to  govern  an  in- 
fant nation  that  laid  no  claim  to  fome  commerce  or  other 
Avith  an  invilible  power,  either  held  by  hmilelf  orhis  anceftors. 
lictvveen  them  and  Moles,  there  is  no  other  dilference,  than 
that  he  alone  was  a  true  piuphet,  and  really  inlpned,  and  all 
thj  re.L  were  impoltore. 

Cieo.  What  v.  ouLl  you  infer  from  thi^  ? 

Hor.  Tiiat  we  can  fay  no  more  for  ourfelves,  than  what 
men  (»f  ail  parties  and  pcrUiali')ns  have  done  in  all  yges, 
evcrv  one  for  tiicir  caui'c,  viz.  'i  hat  tliev  alone  were  in  the 
righr,  and  all  that  diiVcrcd  from  them  in  the  wrong. 

Clc'o.  Ls  it  not  fu'licicnt  that  we  can  fay  this  ot  ourfelves 
witii  truth  and  juliice,  after  the  ilnclcli:  examination;  when 
110  othtrr  caufe  can  (land  any  tcil,  or  bear  the  lealt  inquiry? 
A  man  may  relate  miracles  that  never  w^ere  wrought,  and 
give  an  account  of  things  that  iic\er  happened ;  but  a  thou- 
jiind  years  heiiee,  all  knowing  men  will  agree, ^that  nobody 
coultl  have  wrote  Sirll'aac  Newton's  Friiuipia,  unlcls  he  had 
been  a  great  math.eiiiatician.  When  Moles  acquainted  the 
iriadites  with  what  had  been  revealed  to  him,  he  told  them 
a  truth,  which  nobcxiv  then  upon  earth  knew  but  himfelf. 

Hor.  You  mean  the  unity  oi  GcU,  and  his  being  the  Ai>- 
tlior  of  tht'  univcrib* 

Uco.  i  do  IQ* 
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or.  But  is  not  every  man  of  fenfe  capable  of  knowing 
from  his  reafon  ? 

CO.  Yes,  when  the  art  of  reafoning  confequentially  is 
e  to  that  pcrfeftion,  which  it  has  been  arrived  at  thefe 
ral  hundred  years,  and  himfelf  has  been  led  into  the  me- 
.  of  thinking  juftly.  Every  common  lailor  could  fteer  a 
fe  through  the  midft  of  the  ocean,  as  foon  as  the  ufe  of 
oadftone,  and  the  mariners  compafs  were  invented.  But 
re  that,  the  moft  expert  navigator  would  have  trembled  at 
houghts  of  fuch  an  enterprife.  When  Mofes  acquainted, 
imbued  the  pofterity  of  Jacob  with  this  fublime  smd  im- 
ant  truth,  they  were  degenerated  into  flaves,  attached 
le  fuperftition  of  the  country  they  dwelled  in  ;  and  the 
ptians,  their  matters,  though  (hey  were  great  proficients 
lany  arts  and  fciences,  and  more  deeply  Ikilled  in  the 
:eries  of  nature  than  any  other  nation  then  was,  had  the 

abjed  and  abominable  notions  of  the  Deity,  which  it 
)ffible  to  conceive ;  and  no  favages  could  have  exceeded 
:  ignorance  and  ftupidity,  as  to  the  Supreme  Being,  the 
ible  caufe  that  governs  the  world.  He  taught  the  If- 
tes  a  priori ;  and  their  children,  before  they  were  nine 
in  years  old,  knew  what  the  greateft  philofophers  did  not 
in  to,  by  the  light  of  nature,  till  many  ages  after. 
^or.  The  advocates  for  the  ancients  will  never  allow,  that 
modem  philofophers  have  either  thought  or  reafoned 
er,  than  men  did  in  former  ages. 
5fo.  Let  them  believe  their  eyes :  What  you  fay  every 

of  fenfe  may  know,  by  his  own  reafon,  was  in  the  be- 
ting of  Chrillianity  coptefted,  and  denied  with  zeal  and 
jmence  by  the  greateft  men  in  Rome.  Celfus,  Symma- 
!,  Porphyry,  Hierocles,  and  other  famous  rhetori<??4'ns, 
men  of  unqueftionable  good  fenfe,  wrote  in  defence  of 
itry,  and  ftrenuoufly  maintained  the  plurality  and  mul- 
city  of  their  gods.  ^  Mofes  lived  about  fifteen  hundred 
•s  before  the  reign  of  Auguftus.  If  in  a  place  where  I 
very  well  aflured  that  nobody  underftood  any  thing  of 
uring  or  drawing,  a  man  fhould  tell  me,  that  he  had  ac- 
ed  the  art  of  painting  by  inipiration,  I  flibuld  be  more 
ly  to  laugh  at  him  than  to  believe  him  ;  but  if  1  faw  him 
V  feveral  fine  portraits  before  my  face,  my  unbelief  would 
*e,  and  1  Ihould  think  it  ridiculous  any  longer  to  fufpeft 
veracity.  All  the  accounts  that  other  lawgivers  and 
iders  of  natipns  have  given  of  the  deities,  \\\\icVv  \\ves  w 

E  e 
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their  predeceflbrs  converfed  with,  oontained  ideas  that  wev 
unworthy  of  the  Divine  Being ;  and  by  the  light  of  natav 
only,  it  is  eafily  proved,  that  they  muft  have  been  fidlie :  Bu 
the  image  which  Mofes  gave  the  Jews  of  the  Supreme  Be 
ing,  that  He  was  One,  and  had  made  heaven  and  earth,  vil 
ftand  all  tefts,  and  is  a  truth  that  will  outlaft  the  wodd 
Thus,  I  think,  I  have  fully  proved,  on  the  one  hand,  that  a) 
true  religion  muft  be  revealed,  and  could  not  have  come  inti 
the  world  without  miracle ;  and,  on  the  other^  that  what  id 
men  are  bom  with  towards  religion,  befiure  they  receive  aag 
inftrudion,  is  fear. 

Har.  You  have  convinced  me  many  ways,  that  we  an 
poor  creatures  by  nature ;  but  I  cannot  help  ilrqggliiig  a 

Sainft  thofe  mortifying  truths,  when  I  hear  them  ftarto 
rft.  I  long  to  hear  the  origin  of  fociety,  and  I  con(ipuall 
retard  your  account  of  it  mylelf  with  new  queftions, 

Cleo.  Do  you  remember  where  we  left  off  ? 

Hor.  I  do  not  think  we  have  made  any  progrefs  yet ;  6 
we  have  nothing  towards  it  but  a  wild  man,  and  a  wild  wo 
man,  wjtfa  fome  children  and  grandchildren,  which  they  ai 
not  ablp  either  to  teach  or  govern. 

Cleo.  I  thought  that  the  introduAion  of  the  reverena 
which  the  wildeft  fon  muft  feel,  more  or  lefs,  for  the  moft  fii 
vage  father,  if  he  ftays  with  him,  had  been  a  confiderabl 
ftcp. 

Hor.  I  thought  fo  too,  till  you  deftroyed  the  hopes  I  hai 
conceived  of  it  yourfelf,  by  fhowing  nie  the  incapacity  of  fi 
vage  parents  to  make  ufe  of  it :  And  fince  we  are  ftiU  as  fii 
from  the  origin  of  fociety  as  ever  we  were,  or  ever  can  be,  ii 
TX\y  opinion,  1  deiire,  that  before  you  proceed  to  that  mail 
point,  you  would  anfwer  what  you  have  put  off  once  alread] 
which  is  my  queftion  concerning  the  notions  of  right  an 
wrong :  1  cannot  be  eafy  before  1  have  your  fentiments  oi 
this  head. 

Cleo.  Your  demand  is  very  reafonable,  and  I  will  (atisf 
you  as  well  as  I  can.  A  man  of  fenfe,  learning,  and  expeii 
ence,  that  has  been  well  educated,  will  always  find  out  th 
difference  between  right  and  wrong  in  things  diametricaU 
oppolite ;  and  there  are  certain  facls,  which  he  will  alwa) 
condemn,  and  others  which  he  will  always  approve  of:  T 
kill  a  member  of  the  fame  fociety  that  has  not  ofiended  u 
or  to  rob  him,  will  always  be  bad ;  and  to  cure  the  fick,  ao 
be  beneficent  to  the  public,  he  will  always  pronounce  to  l 
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good  adions :  and  for  a  man  to  do  as  he  will  be  done  bj,  he 
will  always  fay  is  a  good  rule  in  life ;  and  not  oi)ly.p[)en  of 
great  accompliffiments,  and  fuch  as  have  learned  to  think 
IJbftradly,  but  all  men  of  middling  capacities,  that  have  been 
brought  up  in  fociety,  will  agree  in  this,  in  all  countries  and 
In  all  ages.  Nothing  likewife  ieems  more  true  to  all,  that 
kave  made  any  tolerable  ufe  of  their  faculty  of  thinkings  than 
that  out  of  the  fociety,  before  any  divifion  was  made,  either  by 
contract  or  otherwise,  all  men  would  have  an  equal  right  to 
tiie  earth :  But  do  you  believe  that  our  wild  man,  if  he  had 
fkever  feen  any  other  human  creature  but  his  favage  confort 
mud  his  progeny,  would  ever  have  entertained  the  fame  no* 
lions  of  right  and  wrong, 

;  Hon  Hardly ;  his  fmall  capacity  in  the  art  of  reafoning, 
would  hinder  him  from  doing  it  fo  juftly  ;  and  the  power  h^ 
R)und  he  had  oyer  bis  children,  would  render  him  ver^  arbi* 
liary. 

[    Cko.  But  without  that  incapacity,  fuppofe  that  at  three- 

)tc  he  was,  by  a  miracle,  to  receive  a  fine  judgment,  and 

faculty  of  thinking  and  reafoning  confequentially,  in  as 

It  a  perfedion  as  the  wifeft  man  ever  did,  do  you  think 

would  ever  alter  his  notion  of  the  right  he  had  to  every 

ig  he  could  manage,  or  have  other  fentiments  in  relation 

himfelf  and  his  progeny,  than  from  his  behaviour  it  ap- 

ltd  he  entertained,  when  he  feemed  to  adt  almoft  altoge- 

by  inftind  ? 
Hon  Without  doubt:  For,  if  judgment  and  reafon  were 
n  him,  what  could  hinder  him  from  making  ufe  of  thofe 
lulties,  as  well  as  others  do  ? 

Qto.  You  feem  not  to  confider,  that  no  man  can  reafon 

dpqfieriori^  from  fomething  that  he  knows,  or  fuppofes 

be  true  :  What  I  faid  of  the  difference  between  right  and 

iDgf  I  fpoke  of  perfons  who  remembered  their  education, 

lived  in  fociety ;  or,  at  leafl,  fuch  as  plainly  faw  others 

their  own  fpecies,  that  were  independent  of  theni,  and  ei- 

their  equals  or  fuperiors. 

Hot.  I  begin  to  believe  you  are  in  the  right :  But  at  fe- 

id  thoughts,  why  might  not  a  man,  with  great  juflice, 

tk  himfelf  the  fovereign  of  a  place,  where  he  knew  no  hu- 

creature  but  his  own  wife,  and  the  defcendents  of  both? 

Clto.  With  all  my  heart :  But  may  there  not  be  an  hund- 

nd  fuch  favages  in  the  world  with  large  families,  that  might 

lipver  meet|  nor  ever  hear  of  one  another  ? 

E  e  2 


convinced  that  we  have  no  luch  right  ?  Let  us  c 
man's  whole  life,  from  his  infancy  to  his  grave,  and 
ofthe  two  feems  to  be  mod  natural  to  him ;  a  def 
periority,  and  grafping  every  thing  tojhinifelf,  or  ate 
SL&  according  to  the  reafonable  notions  of  right  an 
and  we  fliall  find,  that,  in  his  early  youth,  the  firl 
confpicuous  ;  that  nothing  appears  of  the  fecond 
has  received  fome  inftrudions,  and  that  this  latte 
ways  have  lefs  influence  upon  his  adlions,  the  mOrc  u 
he  remains  :  From  whence  1  infer,  that  the  notion 
and  wrong  are  acquired;  for  if  they  were  as  natural, 
affedled  us  as  early  as  the  opinion,  or  rather  the  ir 
are  born  with,  of  taking  every  thing  to  be  our  own 
would  ever  cry  for  his  eldeft  brother's  play-things. 

Hor.  I  think  there  is  no  right  more  natural,  nor 
fonable,  than  that  which  men  have  over  their  chik 
what  we  owe  our  parents  can  never  be  repaid. 

Cleo.  The  obligations  we  have  to  good  parents 
care  and  education,  is  certainly  very  great. 

Hor.  That  is  the  lead.  We  are  indebted  to  the 
being ;  we  might  be  educated  by  an  hundred  ot 
without  them  we  could  never  have  exifted. 

Cleo.  So  we  could  have  no  malt  liquor,  without  t 
that  bears  the  barley :  I  know  no  obligations  fo 
that  never  were  intended.     Should  a  man  fee  a  fine 


care  6f  it;  I  am  weU  aflured,  that  whatever  became  bf  it  af- 
terwards, the  right  he  would  have  to  it  from  the  merit  of  his 
adion,  would  be  the  fame  which  a  favage  would  have  to  his 
child. 

-  Hor.  I  think  there  would  be  a  vaft  difference  between 
the  one  and  the  other:  the  cherry. rtone  was  never  part  of 
bimfelf;  nor  mixed  with  his  blood, 

Cko.  Pardon  me;  all  the  (lifrereiKi\  as  vaft  as  you, take  it 
to  be,  can  only  confift  in  thi^.  That  the  cherry-ftone  was  not 

■  part  of  the  man  who  fwallowed  it,  fo  long,  nor  received  fo 
*^at  an  alteration  in  its  figure,  whilft  it  was,  as  fome  otheif 

■  things  which  the  favage  fwallowed,  were,  and  received  iri 
?  their  figure,  whilft  they  ftayed  with  him. 

Hor.  But  he  that  fwallowed  the  chcrry-ftotifc,  did  nothing 
j'toit;  it  produced  a  plant  as  a  vegetable,  which  it  might 
have  done  as  well  without  his  fwallowing  it. 

Cko.  That  is  true ;  and  1  own^  that  as  to  the  caufe  to 
irhich  the  plant  owes  its  exiftence,  you  are  in  the  right :  but 
1  plainly  fpoke  as  to  the  merit  of  the  action,  which  in  either 
cafe  could  only  proceed  from  their  intentions  as  free  agents  ; 
id  the  favage  might,  and  would  in  all  probability  aft  with 
^to  little  defign  to  get  a  child,  as  the  other  had  eat  cherries  in 
Older  to  plant  a  tree.  It  is  commonly  faid,  that  our  children 
He  our  own  flefli  and  blood :  but  this  way  of  i'peaking  is 
ingely  figurative.  However,  allow  it  to  be  juft,  though 
Aetoricians  have  no  name  for  it,  what  does  it  prove,  what 
F benevolence  in  us,  what  kindnefs  to  others  in  the  intention? 
L  Hor.  You  fliuU  lay  what  you  pleafe,  but  1  think,  that  no- 
thing can  endear  children  to  their  parents  more,  than  the  re- 
fledtion  that  they  are  their  own  flelh  and  blood. 
I  Cko.  I  am  of  your  opinion ;  and  it  is  a  plain  demotiftration 
jOf  thefuperlative  value  we  have  for  our  own  felves,  and  every 
thing  that  comes  from  us,  it  it  be  good,  and  counted  laud- 
able; whereas,  other  things  that  are  ofl'enlive,  though  equally 
Our  own,  are  in  compliment  toourfelves,itiduftrioufly  coficeal- 
^ ;  and,  as  foon  as  it  is  agreed  upon  that  any  thing  is  un- 
feemly ,  and  rather  a  difgrace  to  us  than  otherwife,  prelently  it 
becomes  ill  manners  to  name,  or  fo  much  as  to  hint  at  it.  The 
Contents  of  the  ftomach  are  varioully  difpofed  of,  but  wc 
Have  no  hand  in  that ;  and  whether  they  go  to  the  blood,  or 
^Uewhere,  the  laft  thing  we  did  to  them  voluntarily,  and  with 
Our  knowledge, -was  fwallowing  them;  and  whatever  is  after- 
wards performed  by  the  animal  economy ,  a  man  CQiixr^^wx^^^ 


ot  appiaule  lor  actions  ttiat  are  viiiDiy  mdepenae 
will.  Lite  in  all  creatures  is  a  compound  adtion 
fliare  they  have  in  it  themfelves,  is  only  paiBve. 
forced  to  breathe  before  we  know  it ;  and  our  coi 
palpably  depends  upon  the  guardianfhip  and  perpe 
lage  of  nature ;  whilft  every  part  of  her  works,  ourj 
excepted,  is  an  impenetrable  lecret  to  us,  that  elud 
quiries.  Nature  furnifhes  us  with  all  the  fubftani 
food  herfelf,  nor  does  fhe  truft  to  our  wifdom  for  ar 
to  crave  it ;  to  chew  it,  flie  teaches  us  by  inftind,  a 
us  to  it  by  pleafare.  This  feeming  to  be  an  adtion  i 
and  ourfelves  being  confcious  of  the  performance, 
haps  may  be  faid  to  have  a  part  in  it ;  but  the  mc 
ter,  nature  refumes  her  care,  and  again  withdrawn 
knowledge,  preserves  us  in  a  myfterious  manner,  wit 
help  or  concurrence  of  ours,  that  we  arc  fenfible  of 
then,  the  management  of  what  we  have  eat  anddran 
entirely  under  the  diredion  of  nature,  what  honour 
ought  we  to  receive  from  any  part  of  the  produdt, 
it  is  to  ferve  as  a  doubtful  means  toward  generation, 
to  vegetation  a  lefs  fallible  aflittance?  It  is  nal 
prompts  us  to  propagate  as  well  as  to  eat ;  and  a  fai 
multipUes  his  kind  by  inftindl  as  other  animals  do 
more  thought  or  defign  of  preferving  his  fpecies,  thj 
born  infant  has  of  keeping  itfelf  alive,  in  the  adtion 
inR. 
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KdoQS  frmt  ihe  had  eaten  ;  efpecially  if  (he  had  feafted  upon 
it  for  fevcral  months,  without  perceiving  any  inconveniency 
^m  it.  Children,  all  the  world  over,  are  brought  forth 
with  pain,  more  or  lefs,  which  feems  to  have  no  affinity  with 
pleafure ;  and  an  untaught  creature,  however  docile  and  at- 
tentive, would  want  feveral  clear  experiments,  before  it 
would  believe  that  the  one  could  produce  or  be  the  caufe  of 
tlM^  other. 

Hor.  Moft  people  raaftry  in  hopes,  and  with  a  deiign  of 
b  having  children. 

Cko.  I  doubt,  not ;  and  believe  that  there  are  as  many 
that  would  rather  not  have  children,  or  at  lead  not  fo  faft  as 
often  they  come,  as  there  are  that  wifh  for  them,  even  in 
the  date  of  matrimony  ;  but  out  of  it,  in  the  amours  of  thou- 
fands,  that  revel  in  enjoyments,  children  are  rekoned  to  be 
the  greatell  calamity  that  can  befal  them ;  and  often  what 
cnminal  love  gave  birth  to,  without  thought,  more  criminal 
pride  dcftroys,  with  purpofed  and  confiderate  cruelty.  But 
all  this  belongs  to  people  in  fociety,  that  are  knowing,  and 
well  acquainted  with  the  natural  confequences  of  things  ; 
what  I  urged,  I  fpoke  of  a  favage. 

H6r.  Still  the  end  of  love,  between  the  different  fexes,  in 
ill  animals,  is  the  prefervation  of  their  fpecies. 

Cko.  I  have  allowed  that  already.  But  once  more  the  fa- 
^ge  is  not  prompted  to  love  from  that  confideration :  he 
propagates  before  he  knows  the  confequence  of  it ;  and  I 
much  queftion,  whether  the  moft  civilized  pair,  in  the  molt 
chafte  of  their  embraces,  ever  aded  from  the  care  of  their 
fpecies,  as  a  real  principle.  A  rich  man  may,  with  great  im- 
patience, wi(h  for  a  fon  to  inherit  his  name  and  his  eftate  ; 
"perhaps  he  may  marry  from  no  other  motive,  and  for  no 
other  purpofe ;  but  all  the  fatisfadtion  he  Ceems  to  receive, 
fiom  the  flattering  profped  of  an  happy  polterity,  can  only 
arife  from  a  pleafing  refleftion  on  himlclf,  as  the  caufe  of  thfjlb 
deicendants.  How  much  foever  this  man's  polterity  might 
be  thought  to  owe  him  for  their  being,  it  is  certain,  that  the 
modve  he  aded  from,  was  to  obhge  himfelf :  ftill  liereisa 
Wiihing  for  pofterity,  a  thought  and  detign  of  getting  child- 
icn,  which  no  wild  couple  could  have  to  boail  of;  yet  they 
would  be  vain  enough  to  look  upon  themfclves,  as  the  prin- 
cipal caufe  of  all  their  offspring  and  defcendants,  though 
they  fliould  live  to  fee  the  fifth  or  iixth  generation. 

£e4 


produce  that  intinite  variety  ot  llupendous  ettects.  an 
mighty  labours  that  are  performed  in  nature,  eithei 
or  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  fenfes.  Parents  ar 
ficients  of  their  offspring,  with  no  more  truth  or  pro] 
fpeech,  than  the  tools  of  an  artificer,  that  were  n: 
contrived  by  himfelf,  are  the  caufe  of  the  moft  elab 
his  works.  The  fenfelcfs  engine  that  raifes  water 
copper,  and  the  paflive  mafh-tub,  have  between  t 
great  a  fliare  in  the  art  and  adlion  of  brewing,  as  the 
male  and  female  ever  had  in  the  produdion  of  an  ai 

Hor.  You  make  flocks  and  Hones  of  us;  is  it  nc 
choice  to  ad,  or  not  to  act  ? 

Cleo.  Yes,  it  is  my  choice  now,  either  to  run  i 
againft  the  wall,  or  to  let  it  alone  ;  but,  1  hope,  it  i 
puzzle  you  much  to  guefs  which  of  the  two  1  fliall  ch 

Hor,  But  do  not  we  move  our  bodies  as  we  lill ;  a 
every  adion  determined  by  the  will  ? 

Cleo,  What  fignifics  that,  where  there  is  a  paflion  i 
nifeftly  fways,  and  with  a  ftrid  hand  governs  that  wi 

Hor.  Still  we  ad  with  confcioufnefs,  and  are  in 
creatures. 

Chv.  Not  in  the  affair  1  fpeak  of;  where,  wiUin 
AV'illing,  we  are  violently  urged  from  within,  and  in 
ner  compelled  not  only  to  affift  in,  but  likevvife  to 
luid,  in  fpite  of  our  teeth,  be  highly  pleafed  with  a  ] 
jmce  that  infinitely  furpaffes  our  underftandin^.     1 
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-  Hot.  I  do  not  know  any  man  more  expert  in  tracing  hu- 
man pride,  or  more  fevere  in  hambling  it  than  yourfelf } 
but  when  the  fubjedl  comes  in  your  way,  you  do  not 
know  how  to  leave  it.  1  wifh  you  would,  at  once,  go  over 
to  the  origin  of  fociety;  which,  how  to  derive,  or  bring 
about  at  all,  from  the  favage  family,  as  we  left  it,  is  pad  my 
(kill.  It  is  impofnble  but  thofe  children,  when  they  grew  up, 
would  quarrel  on  innumerable  occalions :  if  men  had  but 
three  appetites  to  gratify,  that  are  the  moft  obvious,  they 
could  never  hve  together  in  peace,  without  government :  for 
though  they  all  paid  a  deference  to  the  father,  yet  if  he  was 
a  man  void  of  all  prudence,  that  could  give  them  no  good 
rules  to  walk  by,  I  am  perfuaded  that  they  would  live  in  a 
perpetual  ftate  of  war ;  and  the  more  numerous  his  offspring 
grew,  the  more  the  old  favage  would  be  puzzled  between 
his  defire  and  incapacity  of  government.  As  they  increafed 
in  numbers,  they  would  be  forced  to  extend  their  Umits,  and 
the  fpot  they  were  born  upon  would  not  hold  them  long : 
nobody  would  be  willing  to  leave  his  native  vale,  efpecially 
if  it  was  a  fruitful  one.  The  more  1  think  upon  it,  and  the 
more  I  look  into  luch  multitudes,  the  lefs  I  can  conceive 
which  way  they  could  ever  be  formed  into  a  fociety. 

Cleo.  The  firft  thing  that  could  make  man  affociate,  would 
be  common  danger,  which  unites  the  greateft  enemies :  this 
danger  Ihey  would  certainly  be  in,  from  wild  beads,  confider- 
ing  that  no  uninhabited  country  is  without  them,  and  the 
detencelefs  condition  in  which  men  come  into  the  world. 
This  often  muft  have  been  a  cruel  article,  to  prevent  the  in- 
creafe  of  our  fpecies. 

Hor.  The  fuppofition  then,  that  this  wild  man,  with  his 
progeny,  fliould  for  fifty  years  live  undifturbed,  is  not  very 
probable;  and  I  need  not  trouble  my felf  about  our  favages 
being  embarrafTed  with  too  numerous  an  olfspring. 

Cleu.  You  fay  right ;  there  is  no  probability,  that  a  man 
and  his  progeny,  all  unarmed,  Ihould  fo  long  efcape  the  ra- 
venous hunger  of  beafts  of  prey,  that  are  to  live  upon  what 
animals  they  can  get ;  that  leave  no  place  unfearched,  nor 
pains  untried,  to  come  at  food,  though  with  the  hazard  of 
their  lives.  The  reafon  why  1  made  that  fuppofition,  was  to 
fliovv  you,  firft,  the  improbability  that  a  wild  and  altogether 
untaught  man  Ihould  have  the  knowledge  and  difcretion 
which  Sir  William  Temple  gives  him ;  fecondly,  that  child- 
ren who  converfed  v/itli  their  own  fpecies^  tboM^k  tkt.'^ 


produce  that  infinite  variety  of  ftupendous  efl'ecls.  ai 
mighty  labours  that  are  performed  in  nature,  eithe 
or  far  beyond  the  reach  of  our  fenfes.  Parents  ai 
licients  of  their  offspring,  with  no  more  truth  or  pm 
i'pcech,  than  the  tools  of  an  artificer,  that  were  n 
contrived  by  himfelf,  are  the  caufe  of  the  moft  elat 
his  works.  The  fenfelcfs  engine  that  raifes  water 
copper,  and  the  paffive  mafh-tub,  have  between 
great  a  fliare  in  the  art  and  ai5lion  of  brewing,  as  th< 
male  and  female  ever  had  in  the  production  of  an  a: 
Hor.  You  make  (locks  and  ftones  of  us;  is  it  n< 
choice  to  acl,  or  not  to  a£t  ? 

Cleo.  Yes,  it  is  my  choice  now,  either  to  run 

againft  the  wall,  or  to  let  it  alone  ;  but,  I  hope,  it 

puz7,le  you  much  to  guefs  which  of  the  two  I  fliall  cli 

Hof.  But  d(i  not  we  move  our  bodiesas  we  lilt;  a 

every  adlion  determined  by  the  will  ? 

Cleo.  What  lignitics  that,  where  there  is  a  paflion 
nifelHy  fways,  and  with  a  ftrict  hand  governs  that  w 
Hor.  StiU  we  aft  with  confcioufnefs,  and  are  ii 
creatures. 

Clfo.  Not  in  the  affair  I  fpeak  of;  where,  willir 
ivilling,  we  are  violently  urged  from  within,  and  in 
iicr  compelled  not  only  to  affift  in,  but  likcwife  to 
:uul,  in  Tpile  of  our  teeth,  be  highly  pleafed  with  a 
-.'.uct'.  tli^r  inlM-.itt-lv  f.inwde-i  niir  MnHerft;mdin<r.      H 
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H6r.  I  do  not  know  any  man  more  expert  in  tracing  hu- 
lan  pride,  or  more  fevere  in  hambling  it  than  yourfelf  J 
ut  when  the  fubjeft  comes  in  your  way,  you  do  not 
now  how  to  leave  it.  I  wifti  you  would,  at  once,  go  over 
)  the  origin  of  fociety;  which,  how  tp  derive,  or  bring 
t)out  at  all,  from  the  favage  family,  as  we  left  it,  is  paft  my 
:ilL  It  is  impofSble  but  thofe  children,  when  they  grew  up, 
ould  quarrel  on  innumerable  occafions :  if  men  had  but 
iree  appetites  to  gratify,  that  are  the  moft  obvious,  they 
3uld  never  live  together  in  peace,  without  government :  for 
lough  they  all  paid  a  deference  to  the  father,  yet  if  he  was 
man  void  of  all  prudence,  that  could  give  them  no  good 
lies  to  walk  by,  I  am  perfuaded  that  they  would  live  in  a 
erpetual  ftate  of  war ;  and  the  more  numerous  his  offspring 
rew,  the  more  the  old  favage  would  be  puzzled  between 
is  defire  and  incapacity  of  government.  As  they  increafed 
I  numbers,  they  would  be  forced  to  extend  their  limits,  and 
le  fpot  they  were  born  upon  would  not  hold  them  long : 
obody  would  be  willing  to  leave  his  native  vale,  efpecially 
■  it  was  a  fruitful  one.  The  more  1  think  upon  it,  and  the 
lore  1  look  into  fuch  multitudes,  the  lefs  1  can  conceive 
?hich  way  they  could  ever  be  formed  into  a  fociety. 

Cleo,  The  firft  thing  that  could  make  man  affociate,  would 
e  common  danger,  which  unites  the  greateft  enemies :  this 
anger  Ihey  would  certainly  be  in,  from  wild  beafts,  confider- 
ig  that  no  uninhabited  country  is  without  them,  and  the 
efencelefs  condition  in  which  men  come  into  the  world. 
This  often  muft  have  been  a  cruel  article,  to  prevent  the  m-* 
reafe  of  our  fpecies. 

Hor.  The  fuppolition  then,  that  this  wild  man,  with  his 
irogeny,  fliould  for  fifty  years  live  undifturbed,  is  not  very 
irobable;  and  1  need  not  trouble  myfelf  about  our  favages 
•eing  embarrafled  with  too  numerous  an  offspring. 

Cleo.  You  fay  right ;  there  is  no  probability,  that  a  man 
nd  his  progeny,  all  unarmed,  fliould  fo  long  efcape  the  ra- 
enous  hunger  of  beafts  of  prey,  that  are  to  live  upon  what 
nimals  they  can  get ;  that  leave  no  place  unfearched,  nor 
lains  untried,  to  come  at  food,  though  with  the  hazard  of 
heir  lives.  The  reafon  why  1  made  that  fuppolition,  was  to 
liow  you,  firft,  the  improbability  that  a  wild  and  altogether 
mtaught  man  Ihould  have  the  knowledge  and  difcretion 
/hich  Sir  William  Temple  gives  him  j  fecondly,  that  child- 
en  who  converfed  witJi  their  own  fpecits^  x\iOU^  ^t:% 
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were  brought  up  by  fayages,  would  be  goremabk ;  and  con* 
fequently,  that  all  fuch,  ir.!ien  come  to  maturity,  would  be  fit 
for  fociety,  how  igsorant  and  uoikilful  fcftvet  their  parenti 
might  have  been.  ^ 

Hot.  I  thank  you  for  it ;  for  it  has  ibown  me,  that  the 
rtty  firft  generation  of  the  mod  bmtilh.favages,  was  fuffident 
to  produce  fociable  creatures ;  but  that  to  produce  a  man 
fit  to  govern  others,  much  more  was  required. 

C/eo.  I  return  to  my  conjedure  concerning  the  firft  mo* 
tive  that  would  make  favages  aflbciate :  it  is  not  poffible  to 
know  any  thing  with  certainty  of  beginnings,  where  meo 
were  deflitute  of  letters;,  but  1  think,  that  the  nature  of  the 
thing  makes  it  highly  probable,  that  it  muft  have  been  their 
common  danger  from  beafts  of  prey ;  as  well  fuch  fly  onei 
as  lay  in  wait  for  their  children,  and  the  defencelefs  animah, 
men  made  ufe  of  for  themfelves,  as  the  more  bold,  that 
would  openly  attack  grown  men  and  women.  What  much 
confirms  me  in  this  opinion  is,  the  general  agreement  of  all 
the  relations  we  have,  from  the  moll  ancient  times,  jn  dif* 
fi^rent  countries :  for,  in  the  infancy  of  all  nations,  profime 
hiftory  is  (luffed  with  the  accounts  of  the  conflidls  men  bad 
with  wild  beafts.  It  took  up  the  chief  labours  of  the  heroes 
of  remoteft  antiquity,  and  their  greateft  prowefs  was  fhown 
in  killing  of  dragons,  and  fubduing  of  other  monfters. 

Hor.  Do  you  lay  any  ftrels  upon  Tphinxes,  bafilifks,  flying 
dragons,  and  bulls  that  fpit  fire  ? 

C/eo.  As  much  as  1  do  on  modern  witches.  But  I  believe 
that  all  thofe  fictions  had  their  rile  from  noxious  beafts,  the 
mifchiefs  they  did,  and  other  realities  that  rtruck  terror  into 
man  ;  and  I  believe,  that  if  no  man  had  ever  been  feen  on  a 
horfe's  back,  we  Ihould  never  have  heard  of  Centaurs.  The 
prodigious  force  and  rage  that  are  apparent  in  Ibme  favagc 
animals,  and  the  aftonilhing  power,  wliich,  from  the  various 
poilons  of  venomous  creatures,  we  are  fure  mult  be  hid  in  others; 
the  fudden  and  unexpeded  alfaults  of  Ibrpents,  the  variety  of 
them;  the  vaft  bulk  of  crocodiles;  the  irregular  and  uncommon 
ihapes  of  fome  fiflies,and  the  wings  of  others,  are  allthmgs  that 
tire  capable  of  alarming  man's  fear ;  and  it  is  incredible  what 
chimeras  that  paflion  alone  may  produce  in  a  terrified  mind : 
the  dangers  of  the  day  often  haunt  men  at  night  with  ad- 
dition of  terror ;  and  from  what  they  remember  in  their 
dreams,  it  is  eafy  to  forge  realities,  ijf  you  will  confider, 
Jtkewiie^  that  the  natural  ignorance  or  man,  and  his  hanker- 
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mg  after  knowledge,  will  augment  the  credulity  which  ho,)e 
tod  fear  firft  give  birth  to ;  the  defire  the  generality  have 
^  oi  applaufe,  and  the  great  efteem  that  is  commonly  had  for 
the  merveiUeux^  and  the  witnefTes  and  relaters  of  it :  If,  I 
fi»y»  you  will  confider  all  thefe,  you  will  eafily  difcoyer,  how 
.  many  creatures  came  to  be  talked  of,  deicribed,  and  formal* 
ly  painted,  that  never  had  any  exillence. 

Hor.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  origin  of  monflrous  figures, 
or  the  invention  of  any  fables  whatever ;  but  in  the  reafon 
.  you  gave  for  the  firft  motive,-  that  would  make  men  combine 
in  one  intereft,  I  find  fomething  very  perplexing,  which  I 
own  I  never  thought  of  before.  When  I  refleft  on  the  con- 
dition of  man,  as  you  have  fet  it  before  me,  naked  and  de- 
fencelefs,  and  the  multitude  of  ravenous  animals  that  thirft 
after  his  blood,  and  are  fuperior  to  him  in  ftrength,  and 
completely  armed  by  nature,  it  is  inconceivable  to  me,  how 
our  fpecies  fhould  have  fubfifted. 

Cleo.  What  you  obferve  is  well  worthy  our  attention. 

Hor.  It  is  aftonifliing.  What  filthy,  abominable  beafb 
are  lions  and  tigers ! 

Cleo.  I  think  them  to  be  very  fine  creatures ;  there  is  no- 
thing I  admire  more  than  a  lion. 

Hor.  We  have  ftrange  accounts  of  his  generofity  and 
gratitude ;  but  do  you  believe  them  ? 

Cleo.  I  do  not  trouble  my  head  about  them :  What  I  ad- 
mire is  his  fabric,  his  ftrufture,  and  his  rage,  fo  juftly  pro- 
portioned to  one  another.  There  are  order,  fymmetry,  and 
fuperlative  wifdom  to  be  obferved  in  all  the  works  of  nature; 
but  (he  has  not  a  machine,  of  which  every  part  more  vifibly 
anfwers  the  end  for  which  the  whole  was  formed. 

Hor.  The  dellrudlion  of  other  animals. 

Cleo.  That  is  true;  but  how  coufpicuous  is  that  end, 
without  myftery  or  uncertainty  !  that  grapes  were  made  for 
wine,  and  man  for  fociety,  are  truths  not  accomplifhed  in 
every  individual :  but  there  is  a  real  majedy  ftamped  on 
every  fingle  lion,  at  the  fight  of  which  the  llouteft  animals' 
fubmit  and  tremble.  When  we  look  upon  and  examine  his 
mafiiy  talons,  the  fize  of  them,  and  the  laboured  firmnefs  with 
which  they  are  fixed  in,  and  fadened  to  that  prodigious  paw; 
his  dreadful  teeth,  the  llrength  of  his  jaws,  and  the  width  of 
his  mouth  equally  terrible,  the  ufc  ut  them  is  obvious ;  but 
when  we  contider.  moreover,  the  make  of  his  limbs,  the 
teughaefs  of  his  fleih.  and  tendons,  the  foUdity  oi  Yid:^  V^k:;^^^^ 
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bejrond  that  of  other  aninials,  and  the  whole  naiAe  of 
together  with  his  never-ceafing  anger,  fpeed,  and  agilitj; 
whilft  in  the  defart  he  ranges  king  of  beafts !  When,  I  hf, 
we  confider  all  thef^  things,  it  is  ftupidity  not  to  iee  the  de- 
fign  of  nature,  and  with  what  amazing  iDdll  the  beaudful 
creature  is  contrived  for  ofFenfive  war  and  conqueft. 

Hot.  You  are  a  good  painter.  But  after  all,  why  would 
you  judge  of  a  creature's  nature  from  what  it  was  perverted 
to,  rather  than  from  its  original,  the  ftate  it  wais  firft  prcv 
duced  in  ?  The  lion  in  Paradife  was  a  gentle,  loving  creatuit. 
Hear  what  Milton  fays  of  his  behaviour  before  Adam  and 
Eve,  ^  as  they  fate  recline  on  the  foft  downy  bank,  da- 
••  maik'd  with  flowers  :** 


-About  them  frilkiog  plajrM 


All  beafts  of  the  earth,  fince  wild,  and  of  all  chafe 
In  wood  or  wilderneft,  foreft  or  den ; 
Sporting  the  lion  rampM,  and  in  his  paw 
DandelM  the  kid  ^  bears,  tigers,  ounces,  pards, 
'-    Gmmbord  before  them.  ■ 

What  was  it  the  lion  fed  upon ;  what  fuflenance  had  all  thefc 
beafts  of  prey  in  Paradife  ? 

^  Cko.  I  do  not  know.  Nobody  who  believes  the  Bible, 
doubts,  but  that  the  whole  ftate  of  Paradife,  and  the  inter- 
courfe  between  God  and  the  firft  man,  were  as  much  preter- 
natural, as  the  creation  out  of  nothing ;  and,  therefore,  it 
cannot  be  fuppofed,  that  they  ftiould  be  accounted  for  by 
human  reafon ;  and  if  they  were,  Mofes  would  not  be  aq- 
fwerable  for  more  than  he  advanced  himfelf.  The  hiftory 
which  he  has  given  us  of  thofe  times  is  extremely  fuccinft, 
and  ought  not  to  be  charged  with  any  thing  contained  in 
the  gloftes  and  paraphrales  that  have  been  made  upon  it  by 
others. 

Hor.  Milton  has  faid  nothing  of  Paradife,  but  what  he 
could  juftity  from  Mofes. 

Cleo.  It  is  no  where  to  be  proved,  from  Mofes,  that  the 
ftate  of  innocence  lafted  fo  long,  that  goats,  or  any  viviparous 
animals  could,  have  bred  and  brought  forth  young  ones. 

Hor.  You  mean  that  there  could  have  been  no  kid.  I 
ihould  never  have  made  that  cavil  in  fo  fine  a  poem.  It  was 
not  in  my  thoughts  :  what  I  aimed  at  in  repeating  thofe  lines, 
was  to  Ihow  you  how  fuperfluous  and  impertinent  a  lioa 
mufl  have  been  in  Paradife  j  and  that  thofe  who  pretend  to* 
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ind  fault  with  the  works  of  nature,  might  have  cenfured 
ler  with  juftice,  for  lavifhing  and  throwing  away  fo  manj 
excellencies  upon  a  great  beaft,  to  no  purpofe.  What  a 
fine  variety  of  deftrudive  weapons,  would  they  fay,  what 
prodigious  ftrength  of  limbs  and  finews  are  here  given  to  a 
creature !  What  to  do  with  ?  to  be  quiet  and  dandle  a  kid. 
I  own,  that  to  me,  this  province,  the  employment  afflgned 
to  the  lion,  feems  to  be  as  proper  and  well  chofen,  as  if  you 
would  make  a  nurfe  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Cleo.  You  might  make  as  many  flights  upon  a  lion  now, 
if  you  faw  him  afleep.  Nobody  would  think  that  a  hull  had 
occalion  for  horns,  who  had  never  feen  him  otherwiit  than 
quietly  grazing  among  a  parcel  of  cows ;  but,  if  one  fliould 
fee  him  attacked  by  dogs,  by  a  wolf,  or  a  rival  of  his  own 
fpecies,  he  would  foon  find  out  that  his  horns  were  of  great 
ufe  and  fervice  to  him.  The  lion  was  not  made  to  be  always 
in  Paradife. 

Hor.  There  I  would  have  you.  If  the  lion  was  contrived 
for  purpofes  to  be  ferved  and  executed  out  of  Paradife,  then 
it  is  manifeft,  from  the  very  creation,  that  the  fall  of  man 
was  determined  and  predeftinated. 

Cleo.  Foreknown  it  was  :  nothing  could  be  hid  from  Oiii- 
nifcience  ;  that  is  certain  :  But  that  it  was  predeftinated  {o 
as  to  have  prejudiced,  or  any  wife  influenced  the  free  will  of 
Adam,  I  utterly  deny.  But  that  word,  predeftinated.  has 
made  lb  much  noife  in  the  world,  and  the  thing  itfelf  has 
been  the  caufe  of  lb  many  fatal  quarrels,  and  is  fo  inexpii* 
cable,  that  I  am  refolved  never  to  engage  in  any  difpute 
concerning  it. 

Hor.  I  cannot  make  you  ;  but  what  you  have  extolled  fo 
much,  muft  have  coft  the  lives  of  thoufands  of  our  fpecies  ; 
and  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  how  men,  when  they  were  but  few, 
could  poflibly  defend  themfelves,  before  they  had  fire  arms, 
or  at  leaft  bows  and  arrows  ;  for  what  number  of  naked  men 
and  women,  would  be  a  match  for  one  couple  of  lions  ? 

Cleo.  Yet,  here  we  are  ;  and  none  of  thofe  animals  are  fuf- 
fered  to  be  wild,  in  any  civilized  nation ;  our  fuperior  under- 
(landing  has  got  the  ftart  of  them. 

Hor.  My  reafon  tells  me  it  muft  be  that ;  but  I  cannot 
help  obferving,  that  when  human  underftanding  ferves  your 
purpofe  to  folve  any  thing,  it  is  always  ready  and  full  grown; 
but  at  other  times,  knowledge  and  reafoning  are  the  woi^k  of 
fime,  an4  men  are  pot  capable  of  thinjcing  juftly^  until  aftec 
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many  geneiations.  Pray,  befoie  men  bad  amu;  what  could 
their  underftanding  do  againft  lions,  and  what.hindpred  wild 
bcafti  from  devouring  mankind,  as  foon  as  they  were  bom?^ 

Oto.  Providence. 

H0r.  Daniel,  indeed,  was  laved  by  mifack ;  but  what  is 
that  to  the  reft  of  mankind  ?  great  numbers,  we  knoifj,  have, 
at  different  times,  been  torn  to  pieces  by  favage  hcofts :  =  wbat 
I  want  to  know,  is,  the  reafon  that  any  of  them  efcaped,  and 
the  whole  fpecies  was  not  deftroyed  by  them ;  when,  men  had 
yet  no  weapons  to  defend,  nor  ftrong  holds  to  Ih^^r  them* 
filves  from  the  fury  of  thofe  mercilefs  creatures. 

Cko.  I  have  named  it  to  you  already.  Providence. 
:    Hon  But  which  way  can  you  prove  this  miraculous  aiSil- 
* 

CIto.  You  ftiU  talk  of  miracles,  and  I  fpeak  of  Providence, 

the  aU-goveming  Wildom  of  God. 

Hot.  If  you  can,  demonftrate  to  me,  how  that  WKdom  in- 
terpofed  between  our  fpecies  and  that  of  lions,  in  the  begin- 
aipg  oi  the  world,  without  miracle,  any  more  than  it  does  at 
nefent,  ais  mbi  magnus  ApoUo :  for  now,  I  am  fure,  a  wil4 
Jum  would  prey  upon  a  naked  inan,  as  foon,  at  kaft,  as  he 
would  upon  an  ox  or  an  hoife, 

Geo.  Will  not  you  allow  me,  that  all  properties,  inftinfis, 
and  what  we  call  the  nature  of  things,  animate  or  inanimate, 
are  the  produce,  the  efTeds  of  that  Wildom? 

Hor.  I  never  thought  otherwife. 

Qeo.  Then  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  prove  this  to  you. 
Lions  are  never  brought  torth  wild,  but  in  very  hot  coun- 
tries, as  bears  are  the  produd  of  the  cold.  But  the  gene- 
rality of  our  fpecies,  which  loves  moderate  warmth,  are  moft 
delighted  with  the  middle  regions.  Men  may,  againft  their 
wills,  be  inured  to  intenfe  cold,  or  by  ufe  and  patience,  ac- 
cuftom  themfelves  to  exceliive  heat ;  but  a  mild  air,  and 
weather  between  both  extremes,  being  more  agreeable  to 
human  bodies,  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  would  naturally 
fettle  in  temperate  climates,  and  with  the  lame  conveniency, 
as  to  every  thing  elfe,  never  chodle  any  other.  This  would 
very  much  leflen  the  danger  men  would  be  in  from  the 
fierceft  and  moft  irrefiftible  wild  beafts. 

Hor.  But  would  lions  and  tigers  in  hot  countries  keep  fo 
clofe  within  their  bounds,  and  bears  in  cold  ones,  as  never  to 
ftraggle  or  ftray  beyond  them  ? 
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deo.  I  do  not  fuppofe  they  would ;  and  men,  as  well  as 
f  cattle,  have  often  been  picked  up   by  lions,  far  from  the 
-  places    where   thefe    were   whelped     No  wild  beads  are 
f"-  more  fatal  to  our  fpecies,  than  often  we  are  to  one  ano- 
ther ;  and  men  purfued  by  their   enemies  have  fled  into 
clioiates  and  countries,  which  they  would  never  have  chofe. 
Avarice  likewife  and  curiofity,  have,  without  force  or  necel^ 
fity,  often  expofed  men  to  dangers,  which  they  might  have 
avoided,  if  they  had  been  fatisfied  with  what  nature  required; 
and  laboured  for  felf-prcfervation  in  that  fimple  manner,  ' 
which  creatures  lefs  vain  and  fantaftical  content  themfelves 
with.     In  all  thefe  cafes,  I  do  not  queftion,  but  multitudes  of 
our  fpecies  have  fufFered  from  favage   beafts,  and  other 
noxious  animals ;  and  on  their  account  only,  I  verily  believe, 
it  would  have  been  impoffible  for  any  number  of  men,  to 
have  fettled  or  fubfifted  in  either  very  hot  or  very  cold  coun- 
tries, before  the  invention  of  bows  and  arrows,  or  better 
arms.     But  all  this  does  nothing  to  overthrow  my  aflertion : 
what  I  wanted  to  prove,  is,  that  all  creatures  chooling  by  in- 
flindt  that  degree  of  heat  or  cold  which  is  moft  natui^  to 
them,  there  would  be  room  enough  in  the  world  for  man  to 
multiply  his  fpecies,  for  many  ages,  without  running  almoft 
any  rilk  of  being  devoured  either  by  lions  or  by  bears;  and 
that  the  moft  favage  man  would  find  this  out,  without  die 
help  of  his  reafon.     This  I  call  the  work  of  Providence  ;  by 
which  I  mean  the  unalterable  wifdom  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
in  the  harmonious  difpofition  of  the  univerfe ;  the  fountain 
of  that  incomprehenfible  chain  of  caufes,  on  which  all  events 
Jiave  their  undoubted  dependance. 

Hor.  You  have  made  this  out  better  than  I  had  expected ; 
but  I  am  afraid,  that  what  you  alleged  as  the  firft  motive 
towards  fociety,  is  come  to  nothing  by  it. 

Cleo.  Do  not  fear  that;  there  are  other  favage  beafts, 
againft  which  men  could  not  guard  themfelves  unarmed, 
without  joining,  and  mutual  ailiftance:  in  temperate  cli- 
mates, moft  uncultivated  countries  abound  with  wolves. 

Hor.  I  have  feen  them,  in  Germany ;  they  are  of  the  fize 
of  a  large  maftiflf;  but  I  thought  their  chief  prey  had  been 
iheep. 

Cleo.  Any  thing  they  can  conquer  is  their  prey :  they  arc 
(iefperate  creatures,  and  will  fall  upon  men,  cows,  and  horfes, 
as  well  as  upon  (heep,  when  they  are  very  hungry :  they 
|iavs  teeth  like  maftif& ;  but  beiides  them  they  have  IharQ 
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claws  to  tear  with,  which  dogs  have  not.  The  fk>uteft  num 
is  hardly  equal  to  them  in  ftrength;  but  what  is  worfe,  thc^- 
often  come  in  troops,  and  whole  Tillages  have  been  attacked 
hf  them ;  they  have  five,  fix,  and  luore  whelps  at  a  litter, 
and  would  loon  over-run  a  country  where  they  breed,  if 
men  did  not  combine  againft,  and  make  it  their  bufinels  to 
deftroy  them.  Wild  boars  likewife,  are  terriUe  creature^ 
that  few  large  forefts,  and  uninhabited  places,  hi  temperate 
climates,  are  free  from. 

Har.  Thofe  tulks  of  theirs  are  dreadful  weapcms. 
•  Cko.  And  they  are  much  fuperior  to  wolves  in  bulk  and 
ftrength.     Hiftory  is  full  of  the  mifchief  they  have  done  h 
ancient  times,  and  of  the  renown  that  valiant  men  bxn 
gained  by  conquering  them. 

Hor.  That  is  true ;  but  thofe  heroes  that  fought  monflen 
in  former  days,  were  well  armed ;  at  leaft,  the  generality  of 
them ;  but  w.hat  could  a  number  of  naked  men,  before  they 
had  any  arms  at  all,  have  to  oppofe  to  the  teeth  and  dawi 
of  ravenous  wolves  that  came  in  troops ;  and  what  impreC* 
fion  could  the  greateft  blow  a  man  can  (hike,  make  upoa 
the  thick  briftly  hide  of  a  wild  boar  ? 

Cko.  As  on  the  one  hand,  1  have  named  every  thing  that 
man  has  to  fear  from  wild  beafts ;  fo,  on  the  other,  we  oi^bt 
not  to  forget  the  things  that  are  in  his  favour.  In  the  firft 
place,  a  wild  man  inured  to  hardiliip,  would  far  exceed  a 
tame  one,  in  all  feats  of  ftrength,  nimblenefs  and  adivity; 
in  the  fecond,  his  anger  would  fooner  and  more  ufefaBy 
tranfport  and  alfift  him  in  his  favage  ftate,  than  it  can  do  in 
fociety  ;  where,  from  his  infancy  he  is  fo  many  ways  taught, 
and  forced  in  his  own  defence,  to  cramp  and  ftifle  with  liis 
fears  the  noble  gift  of  nature.  In  wild  creatures  we  fee,  that 
moil  of  them,  when  their  own  life  or  that  of  their  young 
ones  is  at  ftake,  fight  with  great  obftinacy,  and  continue 
fighting  to  the  laft,  and  do  what  mifchief  they  can,  whilft 
they  have  breath,  without  regard  to  their  being  overmatch- 
ed, or  tlie  difadvantages  they  labour  under.  It  is  obferved, 
hkewifc,  that  the  more  untaught  and  inconfiderate  creatures 
are,  the  more  entirely  they  are  fwayed  by  the  paffion  that  is 
uppermoft:  natural  affedion  would  make  wild  men  and  wo- 
men too,  facrifice  their  lives,  and  die  for  their  children;  hut 
they  would  die  fighting ;  and  one  wolf  would  not  find  it  an  • 
eafy  matter  to  carry  of  a  child  from  his  watchful  parents,  if 
they  were  both  refolute,  though  they  w-ere  naked.     As  to 
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an*s  being  born  defencelefs,  it  is  not  to  be  conceived,  that 
\  fhould  long  know  the  ftrength  of  his  arms,  without  being 
quainted  with  the  articulation  of"  his  fingers,  or  at  lead, 
hiat  is  owing  to  it,  his  faculty  of  grafping  and  holding  faft  ; 
id  the  moft  untaught  favage  would  make  ufe  of  clubs  and 
ives  before  he  came  to  maturity.  As  the  danger  men  are 
.  from  wild  beads  would  be  of  the  higheft  conlequence,  fo 
^would  employ  their  utmoft  care  and  hiduftry :  they  would 
g  holes,  and  invent  other  ftratagems,  to  diftrefs  their  ene- 
ies,  and  dellroy  their  young  ones :  as  foon  as  they  found 
at  fire,  they  would  make  ufe  of  that  element  to  guard  them- 
Ives  and  annoy  their  foes :  by  the  help  of  it  they  would 
K>n  learn  to  Iharpen  wood,  which  prefently  would  put  them 
pen  making  fpears  and  other  weapons  that  would  cut. 
^en  men  are  angry  enough  with  creatures  to  ftrike  them, 
nd  thefe  are  running  away,  or  flying  from  them,  they  are 
pt  to  throw  at  what  they  cannot  reach:  this,  as  foon  as  they 
ad  fpears,  would  naturally  lead  them  to  the  invention  of 
arts  and  javelins.  Here,  perhaps,  they  may  flop  a  while  ; 
ut  the  fame  chain  of  thinking  would,  in  time,  produce  bows 
nd  arrows :  the  elafticity  of  flicks  and  boughs  of  trees  is 
ery  obvious ;  and  to  make  firings  of  the  guts  of  animals,  I 
are  fay,  is  more  ancient  than  the  ufe  of  hemp.  Experience 
caches  us,  that*  men  may  have  all  thefe,  and  many  more 
weapons,  and  be  very  expert  in  the  ufe  of  them,  before  any 
lanner  of  government,  except  that  of  parents  over  their 
hildren,  is  to  be  feen  among  them  :  it  is  likewife  very  well 
mown,  that  favages  furnifhed  with  no  better  arms,  when 
hey  are  flrong  enough  in  number,  will  venture  to  attack, 
nd  even  hunt  after  the  fiercefl  wild  beafts,  lions  and  tigers 
lot  excepted.  Another  thing  is  to  be  confidered,  that  like- 
rife  favours  our  fpecies,  and  relates  to  the  nature  of  the  crea- 
ures,  of  which  intemperate  climates  man  has  reafon  to  fland 
D  bodily  fear  of. 

Hot.  Wolves  and  wild  boars  ? 

Cko.  Yes.  That  great  numbers  of  our  fpecies  have  beea 
levoured  by  the  firfl,  is  uncontelled ;  but  they  mofl  natural- 
y  go  in  quefl  of /heep  and  poultry;  and,  as  long  as  they  can 
;et  carrion,  or  any  thing  to  fill  their  bellies  with,  they  feldom 
lunt  after  men,  or  other  large  animals ;  which  is  the  reafon, 
hat  in  the  fummer  our  fpecies,  as  to  perfonal  infults,  have 
lot  much  to  fear  from  them.  It  is  certain  likewife,  that  fa* 
age  fwine  will  hunt  after  men,  and  laAuy  ot  xVi€vt  xcvv^^ 
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hy  fpoiling  and  devouring  every  thing  that  may  fei 
fuilenance  of  man,  it  is  highly  neceflary,  that  we  1 
only  be  always  upon  our  guard  againfl  them,  h\ 
never  ceafe  to  aflUl  one  another  in  routing  and  i 
them. 

Hor.  I  plainly  fee,  that  majikind  might  fubfift  a 
to  multiply,  and  get  the  martery  overall  other  crej 
Jhould  oppofe  them  ;  and  as  this  could  never  ) 
brought  about,  unlel's  men  had  aflilled  one  anoth 
lavage  beads,  it  is  polfiblc  that  the  necefSty  men 
joining  and  imiting  together,  was  the  firll  ftep  toi 
cly.  Thus  fiir  I  ;im  willing  to  allow  you  to  ba 
your  main  point :  but  to  afcribe  all  this  to  Pi 
o'Jierwile  than  that  nothing  is  done  without  the  I] 
miffion,  Teems  inconfifttnt  with  the  ideas  we  hav 
fedly  gpod  and  merciful  Being.  It  is  po(Qble,  th 
ibnous  animals  may  have  I'omething  in  them  that 
ciitl  to  men  ;  and  I  will  not  difpute  with  you,  wl 
mull  venomous  of  all  the  ferpents  which  Lucao 
mention  of,  did  not  contain  fame  antidote,  or  othe 
dicine,  Itill  undilcovered  :  but  wlicnl  look  upon  tl 
liety  of  ravenous  and  blood-thirfty  creatures,  thi 
onlj'fupcrior  to  us  in  ftrength,  but  likewife  vifibly 
nature,  as  it  were  on  purpofe  for  our  deltrudlion 
f:iy,  1  look  upon  thcfe,  I  can  find  out  no  ufe  for  i 
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r  than  lb  many  wolves  could  have  eaten  it\  the  fame  time ;  not-* 
^  withftanding  the  great  refillance  that  was  made  againft  it,  by 
i^  approved  of  medicines  and  able  phyficians.  It  is  owing  to 
the  principle  of  pride  we  are  born  with,  and  the  high  value 
^  we  sdl,  for  the  fake  of  one,  have  for  our  fpecies,  that  men 
ima^ne  the  whole  univerfe  to  be  principally  made  for  their 
life  ;  and  this  error  makes  them  commit  a  tboufand  extrava- 
gancies, and  have  pitiful  and  moft  unworthy  notions  of  God 
and  his  works.  It  is  not  greater  cruelty,  or  more  unnatural, 
in  a  wolf  to  eat'a  piece  of  a  man,  than  it  is  in  a  man  to  eat  part 
of  a  lamb  or  a  chicken.  What,  or  how  many  purpofes  wild 
bealls  were  made  for,  is  not  for  us  to  determine  ;  but  that 
they  w«e  made,  we  know ;  and  that  fome  of  them  muft 
have  been  very  calamitious  to  every  infant  nation,  and  fet- 
tlement  of  men,  is  almoft  as  certain  :  this  you  was  fully  per- 
luadedof;  and  thought,  moreover,  that  they  mull  have  been 
fuch  an  obllacle  to  the  very  fubliftence  of  our  fpecies,  as  was 
infunnountable :  In  anfwer  to  this  difficulty,  which  you  dart- 
ed, I  ihowed  you,  from  the  different  inffincts  and  peculiar 
tendencies  of  animals,  that  in  nature  a  manifeft  provifion  was 
made  for  our  fpecies:  by  which,  nojtwithffandmg  the  rage 
and  power  of  the  fiercefl:  beafts,  we  fliould  make  a  Ihift,  naked 
and  defcncelefs,  to  efcape  their  fury,.fo  as  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain ourfelves  and  multiply  our  kind,  till  by  our  numbers, 
and  arms  acquired  by  our  own  induftry,  we  could  put  to 
flight,  or  dellroy  all  favage  bealls  without  exception,  what- 
ever fpot  of  the  globe  we  might  have  a  muid  to  cultivate  and 
fettle  on.  The  neceflary  bleflings  we  receive  from  the  fun, 
are  obvious  to  a  child ;  and  it  is  demonff rable,  that  without 
it,  none  of  the  living  creatures  that  are  now  upon  the  earth, 
could  fubiift.  But  if  it  were  of  no  other  ufe,  being  eight  hun- 
dred tboufand  times  bigger  than  the  earth  at  leaft,  one 
thoufandth  part  of  it  would  do  our  bulinefs  as  well,  if  it  was 
but  nearer  to  us  in  proportion.  From  this  confideration 
alone,  I  aih  perfuaded,  that  the  fun  was  made  to  enlighten 
and  cherilh  other  bodies,  befides  this  planet  of  ours.  Fire 
and  water  were  defigned  for  innumerable  purpofes;  and 
among  the  ufes  that  are  made  of  them,  fome  are  immenfely 
diflerent  from  others.  But  whilll  we  receive  the  benefit  of 
thefe,  and  are  only  intent  on  ourfelves,  it  his  highly  probable, 
that  there  are  thoufands  of  things,  and  perhaps  our  own  ma- 
chines among  them,  that,  in  the  vaff:  fyltcm  of  the  univerfe^ 
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Cruih  all  ttie  jeit  to  pieces,  inougn  me  nnt  were  in 
the  latter  all  linns :  but  that  the  Supreme  Being  llio 
introduced  oc  ety  at  the  expence  of  fo  many  livei  of 
cies,  I  cannot  believe,  when  it  might  have  been  do 
better  in  a  milder  way. 

Cleo.  We  are  fpeaking  of  what  probably  was  d 
not  of  what  might  have  been  done.  There  is  no  < 
but  the  fame  Power  that  made  whales,  might  have 
feventy  feet  high,  and  given  us  ftrengthin  proportic 
iince  the  plan  of  this  globe  requires,  and  you  think 
fary  yourfelf,  that  in  every  fpecies  fome  Ihould  die  ■■ 
faft  as  others  are  bom,  why  fiiould  you  take  away  ai 
means  of  dying  ? 

Har.  Are  there  not  difeafes  enough,  phyficians  i 
thecaries,  as  well  as  wan  by  fea  and  land,  that  may 
more  than  the  redundancy  of  our  fpecies  ? 

Geo.  They  may,  it  is  true  ;  but  in  feft  they  are 
ways  fiifficient  to  do  this:  and  in  populous  nation 
that  war,  wild  beads,  hanging,  drowning,  and  an  hu 
fualties  together,  with  ficknefs  and  all  its  attend 
hardly  a  match  for  one  inviflble  faculty  of  ours,  wU 
iniUnd  men  have  to  preferve  their  (pecies.  Every 
eafy  to  the  Deity  ;  but  to  fpeak  after  an  human  m 
is  evident,  that  in  forming  this  earth,  and  every  thin 
in  it,  no  lefs  wifdom  or  foUcitude  was  required,  in  cc 
the  various  wavs  and  means,  to  jret  rid  and  deftroy 
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Hor.  But  nobody  choofes  a  cruel  one.  What  an  unfpeak- 
ible  and  infinitely  excruciating  torment  mud  it  be»  to  be 
om  to  pieces,  and  eat  alive  by  a  favage  bead ! 

Cko.  N  ot  greater,  I  can  afTure  you,  than  are  daily  occa- 
ioned  by  the  gout  in  the  (lomach,  and  the  done  in  the  blad- 
ler. 

jEfor.  Which  way  can  you  give  me  this  aflurance ;  how 
an  you  prove  it? 

Cko.  From  our  fabric  itfelf,  the  frame  of  human  bodies, 
Jiat  cannot  admit  of  any  torment,  infinitely  excruciating, 
rhe  degrees  of  pain,  as  well  as  of  pleafure,  in  this  life  are  li- 
Ditcd,  ^nd  exadly  proportioned  to  every  one's  ftrength ; 
rhatever  exceeds  that,  takes  away  the  fenfes ;  and  whoever 
as  once  fainted  away  with  the  extremity  of  any  torture, 
news  the  full  extent  of  what  here  he  can  fuffer,  if  he  re« 
lembers  what  he  felt.  The  real  mifchief  which  wild  beads 
ave  done  to  our  fpecies,  and  the  calamities  they  have 
fought  upon  it,  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  cruel  ufage, 
nd  the  multiplicity  of  mortal  injuries  which  men  have  re- 
dved  from  one  another.  Set  before  your  eyes  a  robud 
rarrior, .  that  ]iaving  lod  a  limb  in  battle,  is  afterwards 
rampled  upon  by  twenty  horfes ;  and  tell  me,  pray,  whe- 
her  you  ttunk,  that  lying  thus  helplefs  with  mod  of  his  ribs 
iroke,  and  a  fraftured  ikull,  in  the  agony  of  death,  for  feve- 
al  hours,  he  fuffers  lefs  than  if  a  lion  had  difpatched  him  ? 

Hor.  They  are  both  very  bad. 

Geo.  In  the  choice  of  things  we  are  more  often  diredled 
}y  the  caprice  of  fafhions,  and  the  cudom  of  the  age,  than 
vt  are  by  fohd  reafon,  or  our  own  underdanding.  There  is 
lo  greater  comfort  in  dying  of  a  dropfy ,  and  in  being  eaten 
}y  worms,  than  there  is  in  being  drowned  at  fea,  and  becom* 
ng  the  prey  of  fiflies.  But  in  our  narrow  way  of  thinking, 
here  is  fomething  that*  fubverts  and  corrupt  our  judgment; 
low  elfc  could  perfons  of  known  elegancy  in  their  tade,  pre- 
fer rotting  and  dinking  in  a  loathrome  fepulchre,  to  their  be- 
Dg  burnt  in  the  open  air  to  inoffenfive  allies  ? 

Ifor.  I  freely  own,  that  I  have  an  averfion  to  every  thing 
bat  is  (hocking  and  unnatural. 

Cleo.  What  you  call  fliocking,  I  do  not  know ;  but  no- 
hing  is  more  common  to  nature,  or  more  agreeable  to  her 
irdinary  courfe,  than  that  creatures  fliould  live  upon  one 
nother.  The  whole  fydem  of  animated  beings  on  the  earth 
ecms  to  be  built  upon  this;  and  there  is  ivoV  oi^*^  ^^^^v^^ 
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that  we  know  of,  that  has  not  another  that  feeds  upon  if, 
either  alive  or  dead ;  and  moll  kind  of  iifti  are  forced  to  live 
upon  iifli.  That  this  in  the  lad-mentioned,  was  not  an  omif- 
fion  or  negledl,  is  evident  from  the  large  provilion  nature  has 
made  for  it,  far  exceeding  any  thing  (lie  has  done  for  other 
animals. 

Hor.  You  mean  the  prodigious  quantity  of  roe  they 
fpawn. 

Hor.  Yes ;  and  that  the  eggs  contained  in  them,  receive 
not  their  fecundity  until  after  they  are  excluded;  by  which 
means  the  female  may  be  filled  with  as  many  of  them  as  her 
belly  can  hold,  and  tlie  eggs  themfelves  may  be  more  clofely 
crowded  together,  than  would  be  conliftent  with  the  admil- 
fion  of  any  fubdunce  from  the  male :  without  this,  one  fi(h 
could  not  bring  forth  yearly  fuch  a  prodigious  fhoal. 

Hor.  But  might  not  the  aura  feminalu  of  the  male  be  fub- 
tile  enough  to  penetrate  the  whole  clufter  of  eggs,  and  influ- 
ence every  one  of  them,  without  taking  up  any  room,  as  it 
does  in  fowls  and  other  oviparous  animals? 

Clco.  The  oftrich  excepted  in  the  firft  place :  in  the  fe- 
cond,  there  are  no  other  oviparous  animals  in  which  the 
eggs  are  fo  clofely  compared  together,  as  they  are  in  filb. 
But  fuppofc  the  prolific  power  fliould  pervade  the  whole 
mafs  of  them  ;  if  all  the  eggs  which  ibme  of  the  females  arc 
crammed  with,  were  to  be  impregnated  whilll  they  are  with- 
in the  fiih,  it  is  irnpofliblc  bat  tlie  aura  fcminalisy  the  proli- 
iic  fpirit  of  the  male,  though  it  took  up  no  room  itfelf, 
would,  as  it  does  in  all  other  creatures,  dilate,  and  more 
or  lefs  diilend  every  egg;  and  the  lealt  expanlion  of  fo  ma- 
ny individuals  would  fwell  the  whole  roe  to  a  bulk  that 
would  require  a  much  greater  fpace,  than  the  cavity  that 
now  contains  them.  Is  not  here  a  ccjntrivancc  beyond  ima- 
gination line,  to  provide  for  the  ciintinuunce  ofafpecics, 
though  every  individual  of  it  Ihould  be  bora  with  an  m- 
ftind  to  deftroy  it  I  ,^ 

Il'jr.  What  you  fpeak  of,  i;  only  true  at  fca,  in  a  conlider- 
able  part  of  Europe  at  leull :  for  in  freih  v;ater,  molt  kind^ 
of  filli  do  not  feed  on  their  own  fpecies,  and  yet  they  fpawu 
in  the  fame  manner,  an  J  are  as  full  of  roe  as  all  the  rell'. 
among  them,  the  only  great  deitroyer  with  us,  is  the  pike. 

Cleo,  And  he  is  a  very  ravenous  one  :  We  fee  in  ponds, 
that  where  pikes  are  fulfered  to  be,  no  other  filh  fliall  ever 
j/icreafe  in  number.     But  in  rivers^  and  all  waters  near  anV 
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Xidj  there  are  amphibious  fowls,  and  many  forts  of  them, 
lat  live  moftly  upon  filh  :  Of  thefe  water-fowls  in  many 
laces  are  prodigious  quantities.  Befides  thcie,  there  are 
tters,  beavers,  and  many  other  creatures  that  live  upon  fifti. 
n  brooks  and  (hallow  waters,  the  hearn  and  bittern  will 
lave  their  fliare :  What  is  taken  off  by  them,  perhaps  is  but 
ittle ;  but  the  young  fry,  and  the  fpawn  that  one  pair  of 
wans  are  able  to  confume  in  one  year,  would  very  well 
brve  to  ftock  a  confiderable  river.  So  they  are  but  eat,  it 
s  no  matter  what  eats  them,.either  their  own  fpecies  or  ano- 
her :  What  I  would  prove,  is,  that  nature  produces  no  ex- 
Taordinary  numbers  of  any  fpecies,  but  Ihe  has  contrived 
xieans  anfwerable  to  deftroy  them.  The  variety  of  infefts 
in  the  fcveral  parts  of  the  world,  would  be  incredible  to  any 
ane  that  has  not  examined  into  this  matter ;  and  the  dift'er- 
ent  beauties  to  be  obferved  in  them  is  infmite  :  But  neither  * 
the  beauty,  nor  the  variety  of  them,  are  more  fui'prifing, 
than  the  induftry  of  nature  in  the  multiplicity  of  her  contri- 
vances to  kill  them ;  and  if  the  care  and  vigilance  of  all 
other  animals  in  deftroying  them  were  to  ceafe  at  once,  in 
two  years  time  the  greateft  part  of  the  earth,  which  is  ours 
now,  would  be  theirs,  and  in  many  countries  infeds  would 
be  the  only  inhabitants. 

Hor.  I  have  heard  that  w^hales  live  upon  nothing  elfe ;. 
that  muft  make  a  fine  confumption. 

Cko.  That  is  the  general  (•pinion,  I  fuppofe,  becaufe  they 
never  find  any  fi(h  in  them ;  and  becaufe  there  are  vail 
multitudes  of  infeds  in  thofe  feas,  hovering  on  the  furfiace  of 
the  water.  This  creature  Ukewife  helps  to  corroborate  my 
aflertion,  that  in  the  numbers  produced  of  every  fpecies,  the 
greateft  regard  is  had  to  the  confumption  of  them :  This 
prodigious  animal  being  too  big  to  be  fwallowed,  nature  in 
it  has  quite  altered  the  economy  obferved  in  all  other  fifh  ; 
for  they  are  viviparous,  engender  like  other  viviparous  ani- 
jnals,  and  have  never  above  two  or  three  young  ones  at  a 
time.  For  the  continuance  of  every  fpecies  among  fuch  an 
infinite  variety  of  creatures  as  this  globe  yields,  it  was  highly 
necdlkry,  that  the  provifion  for  their  dellructiou  fliould  not 
be  lefs  ample,  than  that  which  was  made  for  the  generation 
of  them ;  and  therefore  the  folicitude  of  nature  in  procuring 
death,  and  the  confumption  of  animals,  is  vilibly  fupcrior  to 
the  care  flie  takes  to  feed  and  prelerve  them. 

ffor.  Prove  that  pray, 

Ff  4 
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Cleo.  Millions  of  her  creatures  are  ftarved  every  year,  and 
doomed  to  perifli  for  want  of  fuilenance ;  but  whenever  any 
die,  there  is  always  plenty  of  mouths  to  devour  them.     But 
then,  again,  fhe  gives  all  ihe  has :  nothing  is  fo  fine  or  elabo- 
rate, as  that  flie  grudges  it  for  food  ;.  nor  is  any  thing  more 
extenfive  or  impartial  than  her  bounty  :  (he  thinks  nothing 
too  good  for  the  meaneft  of  her  broods,  and  all  creatures  are 
equally  welcome  to  every  thing  they  can  find  to  eat.     How 
curious  is  the  workuianfliip  in  the  llrutSture  of  a  common  fly ; 
how  inimitable  are  the  celerity  of  his  wings,  and  the  quick- 
*iefs  of  all  his  motions  in  hot  weather  !  Should  a  Pythagore- 
an, that  was  likewife  a  good  mailer  in  mechanics,  by  the 
help  of  a  microfcope,  pry  into  every  minute  part  of  this 
changeable  creature,  and  duly  confider  the  elegancy  of  its 
machinery,  would  he  not  think  it  great  pity,  that  thoufands 
of  millions  of  animated  beings,  fo  nicely  wrought  and  ad- 
mirably finifli^d,  fliould  every  day  be  devoured  by  little  birds 
and  fpiders,  of  which  we  Hand  in  fo  little  need  ?  Nay,  do  not 
you  think  yourfelf,  that  things  would  have  been  managed 
full  as  well,  if  the  quantity  of  flies  had  been  lefs,  and  there 
had  been  no  fpiders  at  all  ? 

Hor.  I  remember  the  fable  of  the  Acorn  and  the  Pumkin 
too  well  to  aiilwer  you  ;  I  do  not  trouble  my  head  about  it. 

Cleo.  Yet  yihxx  found  fault  with  the  means,  which  1  hip- 
pored  Providence  had  made  ufe  of  to  make  men  alTociate;  I 
mean  the  common  danger  they  were  in  from  wild  beails: 
though  you  owned  the  probability  of  its  having  been  the  firft 
motive  of  their  uniting. 

Hor.  1  cannot  believe  that  Providence  fhould  have  no 
greater  regard,  to  our  Ipecies,  than  it  has  to  Hies,  and  the 
fpawn  c»f  tiih  :  or  that  nature  has  ever  iportcd  with  the  fate 
of  liuman  creatures,  as  llie  does  with  the  lives  of  inlefls,  and 
been  as  wai.tonly  laviih  of  the  firlt,  as  ilie  fecms  to  be  of  the 
latter.  1  wonder  how  you  can  reconcile  this  to  religion  j 
you  that  are  luch  a  flickler  for  Chriilianity. 

Cicu.  Rchgion  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But  we  are  fo 
full  of  our  ou  n  Ipccics,  and  the  excellency  of  it,  that  we  have 
no  leil'ure  IcruHilly  to  confider  the  fyileni  of  this  earth;  I 
lucan  ih'j  plan  on  which  the  economy  of  it  is  built,  in  rela- 
tion Lo  li.c:  living  creatures  that  are  in  and  upon  it. 

hnt\  I  do  not  Ipeak  as  to  our  Ipecies,  but  in  refpecl  to  the 
Id' i^'  has  rchgion  nothing  to  do  with  it,  that  you  make 
Goa  iiic  autnor  or  lo  much  cruelty  and  mahce  ? 
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l^o.  tt  is  impoffible,  you  fhould  fpeak  otherwife^  than  ia 
don  to  our  fpecies,  when  you  make  ufe  of  thofe  expref* 
s,  which  can  only  iignify  tt)  us  the  intentions  things  were 
e  with,  or  the  fentiments  human  creaturds  have  of  them; 
nothing  can  be  called  cruel  or  malicious  in  regard  to 
who  did  it,  unlefs  his  thoughts  and  defigns  were  fuch  ia 
ig  it.  All  adlions  in  'nature,  abftradly  conlidered,  are 
ally  indifferent ;  and  whatever  it  may  be  to  individual 
itures,  to  die  is  not  a  greater  evil  to  this  earth,  or  the  whole 
rerfe,  than  it  is  to  be  born. 

lor.  This  is  making  the  Firft  Caufe  of  things  not  an  in-. 
Lgent  being. 
ko.  Why  fo  ?  Can  you  not  conceive  an  intelligent,  and 

1  a  mod  wife  being,  that  is  not  only  exempt  from,  but 
wife  incapable  of  entertainiilg  any  malice  or<:ruelty  ? 
lor.  Such  a  being  could  not  commit,  or  order  thin^3  that 
malicious  and  cruel. 

&o.  Neither  does  God.     But  this  will  caiTy  us  into  a  dif-- 

2  about  the  origin  of  evil ;' and  from  thence  we  muft  in- 
ably  fall  on  free-will  and  predeftination-,  which,  as  I  hare 
.  you  before,  is  an. inexplicable  myftery  I  will  never  med- 
with.  But  I  never  faid  nor  thought  any  thing  irreverent 
he  Deity  :  on  the  contrary,  the  idea  1  have  of  the  Su- 
ne  .Being,  is  as  tranfcendently  great,  as  my  capacity  is 
I  to  form  one,  of  what  is  incomprehenfible ;  and  I  could 
bon  believe,  that  he  could  ceafe  to  exift,  as  that  he 
lid  be  the  author  gf  any  real  evil.  But  I  fhould  be  glad 
ear  the  method,  after  which  you  think  fociety  might  have 
1  much  better  introduced :  Pray,  acquaint  me  with  that 
ler  way  you  fpoke  of. 

for.  You  have  thoroughly  convinced  me,  that  the  natu- 
:ove  which  it  is  pretended  we  have  for  our  fpecies,  is  not 
Iter  than  what  many  other  animals  have  for  theirs :  but 
iture  had  adually  given  us  an  affedlion  for  one  another, 
ncere  and  confpicuous  as  that  which  parents  are  feen  to 
B  for  their  children,  whilfl  they  are  helplefs,  men  would 
t  joined  together  by  choice ;  and  nothing  could  have 
Ired  them  from  aflbciating,  whether  their  numj[>ers  had 
1  great  or  fmall,  and  themfelves  cither  ignorant  or  know- 

leo.  O  mentes  bominum  cacas  I  0  Pedora  caca  I 

for.  You  may  exclaim  as  much  as  you  pleafe;  I  am  per- 

led  that  this  would  have  united  men  in  &tm^t  V^oxv^^  ^i 
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ftiendfliip,  than  anv  common  danger  from  wild  beads  could 
have  tied  them  with:  but  what  fault  can  you  find  with  it, 
and  what  mifchief  could  have  befallen  us  from  mutual  aiTec- 
tion? 

Cleo.  It  would  have  been  inconfiftent  with  the  fcheine, 
the  plan  after  w^iich,  it  is  evident,  Providence  has  been 
pleafcd  to  order  and  dlfpofe  of  things  in  the  univerfe.  If 
fuch  an  afieclion  had  been  planted  in  man  by  inflinc^,  there 
never  could  have  been  any  fatal  quarrels  among  them,  nor 
mortal  hatreds;  men  could  never  have  been  cruel  to  one  ano- 
ther :  in  flioit,  there  could  have  been  no  wars  of  any  dura- 
tion ;  and  no  conliderable  numbers  of  our  fpecies  could  ever 
have  been  killed  by  one  another's  malice. 

Hor.  You  would  make  a  rare  itate-phyfician,  in  prefcrib- 
ing  war,  cruelty  and  malice,  for  the  welfare  and  maintenance 
of  civil  fociety. 

Cleo.  Pray,  do  not  mifreprefent  me  :  I  have  done  no  fuch 
thing :  but  if  you  believe  the  world  is  governed  by  Provi- 
dence at  all,  you  mull  believe  likewife,  that  the  Deity  makes 
life  of  means  to  bring  about,  perform,  and  execute  his  wiU 
and  pleafure :  As  for  example,  to  have  war  kindled,  there 
muft  be  firft  mifunderftandings  and  quarrels  between  the  fub- 
jedls  of  ditfercnt  nations,  and  diflentions  among  the  refpec- 
tive  princes,  rulers,  or  governors  of  them  :  it  is  evident,  that 
the  loind  of  man  is  the  general  mint  where  the  means  of 
this  fort  murt  be  coined ;  from  whence  I  conclude,  that  it 
Providence  had  ordered  matters  after  that  mild  way,  which 
you  think  would  have  been  the  bell,  vei  v  little  of  human 
blood  could  have  been  ipilt,  if  any  at  all. 

f!hf\  Where  would  have  been  the  ine(inveniencv  of  that? 

(ilco.  You  could  nut  luive  had  that  variety  of  living  crea- 
tures, there  is   now  ;  Jiav,  there  would   not  have  been  room 
for  man  himfelf,  and  his  Uiftenance  :  our  fpecies  alone  wouM 
iiavc  overllocked  tiic  earth,  if  there  had  been  no  wars,  and 
the  coinmmon  courfc  of  Pro\idcnce  had  not  been  more  in- 
terrupted than  it  hiis  been.     Mirht  1  not  jullly  ('dy  then, 
that  this  is  quite  contrary  and  deitruclive  to  the  fchcme  oa 
which  it  is  plain  this  earth  was  badt :  This  is  a  coniideratioa 
which  you  \vill  nuver  give  its  due  weight.     I  have  once  al- 
ready put  you  ill  mind  oi  it,  tlvat  you  yourfelf  have  allowed 
the  dellruction  of  animals  to  be  as  neceliary  as  the  genera- 
tioa  of  them.     There  is  as  much  wifdoni  to  be  fcen  in  tb^ 
( f;'".iTiv:ir.';es  how  numbers  of  living  creatures  might  ahvay  "^ 
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« taken  off  and  deftroyed,  to  make  room  for  thofe  that 
t^ntinoallj  fucceed  them,  as  there  is  in  making  all  the  dif- 
ierent  forts  of  them,  every  one  preferve  their  own.  fpecies. 
kVhat  do  you  think  is  the  reafon,  that  there  is  but  one  way 
or  us  to  come  into  the  world  ? 
Hor.  Becaufe  that  one  is  fufficient. 

Cko.  Then  from  a  parity  of  reafon,  we  ought  to  think, 
that  there  arc  feveral  ways  to  go  out  of  the  world,  becaufe 
one  would  not  have  been  fufficient.  Now,  if  for  the  fupport 
and  maintenance  of  that  variety  of  creatures  which  are  here 
that  they  fliould  die,  is  a  pojlulatuvi  as  neccffary  as  it  is,  that 
they  fliould  be  born  ;  and  you  cut  off  or  obllrucT:  the  means 
of  dying,  and  adually  ftop  up  one  of  the  great  gates,  through 
which  we  fee  multitudes  go  to  death  ;  do  you  not  oppofe 
the  fcheme,  nay,  do  you  mar  it  lefs,  than  if  you  hindered  ge- 
neration !  If  there  never  had  been  war,  and  no  other  means 
of  dying,  betides  the  ordinary  ones,  this  glebe  could  not 
have  born,  or  at  lead  not  maintained,  the  tenth  part  of  the 
people  that  would  have  been  in  it.  By  war,  1  do  not  mean 
only  fuch  as  one  nation  has  had  againil  another,  but  civil  as 
weU  as  foreign  quarrels,  general  mulfacres.  private  murders, 
poifon,  fword,  and  all  hoftile  force,  by  which  mep,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  pretence  of  love  to  their  fpecies,  have  endea* 
voured  to  take  away  one  another's  lives  throughout  the 
world,  from  the  time  that  Cain  flew  Abel  to  this  day, 

Hor.  I  do  not  believe,  that  a  quarter  of  all  thefe  mifchiefs 
ate  upon  record :  but   what  may  be  known  from  hiftory, 
would  make  a  prodigious  number  of  men  :  much  greater,  I 
dare  fay,  than  ever  was  on  earth  at  one  time:  But  what 
would  you  infer  from  this  ?  They  would  not  have  been  im- 
mortal ;  and  if  they  had  not  died  in  war,  they  mufl:  foon 
after  have  been  flain  by  difeafes.    When  a  man  of  threefcore 
i$  killed  by  a  bullet  in  the  field,  it  is  odds,  that  he  would  not 
have  lived  four  years  longer,  though  he  had  Hayed  at  home. 
Qleo.  There  are  foldiers  of  threefcore  perhaps  in  all  armies, 
Imt  men  generally  go  to  the  war  when  they  are  young ;  and 
when  four  or  live  thoufand  are  loit  in  battle,  you  will  find 
the  greateft  number  to  have  been  under  five-and-thirty : 
confider  now,  that  many  men  do  not  marry  till  after  that 
3ge,  who  get  ten  or  a  dozen  children, 

tfor.  If  all  that  die  by  the  hands  of  another^  were  to  get  a 
dozen  children  before  they  die—— 
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Clto.  There  is  no  occaiion  for  that ;  I  fuppofe  nothing, 
that  is  either  extravagant  or  improbable ;  but  that  all  fuchf 
as  have  been  wilfully  dellroyed  by  means  of  their  fpecies, 
fliould  have  lived,  and  taken  their  chance  with  the  reft ;  that 
every  thing  fliould  huve  befallen  them,  that  has  befallen 
thofe  that  have  not  been  killed  that  way;  and  the  fame  like-r 
wife  to  their  poilerity  ;  and  that  all  of  them  fliould  have  been 
fubjed  to  all  the  cafualties  as  well  as  difeafes,  dodtors,  apo- 
thecaries, and  other  accidents,  that  take  away  man's  lijfe,  and 
fhorten  his  days ;  v;ar,  and  violence  from  one  another,  onlj 
excepted. 

Hor.  But  if  the  earth  had  been  too  full  of  inhabitants, 
might  not  Providence  have  fent  peftilences  and  diieafis 
oftener  ?  More  children  might  have  died  when  they  were 
young,  or  more  women  might  have  proved  barren. 

Cleo.  1  do  not  know  whether  your  mild  way  would  have 
been  more  generally  pleaiing;  but  you  entertain  notions  of 
the  Deity  that  are  unworthy  of  him.  Men  might  certainly 
have  been  born  with  the  indind  you  fpeak  of;  but  if  th» 
had  been  the  Creator's  pleafure,  there  mull  have  been  ano- 
ther'economy  ;  and  things  on  earth,  fiom  the  beginning, 
would  have  been  ordered  in  a  manner  quite  different  from 
what  thev  are  now.  But  to  make  a  fcheme  tirft,  and  after- 
wards  to  mend  it,  when  it  proves  defective,  is  the  buiineis  of 
finite  wifdoni ;  it  belc^ngs  to  hurnan  prudence  alone  to  mend 
faults,  to  correct  and  redrefs  what  w^as  done  ^mifs  before, 
and  to  alter  the  mcaiuies  which  experience  teaches  men, 
were  ill  concerted  r  but  the  kn'^wledge  of  God  was  confum- 
m-cite  fr(,m  eternity.  Infinite  W'ildom  is  not  liable  to  errors 
or  miltakes ;  therefore  all  his  works  are  univerfally  good, 
and  every  thing  is  made  exadly  as  he  would  have  it:  the 
firmnels  and  liability  ot  his  laws  and  councils  are  everlafting, 
and  therefore  his  rei'olutions  are  as  unalterable,  as  his  decrees 
arc  eternal.  It  is  not  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  that  you 
iia  -icd  wars  among  the  necc'lfary  means  to  carry  off  the  re- 
duiidancy  of  our  I'pccies  ;  how  come  you  now  to  think  them 
ufelefs:  I  can  dcmonltrate  to  you,  that  nature,  in  the  pro- 
duclion  of  our  fpecies,  has  amply  provided  againft  the  loffes 
of  our  lex,  occafioned  by  wars,  by  repairing  them  vifibly, 
where  they  are  fullained,  in  as  palpable  a  manner,  as  (he  has 
provided  for  the  great  deitruction  that  is  made  of  filh,  by 
their  devouring  one  another. 

IPjr,  How  16  that,  pray : 
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Geo.  By  fending  more  males  into  the  world  than  females. 
Fou  will  eafily  allow  me  that  our  fex  bears  the  brunt  of  ail 
lie  toils  and  hazards  that  are  undergone  by  fea  and  land ; 
ind  that  by  this  means  a  far  greater  number  of  men  mull  b^ 
leftroyed  than  there  is  of  women :  now  if  we  fee,  as  certainly 
pre  do,  that  of  the  infants  yearly  born,  the  number  of  males 
is  always  confiderably  fuperior  to  that  of  the  female,  is  it 
not  manifeily  that  nature  has  made  a  provifion  for  great 
multitudes,  which,  if  thqy  were  not  deftroyed,  would  be 
Dot  only  fuperfluouSi  but  of  pernicious  confequence  in  great 
nations? 

Hor,  That  fuperiority  in.the  number  of  males  bom  is 
wonderful  indeed ;  I  remember  the  account  that  has  been 
publiihed  concerning  it,  as  it  was  taken  from  the  bills  of 
births  and  burials  in  the  city  and  fuburbs. 

Geo.  For  fourfcore  years ;  in  which  the  number  of  females 
bom  was  conftantly  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  males» 
ibmetimes  by  many  hundreds :  and  that  this  provifion  of  na* 
tme,  to  fupply  the  havoc  that  is  made  of  men  by  wars  and 
navigation,  is  ftill  greater  than  could  be  imagined  from  that 
diflSerence  only,  will  foon  appear,  if  we  conlider  that  women, 
in  the  firft  place,  are  liable  to  all  difeafes,  within  a  trifle, 
that  are  incident  to  men  ;  and  that,  in  the  fecond,  they  are 
fubjcd  to  many  diforders  and  calamities  on  account  of  theit 
iez,  which  great  numbers  die  of,  ^and  which  men  are  Wholly 
eiempt  from. 

Hor.  This  could  not  well  be  the  effeft  of  chance  ;  but  it 
^ils  the  confequence  which  you  drew  from  my  affedionate 
fcheme,  in  cafe  there  had  been  no  wars  :  for  your  fear  that 
our  fpecies  would  have  increafed  beyond  all  bounds,  was  en- 
tirely builc  upon  the  fuppoHtion,  that  thofe  who  have  died 
m  war  fliould  not  have  wanted  women  if  they  had  lived ; 
which,  from  this  fuperiority  in  the  number  of  males,  it  is  e- 
vidcnt,  they  fbould  and  mult  have  wanted. 

Cleo.  What  you  obferve  is  true ;  but  ;ny  chief  aim  was  to 
fliow  you  how  difdgreeable  the  alteration  you  requi*tJ  would 
have  been  every  way  to  the  reft  of  riie  fchem-e,  by  which  it  is 
BKUiifeft  things  are  governed  at  prcienc.  For,  if  the  prr>vi- 
fion  had  been  made  on  the  other  fide ;  and  nature,  in  \:he 
produiflion  of  our  fpecies,  tiad  cuntinuall>  taken  care  to  le- 
pair  thelofsof  women  that  die  of  calamities  Hot  incident  to 
Rien^  then  certainly  there  would  have  been  women  for  all 
tile  mca  that  have  been  deltroycd  by  thelx  onniv  t\j^cv^^^  \t 
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they  had  lived ;  and  the  earth  without  war,  as  I  have  faid, 
would  have  been  over-ftockcd ;  or,  if  nature  had  ever 
been  the  fame  as  flie  is  now,  that  is,  if  more  males  had  been 
bom  than  females,  and  more  females  had  died  of  difeafes 
than  males,  the  world  would  conftantly  have  had  a  great  fu- 
perfluity  of  men,  if  there  never  had  been  any  wars  j  and 
this  difprop<jrtion  between  their  number  and  that  of  the 
women  would  have  caufed  innumerable  mifchiefs,  that  are 
BOW  prevented  by  no  other  natural  caufes,  than  the  fmall 
value  men  fet  upon  their  fpecies,  and  their  difTentions  with 
one  another. 

Hon  I  can  fee  no  other  mifchief  this  would  produce,  than 
than  that  the  number  of  mules  which  die  without  having 
ever  tried  matrimony,  would  be  greater  than  it  is  now ;  and 
whether  that  would  be  a  real  evil  or  not,  is  a  very  difputable 
point. 

Cko,  Do  not  you  think,  that  this  perpetual  fcarcity  of 
women,  and  fuperHuity  of  men,  would  make  great  uneafioels 
in  all  focieties,  how  well  focver  people  might  love  one  an- 
other ;  and  that  the  value,  the  price  of  women,  \y6uld  be 
fo  enhanced  by  it,  that  none  but  men  in  tolerable  good  cir- 
crumftaiiccs  would  be  able  to  purchafe  them  ?  This  alone 
would  make  us  another  world  ;  and  mankind  could  never 
have  known  tliat  moll  iiecefiury  and  now  incxhuaftible  fpring, 
from  whicli  iiil  nations,  where  ilaves  are  not  allowed  of,  are 
ronftantjy  i\i[)j)licd  with  willing  hands  for  all  the  drudgery 
of  hard  and  dirry  labour :  1  mean  the  children  of  the  poor, 
the  greatell  and  mod  extenlive  of  all  temporal  bleflings  that 
accrue  from  foe  icty,  on  which  all  the  comforts  of  life,  in  the 
civihzcd  Hale,  have  their  unavoidable  dependance.  There 
are  many  other  things,  from  which  it  is  plain,  that  fuch  a 
real  love  of  man  for  his  fpecies  would  have  been  altogether 
inconfillent  with  the  prefent  fchcme  ;  the  world  muft  have 
been  dcllitutc  of  all  that  indullry,  that  is  owing  to  envy  and 
emulation  ;  no  lociety  could  have  been  eafy  with  being  a 
flourifliing  people  at  the  expence  of  their  neighbours,  or 
enduring  to  be  counted  a  formidable  nation.  All  men 
would  have  been  levellers  ;  government  would  have  been  un- 
neceflkry  ;  and  there  could  have  been  no  great  bultlc  in  the 
world.  Look  into  the  men  of  greateil  renown,  and  the  moll 
celebrated  atchievcments  of  antiquity,  and  every  thing  that 
has  been  cried  up  and  admired  in  pail  ages  by  the  falhion- 
able  part  of  mankind  :  if  the  fame  labours  were  to  be  per- 
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brmed  over  again,  which  qualification,  which  help  of  nature 
lo  y ou  think  would  be  the  moft  proper  means  to  have  them 
executed ;  that  inftinft  of  real  aftec1:ion  you  required,  without 
ambition  or  the  love  of  glory ;  or  a  ftaunch  principle  of  pride 
and  felfifhnefs,  ading  under  pretence  to,  and  afluming  the 
refemblance  of  that  afFedion?  Confider,  I  befeechyou,  that 
no  men  governed  by  this  inflindt  would  require  fervices  of 
any  of  their  fpecies,-  which  they  v/ould  not  be  ready  to  per- 
form for  others ;  and  you  will  ealily  fee,  that  its  being  uni- 
verfal  would  quite  alter  the  fcene  of  fociety  from  what  it  is 
now.     Such  an  inftind:  might  be  very  fuitable  to  another 
fcheme  different  from  this,  in  another  world ;  where,  in- 
ftead  of  fickelnefs,  and  a  reftlefs  defire  after  changes  and 
novelty,  there  was  obferved  an  univeifal  fteadinefs,  cor- 
i  tinually  preferved  by  a  ferene  fpirit  of  contentment  a- 
mong  other  creatures   of  different  appetites    from    ours, 
that  had  frugality  without  avarice,,  and  generofity  without 
pride ;  and  whofe  folicitude  after  happinefs  in  a  future  flate, 
was  as  adlive  and  apparent  in  life  as  our  purfuits  are  after 
the  enjoyments  «f  this  prefent.     But,  as  to  the  world  we 
live  in,  examine  into  the  various  ways  of  earthly  greatnefs, 
and  all  the  engines  that  are  made  ufe  of  to  attain  to  the  feli- 
city of  carnal  men,  and  you  will  find,  that  the  inftindl  you 
fpeak  of  muft  have  dellroyed  the  principles,  and  prevented 
the  very  exiftence  of  that  pomp  and  glory  to  which  human 
/ocieties  have  been,  and  are  ftill  railed  by  worldly  wifdom, 

Hor.  I  give  up  my  affeftionate  fcheme ;  you  have  con- 
vinced me  that  there  could  not  have  been  that  ftir  and  va- 
riety, nor,  upon  the  whole,  that  beauty  in  the  world,  which 
there  have  been,  if  all  men  had  been  naturally  humble, 
good,  and  virtuous,  I  beljeve  that  wars  of  all  forts,  as  well 
as  difeafes,  are  natural  means  to  hinder  mankind  from  in- 
Grealing  too  fall ;  but  that  wild  bealls  fhould  likewife  have 
been  defigned  to  thin  our  fpecies,, I  cannot  conceive;  for 
they  can  only  ferve  this  end,  when  men  are  but  few,  and 
their  numbers  fliould  be  increafed,  inltcad  of  lefTened ;  and 
afterwards,  if  they  were  made  for  that  purpofe,  when  men 
are  ftrong  enough,  they  would  not  anfwer  it.  ' 

C/eo.  I  never  laid  that  wild  beafts  was  defignf^d  to  thin  our 
fpecies.  I  have  fliowcd  that  many  things  were  made  to 
ferve  a  variety  of  different  purpofes ;  that  in  the  fcheme  of 
this  earth,  many  things  mult  have  been  confidered  that  man 
has  nothing  to  do  with ;  and  that  it  is  ridiculous  to  tV^kx.lvd.x. 
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and  make  them  efpoufe  the  fame  intercft,  as  that  c 
danger  they  mufl  always  be  in  from  wild  beafts,  in 
vated  countries,  whilft  they  live  in  *  fmall  families 
Ihift  for  themfelves,  without  government  or  dep 
upon  one  another :  This  firft  ftep  to  fociety,  1  belie^ 
an  effeiA,  which  that  fame  caufe,  the  common  d^ 
often  mentioned,  will  never  fail  to  produce  upon  oui 
in  fuch  circumftances  :  what  other,  and  how  many  j 
wild  beads  might  have  been  defigned  for  befides,  I 
pretend  to  determine,  as  I  have  told  you  before, 

Hor.  Bat  whatever  other  purpofes  wild  beafts  were 
ed  for,  it  ftill  follows  from  your  opinion,  that  the  un 
favages  in  common  defence,  mud  have  been  one  ;  w 
me  feems  clafhing  with  our  idea  of  the  Divine  Good] 

Cleo.  So  will  every  thing  feem  to  do,  which  we  ca 
lal  evil ;  if  you  afcribe  human  paffions  to  the  Dei 
meafure  Infinite  Wifdom  by  the  ftandard  of  our  moft 
capacity  ;  you  have  been  at  this  twice  already  ;  1  th 
had  anfvvered  it.  I  would  not  make  God  the  author 
any  more  than  yourfelf ;  but  I  am  likewife  perfuade 
nothmg  could  come  by  chance,  in  refpedl  to  the  S 
Being ;  and,  therefore,  unlefs  you  imagine  the  ivorld 
be  governed  by  Providence,  you  mult  believe  tha 
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6  chance  to  him' where  it  will  fall :  whereas,  the  experienced 
;ilayer,  knowing  perfeftly  well  the  journey  the  ball  will 
make,  goes  diredly  to  the  place,  if  he  is  not  there  already, 
where  it  will  certainly  come  within  his  reach.     Nothing 
(eems  to  be  more  the  effeft  of  chance  than  a  caft  of  the  dice: 
yet  they  obey  the  laws  of  gravity  and  motion  in  general,  as 
much  as  any  thing  elfe  ;  and  from  the  inipreflions  that  are 
given  them,  it  is  impoflible  they  (hould  fall  otherwife  than 
they  do  :  but  the  various  diredions  which  they  fliall  receive 
in  the  whole  courfe  of  the  throw  being  entirely  unknown, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  change  their  fituation  be- 
ing fuch,  that  our  flow  apprehenfion  cannot  trace  them, 
what  the  caft  will  be  is  a  myftery  to  human  underftanding, 
at  fair  play.     But  if  the  fame  variety  of  directions  was  given 
to  two  cubes  of  ten  feet  each,  which  a  pair  of  dice  receive, 
as  well  from  one  another  as  the  box,  the  carter's  fingers  that 
cover  it,  and  the  table  they  are  flung  upon,  from  the  time 
they  are  taken  up  until  they  lie  ftill,  the  fame  efl^ed  would 
follow ;  and  if  the  quantity  of  motion,  the  force  that  is  im- 
parted to  the  box  and  dice  was  exadlly  known,  and  the 
motion  itfelf  was  fo  much  retarded  in  the  performance,  that 
what  is  done  in  three  or  four  feconds,  fliould  take  up  an 
hour's  time,  it  would  be  eafy  to  find  out  the  reafon  of  every 
throw,  and  men  might  learn  with  certainty  to  foretell  which 
fide  of  the  cube  would  be  uppermoft.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
the  words  fortuitous  and  cal'ual,  have  no  other  meaning  than 
what  depends  upon  our  want  of  knowledge,  forefight,  and 
penetration ;  the  refleclion  on  which  will  ftiovv  us,  by  what 
an  infinity  of  degrees  all  human  capacity  falls  fliort  of  that 
tiniverfal  intuitus,  with  which  the  Supreme  Being  beholds  at 
once  every  thing  without  exception,  whether  to  us  it  be  vi- 
fible  or  invifible,  paft,  prefcnt,  or  to  come. 

Hor.  I  yield :  you  have  folved  every  difficulty  I  have  been 
able  to  raife  ;  and  I  muft  confefs,  that  your  fuppofition  con- 
cerning the  firft  motive  that  would  make  favages  aflbciate, 
>8  neither  claftiing  with  good  fenfe,  nor  any  idea  we  ought 
to  have  of  the  Divine  attributes ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in 
anfweringmy  objections,  you  have  demonllrated  the  pn^ba- 
hifityofyourconjedlure,  and  rendered  the  wifdom  and  power 
of  providence,  in  the  fcheme  of  this  earth,  both  as  to  the 
contrivance  and  the  execution  of  it,  more  conlpicuous  and 
palpable  to  me,  than  any  thing  1  ever  heard  or  read,  had 
done  before. 

Gg 
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Cleo,  T  am  glad  you  are  fatisfied ;  though  far  from  arro^ 
gating  to  myfcir  fo  much  merit  as  your  civility  would  com- 
pliment n^e  with. 

Hof\  It  is  very  clear  to  me  now ;  that  as  it  is  appointed 
for  all  m  n  to  die.  lb  t  is  ncceHiiry  ihere  iliould  be  means 
to  compjifs  thi^  end  ;  that  from  the  number  of  thofe  means, 
or  caules  of  deaih,  it  is  impoflible  to  exclude  either  the  ma- 
lice of  men,  or  the  rd'i^o,  of  wild  bealls,  and  all  noxious  ani- 
nials ;  and  that  if  they  had  been  aclually  defigned  by  na- 
ture, and  CDUtrived  tor  that  purpofe,  we  Ihould  have  no 
more  reafon  jullly  to  complain  of  them,  than  we  have  to 
lind  fault  with  death  itfelf,  or  that  frightful  train  of  diU 
cafes  which  arc  daily  and  hourly  the  manifell  occafion 
of  it. 

CIt'o.  They  are  all  equally  included  in  the  curfe,  which  after 
the  fall  was  delervedly  pronounced  again;l  the  whole  earth; 
and  if  they  be  real  evils,  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
confcquence  of  iin,  and  a  condign  puniHiment,  which  the 
tranfgreflion  of  our  firit  parents  lids  drawn  and  entailed  upon 
all  their  pollerity.  I  am  fully  perUiaded.  that  ail  the  nations 
in  the  world,  and  every  individual  of  our  fpecies,  civilized 
or  lavage,  had  their  origin  from  Seih,  Sham,  or  Japhet :  and 
as  experience  has  taught  us,  thiit  the  grcateil  eui])ires  have 
their  periods,  i:nd  \\\c  i'Cll  governL-d  Ihitcs  and  kin.jjdoms 
may  come  to  v\\v\  ;  1.)  it.  is  certain,  that  the  pohtcit  people 
bc:r.g  Tcatteied  and  clLircilcd.  may  foijii  di.*;';eneratc,  andiv-me 
ofthciu  by  accici.prs  a:iJ  niislorruuir^,  troni  knowing  anil 
weU  taught  aiu.v' :«;is,  be  reduced  at  lail  to  favagcs  of  the 
fail  and  low.  ;l  c!::ls. 

Hjt\  It"  what  you  are  fully  perfuaded  of,  be  true,  the 
other  IS  felfcv'.dent,  fri;in  the  favagcsihat  are  dill  lubiilling. 

CI  0,   You  oiice  lee.iieLl   to  iiilinuate,  that  all   the   dai\i;-i^ 
men  were  \x\  from  wild  beails,   would  entirely  ceafe  as  foii^ 
iis  they  were  civiliz.ed,  and  hved   in   large  aiul   well-ordci^cL 
"ocieties  ;  bun   by   this  you  may  fee,  that  our  fpecies  wil^ 
never  be  vvh-^liy  exei7ij)t:  from    that  danger;   bccaufe   man^ 
kmd  Will  al\vavb  be  Iiai)le   to  l)e  reduced  to  favacres  ;  for,  a^ 
this  calamity  iias  aclually  betallen  \J.-   multitudes  that  wer^ 
the  undoubted  defccnd;!nts  of  Noah  ;  fo   the  greateil  prine^ 
upon  earth,  that  has  children,  cannot  be  fure,  thattiie  famc^ 
difalter  will   never  happen  to  any  of  his  poilerity.      VVilu^ 
beads  may  be  cjitirely  extirpated  in  Ibinc  countries  that  an^ 
duly  cultivated  ;  but  they  will  muliiply  in  others  that  afc^ 
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t^holly  neglefted  ;  and  great  numbers  of  them  range  now, 
and  are  mafters  in  many  places,  where  they  had  been  rooted 
and  kept  out  before.  I  (hall  always  beheve  that  every  fpe- 
cies  of  living  crjeatures  in  and  upon  this  globe,  without  ex- 
ception, continues  to  be,  as  it  was  at  firft,  under  the  care  of 
that  fame  Providence  that  thought  fit  to  produce  it.  You 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  patience,  but  I  would  not  tire  it  t 
This  firft  ftep  towards  fociety,  now  we  have  mattered  it,  is  a 
good  retting  place,  and  fo  we  will  leave  off  for  to-day. 

Hor.  With  all  my  heart :  I  have  made  you  talk  a  great 
deal ;  but  I  long  to  hear  the  rett,  as  foon  as  you  are  at  lei« 
fure. 

Cleo.  I  am  obliged  to  dine  at  Windfor  to-morrow  ;  if  you 
are  not  other  wife  engaged,  I  can  carry  you  where  the  ho- 
nour of  your  company  will  be  highly  efteemed  :  my  coach 
Ihall  be  ready  at  nine ;  you  know  you  are  in  my  way. 

Hor.  A  fine  opportunity,  indeed,  of  three  or  four  hours 
chat. 

Cleo.  I  (hall  be  all  alone  without  you. 

Hor.  I  am  your  man,  and  Ihall  expedt  you. 

Cleo.  Adieu. 
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llORATIO  AND  CLEOMENES 


Horatio* 

-N  ow  we  are  off  the  ftones,  pray  let  us  lofe  no  time  ;  I  et- 
ped  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  from  what  1  am  to  hear  further. 
Cleo.  The  fecond  ftep  to  fociety  is  the  danger  men  are  in 
from  one  another :  for  which  we  are  beholden  to  that 
ftaiuich  principle  of  pride  and  ambition,  that  all  men  are 
bom  with.    Different  families  may  endeavour  to  live  to- 
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gcther,  and  be  ready  to  join  in  common  danger ;  but  they 
are  all  of  litttle  ufe  to  one  another,  when  there  is  no  com- 
mon enemy  to  oppofe.  If  we  confider  that  ftrength,  agili- 
ty, and  courage  would,  in  fuch  a  ftate,  be  the  mod  valuable 
qualifications,  and  that  many  families  could  not  live  long 
together,  but  fome,  aduated  by  the  principle  1  named, 
would  ftrive  for  fuperiority :  this  muft  breed  quarrels,  in 
which  the  mod  weak  and  fearful  will,  for  their  own  fafety, 
always  join  with  him  of  whom  they  have  the  beft  opinion. 

Hor,  This  would  naturally  divide  multitudes  mto  bands 
and  companies,  that  would  all  have  their  different  leaders, 
and  of  which  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  valiant  would  always 
fwallow  up  the  weakeil  and  moft  fearful. 

Cleo.  What  you  fay  agrees  exaftly  with  the  accounts  we 
have  of  the  uncivilized  nations  that  are  ftill  fubfifting  in  the 
world ;  and  thus  men  may  live  miferably  many  ages. 

Hor.  The  very  firll  generation  that  was  brought  up  under 
the  tuition  of  parents,  would  be  governable  :  and  would  not 
every  fucceeding  generation  grow  wifer  than  the  foregoing  ? 

Cleo.  Without  doubt  they  would  increafe  in  knowledge 
and  cunning :  time  and  experience  would  have  the  fame 
effeft  upon  them  as  it  has  upon  others  ;  and  in  the  particu- 
lar things  to  which  they  applied  themfelves,  they  would  be- 
come as  expert  and  ingenious  as  the  moft  civilized  nations : 
but  their  unruly  paflions,  and  the  dilcords  occafioned  by 
them,  would  never  Tuffer  them  to  be  happy  ;  their  mutual 
contentions  would  be  continually  fpoiling  their  improve- 
ments, dertroying  their  inventions,  and  frullrating  their  de- 
ligns. 

Hor.  But  would  not  their  fuflerings  in  time  bring  them 
acquainted  with  the  caufcs  of  their  diiagrccmcnt ;  and  would 
not  that  knowledge  put  them  upon  making  of  eontrads,  not 
to  injure  one  anotlier? 

CU'o.  Very  probably  they  would ;  but  among  fuch  ill-bred 
and  uncultivated  people,  no  man  would  keep  a  contract 
longer  than  that  interell  laited  v/hich  made  him  fubmit  to 
it. 

Hor.  But  might  not  religion,  the  fear  of  an  invifible  caufe, 
be  made  ferviceable  to  them,  as  to  the  keeping  cf  their  con- 
tracts ? 

Cleo.  It  mij?;ht,  w^Ithout  difpute  ;  and  w^ould,  before  many 
generations  palled  away.  But  religion  could  do  no  more 
among  them,  than  it  does  among  civilized  nations ;  where 
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:  Divine  vengeance  i^  feldom  trufted  to  only,  and  oaths 
mfelves  arc  thought  to  be  of  little  fervice,  where  there  is  no 
nan  power  to  enforce  the  obhgation,  and  punifh  perjury. 
Hor.  But  do  not  think,  that  the  fame  ambition  that  made 
lan  afpire  to  be  a  leader,  would  make  him  likewife  de- 
►us  of  being  obeyed  in  civil  matters,  by  the  numbers  he 

• 

ll€0.  I  do ;  and  moreover  that,  notwithftanding  this  un- 
led  and  precarious  way  communities  would  live  in,  after 
ee  or  four  generations,  human  nature  would  be  looked 
D,  and  begin  to  be  underftood :  leaders  would  find  out, 
t  the  more  ftrife  and  difcord  there  was  amongft  the  peo- 
they  headed,  the  lefs  ufe  they  could  make  of  them  :  this 
old  put  them  upon  various  ways  of  curbing  mankind  ; 
y  would  forbid  killing  and  ftriking  one  another;  the 
ing  away  by  force  the  wives  or  children  of  gthers  in  the 
le  community  j  they  would  invent  penalties,  and  very 
[y  find  out  that  nobody  ought  to  be  a  judge  in  his  own 
fe  J  and  that  old  men,  generally  fpeaking,  knew  mere 
n  young. 

{or.  When  once  they  have  prohibitions  and  penalties,  I 
Lild  think  all  the  difficulty  furmounted ;  and  I  wonder 
f  you  faid,  that  thus  they  might  Uve  miferably  for  many 
s. 

'leo.  There  is  one  thing  of  great  moment,  which  has  not 
n  named  yet ;  and  until  that  comes  to  pafs,  no  confider- 
i  numbers  can  ever  be  made  happy ;  what  fignify  the 
ngeft  contrads  when  we  have  nothing  to  (how  for  them ; 
what  dependence  can  we  have  upon  oral  tradition,  in 
ters  that  require  exadtnefs ;  efpecially  w^hilft  the  lan- 
ge  that  isfpoken  is  yet  very  imperfedl?  Verbal  reports  are 
le  to  a  thoufand  cavils  and  difputes  that  are  prevented  by 
)rds,  which  every  body  knows  to  be  unerring  witnefles ; 
from  the  many  attempts  that  are  made  to  wreft  and  dif- 
the  fenfe  of  even  written  laws,  we  may  judge  how  im- 
Sicable  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  mutt  be  among  all 
eties  that  are  deftitute  of  them.  Therefore  the  third  and 
ftep  to  fociety,  is  the  invention  of  letters.  No  multitudes 
live  peaceably  without  government ;  no  government  can 
ift  without  laws;  and  no  laws  can  be  elFedual  long, 
:fs  they  are  wrote  down  :  the  confideration  of  this  is  a- 
t  fufficient  to  give  us  a  great  infight  into  the  nature  of 
u 
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Hor.  1  do  not  think  fo :  the  reafon  why  no  government 
can  fubfifl  without  laws,  is,  becaufe  there  are  bad  men  in 
all  multitudes ;  but  to  takfc  patterns  from  them,  when  we 
would  judge  of  human  nature,  rather  than  from  the  good 
ones  that  follow  the  dictates  of  their  reafon,  is  an  injuftice 
one  would  not  be  guilty  of  to  brute  beads  ;  and  it  would  be 
▼ery  wrong  in  us,  for  a  few  vicious  horfes,  to  condemn  the 
whole  fpecies  as  fuch,  without  taking  notice  of  the  many 
finefpirited  creatures  that  are  naturally  tame  and  gentle. 

Cko.  At  this  rate  I  mufl  repeat  every  thing  that  I  have 
faid  yeflerday  and  the  day  before  :  I  thought  you  was  con- 
vinced, that  it  was  with  thought  as  it  is  with  fpeech;  and 
that  though  man  was  born  with  a  capacity  beyond  other 
animals,  to  attain  to  both,  yet,  whilfl  he  remained  untaught, 
and  never  converfed  with  any  of  his  fpecies,  thefe  charaAer- 
iflics  were  of  little  ufe  to  him.    All  men  uninftruded,  whilfl 
they  are  let  alone,  will  follow  the  impulfe  of  their  nature, 
without  regardito  others ;  and  therefore  all  of  them  are  bad, 
that  are  not  taught  to  be  good ;  fo  all  horfes  are  ungovern- 
able that  are  not  well  broken  :  for  what  we  call  vicious  in 
them,  is,  when  they  bite  <  r  kick,  endeavour  to  break  their 
halter,  throw  their  rider,  and  exert  themfelves  with  all  their 
ftrength  to   (hake  off  the  yoke,  and  recover  that  liberty 
which  nature  prompts  them  to  allert  ard  defire.     What  you 
call  natunrl,  is  evidently  artificial,  and  bt-longs  to  education: 
no  fine-fpirited  horfe  was  ever  tame  or  gentle,  Avithout  ma- 
nagement.    Some,  perhaps,  are  not  backed  until  they  arc 
four  years  old  ;  but  then  long  before  that  time,  they  are 
handled,  fpoke  to,  and  dreffed  ;  they  are  fed  by  their  keep- 
ers.  put  under  reftraint,  fometimes  careffed,  and  fometimes 
made  to  fmart ;  and   nothing   is  omitted   whilll   they  are 
young,  to  infpire  them  with   awe  and  veneration   to  our 
fpecies ;  and  make  them  not   only  fubmit   to   it,  but  like- 
wife    take    a    pride    in    obeying    the    fuperior    genius    of 
man.     But   would   you  judge   of  the  nature  of  horfes  in 
general,  as  to  its  fitncfs  to  be  governed,  take  the  foals  of  the 
bell  bred  mares  and  fineft  ftallions,  and  turn  an  hundred  of 
them  loofe,  fillies  and  colts  together,  in  a  large  foreft,  till 
thev  are  feven  years  old,  and  then  fee  how  tradable  they 
will  be. 

Hor.  But  this  is  never  done. 

Ueo.   Whofc  faiilt  is  that?  It  is  not  at  the  requeft  of  the 
Iforfes,  that  they  are  kept  from,  the  maces  \  and  that  any  of 
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them  are  ever  gentle  or  tame,  is  cntiiely  owing  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  man.  Vice  procet- ds  from  the  lame  origin  in 
men,  as  it  does  in  horfes;  the  defire  of*  ncontrouled  hberty, 
and  impatience  of  reilraint,  are  nut  move  vilible  in  the  one 
than  they  are  in  the  other;  and  a  nran  is  then  called  vicious, 
when,  breaking  the  curbs  ofpr<cepts  imd  prohibitions,  he 
wildly  follows  the  unbridled  app_-titcs  of  his  untaught  or  ill- 
managed  nature.  The  ctmiplaints  againit  this  nature  of 
ours,  are  every  where  the  fame  :  man  would  have  every  thing 
he  likes,  without  confidering  vshether  he  has  any  right  to  it 
or  not ;  and  he  would  do  every  thing  lie  has  a  mind, to  do, 
without  regard  to  the  conft-quence  it  v\ould  be  of  to  others; 
at  the  fume  time  that  he  diflikes  every  Ixxly,  that  acting  from 
the  fame  principle,  have  in  all  their  behaviour  not  a  Ipecial 
regard  to  him. 

Hon  That  is,  in  fhort,  man  naturally  will  not  do  as  lie 
would  be  done  by. 

Cleo.  That  is  true  ;  and  for  this,  there  is  another  reafon  in 
his  nature  :  all  men  are  partial  m  their  judgments,  when  they 
compare  themfelves  to  i.thers  ;  no  tv^o  equals  thmk  lo  w^ell 
of  each  other,  as  both  dr)  of  themfelves;  and  where  all  men 
have  an  equal  right  to  judge,  there  needs  no  greater  cauie  of 
quarrel,  than  a  preient  amongll  them,  with  an  itilcription  of 
dctur  dt^niori.  Man  in  his  anger  behaves  hunfelt  in  the  lame 
manner  as  other  animals;  dillurbmg,  in  the  purluit  offelf- 
preiervation,  thofe  they  are  angry  w  ith  ;  and  all  of  them  en- 
deavour, according  as  the  degree  of  their  paflion  is,  either  to 
deltroy,  or  cauie  pain  and  difpleafure  to  their  adverfaries. 
That  thefe  obllacles  to  foeiety  are  the  faults,  or  rather  pro- 
perties of  our  nature,  we  may  know  by  this,  that  all  regula- 
tions and  prohibitions  that  have  been  contrived  for  ^he  tem- 
poral happinefs  of  mankind,  are  madccxaclly  to  tally  with 
them,  and  to  obviate  thoie  complaints,  which  1  faid  w^ere 
every  where  made  againll  mankind.  The  principal  laws  of 
all  countnes  have  the  fame  tendency  ;  and  there  is  not  one 
that  does  not  point  at  fome  frailty,  deied,  or  unfitnels  tor  fo- 
cicty,  that  men  are  naturally  lubjecl  to  ;  but  all  of  them  are 
plainly  defigned  as  lo  many  iemeuies,  to  cuie  and  difappoint 
that  natural  inftinft  of  fovereignty,  which  teaches  man  to 
look  upon  every  thing  as  ceiitnug  in  h.mielf,  and  prompts 
lim  to  put  in  a  claim  to  every  thing  he  caU  lay  his  hands 
on.  This  tendency  and  delign  to  mend  our  nature,  for  the 
temporal  good  ot  locieiy,  is  no  where  more  vilible^  than  iQ 
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that  compendious  as  well  as  complete  body  of  laws,  that  was 
given  by  God  himfelf.  The  Ifraelites,  whilft  they  were  ilaves 
in  Egypt,  were  governed  by  the  laws  of  their  mailers ;  and 
as  they  were  many  degrees  removed  from  the  loweft  favagcs, 
fo  they  were  yet  far  from  being  a  civilized  nation.  It  is  rca- 
fonable  to  think,  that,  before  they  received  the  law  of  God, 
they  had  regulations  and  agreements  already  e(labli(hed, 
which  ^  the  ten  commandments  did  not  abolifh ;  and  that 
they  muft  have  had  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  con- 
tracts among  them  againft  open  violence,  and  the  invafion 
of  property;  is  demonftrable. 

Hor.  How  is  that  demonftrable  ? 

Cleo.  From  the  decalogue  itfelf :  all  wife  laws  are  adapted 
to  the  people  that  are  to  obey  them.  From  the  ninth  com- 
mandm,ent,  for  example,  it  is  evident,  that  a  man's  own  tef- 
timony  was  not  fufficient  to  be  believed  iir  his  own  affair, 
and  that  nobody  was  allowed  to  be  a  judge  in  his  own  cafe. 

Hor.  It  only  forbids  us  to  bear  falfe  witnefs  againft  our 
neighbour. 

Cleo.  That  is  true ;  and  therefore  the  whole  tenor  and  de- 
fign  of  this  commandment  prefuppofes,  and  muft  imply 
what  I  fay.  But  the  prohibitions  of  ftealing,  adultery,  and 
coveting  any  thing  that  belonged  to  their  neighbours,  are 
ftill  more  plainly  intimating  the  fame  ;  and  feem  to  be  ad- 
ditions and  amendments,  to  llipply  the  defcds  of  fome 
known  regulations  and  contracls  that  had  been  agreed  upon 
before.  If,  in  this  view,  we  behold  the  three  commandments 
lail  hinted  at,  we  fliall  find  them  to  be  llrong  evidences,  not 
only  of  that  inllincl  of  fovereignty  within  us,  which  at  other 
times  I  have  called  a  domineering  fpirit,  and  a  principle  of 
felfiflinefs ;  but  likewife  of  the  diiliciilty  there  is  to  deftrov, 
eradicate,  and  pull  it  out  of  the  heart  of  man  :  for,  from  the 
eighth  commandment  it  appears,  that,  though  we  debar  our- 
felvcs  from  taking  the  things  of  our  neighbour  by  force,  yet 
the.c  is  danger  that  this  iiiihnd  will  prompt  us  to  get  them 
urku'KMito  him  in  a  clandertine  manner,  and  deceive  us 
witii  ihc  miinuations  oi 'aw  oportct  habere.  From  the  fore- 
going.^ precept,  it  is  likewife  manifeil,  that  though  we  agree 
not  to  take  away,  and  rob  a  man  of  the  woman  that  is  his 
owii,  it  IS  yet  to  be  feared,  tliat  if  we  like  her,  this  innate 
principle  that  bids  us  grai-ify  every  appetite,  will  advife  us 
to  inakv,^  ule  of  her  as  ir  Ibe  was  our  own;  though  our  neigh- 
bour is  at  the  chaige  of  maintaining  her  and  all  the  cliildren 
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5  brings  forth.  The  laft  more  efpecially  is  very  ample  in 
nfinning  my  affertion.  It  ftrikes  diredly  at  the  root  of 
e  evil,  and  lays  open  the  real  fource  of  the  mifchiefs  that 
t  apprehended  in  the  feventh  and  the  eighth  command- 
ent :  for  without  firft  adually  trefpafling  againft  this,  no 
an  is  in  danger  of  breaking  either  of  the  former.  This 
Dth  commandment,  moreover,  infinuates  very  plainly,  in 
e  firft  place,  that  this  inftindl  of  ours  is  of  great  power,  and 
firailty  hardly  to  be  cured ;  in  the  fecond,  that  there  is  no- 
ing  which  our  neighbour  can  be  poflefled  of,  but,  ne- 
edling the  confideration  of  juftice  and  property,  we  may 
ve  a  defire  after  it;  for  which  reafon  it  abfolutely  forbids 

to  covet  any  thing  that  is  his :  The  Divine  Wifdom,  well 
lowing  the  ftrength  of  this  felfifli  principle,  which  obliges 
continually  to  aflume  every  thing  to  ourfelves ;  and  that, 
len  once  a  man  heartily  covets  a  thing,  this  inilindl,  this 
inciple  will  over-rule  and  perfuade  him  to  leave  no  ftone 
turned  to  compafs  his  defircs. 

Hot.  According  to  your  way  of  expounding  the  com- 
indments,  and  making  them  tally  fo  exaclly  with  thefrail- 
s  of  our  nature,  it  Ihould  follow  from  the  ninth,  that  all 
*n  are  born  with  a  ftrong  appetite  to  forfwear  themfelves, 
lich  I  never  heard  before. 

Geo.  Nor  I  neither ;  and  I  confefs  that  the  rebuke  there  is 
this  fmart  turn  of  yours  is  very  plauiible ;  but  the  cen- 
•e,  how  fpecious  foever  it  may  appear,  is  unjuft,  and  you 
ill  not  find  the  confequence  you  hint  at,  if  you  will  be 
safed  to  diftinguifti  between  the  natural  appetites  them- 
veSf  and  the  various  crimes  which  they  make  us  commit, 
lier  than  not  be  obeyed :  For,  though  we  are  born  with 

immediate  appetite  to  tbrfwear  ourfelves,  yet  we  are  bom 
th  more  than  one,  that,  if  never  checked,  may  in  time 
lige  us  to  forfwear  ourfelves,  or  do  worfe,  if  it  be  poffible, 
d  they  cannot  be  gratified  without  it ;  and  the  command- 
ant you  mention  plainly  implies,  that  by  nature  we  arc 
unreafonably  attached  to  our  intereft  on  all  emergencies, 
at  it  is  poflible  for  a  man  to  be  fwayed  by  it,  not  only  to 
e  vifible  detriment  of  others,  as  is  manifell  from  the  feventh 
d  the  eighth,  but  even  though  it  (hould  be  againft  his  own 
tnfcience :  For  nobody  did  ever  knowingly  bear  falfe  witnefs 
;ainft  his  neighbour,  but  he  did  it  for  fome  end  or  other;  this 
id,  whatever  it  is,  I  call  his  intereft.  The  law  which  for- 
ids  murder,  had  already  demonftrated  to  us,  bovj  \mmt.wfe- 
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]y  we  undervalue  every  thing,  when  it  comes  in  competi 
with  ourfelves ;  for,  though  our  greateft  dread  be  deftrui 
and  we  know  no  other  calamity  equal  to  the  diflblution 
our  being,  yet  fuch  unequitable  judges  this  inftindt  of  fo 
leignty  is  able  to  make  of  us,  that  rather  than  not  have 
will,  which  we  count  our  happinefs,  we  choofe  to  inflid  tldi|: 
calamity  on  others,  and  bring  total  ruin  on  fuch  as  we  thii 
to  be  obftacles  to  the  gratification  of  our  appetites ;  and  tU 
men  do,  not  only  for  hindrances  that  are  prefent,  or  a 
bended  as  to  come,  but  likewife  for  former  oflences, 
things  that  are  pad  redrefs. 

Hor.  By  what  you  faid  laft,  you  mean  revenge,  I  fu 

Geo.  I  do  fo ;  and  the  inftind  of  fovereignty  which 
aflert  to  be  in  human  nature,  is  in  nothing  fo  glaringly  o 
fpicuous  as  it  is  in  this  paflion,  ^hich  no  mere  man  was  eln 
bom  without,  and  which  even  the  moft  civilized,  as  well 
the  moft  learned,  are  feldom  able  to  conquer :  For  whoever 
pretends  to  revenge  himfelf,  muft  claim  a  right  to  a  judict- 
ture  within,  and  an  authority  to  puniih :  \^  hich,  being  de- 
finitive to  the  mutual  peace  of  all  multitudes,  are  for  tU^ 
reafon  the  firft  things  that  in  every  civil  i'ociety  are  fnatchcd 
away  out  of  every  man's  hands,  as  dangerous  tools,  and  ved- 
cd  jn  the  governing  part,  the  fupreme  power  only. 

Hor.  This  remark  on  revenge  has  convinced  me  more 
than  any  thing  you  have  laid  yet,  that  there  is  fome  fuch 
thing  as  a  pnnciple  of  fovereignty  in  our  nature  ;  but  1  can- 
not conceive  yet,  why  the  vices  of  private,  1  mean  particular 
perfons,  (hould  be  thought  to  bcl?  )ng  to  the  whole  fpecies. 

Cleo.  Becaufe  every  body  is  liable  to  fall  into  the  vices 
that  are  peculiar  to  his  fpecies ;  and  it  is  with  them,  as  it 
is  with  dillempers  among  creatures  of  different  kinds :  There 
are  many  ailments  that  horles  are  fubjed  to,  w  hich  are  not 
incident  to  cows.  There  is  no  vice,  but  whoever  commits 
it  had  within  him  before  he  was  guilty  of  it,  a  tendency  to- 
wards it,  a  latent  caufe  that  dilpofed  him  to  it :  Therefore, 
all  lawgivers  have  two  main  points  to  conlider  at  fetting  out: 
Firft,  what  things  will  procure  happinels  to  the  fociety  under 
their  care  :  Secondly,  what  paflions  and  properties  there  are  i 
in  man's  nature,  that  may  either  promote  or  obftruft  this 
happinefs.  It  is  prudence  to  watch  your  fiOi  ponds  ag^nft 
the  inlults  of  hearns  and  bitterns ;  but  the  fame  precauuon 
would  be  ridiculous  ajiaintt  turkeys  and  peacocks,  or  any 
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ler  creatures,  that  neither  love  fifh,  nor  are  able  to  catch 

cm. 

Hor^  What  frailty  or  defeft  is  it  in  our  nature,  that  the 

0  firft  commandments  have  a  regard  to,  or,  as  you  call  it, 
lly  with  ? 

Geo.  Our  natural  blindnefs  and  ignorance  of  the  true 
city  :  For,  thoi  gh  we  all  come  into  the  world  with  an  in- 
Q<Jl  toward  religion  that  nianifefts  itfelf  before  we  come 
maturity,  yet  the  fear  of  an  invifible  caufe,  or  invifiblc 
ufcs,  which  all  men  are  born  with,  is  not  more  univerfal, 
an  the  uncertainty  which  all  untaught  men  fludtuate  in,  as 
the  nature  and  properties  of  that  caufe,  or  thofe  caufes : 

lere  can  be  no  greater  proof  of  this 

Hor.  I  want  none ;  the  hiftory  of  all  ages  is  a  fufiicient 
tnefs. 

Cleo.  Give  me  leave :  There  can,  I  fay,  be  no  greater 
3of  of  this,  than  the  fecond  commandment,  which  palpa- 
f  points  at  all  the  abfurdities  and  abominations  which  the 
guided  fear  of  an  invifible  caufe  had  already  made,  and 
)uld  (till  continue  to  make  men  commit ;  and  in  doing 
is,  I  can  hardly  think,  that  any  thing  but  Divine  Wifdom 
uld,  in  fo  few  words,  have  comprehended  the  vail  extent 
d  fum  total  of  human  extravagancies,  as  it  is  done  in  that 
mmandment  :  For  there  is  noniing  fo  high  or  remote  in 
c  firmament,  nor  fo  low  or  abjeft  upon  earth,  but  fome 
en  have  worfhipped  it,  or  made  it  one  way  or  other  the 
>jedl  of  their  fuperltition. 

Hor.         Crocodilon  adorat 

Pars  hzc  :   ilta  pavet  faturam  ferpentibus  Ibia* 

ESigics  facri  nitct  aurea  Cercopitheci. 

holy  monkey  !  I  own  it  is  a  reproach  to  our  fpecies,  that 
er  any  part  of  it  fliould  have  adored  fuch  a  creature  as  a 
k1.     But  that  is  the  tip-top  of  tolly,  that  can  be  charged 

1  fuperftition. 

Cleo.  I  do  not  think  fcf ;  a  monkey  is  fl:ill  a  living  crea- 
ire,  and  conlequently  fomevvhat  luperior  to  things  inani^ 
ate. 

Hor.  I  Ihould  have  thought  mens  adoration  of  the  fun  or. 
I  )on  infinitely  lefs  abfurd  than  to  have  feen  them  fall  down 
B  ore  fo  vile,  fo  ridiculous  an  animal. 

Cleo.  Thofe  who  have  adored  the  fun  and  moon  never 
ueiUoned,  but  they  were  intelligent  as  well  as  gloiioM.s  bt,-. 
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ings.  But  when  I  nientioocd  the  word  inanimate, 
thinking  on  what  the  fame  poet  you  quoted  faid  of  the 
ticration  men  paid  to  teeks  and  onions,  deities  tlic;  raifn 
theii:  own  gardens. 

Pnrium  &  cfpt  nefan  violare,  &  frangcre  nwrfu  t  J 
0  findat  genicis,  i^uibul  bxc  nafcuntut  in  fiorth  * 
Numina ! 

But  this  is  nothing  to  what  Ins  been  done  in  America  ft 
teen  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Juvenal.  If  the  port 
tous  worlliip  of  the  Mexicans  had  been  known  in  hisii; 
he  would  not  have  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  take  no 
of  the  Egyptians.  [  have  often  admired  at  the  uncomo 
pains  thofe  poor  people  muft  have  taken  to  exprclJ 
frightful  and  Hiocking,  as  well  as  bizarre  and  unutterable 
tious  they  entertained  of  the  fupcrlative  malice  and  hel 
implacable  nature  of  their  vitxllputzli,  to  whom  they  fac 
ced  the  hearts  of  men,  cut  out  whilil  they  were  alive, 
ntonllrous  figure  and  laboured  deformity  of  that  abomiir. 
idol,  arc  a  lively  reprefentation  of  the  direful  ideas  tl 
wretches  framed  to  themfelves  of  an  invifible  over-m 
power;  and  plainly  fliow  us,  how  horrid  and  execrablet 
thought  it  to  be,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  paid  it  the  hi 
eil  adoration  ;  and  at  liic  cxpencL*  of  human  blood  em 
Toured,  with  tear  and  trembling,  if  not  to  appeaie  the  w 
and  rage  of  it,  at  leaft  to  avert,  in  fome  meafure,  the  id 
fold  mifchiefs.they  apprehended  from  it. 

Hor.  Nothing,  I  mult  own,  can  render  declaiming  ag! 
idolatry  more  feafonable  than  a  reflection  upon  the  fee 
commandment :  But  as  what  you  have  been  faying  requ 
no  great  attention,  I  have  been  thinking  of  fomething 
Thinking  on  the  purport  of  the  third  commandment, 
niihes  me  with  an  objeiftion,  and  1  think  a  Itrong  one 
what  you  have  affirmed  about  all  laws  in  general,  and 
decalogue  in  particular.  You  know  I  urged  that  it 
wrong  to  afcribe  the  faults  of  bad  men  to  human  natui 
general. 

Cleo,  I  do ;  and  thought  I  had  anfwered  you. 

Hor.  Let  me  try  only  once  more.  Which  of  the  I 
ptay,  do  yaix  think  profane  fw^aring  to  proceed  fron 
trailty  in  our  nature,  or  an  ill  cuitom  generally  contra' 
by  keeping  of  bad  company  ? 

Cko.  Certainly  the  latter. 
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Efor.  Then  it  is  evident  to  me,  that  this  law  is  levelled  at 
\  bad  men  only,  that  are  guilty  of  the  vice  forbid  in  it  j 
1  not  any  frailty  belonging  to  human  nature  in  general. 
Gko.  I  believe  you  miitake  the  delign  of  this  law ;  and 
I  of  opinion,  that  it  has  a  much  higher  aim  than  you  feem 

imagine.  You  remember  my  faying,  that  reverence  to 
thority  was  necefiary,  to  make  human  creatures  govern- 
le. 

flbr.  Very  well ;  and  that  reverence  was  a  compound  of 
iT,  love,  and  efteem. 

Cko.  Now  let  us  take  a  view  of  what  is  done  in  the  deca-  ' 
i;ue  :  In  the  fhort  preamble  to  it,  exprefsly  made  that  the 
aelites  fhould  know  who  it  was  that  fpoke  to  them,  God 
inifefts  himfelf  to  thofe  whom  he  had  chofen  for  his 
ople,  by  a  moft  remarkable  inftance  of  his  own  great 
wer,  and  their  (Irong  obligation  to  him,  in  a  fa6l,  that  none 
.them  could  be  ignorant  of.  There  is  a  plainnefs  and 
andeur  withal  in  this  fentence,  than  which  nothing  can 
t  more  truly  fublime  or  majeftic ;  and  1  defy  the  learned 
sirld  to  (how  me  another  as  comprehenfive,  and  of  equal 
right  and  digriity,  that  fo  fully  executes  its  purpofe,  and 
tfwers  its  delign  with  the  fame  fimplicity  of  words.  In 
at  part  of  the  fecond  commandment,  which  contains  the 
otives  and  inducements  why  men  fhould  obey  the  Diifine 
ws^  are  fet  forth  in  the  mofl  emphatical  manner :  Firfl, 
od's  wrath  on  thofe  that  hate  him,  and  the  continuance  of 
on  their  poflerity  :  Secondly,  the  wide  extent  of  his  mercy 

thofe  who  love  him  and  keep  his  commandments.  If 
•  duly  coniider  thefe  pafTages,  we  fhall  find,  that  fear,  as 
•11  as  love,  and  the  higheft  efteem,  are  plainly  and  diftindlly 
culcated  in  them  ;  and  that  the  beft  method  is  made  ufe 
there,  to  infpire  men  with  a  deep  lenfe  of  the  three  ingre- 
ents  that  make  up  the  compound  of  reverence.  The  rea- 
a  is  plain :  If  people  were  to  be  governed  by  that  body  of 
ws,  nothing  was  more  neccffary  to  enforce  their  obedience 

them,  than  their  awful  regard  and  utmoft  veneration  to 
m,  at  whofe  command  they  were  to  keep  them,  and  to 
horn  they  were  accountable  for  the  breaking  of  them. 
Hor.  What  anfwer  is  all  this  to  my  objedion  ? 
Cko.  Have  a  moment's  patience ;  I  am  coming  to  it. 
[ankind  are  naturally  fickle,  and  delight  in  change  and  va- 
ety  ;  they  feldom  retain  long  the  fame  impreliion  of  things 
ley  received  at  firft,  when  they  were  new  to  them ;  and 
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they  arc  apt  to  undervalue,  if  not  defpife  the  beft,  when  t 
grow  common.     I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  third  com 
ment  points  at  this  frailty,  this  want  of  fteadinefs  in  our 
ture  ;  the  ill  confequences  of  which,  in  our  duty  to  the  C 
tor,  could  not  he  better  prevented  than  by  a  ftrift  obferva 
of  this  law,  in  never  making  ufe  of  his  name,  but  in  the  ra 
folemn  manner,  on  neceflary  occafions,  and  in  matters  of  hij 
importance.     As  in  the  foregoing  part  of  the  decalo, 
care  had  been  already  taken,  by  the  ftrongell  motives, 
create  and  attraft  reverence,  fo  nothing  could  be  more 
ly  adapted  to  ftrengthcn,  and  make  it  everlafting,  than 
contents  of  this  law:  For  as  too  much  familiarity  b 
contempt,  fo  our  higheft  regard  due  to  what  is  moft  fac 
cannot  be  kept  up  better  than  by  a  quite  contrary  practii 

Hor.  1  am  anl'wered. 

Cleo,  What  weight  reverence  is  thought  to  be  of  to  proc 
obedience,  we  may  learn  from  the  fame  body  of  laws  in  am 
ther  commandment.  Children  have  no  oppf)rtunity  of  learn- 
ing their  duty  but  from  their  parents  and  thofe  who  aft  by  their 
authority  or  in  their  (lead  :  Therefore,  it  was  requifite,  that 
men  Ihuuld  not  only  Hand  in  great  dread  of  the  law  of  Godf 
but  likewife  have  great  reverence  for  thofe  who  firft  incul- 
cated it,  and  communicated  to  them  that  this  was  the  law  of 
God. 

H'jk,  But  you  faid,  that  t!ie  reverence  of  children  to  pa* 
rents  was  a  natiirai  conlcqucnce  of  what  they  (\\'i\  experien- 
ced from  the  latter. 

CIco,  You  thhik  there  was  no  occafion  for  this  law,  ifir.an 
would  do  what  is  commanded  in  it  of  his  own  accord :  But 
I  delire  you  would  cunlider,  that  thouc;h  the  rc\  ercnce  of 
children  to  parents  is  a  natural  conlcqucnce,  partly  of  the 
benefits  and  challifements  they  receive  from  thtjni,  and  part- 
ly of  the  great  opinion  they  form  of  the  fupcrior  capacity 
they  obferve  in  them ;  experience  teaches  us,  that  this  reve- 
rence may  be  over-ruled  by  Itronger  paflions  ;  and  therefore 
it  being  of  the  highcil  moment  to  all  government  and  foci- 
ablenefs  itfulf,  God  thought  fit  to  fortif}''  and  ilrengthen  it  in 
us,  by  a  particular  comuiand  of  his  own  ;  and,  moreover,  tc 
encourage  it,  by  the  promife  of  a  reward  for  the  keeping  ol 
it  It  is  our  parent':,  that  firil  cure  us  of  our  natural  wild- 
nefs,  and  break  in  us  the  fpirit  of  independency  we  are  al 
born  with  :  it  is  to  them  we  owe  the  firll  rudiments  of  oui 
fubmilliun  3  uad  to  the  honour  and  deference  wluch  ciiildrer 
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y  to  parents,  all  focieties  are  obliged  for  the  principle  of 
iman  obedience.  The  inftindl  of  fovereignt>  in  our  na- 
re,  and  thfe  waywardnefs  of  infants,  which  is  the  confc- 
lence  of  it,  difcover  themfelves  with  the  leatl  gUmmering 
our  underftanding,  and  before  children  that  have  been 
oft  negledcd,  and  the  leaft  taught,  are  always  the  moft 
ibbom  and  obilinate;  and  none  are  more  unruly,  and 
nderof  following  their  own  will,  thaa  thofe  that  are  leaft 
.pable  of  governing  themfelves, 

Hon  Then  this  commandment  you  think  not  obligatory, 
ben  we  come  to  years  of  maturity^ 

Cko.  Far  from  it :  for  though  the  benefit  politically  in- 
nded  by  this  law  be  chiefly  received  by  us,  whilft  we  are 
ider  age  and  the  tuition  of  parents  ;  yet,  for  thiit  very  rea- 
n,  oujght  the  duty  com  nanded  in  it,  never  to  ceafe.  We 
e  fond  of  imitatin^jj  our  fuperiors  from  our  cradle,  and 
hilft  this  honour  and  reverence  to  parents  continue  to  be* 
lid  by  their  children,  when  they  are  grown  men  and  wo-^ 
en,  and  adl  for  themfelves,  the  example  is  of  Angular  ufe 
all  minors,  in  teaching  them  their  duty,  and  not  to  refufe 
[lat  they  fee  others,  that  are  older  and  wifer,  comply  with 
^  choice :  For,  by  this  means,  as  their  undcrftanding  in- 
eafes,  this  duty,  by  degrees,  becomes  a  falhion,  which  at 
1  their  pride  will  not  fuffer  them  to  negled. 
Hor.  What  you  faid  laft  is  certainly  the  reafon,  that'among 
Ihionable  people,  even  the  moil  vicious  and  wicked  do  out- 
ird  homage,  and  pay  refpedl  to  parents,  at  leaft  before  the 
>rld ;  though  they  adl  again.l,  and  in  their  hearts  hate 
em. 

Cleo.  Here  is  another  inftance  to  convince  us,  that  good 
inners  are  not  inconlillent  with  wickednefs ;  and  that  men 
ly  be  ftricl  obfervers  of  decorums,  and  take  pains  to  feem 
^llibred,  and  at  the  fame  time  have  no  regard  to  the  laws 
God,  and  live  in  contempt  of  religion  :  and  therefore  to 
ocure  an  outward  co-npliance  with  this  fifth  command- 
ant, no  ledlure  can  be  ot  I'uch  force,  nor  anv  inftrudion  fo 
ifying  to  you:h,  among  the  modeil  fort  of  people,  as  the 
;ht  of  a  llrong  and  vigorous,  as  well  as  pohte  and  well 
efted  man,  in  a  difpute  giving  way  and  fubmitting  to  a  de- 
epit  parent. 

Hor.  But  doyou  imagine  that  all  the  divfne  laws,  even  thofe 
at  feem  only  to  relate  to  God  himfelf,  his  power  and  glory, 
id  our  obedience  to  his  will,  aoilrad  from  any  coniideration 
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of  our  neighbour,  had  likewife  a  regard  to  the  good  of  fod- 
etj,  and  the  temporal  happinefs  of  his  people  ? 

Qeo.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that;  Uritnefs  the  keeping  of 
the  Sabbath. 

Hor.  VJe  have  feen  that  very  handfomely  proved  in  one: 
of  the  Spedators. 

Cko.  But  the  ufefidnefs  of  it  in  human  af&irs*  is  of  far 
greater  moment,  than  that  which  the  author  of  that  paper  I 
chiefly  takes  notice  of.    Of  all  the  difficulties  that  manldod  i 
have  laboured  under  in  completing  fociety,  nothing  has  been 
more  puzzling  or  perplexing  than  the  diiofion  of  time.    Our 
annual  courfe  round  the  fun,  not  anfwering  exactly  any  num-  \ 
ber  of  complete  days  or  hours,  has  been  the  occafion  of  im- 
menfe  ftudy  and  labour :  and  nothing  has  more  racked  the 
brain  of  man,  than  the  adjufting  the  year  to  prevent  the  coi- 
fufion  of  feafons :  but  even  when  the  year  was  dividad  into 
lunar  months,  the  computation  of  time  muft  have  been  im- 
praAicable  among   the  common    people:   To  remember 
twenty- nine,  or  thirty  days,  where  fi^fts  are  irregular,  and  all 
other  days  ihow  alike,  muft  have  been  a  great  burden  to  the  ' 
memory,  and  caufed  a  continual  confufion  among  the  igno- 
rant ;  whereas,  a  (hort  period  foon  returning  is  eafily  remem* 
bered,  and  one  fixed  day  in  feven,  fo  remarkably  difUnguifli- 
ed  from  the  reft,  muft  rub  up  the  memory  of  the  moft  un- 
thinking. 

Hor.  1  believe  that  the  Sabbath  is  a  coniiderable  help  in 
the  computation  of  time,  and  of  greater  ufe  in  human  afiairs, 
than  can  be  eafily  imagined  by  thofe,  who  never  knew  the 
want  of  it. 

Cleo.  But  what  is  moft  remarkable  in  this  fourth  com- 
mandment, is  God's  revealing  himfelf  to  his  people,  and  ac- 
quainting an  infant  nation  with  a  truth,  which  the  reft  of  the 
world  remained  ignorant  of  for  many  ages.  Men  were  foon 
made  fenfible  of  the  fun's  power,  obferved  every  meteor  in 
the  (ky,  and  fufpedted  the  influence  of  the  moon  and  other 
ftars:  but  it  was  a  long  time,  and  man  was  far  advanced  in 
fublime  notions,  before  the  light  of  nature  could  raife  mortal 
thought  to  the  contemplation  of  an  Infinite  Being  that  is  the 
author  of  the  whole. 

Hor.  You  have  defcanted  on  this  fufficiently  when  you 
fpoke  of  Mofes  :  pray  let  us  proceed  to  the  further  eftablilh- 
ment  of  fociety.  I  am  fatisficd  that  the  third  ftep  towards  it 
is  the  invention  of  letters  j  that  without  them  no  laws  can  be 
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effedlual,  and  that  the  principle  laws  of  all  countries  are 
iies  againft  human  frailties;  I  mean,  that  they  are  de- 
d  as  antidotes,  to  prevent  the  ill  confequences  of  fome 
jrries,  infeparable  from  our  nature  ;  which  yet  in  them- 
;,  without  management  or  rertraint,  are  obrtruclive  and 
cious  to  fociety  :  I  am  perfuaded  likewife,  that  thefe 
les  are  palpably  pointed  at  in  the  decalogue  ;  that  it 
vrote  with  great  wifdoin,  and  that  there  is  n  /t  one  com- 
Iment  in  it,  that  has  not  a  regard  to  the  t(  uiporal  good 
:iety,  as  well  as  matters  of  higher  moment. 
0,  Thefe  are  the  things,  indeed,  that  I  have  endeavour- 
prove;  and  now  all  the  great  difficulties  and  chief  ob- 
ions,  that  can  hinder  a  multitude  from  Lcmg  lormed  in- 
3ody  politic,  are  removed  :  when  once  men  come  to  be 
Tied  by  written  laws,  all  the  relt  comes  on  a  pace.  Now 
irty,  and  fafety  of  life  and  limb  may  be  fecured  :  this 
•ally  will  forward  the  love  of  peace,  and  make  it  fpread. 
lumber  of  men,  when  once  they  enjoy  quiet,  and  no 
needs<o  fear  his  neighbour,  will  be  long  without  learn* 
3  divide  and  fubdivide  their  labour* 
•r.  I  do  not  underftand  you. 

0.  Man,  as  1  have  hinted  before,  naturally  loves  to  imi- 
what  he  fees  others  do,  which  is  the  reafon  that  favage  . 
le  all  do  the  fame  thing  :  this  hinders  them  from  melio- 
5  their  condition,  though  they  are  always  wiftiing  for  it: 
f  one  will  wholly  apply  himfelf  to  the  making  of  bows 
rrows,  whilll  another  provides  food,  a  ihird  builds  huts^ 
rth  makes  garments,  and  a  fifth  utenfils :  they  not  only 
me  ufeful  to  one  another,  but  the  caliings  and  employ- 
s  themfelvcs  will  in  the  fame  number  of  years  receive 
1  greater  improvements,  than  if  all  had  been  promifcu- 
followcd  by  every  one  of  the  five. 
•r.  I  believe  you  are  perfectly  right  there;  and  the  tmth 
lat  you  fay  is  in  nothing  lb  confpicu  >us,  as  it  is  in  watc  li- 
ng, which  is  come  to  a  higher  degree  of  pcrfecftion,  than 
uld  have  been  arrived  at  yet,  it  the  vshile  iiad  always 
ined  the  employment  of  one  perfon  ;  and  1  am  per- 
:d,  that  even  the  plenty  we  have  ot  clocks  and  watches, 
ell  as  the  exactnefs  and  beauty  they  may  be  made  of, 
hiefly  owing  to  the  divifion  thai  has  been  made  ot  that 
ito  many  branches. 

H  h 
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Cko.  The  ufe  of  letters  mud  likewife  v^iy  much  hnprote 
fpeech  itfelf,  which  before  chat  time  cannot  but  be  very  bar« 
sen  and  precarious. 

Hor.  1  am  glad  to  hear  you  mention  fpeech  again :  I 
'would  not  interrupt  you  when  you  named  it  once  before : 
pay  what  language  did  your  wild  couple  fpeak,  when  firit 
they  met  ? 

Cieo.  From  what  I  have  faid  already,  it  is  evident,  tkat 
they  could  have  had  none  at  all;  at  lead,  that  it  ismj 
opinion. 

Hor,  Then  wild  people  mull  have  an  inftinfb  to  under- 
iland  one  another,  whicti  they  lofe  when  they  are  civilizcdi 

Qeo.  I  am  pcrfuaded  that  nature  has  made  all  animals  of 
the  fame  kind,  in  their  mutual  commerce,  intelligible  to-ooe 
another,  as  far  as  is  requifite  tor  the  prefervation  of  them- 
fdves  and  their  fpecies :  and  as  to  my  wild  couple,  as  you 
call  them,  I  believe  there  would  be  a  very  good  undcrilaod- 
ing  before  many  founds  pafTed  between  them.  It  is  not  with- 
out fome  difficulty,  that  a  man  bom  in  fociety  can  fbnaan 
idea  of  fuch  favages,  and  their  condition ;  and  unle&  he  hai 
ufed  himfelf  to  abftrad  thinking,  he  can  hardly  represent 
to  himicU^fuch  a  ilate  of  iiraplicity,  in  which  man  can  have 
lb  few  delires,  and  no  appetites  roving  beyond  the  immediate 
call  of  unta'ight  nature  :  to  rae  it  leems  very  plam,  that  fuck 
a  couple  would  not  only  be  dcllitute  of  language,  but  like- 
wile  never  find  out,  or  imagine  that  they  Hood  in  need  of 
any  ;  or  that  the  want  of  it  was  any  real  inconvenience  te 
ihcm. 

Hor.  Why  do  you  think  fo  ? 

Clco.  BccUuic  it  IS  impoluble  that  any  creatures  fliouli 
know  the  wane  of  what  it  can  have  no  idea  of:  1  believe, 
mjrcover,  that  if  favages,  after  they  are  grown  men  and  wo- 
men, Ihould  hear  others  fpcak,  be  made  acquainied  with  tbe 
ufofulnefs  of  fpeech,  and  conlcquently  become  leallble  of  the 
•want  of  it  in  thcmfclvcs,  their  inclination  to  learn  it  would 
be  as  inconlidcrablc  as  their  capacity  ;  and  if  they  Ihould  at- 
tempt it,  they  would  find  it  an  imnienfe  labour,  a  thing  not 
to  oe  furmountcd  ;  bccaufe  the  fupplcnefs  and  flexibihty  ifi 
the  organs  of  fpeech  that  childien  are  endued  with,  and 
which  i  have  often  hinted  at,  would  oe  loll  m  them ;  and 
they  might  learn  to  play  multerly  upon  the  viohn,  or  ai»y 
other  the  moll  difficult  mulical  inilruinLnt,  before  thev  could 
/]}a/kC:  uii^  t^krable  pruxiciciicy  in  fpeakuig. 
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Hor.  BruWs  make  feveral  diftindl  founds  to  exprefs  dif- 
rent  paflions  by :  as  for  example,  anguifli,  and  great  dan- 
T,  dogs  of  all  forts  exprefs  with  another  noife  than  they  do 
ge  and  anger ;  and  the  whole  fpecies  exprefs  grief  by  howU 

Cko.  This  is  no  argument  to  make  us  believe,  that  nature 
is  endued  man  with  fpeech  ;  there  are  innumerable  other 
ivileges  and  inftinds  which  fome  brutes  enjoy,  and  mea 
e  deftitute  of:  chickens  run  about  as  foon  as  they  are 
tched ;  and  mod  quadrupeds  can  walk  without  help,  as 
3X1  as  they  are  brought  forth.  If  ever  language  came  by 
lindl,  the  people  that  fpoke  it  muft  have  known  every  in- 
/idual  word  in  it ;  and  a  man  in  the  wild  ftate  of  nature 
>uld  have  no  occaiion  for  a  thoufandth  part  of  the  moft 
rren  language  that  ever  had  a  name.  When  a  man's 
owledge  is  confined  within  a  narrow  compafs,  and  he  has 
thing  to  obey,  but  the  limple  diftates  of  nature,  the  want 
fpeech  is  eafily  fupplied  by  dumb  figns  ;  and  it  is  more 
tural  to  untaught  men  to  exprefs  themfelves  by  geftures, 
an  by  founds ;  but  we  are  all  bom  with  a  capacity  of 
iking  ourfelves  underftood,  beyond  other  animals,  without 
sech  :  to  exprefs  grief,  joy,  love,  wonder  and  fear,  there 
B  certain  tokens  that  are  common  to  the  whole  fpecies. 
'ho  doubts  that  the  crying  of  children  was  given  them  by 
ture,  to  call  affiftance  and  raife  pity,  which  latter  it  does 
unaccountably  beyond  any  other  found  ? 
Hor.  In  mothers  and  nurfes,  you  mean. 
Cleo.  I  mean  in  the  generality  of  human  creatures.  Will 
\n  allow  me,  that  warlike  mufic  generally  roufes  and  fup- 
►rts  the  fpirits,  and  keeps  them  from  linking^ 
Hor.  I  believe  1  muft. 

Cleo,  Then  I  will  engage,  that  the  crying  (I  mean  the  va^ 
us)  of  helplefs  infants  will  ftir  up  compaflion  in  the  gene- 
lity  of  our  fpecies,  that  are  within  the  hearing  of  it,  with 
jch  greater  certainty  than  drums  and  trumpets  will  diffi- 
te  and  chafe  away  fear,  in  thofe  they  are  apphed  to.  Weep- 
5,  laughing,  fmiling,  frowning,  lighing,  exclaiming,  we 
^ke  of  before.  How  univerfat,  as  well  as  copious,  is  the 
iguage  of  the  eyes,  by  the  help  of  which  the  remotett  na* 
ins  underftand  one  another  at  firft  fight,  taught  or  un- 
iight,  in  the  weightieft  temporal  concern  that  belongs  to 
e  fpecies  ?  and  in  that  language  our  wild  couple  would  at 
eir  firlt  meeting  intelligibly  fay  more  to  one  auothi&c  vivttv^ 
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out  gtiile,  than  any  civilized  pair  would  dare  to  name  with- 
out blufhing. 

Hfir.  A  man,  without  doubt  maj  be  as  impudent  with 
his  eyes,  as  he  can  be  with  his  tongue. 

Cleo.  All  l\ich  looks,  therefore,  and  feveral  motions,  that 
are  natural,  are  carefully  avoided  among  polite  people,  upon 
no  other  accimnt,  than  that  they  are  too  iignificant :  it  is  for 
the  faitle  realbnthat  ftretchingourfclves  befi-re  others,  whilil 
we  are  yawning,  is  an  abfolute  breach  of  good  manners, 
efp(*cially  in  mixed  company  of  both  fexes.  As  it  is  in- 
decent to  display  any  of  thefc  tokens,  fo  it  is  unfafhicnable 
to  take  notice  of,  or  feem  to  uiidedland  them  :  this  difufe 
and  negleft  of  the  u  is  the  caufe.  that  whenever  they  happen 
to  be  made,  either  through  ignorance  or  wilful  rudenefs,  many 
of  th-m  Lire  lofl  an  J  reiily  n^jt  und^rllood,  by  the  beau  mande, 
that  would  be  very  plain  to  favages  without  language,  who 
could  have  no  other  :rieans  of  converiing  than  by  ligns  and 
motions. 

Hor,  But  if  the  old  ftock  would  never  either  be  able  or 
willing  to  acquire  fpe.'cti,  it  is  polible  they  could  teach  it 
their  children :  then  which  w  ly  could  any  language  ever 
CO  ne  into  the  w.>rld  from  two  lav-.ges? 

C/:'9.  By  ll'>w  degrees,  ub  all  otiier  arts  and  fciences  have 
done,  anJ  length  of  time  ;  agriculrure,  phyfic,  atlr  nomy, 
architecture,  painting,  6i.c.  From  what  we  fee  in  childien 
that  aiv  l):ick\vari  A'lth  thiir  ton*;uc;s,  we  have  rcaf jn  to 
think,  tliat  a  wild  p^ir  would  mukc  theiufjiv^s  intelligible  to 
each  odi'-r  by  li;;n-  a!;d  gcllurcs,  I>er^;i0  rhey  wjuld  aiteinpt 
it  by  founJs :  but  whjii  rhey  lived  together  tor  many  years, 
it  is  very  proSabK',  tliar  for  the  things  they  were  muU  conver- 
fant  with  they  would  iind  our  founds,  to  ilir  up  in  each  other 
the  ideas  of  lucli  things,  when  they  were  out  ot  light ;  thcic 
founds  they  would  conimunicart^  to  their  young  ones;  and 
the  longer  they  lived  together  the  greaier  variety  of  louiiiis 
they  would  invent,  as  well  for  ac^lonb  as  the  ilungsthem- 
felve^::  :lr  y  would  tindtli.it  iht  vulubdi  n  of  toui^ue,  and 
flexibility  of  v  icc,  were  much  g.c.irLr  in  their  young  ones, 
than  tjiey  could  icnitn^her  it  e\,er  to  have  been  in  ihcm- 
leives  :  it  i^  inijXjUi  >!e,  but  lor^e  of  thefe  young  oiie^  would 
either  i)y  aecidenl  or  defi^^n.  make  ui\t  of  this  iuj)erijr  apli- 
tucie  of  the  or|i,i:ns  at  01  e  time  or  other  ;  which  tveiy  gene- 
ration wc.nUl  .;.  1  .ii,  rv;ve  U)i.n;*uivl  t!iis  mult  have  been 
ryjc  oiiSiii  of  all  luu^^Utigts,  auu  fyecch  iticlf,  that  were  not 
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ta'^ght  by  infpiration.  I  believe  moreover,  that  af^v  lan- 
guage (1  mean  fuch  as  is  of  human  invention)  was  come  to 
a  great  degree  of  perfection,  and  even  when  people  had  dif- 
tinft  words  for  every  adion  in  life,  jis  well  as  every  th.ng 
they  meddled  or  converfed  with,  figns  and  gelluies  (till  con- 
tinued to  be  made  tor  a  great  w^hile,  to  acc(;mpany  fpeech ; 
becaufe  both  are  intended  for  the  fame  purpofe. 

Hor.  The  defign  of  fpeech  is  to  make  our  thoughts  known 
:o  others. 

C/to.  I  do  not  think  fo. 

Hor.  What !  do  not  men  fpeak  to  be  underflood  ? 

C/eo.  In  one  fe^ife  they  do  ;  but  there  is  a  double  meaning 
n  thofe  words,  "which  I  believe  you  did  not  intend:  if  by 
nan*s  fpeaking  to  be  undcrftood  \ou  mean,  that  when  men 
peak,  they  dcfire  that  the  purport  of  the  founds  they  utter 
[hould  be  known  and  apprehended  by  others  1  anfwer  in 
:he  affirmitive :  but  if  you  mean  by  it,  that  men  fpeak,  in 
3rder  that  their  thoughts  may  be  known,  and  their  fenti- 
cnents  laid  open  and  feen  through  by  others,  which  hkewife 
may  be  meant  by  fpeaking  to  be  underilood,  1  anfwer  in  the 
negative.  The  firil  lign  or  found  that  ever  man  made,  born 
of  a  woman,  was  made  in  behalf,  and  intended  for  the  ide  of 
him  who  made  it ;  and  1  am  of  opinion,  that  the  firft  delign 
of  fpeech  was  to  perfuade  others,  either  to  give  credit  to 
what  the  fpeaking  perfon  would  have  them  believe;  or  elfe 
to  aft  or  fuffer  fuch  things,  as  he  would  compel  them  to  adt 
or  fuffer,  if  they  were  entirely  in  his  power. 

Hor.  Speech  is  hkewife  made  ufe  of  to  teach,  advife,  and 
inform .  others  for  their  benefit,  as  well  as  to  perfuade  them 
in  our  own  behalf. 

C/tro.  And  fo  by  the  help  of  it  men  may  accufe  thcmfelves 
and  own  their  crimes ;  but  nobody  would  have  mvenred  fpeech 
for  thofe  pnrpofes ;  1  fpeak  of  the  delign,  the  tirll  motive 
and  intention  that  put  man  upon  fpeaking.  We  fee  in  children 
that  the  firft  things  they  endeavour  to  expicfs  with  words,  are 
their  wants  and  their  w  ill ;  and  their  Ipeech  is  but  a  confir- 
mation of  what  they  alked,  denied,  or  alhimed,  by  figns 
before. 

Hor.  But  why  doyou  imagine  that  people  would  conti- 
nue to  make  ufe  of  figns  and  gelhnes,  after  they  could 
furliciently  exprefs  themielves  in  words? 

C/eo.  Becaufe  figns  confirm  words,  as  much  as  words  do 
figns;  and  we  fee,  even  in  polite  people, \.\va\.NN\\^tv\Jc\st^  "^^^ 
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▼ery  tager  they  can  hardly  forbear  making  ufe  of  both. 
When  an  infant,  in  broken  imperfe£l  gibberifli,  calls  for  a 
cake  or  a  play-thing,  and  at  the  fame  time  points  at  and 
reaches  after  it,  this  double  endeavour  makes  a  ftronger  im* 
preffion  upon  us,  than  if  the  child  had  fpoke  its  wants  in  plain 
words,  without  making  any  figns,  or  elfe  looked  at  and 
reached  after  the  thing  wanted,   without   attempting  to 
fpeak.     Speech  and  adion  affift  and  corroborate  one  an- 
other, and  experience  teaches  us  that  they  move  us  much 
more,  and  are  more  perfuafive  jointly  than  leparately ;  vis 
nnita  fortior ;  and  when  an  infant  makes  ufe  of  both,  he  ads 
£K>m  the  fame  principle  that  an  orator  does  when  he  joins 
proper  geftures  to  an  elaborate  declamation. 

Hor.  ttoTd  what  you  have  faid  it  fliould  feem  that  adion 
is  not  only  more  natural,  but  Iikewife  more  ancient  than 
fpeech  itfelf,  which  before  I  fliould  have  thought  a  paradox. 

Cko.  Yet  it  is  true ;  and  you  fliall  always  6nd  that  the 
moft  forward,  volatile,  and  fiery  tempers  make  more  ufe  of 
geftures  when  they  fpeak,  than  others  that  are  more  patient 
and  fedate. 

Hor.  It  is  a  very  diverting  fcene  to  fee  how  this  is  over- 
done among  the  French,  and  ftiU  more  among  the  PortOr 
guefe :  I  have  often  been  amazed  to  fee  what  diftortions  df 
face  and  body,  as  well  as  other  ftrange  gefticulations  with 
hands  and  feet,  feme  of  them  will  make  in  their  ordinary 
difcourfes  :  But  nothing  was  more  oft'enlive  to  me,  when  I 
was  abroad,  than  the  loudnefs  and  violence  which  moft  fo- 
reigners fpeak  with,  even  among  perfons  of  quality,  when  a 
difpute  arifes,  or  any  thing  is  to  be  debated  :  before  1  was 
ufed  to  it,  it  put  me  always  upon  my  guard  ;  for  I  did  not 
queftion  but  they  were  angry  ;  and  1  otten  recollected  what 
had  been  faid  in  order  to  conlider  whether  it  was  not  feme- 
thing  1  ought  to  have  refented, 

Cleo.  The  natural  ambition  and  ftrong  defire  men  have  to 
triumph  over,  as  well  as  perluade  others,  are  the  occalion  of 
all  this.  Hcightenmg  and  lowering  the  voice  at  proper  fea- 
fons,  is  a  bewitching  engine  to  captivate  mean  underftand- 
ings  ;  and  loudnefs  is  an  aliiltant  to  fpeech,  as  well  as  adioa 
is:  uncorrednefs,  falfe  grammar,  and  even  want  of  fenfe, 
are  often  happily  drowned  in  noife  and  great  buftle ;  and 
many  an  argument  has  been  convincing,  that  had  all  its 
force  from  the  vehemence  it  was  made  with :  the  weaknefi 
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he  language  itfelf  may  be  palliatively  cured  by  ftrength 

locution. 

lor.  I  am  glad  that  fpealcing  low  is  the  fafliion  among 

Ubred  people  in  England  ;  tor  bawling  and  impetuofity 

innot  endure. 

'leo.  Yet  this  latter  is  more  natural ;  and  no  man  ever 

e  in  to  rhe  contrary  pradice,  the  fafliion  you  like,  that 

not  taught  it»  either  by  precept  or  exartiple  :  and  if  men 
not  accullom  themfelves  to  it  whilll  they  are  young,  it  is 
Y  difficult  to  comply  with  it  afterwards:  but  it  is  the 
\  lovely,  as  well  as  mod  rational  piece  of  good  manners 
t  human  invention  has  to  boaft  of  in  the  art  of  flattery  ; 
when  a  man  addrefles  himfelf  to  me  in  a  calm  manner, 
hout  making  gelUires  or  other  motions  with  head  or  body, 
[  continues  his  difcourfe  in  the  fame  fubmiflive  (train  and 
apofure  of  voice,  without  exalting  or  deprefling  it,  he, 
he  firft  place,  difplays  his  own  modefty  and  humility  in 
igreeable  manner ;  and,  in  the  fecond,  makes  me  a  great 
npliment  in  the  opinion  which  he  feems  to  have  of  me ; 
by  fuch  a  behaviour  he  gives  me  the  pleafure  to  imagine 
t  he  thinks  me  not  influenced  by  my  p'affions,  but  alto- 
her  fwayed  by  my  reafon  :  he  feems  to  lay  his  llrel's  on 

judgment,  and  therefore  to  delire,  that  1  fliould  weigh 
I  confider  what  he  fays  without  being  ruffled  or  difturbed: 
man  would  do  this  unlefs  he  trufted  entirely  to  my  good 
fe,  and  the  reditude  of  my  underllanding. 
Efor.  1  have  alwa^'s  admired  this  unatleded  manner  of 
aking,  though  1  never  examined  fo  deeply  into  the  mean* 

of  it. 

7leu.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  but  that,  next  to  the  la- 
lic  and  manly  fpirit  that  runs  through  the  nation,  we  are 
y  much  beholden  for  the  ftrength  and  beauty  of  our 
guage  to  this  tranquillity  in  4ifcourfe,  which  for  many 
irs  has  been  in  England,  more  than  any^  where  elfe,  a 
lorn  peculiar  to  the  beau  mo/ifle,  who,  in  all  countries, 

the  undoubted  refiners  of  language. 
Hor.  1  thought  that  it  was  the  preachers,  play-wrights, 
itors,  and  fine  writers  that  refined  upon  language. 
Cleo.  They  make  the  beft  of  what  is  ready  coined  to  their 
nds  ;  but  the  true  and  only  mint  of  words  and  phrafes  is 
I  court ;  and  the  polite  part  of  every  nation  aie  in  poflef- 
n  of  the  Jus  et  norma  loqueruli.  All  technic  words  indeed, 
d  iqrms  of  art,  belong  to  the  refpedive  anlfts  viwd  4'^^lsx^^ 
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that  primarily  and  literally  miikc  ulc  of  tlicm  in  their  bufi- 
ncfs ;  but  wbalevcr  is  borrowed  tVom  them  for  metaphorical 
ut'e,  or  from  other  knguagc!,  hving  or  liend,  mufl  tird  have 
the  ilamp  of  the  court,  utid  the  approbation  uf  beau  mcauie 
before  it  can  pafs  for  ciiircnt ;  and  whatever  is  not  ul'ed  a- 
JTiof^  them,  or  comes  abr-iitd  without  their  faniflion.  is  eiihcr 
VAilfiar,  pedantic,  or  obfolcte.  Orators  therefore,  hiliorians, 
and  all  whoL'faie  denleisti)  words,  arc  coufmcd  to  thole  that 
have  been  already  well  received,  and  from  that  treaftire  they 
may  pick  and  cintofe  what  is  moll  for  iheir  purpol'e  ;  but  they 
pre  not  allowed  to  make  new  oiicb  of  their  own,  any  more 
than  bankers  are  furtcrcd  to  coin. 

Hot.  AU  thi^  while  I  cunnot  comprehend  what  advantage 
or  dilkdvuntage  fpeukinjj  luud  or  low  can  be  of  to  (he  bn- 
guage  itfeif;  and  if  uliat  1  iim  facing  now  was  fct  doun,  it 
miiltbc  a  real  conjurer  thar,  half  a  year  hence,  ftioiddbe 
pblc'to  IcU  by  the  .writing,  whether  it  had  been  bawled  out ' 
or  wbifpcred. 

CUo.  i  am  of  opinion  that  when  people  of  IkiUandaddrefs 
accullom   theml'cives  to  I'peak  in  the  manner  aforefaid,  it 
Tiuift  in  time  have  an  influence  upon  the  language,  and 
render  it  (Irong  and  exprellive. 
Hor.  But  your  realon  ? 

CIco.  Wii'zn  a  man  hai.  only  his  words  to  truft  to,  and  the 
hearer  is  nm  to  be  allecled  bj  the  delivery  of  them,  otber- 
wjfe  than  Jl  Jit;  was  to  Jcad  them  himlelf,  it  will  iplaliibiy 
put  men  upon  fiudying  nut  only  for  nervous  thoughts  and 
peifpicuity,  but  likewife-for  words  of  great  energy,  for  pu- 
rity of  didion,  compaCintl's  of  ftyle, and  fuUnefs,  aswellas 
elegancy  of  expretiiuns. 

Htjr.  This  ieems  to  be  fat  fetched,  and  yet  I  do  not  know 
but  there  may  be  fumething  in  it. 

Cko.  I  am  fiire  you  will  think  fo,  when  you  confidet  that 
men  that  do  fpeak  are  equally  delirous  and  endeavounng 
to  perfuade  ana  gain  tlie  point  they  labour  for,  whether  they 
fpc.ik  loud  or  low,  with  gellures  or  without. 

lior.  Speech,  you  fay,  was  invented  to  perfuade ;  lam 
afraid  you  lay  too  much  llrels  upon  that:  it  certamly  is  made 
ule  ot  likewii'e  for  many  other  purpofes. 
Cico.  I  do  noc  diiiiy  that. 

Ihr.  When  people  fcold,  call  names,  and  pelt  one  ati- 
pther  with  Icurnliiies,  what  delign  is  that  done  with?  If'^ 
be  to  p'Jiluade  othi^rs,  ^o,havp  a  worle  opmion  Qf  theiqfelvei 
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n  they  are  fuppofed  to  entertain,  I  believe  it  is  feldom 
le  with  fuccefs. 

lleo\  Calling  names  is  (howing  others,  and  fhowing  them 
h  plqafure  and  oftentation,  the  vile  and  wretched  opinion 
have  of  them ;  and  perfons  that  make  ufe  of  opprobrious 
guage,  arc  often  endeavouring  to  make  thofe  whom  they 
e  it  to,  believe  that  they  think  worfe  of  them  than  they 
llv  do. 

Hor.  Worfe  than  they  do !  Whence  does  that  ever  appear? 
Cleo.  From  the  behaviour  and  the  common  pradice  of 
)l'e  that  fcold  and  call  names.  They  rip  up  and  exagge- 
e  not  only  the  faults  and  imperfedlions  of  their  advcrfary 
nfelf,  but  likewife  every  thing  that  is  ridiculous  or  con- 
nptible  in  bis  friends  or  relations :  They  will  fly  to,  and 
led  upon  every  thing  which  he  is  but  in  the  lead  concern- 
in,  jf  any  thing  can  pollibly  be  faid  of  it  that  is  reproach- 
. ;  the  occupation  he  follows,  the  party  he  fides  with,  or 
t  country  he  is  of.  They  repeat  with  joy  the  calamities 
d  misfortunes  that  have  befallen  him  or  his  family  :  They 
I  the  juftice  of  Providence  in  them,  and  they,  are  fure  they 
e  punilhments  he  has  deferved.  Whatever  crime  he  has 
en  fufpeded  of,  they  charge  him  with,  as  if  it  had  been 
oved  upon  him.  They  call  in  every  thing  to  their  aifift- 
ice;  bare  furmiles,  loofe  reports,  and  known  calumnies; 
id  often  upbraid  him  with  what,  they  themfelves,  at  other 
nes,  have  owned  not  to  believe. 

Hor.  But  how  comes  the  pradice  of  fcolding  and  calling 
imcs  to  be  fo  common  among  the  vulgar  all  the  world 
/er  ?  there  mull  be  a  pleafurein  it,  though  I  cannot  conceive 
:  1  a(k  to  be  informed  ;  what  iatisfatlion  or  other  benefit 
it,  that  men  receive  or  exped  from  it  ?  what  view  is  it 
Due  with  ? 

Cleo.  The  real  caufe  and  inward  motive  men  ad  from, 
hen  they  ufe  ill  language,  or  call  names  in  earned,  is,  in 
le  firft  place,  to  give  vent  to  their  anger,  which  it  is 
oublefome  to  ftifle  and  conceal.  Secondly,  to  vex  ind  af- 
id  their  enemies  with  greater  hopes  of  impunity  than  they 
Duld  reafonably  entertain,  if  they  did  them  any  more  lub- 
antial  mifchief,  which  the  law  w*ould  revenge  :  but  this 
ever  comes  to  be  a  cuitoni,  nor  is  thought  of,  before  lan- 
uage  is  arrived  to  great  perfedion,  and  iociety  is  carried  to 
;ine/legree  of  politenefs.  ^ 

Hor.  That  is  merry  enough,  to  aflert  that  fcurrility  is  the 
IFed  oi' politenefs. 
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CliO*  Yoa  (hall  call  it  what  you  pleafe,  but  in  its  ofiginal 
it  is  a  plain  fliift  to  avoid  fighting,  and  the  ill  confequences 
I  of  it ;  for  nobody  ever  called  another  rogue  and  rafcal,  but 
he  would  have  (Iruck  him  if  it  had  been  in  his  own  power, 
and  himfelf  had  not  been  withheld  by  the  fear  of  fometbiog 
or  other :  therefore,  where  pe(^le  call  names  without  doing 
further  injury,  it  is  a  fign  not  only  that  they  have  whoIe« 
fome  laws  amongfl  them  againft  open  force  and  violence, 
but  like  wife  that  they  obey  and  (land  in  awe  of  them ;  and 
a  man  begins  to  be  a  tolerable  fubjedl,  and  is  nigh  half  civi- 
lized   that  in  his  palfion  will  take  up  and  content  himfelf 
with  this  pauhry  equivalent ;  which  never  was  done  with- 
out great  felf-denial  at  firft :  for  otherwife  the  obvious,  ready, 
and  unlludied  manner  of  venting  and  exprefliDg  anger,  which 
nature  teaches,  is  the  fame  in  human  creatures  that  it  is  in 
other  animals,  and  is  done  by  fighting ;  as  we  may  obferve 
in  infants  of  two  or  three  months  old,  that  never  yet  faw  any 
body  out  of  humour ;  for  even  at  that  age  they  will  fcratcb, 
fling,  and  (Irike  with  their  heads  as  tuell  as  arms  and  legs, 
%vben  any  thing  raifes  their  anger,  which  is  eafily,  and  at 
moil  times  unaccountably  provoked ;  often  by  hunger,  pain* 
and  other  inward  ailments.     That  they  do  this  by  inilind, 
fomething  implanted  in  the  frame,  the  mechanilm  of  the 
body  befoie  any  marks  of  wit  or  realbn  are  to  be  feen  in 
them,  1  am  fully  perlUaded ;  as  1  am  likewiie,  tliat  nature 
teaches  them  the  manner  of  fighting  peculiar  to  their  fpecies ; 
and  children  llnke  with  their  arms  as  naturally  as  horfes  kick, 
dogs  bite,  and  bulls  pufli  with  their  horns.     1  beg  your  par- 
don for  this  digreilion. 

Hor.  It  was  natural  enough,  but  if  it  had  been  lefs  fo,  you 
would  not  have  dipt  the  opportunity  ot  having  a  fling  at 
human  nature,  which  you  never  fpare. 

Cko.  We  have  not  a  more  dangerous  enemy  than  our  own 
inborn  pride  :  I  Ihall  ever  attack,  and  endeavour  to  moitity 
it  when  it  is  in  my  power :  For  the  more  we  are  perl'uaded 
that  the  greatelt  excellencies  the  belt  men  have  to  boail  of, 
are  acquired,  the  greater  lirei's  it  will  teach  us  to  lay  upon 
education  ;  and  the  more  truly  lolicitous  it  will  render  us 
about  it :  And  the  abiblute  neceflity  ot  good  and  early  in- 
ftructions,  can  be  no  way  more  clcariy  licmoniiiated,  thaa 
by  expoiiiig  the  delormity  as  well  as  the  wcaknetsot  our  un- 
til ught  nature, 
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Hon  Let  us  return  to  fpeech  :  if  the  chief  defign  of  it  i» 
to  perfuade,  the  French  have  got  the  ftart  of  us  a  great  way  ; 
theirs  is  really  a  chiming  language. 

Cleo.  So  it  is  without  doubt  to  a  Frenchman. 

Hor.  And  every  body  elfe,  1  fliould  think,  that  under- 
(lands  it,  and  has  any  tafte  :  do  not  you  think  it  to  be  very 
engaging? 

C/eo.  Yes,  to  one  that  loves  his  belly  ;  for  it  is  very  copi- 
ous in  the  art  of  cookery,  and  every  thing  that  belongs  to 
sating  and  drinking. 

Hon  But  without  banter,  do  not  you  think  that  the 
French  tongue  is  more  proper,  more  fit  to  perfuade  in,  than 
ours  ? 

Cleo.  To  coax  and  wheedle  in,  I  believe  it  may. 

Hor.  1  cannot  conceive  what  nicety  it  is  you  aim  at,  in 
that  dillin^ion. 

C/to.  The  word  you  named  includes  no  idea  of  reproach 
or  difparagement ;  the  greateft  capacities  may,  without  dif- 
credit  to  them,  yield  to  perfuafion,  as  well  as  the  leaft  ;  but 
thofe  who  ;can  be  gained  by  coaxing  and  wheedling,  are 
commonly  fuppofed  to  be  perfons  of  mean  parts  and  weak 
underftandings. 

Hor.  But  pray  come  to  the  point :  which  of  the  two  do 
you  take  to  be  the  fined  language  ? 

Cleo.  That  is  hard  to  determine :  Nothing  is  more  difficult 
than  to  compare  the  beauties  of  two  languages  together,  be- 
caufe  what  is  very  much  efteemed  in  the  one,  is  often  not 
relifhed  at  all  in  the  other  :  In  this  point,  the  Pulcbrum  l^ 
Honejlum  varies,  and  is  different  every  where,  as  the  genius 
of  the  people  differs.  1  do  not  fet  up  for  a  judge,  but  what 
1  have  commonly  obferved  in  the  two  languages,  is  this  :  All 
favourite  expreflions  in  French,  are  fuch  as  either  footh  of 
tickle  ;  and  nothing  is  more  admired  in  Englilh  than  what 
pierces  or  ftrikes. 

Hor.  Do  you  take  yourfelf  to  be  entirely  impartial  now? 

Cleo.  I  think  fo ;  but  if  I  am  not,  1  do  not  know  how  to 
be  forry  for  it :  There  are  fome  things  in  which  it  is  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  fociety  that  men  fhould  be  biafled ;  and  I  do 
not  think  it  amifs,  that  men  fliouId  be  inclined  to  love  their 
own  language,  from  the  fame  principle  that  they  love  their 
country.  The  French  call  us  barbarous,  and  we  fay  they 
are  fawning :  I  will  not  believe  the  firft,  let  them  believe 
^hat  they  pleafe.    Do  you  reii^ember  the  fix  lines  in  the 
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Cid,  wliich  Comeille  is  faid  to  have  liad  a  prcfeiit  of  fU  thou- 
iand  livrc*  tor? 
Hsr.  Very  well. 


Ma 

u. 

n  Pcrr  eft  mort. 

F.'vire,   &  1»  pr*mi«c  Efp 

rii;xii-  a  fj  tt.ime  coupee. 

Ccl 

-,  rjirr.  cc  MUpfttPtllc, 

Clfo,  The  fiimc  thought  exprefll'd  in  our  langiiage,  to  all 
the  advantage  it  ha^  in  the  French,  wuuld  be  bificd  by  an 
£ngli(h  audience. 

Hor.  That  ts  no  comptinifint  to  the  tafte  of  your  country. 

CJio.  1  do  hot  know  that :  Men  may  have  no  b^d  [al^e, 
and  yet  not  be  lb  ready  at  conceiving,  which  way  one  halt' 
of  one's  lifccia  |nitthe  oiher  into  l hi.- grave  :  To  me,  1  own 
it  ib  puzzling,  and  it  has  too  much  the  uir  of  a  riddle  to  be 
fcen  in  heroic  poetry. 

Hor.  Can  you  find  no  delicacy  at  all  in  the  thought  ? 

Cleo.  Yes;  iut  it  is  too  fine  Ipun  ;  it  is  the  dehcacy  of  a 
cobweb;  there  is  no  (Irenpih  in  it. 

Hor,  J  have  alwavs  ndmiied  thefe  lines;  but  now  you 
Jiave  made  me  out  of  conceit  with  theiu:  Meihinks  1  lp;r 
another  fault  that  is  nriuch  greater. 

Cleo.  What  is  that  ? 

Hor.  The  author  makes  his  heroine  fay  a  thing  which  was 
falfe  in  fad:  One  half,  fays  Chimene,  of  my  lite  has  put  the 
other  into  the  grave,  and  obliges  me  to  revenge,  Jsc.  Which 
is  the  nominative  of  the  verb  obliges  ? 

Cleo.  One  half  of  my  hfe. 
■    Hor.  Here  lies  the  tault ;  it  is  this,  which  I  think  is  not 
true  ;  for  the  one  half  of  her  life,  here  mentioned,  is  plainly 
that  half  which  was  left;  it  is  Rodrigues  her  lover  :    Which 
■way  did  he  oblige  her  to  feck  for  revenge ,-' 

peo.  By  what  he  had  done,  killing'her  fathfl*. 

Hor.  No,  Cleomenes,  this  excufe  .is  infufiicient.  Chi- 
mene's  calamity  fprung  froro  the  dilemma  flie  was  in  be- 
tween her  love  and  her  duty  ;  when  the  latter  was  inexor- 
able,-and  violently  prefling  her  to  folicit  the  puniflinieni, 
and  employ  with  zeal  all  her  iutereft  and  eloquence  to  ob- 
tain the  death  ol  him,  whom  the  firft  had  made  dearer  to 
^x  than  ter  own  life  ;  {ind  theiefoie  it  was  the  halt  tbut 
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sras  j3jone,  that  was  put  in  the  grave,  her  dead  father,  and 
lot  Rodrigues  vvh'ch  oi;li  led  iier  to  iiie  for  jniticc  :  HaJ  ihe 
>bligation  ihe  lav  under  Com?  fiorn  this  qum rer,  it  liiight 
bon  have  been  cancelled,  and  hericlf  rclcafcd  without  cry- 
ing out  her  eje^. 

C-eo.  I  bcQ[  pardon  for  diflfcring  from  you,  but  I  believe 
the  poet  IS  in  the  ri<:^ht. 

Hor.  Pray,  confider  whit  h  it  was  thar  made  Chimene  pro- 
fecute  Rodriivues,  love,  or  hon<>ur. 

C CO.  I  do  ;  but  ftill  I  cannot  help  thinking,  but  that  her 
lover,  by  having  killed  her  father,  obliged  Chimene  to  pro- 
fecute  him,  in  the  fame  manner  a«  a  man,  v  ho'  will  give  no 
fatisfaclion  to  his  creditors,  obliges  them  to  arreil  him  ;  or  as 
we  Would  fay  to  a  coxcomb,  who  is  oiTendnig  us  with  his 
difcourfe.  If  you  go  (m  thus.  Sir,  you  will  oblige  me  to  treat 
you  ill:  Though  all  this  while  the  debtor  might  be  as  little 
desirous  of  being  arreilcd,  and  the  coxcomb  of  being  ill 
treated,  as  Rodri^ues  was  of  beuig  profecutcd. 

Hor.  V  believe  you  are  in  the  ri^ht,  and  1  beg  Corneille's 
pardon.  But  now  1  deiire  you  would  tell  me  whLityou  have 
further  to  fay  of  fociety  :  What  other  advantages  do  multi- 
tudes receive  from  the  invention  of  letters,  belidis  the  im- 
provements it  makes  in  their  laws  and  language  ? 

Clco,  It  is  an  encourag-ment  to  ail  other  inventions  in  ge- 
neral, by  prefcrving  tht:  knowledge  of  every  ufeful  improve- 
ment that  is  made.  When  laws  begm  to  be  well  known, 
and  the  execution  of  the.n  is  facilitated  by  general  approba- 
tion, multitudes  may  be  kept  in  tolerable  concord  among 
themlclves  :  it  is  then  that  it  appears,  and  not  before,  how 
much  the  J'uperiority  of  man's  imderdaiiding  beyond  other 
animals,  contributes  to  his  iociablenefs,  which  is  only  retard- 
ed  by  it  in  his  favage  Hate. 

llor.  How  fo,  piay  ;  1  do  not  underftand  you, 

Cieo.  The  fupeiioiity  of  undeiilandmv:,  in  the  firft  place, 
makes  man  lo(mer  fcniible  of  gnct  and  jf>y,  and  capable  of 
enrcrtaining  either  with  greater  dideicnce  as  lo  the  uegrees, 
than  tiiey 'are  felt  in  other  creaiuies  :  Secoridly,  it  renders 
h:m  more  induttrious  to  pleale  himielt;  thit  is,  it  furnifiies 
feh  love  with  a  greater  variety  of  Ihiiis  to  exeit  it/elf  (^n  all 
emeigcncics,  than  is  made  ule  of  by  aniiviuls  of  lels  capacity. 
Supcriumy  of  uiidcrfiai.diug  likewne  gives  us  a  fjicnyiit, 
aiid  implies  us  with  hfjpcs,  ot  wii.cli  other  Cieaturcs  have  lit- 
tle, and  that  only  ui  ihings  imxucdiutely  beiv^re  thciu.     AU 
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thefe  things  are  fo  many  tools,  arguments,  by  which  felf-lore 
leafons  us  into  content,  and  renders  us  patient  under  many 
afflidions,  for  the  fake  of  fupplyingthofe  wants  that  are  moft 
preffing :  this  is  of  infinite  ufe  to  a  man,  who  finds  himfelf 
bom  in  a  body  politic,  and  it  mud  make  him  fond  of  fociety ; 
whereas,  the  fame  endowment  before  that  time,  the  lame  fu- 
periority  of  underftanding  in  the  (late  of  nature,  can  only 
lerve  to  render  man  incurably  averfe  to  fociety,  and  more 
obftinately  tenacious  of  his  favage  liberty^  than  any  6ther 
creature  would  be,  that  is  equally  neceflitous. 

Hor.  1  do  not  know  how  to  refute  you :  there  is  a  juftnefi 
of  thought  in  what  you  fay,  which  1  am  forced  to  aflent  to; 
and  yet  it  feems  ftrange :  How  come  you  by  this  infight  in- 
to the  heart  of* man,  and  which  way  is  that  ikill  of  unravel- 
ling human  nature  to  be  obtained  ? 

Gleo.  By  diligently  obferving  what  excellencies  and  qua- 
lifications are  really  acquired  in  a  well-accompliihed  man ; 
and  having  done  this  impartially,  we  may  be  fure  that  the  re- 
mainder of  him  is  nature.  It  is  for  want  of  duly  feparating 
and  keeping  aflTunder  thefe  two  things,  that  men  have  utter- 
ed fuch  abfurdities  on  this  fubjed ;  alleging  ks  the  caufes  of 
xnan'is  fitnefs  for  fociety,  fuch  qualifications  as  no  man  evef 
was  endued  with,  that  was  not  educated  in  a  fociety,  a  civil 
eftablifliment,  of  feveral  hundred  years  flanding.  But  the 
flatterers  of  our  fpecies  keep  this  carefully  from  our  view : 
inftead  of  ieparating  what  is  acquired  from  what  is  natural, 
and  diftinguiOiing  between  them,  they  take  pains  to  unite 
and  confound  them  together. 

Hor.  Why  do  they?  1  do  not  fee  the  compliment ;  fince 
the  acquired,  as  well  as  natural  parts,  belong  to  the  fame  pcr- 
fon  ;  and  the  one  is  not  more  infeparable  from  him  than  the 
other. 

Cleo.  Nothing  is  fo  near  to  a  man,  nor  fo  really  and  entire- 
ly his  own,  as  wlji*t  he  has  from  nature  ;  and  wht^n  that  dear 
lelf,  for  the  fake  of  which  he  values  or  defpifes,  loves  or  hates 
every  thing  elfe,  comes  to  be  llript  and  abltracled  from  all 
foreign  acquifitions,  human  nature  makes  a  poor  figure :  it 
ihows  a  nakcdnefs,  or  at  leall  an  undrefs,  which  no  man  cares 
to  be  feen  in.  There  is  nothing  we  can  be  polfefled  of  that 
is  worth  having,  which  we  do  not  endeavour,  clofely  to  an- 
nex, and  make  an  ornament  of  to  ourfelves  j  even  wealth 
and  power,  and  all  the  gifts  of  fortune,  that  are  plainly  ad- 
ventitious, and  altogether  remote  from  our  perfons  j  wbilft 
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they  are  our  right  and  property,  we  do  not  love  to  be  conft- 
iered  without  them.  We  fee  likewife  that  men,  who  are 
:ome  to  be  great  in  the  world  from  defpicable  beginnings, 
io  not  love  to  hear  of  their  origin. 

Hon  That  is  no  general  rule. 

Cleo,  I  believe  it  is,  though  there  may  be  exceptions  from 
t ;  and  thefe  are  not  without  reafons.  When  a  man  is  proud 
^f  his  parts,  and  wants  to  be  efteemed  for  his  diUgence,  pene- 
Lration,  quicknefs  and  aifiduity,  he  will  make  perhaps  an  in- 
genuous confellion,  even  to  the  expofing  of  his  parents  ;  and 
n  order  to  fet  off  the  merit  that  raifed  him,  befpeakmg  him- 
Telf  of  his  original  meannefs.  But  this  is  commonly  done 
before  inferiors,  wbofe  envy  will  be  leffened  by  it,  and  who 
ivill  applaud  his  candour  and  humiUty  in  owning  this  blemifh : 
but  not  a  word  of  this  before  his  betters,  who  value  thenw 
lelves  upon  their  families ;  and  fuch  men  couki  heartily  wi(h 
that  their  parentage  was  unknown,  whenever  they  are  with 
thofe  that  are  their  equals  in  quahty ,  though  fuperior  ta  them 
in  birth ;  by  whom  they  know  that  they  are  hated  for  their 
advancement,  and  defpifed  for  the  lownefs  of  their  extrac- 
tion. But  1  have  a  fhorter  way  of  proving  my  aflertion. 
Pray,  is  it  good  manners  to  tell  a  man  that  he  is  meanly 
born,  or  to  hint  at  his  defcent,  when  it  is  known  to  be  vul- 
gar? 

Hon  No  :  I  do  not  fay  it  is. 

CUo.  That  decides  it,  by  fliowing  the  general  opinion 
about  it.  Noble  anceftors,  and  every  thing  ehe  that  his  ho- 
nourable and  eileemed,  and  can  be  drawn  within  our  fphere^ 
are  an  advantage  to  our  perfons,  and  we  all  detire  they 
fliould  be  looked  upon  as  our  own. 

Hor.  Ovid  did  not  think  fo,  when  he  faid,  Nam^enus  i^ 
proavos  ^  qua;  nonfvcimus  ipji^  vix  ea  tio/lra  voco. 

Cleo.  A  pretty  piece  of  modelly  in  a  fpcech,  where  a  man 
takes  pains  to  prove  that  Jupiter  was  his  great  grandfather. 
What  fignities  a  theory,  which  a  man  dellroys  by  his  pradlice.^ 
Did  you  ever  know  a  perfon  of  quahty  pleafed  with  being 
called  a  bailard,  though  he  owed  his  oeing,  as  well  as  his 
greatnefs,  chiefly  to  his  mother's  impudicity. 

Hor.  By  things  acquired,  1  thought  you  meant  learning 
and  virtue;  how  come  you  to  talk  of  bath  and  defcent  ? 

Cleo.  By  Ihowingyou,  that  men  are  unwilling  to  have  any 
thing  that  is  honourable  fepaiated  irom  themfelves,  though  it 
is  remote  from,  and  has  nothing  to  do  wich  their  perfons  :  I 
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would  convince  you  of  the  little  probability  there  is,  that 
we  fhould  be  pleded  with  being  confidered,  abftradfc  from 
what  really  belongs  to  us ;  and  qualifications,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  bed  and  wifeft  are  the  only  things  for  which 
we  ought  to  be  valued.     When  men  are  well-accompliihed, 
they  are  aihamed  of  the  lowell  fteps  from  which  they  rofe  to 
that  pertedion ;  and  the  more  civilized  they  are,  the  more 
they  tiiink  it  injurious  to  have  their  natureleen,  without  the 
improvements  that  have  been  made  upon  it.     The  moft  c^r- 
red  authors  would  bluih  to  fee  every  thing  publilhed,  which 
in  the  coinpofing  of  their  works  they  blotted  out  and  ftifled; 
and  which  yet  it  it  is  certain  they  once  conceived :  for  this 
reafon  they  are  juftly  compared  to  architeds,  tliat  remoTC 
the  fcatifolding  before  they  (how  their  buildings.     All  orna- 
ments befpeak  the  value  we  have  for  the  things  adorned. 
Do  not  you  think,  that  the  firft  red  or  white  that  ever  was 
laid  upon  a  face,  and  the  firft  falfe  hair  that  was  wore,  were 
put  on  with  great  fecrecy,  and  with  a  defign  to  deceive  ? 

Uor.  In  France,  puinring  is  now  looked  upon  as  part  of  a 
woman's  drcfs ;  they  make  no  myftery  of  it. 

Cleo.  So.it  is  with  all  the  impofitions  of  this  nature,  when 
they  come  to.be  fo  grots  that  they  can  be  hid  no  longer;  as 
men's  perukes  all  over  Europe  :  but  if  thefe  things  could  be 
conccaicd,  and  were  not  known,  the  tawny  coquette  would 
heartily  wilh  that  the  ridiculous  dawbing  flie  plailers  her- 
feh'wilh  might  pal's  for  complexion;  and  the  bald-pated 
beau  would  be  as  glad  to  have  his  tull- bottomed  wig  looked 
upon  as  a  naturai  nead  ot  hair.  Nobody  puts  in  artiiicral 
teeth,  but  to  hide  tiie  loCs  of  his  own. 

Hor.  But  is  not  a  \\v,\\\\  knowledge  a  real  part  of  himfelf? 

Cko.  Yes,  and  fo  is  his  politenel's;  but  neither  of  them  be- 
lonj^-  !0  his  nature,  'dV\y  more  than  hi^  gold  watch  or  his  dia- 
mond ring;  and  evcrn  from  thefts  he  endeavours  to  draw  a 
value  and  rciped  to  hib  perion.  The  inoit  admired  among 
the  falhionable  people  that  delight  in  outward  vanity,  and 
know  how  to  diels  well,  would  be  highly  difplealbd  it  their 
clothes,  and  ilLill  in  putting  them  on,  IJiould  he  looked  upt-n 
otherwife  than  as  part  of  ihemlelves ;  nay,  it  is  this  part  ot 
them  only,  which,  whdii  they  are  unknown,  can  pr\.xi.ie 
them  accels  to  tne  highell  companies,  the  courts  ot  princes; 
vhere  it  is  manifell,  iiiat  both  lexes  are  either  admitiedor 
refufed,  by  no  other  judgment  than  what  is  tormcd  ot  them 
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heir  drefs,  without  the  lead  regard  to  their  goodnefs, 
r  underftanding. 

.  I  believe  I  apprehend  you.  It  is  our  fondnefs  of 
5lf,  which  we  hardly  know  what  it  confifts  in,  that 
firft  make  us  think  of  embellifhing  ourperfons;  and 
we  have  taken  pains  in  correding,  polifliing,  and 
fying  nature,  the  fame  felf-love  makes  us  unwilling  to 
he  ornaments  feen  feparately  from  the  thing  adorned. 
.  The  reafon  is  obvious.  It  is  that  felf  we  are  in  love 
before  it  is  adorned,  as  well  as  after,  and  every  thing 
is  confefled  to  be  acquired,  feems  to  point  at  our  ori- 
nakednefs,  and  to  upbraid  us  with  our  natural  wants ; 
lid  fay,  the  meannefs  and  deficiency  of  our  nature. 
10  bravery  is  fo  ufeful  in  w^r,  as  that  which  is  artifi- 
undeniable;  yet  the  foldier,  that  by  art  and  difcipline 
mifeftly  been  tricked  and  wheedled  into  courage,  after 
behaved  himfelf  in  two  or  three  battles  with  intrepi- 
vill  never  endure  to  hear  that  he  has  not  natural  va- 
though  all  his  acquaintance,  as  weU  as  himfelf,  remem- 
e  time  that  he  was  an  arrant  coward. 
•.  But  fince  the  love,  affeftion,  and  benevolence  we 
Uy  have  for  our  fpecies,  is  not  greater  than  other  crea- 
lave  for  theirs,  how  comes  it,  that  man  gives  more  am- 
monllrations  of  this  love  on  thoufand  occafions,  than 
:her  animal  ? 

.  Becaufe  no  other  animal  has  the  fame  capacity  or 
t'unity  to  do  it.  But  you  may  afk  the  fame  of  his 
: :  the  greater  knowledge  and  the  more  wealth  and 
a  man  has,  the  more  capable  he  is  of  rendering  others 
e  of  the  paflion  he  is  afi'edled  with,  as  well  when  he 
IS  when  he  loves  them.  The  more  a  man  remains  un- 
ed,  and  the  Icfs  he  is  removed  from  the  ftate  of  nature, 
's  his  love  is  to  be  depended  upon. 
.  There  is  more  honefty  and  lefs  deceit  among  plain, 
^ht  people,  than  their  is  among  thole  that  are  m6re 
;  and  tiierefore  I  fliould  have  looked  for  true  love  and 
ned  atfedion  among  thofe  that  live  in  a  natiiral  fim- 
'  rather  than  any  where*  elfe. 

.  You  fpeak  ot  lincerity ;  but  the  love  which  I  faid 
fs  to  be  deiendcud  upon  in  untaught  than  in  civi- 
Deople,  I  fiiipofed  to  be  real  and  fmcere  in  both.  Art- 
ople  may  dillenible  love,  and  pretend  to  friendfhip, 
:  they  Lave  noncj  but  they  are  inliucnced  by  their 

I  i. 
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paiBons  and  n^uial  appetitm  as  well  9$  fiii«g£s»  tbourii 
they  gratify  them  in  another  manner:  wdL-lued  peofS^ 
bebave  themfelves  ki  the  choipe  of  4iet  and  tbe  ialUng  of 
Uieir  lepafta,  very  differently  from  iavagea;  &jthi^  do  in 
their  amours ;  but  hungei"  ^d  |uft  are  the  fiupo  in  both. 
An  artful  man,  nay,  the  greateft  bTFpoJte^  w^lewr  hit  be* 
bayiovr  is  abroad,  may  love  bis  wife  apdehU4i^  at  hp 
heart,  and  the  fincereft  man  can  do  no  more,    l^j^  brfneft 
is  to  demonftrate  to  you,  that  the  good  qualities  men  c^ 
nUment  our  nature  and  the  whole  (pwies  with,  uf;  tfapt  le^  ^ 
liilt  of  art  and  educatioxL    The  reaipn  whj  }m^  hjitik  ta 
be  depended  upon  la  thofe  that  are  uncivilised  U  beeaufe 
the  paffions  in  them  are  more  fleeting  and  inconftiuDit;  thcv 
citener  jolUf  out  and  fucceed  one  another,  tb^n  tbey  are  im 
do'  in  welUhred  people,  perfonji  that  are  well  educ^iedt  bivc 
learned  to  ftu4y  their  eaie  ^nd  the  comforta  d  Jijk  ;  to  tb 
themielves  up  to  rules  and  decorums  for  thek  ^wn  lulTantsf^ 
axtd  often  toiubmit  to  fmall  inconveniencies  tp^aYoi<i  g^esiesi 
Aniong  the  laweft  vulgar,  and  thofe  of  the  i^^todi^  edaqi- 
tion  of  all,  you  feldom  ^e  a  la^ng  harmony :  ymmttlM^ 
a  mau  and  his  wife  that  haTe  a  rc^a&£tiQ4fiijr  f^ieua^ 
be  full  of  love  one  hour,  and  di&gree  the  next;  i^.  a  tnfle; 
and  the  lives  of  many  are  made  miferable  firom  ao  otber 
faults  in  themfelves,  than  their  want  of  manners  and  difcre- 
tion.     Without  defign  they  will  often  talk  imprudently,  un- 
til they  raife  one  another's  anger ;  which  neither  of  tbeffl 
being  able  to  ftifle,  fhe  fcolds  at  hiru;  he  beats  her;  ihe 
burfts  out  into  tears ;  this  moves  him,  he  is  forry ;  both  le- 
pent,  and  are  friends  again :  and  with  all  the  lincerity  inoa* 
ginable  refolve  never  to  quarrel  for  the  future,  as  longss 
they  live  :  all  this  will  pafs  between  them  in  leis  than  half  1 
day,  and  will  perhaps  be  repeated  once  a  month,  or  ofteoer, 
as  provocations  offer,  or  either  of  them  is  more  or  lefs  prone 
to  anger.     AfTedlion  never  remained  long  uninterrupted  be- 
tween two  perfons  without  art ;  and  the  beft  friends,  if  tbey 
are  always  together,  will  fall  out,  unlefs  great  difcretion  be 
nfed  on  both  lides. 

Hor.  1  have  always  been  of  your  opinion,  that  the  more 
men  were  civilized  the  happier  they  were ;  but  fince  nations 
can  never  be  made  polite  but  by  length  of  time,  and  man- 
kind mull  have  been  always  miferable  before  they  had  writ- 
ten laws,  how«come  poeis  and  others  to  launch  out  fo  mucb 
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ife  of  the  golden  age,  in  which  they  pretend  there  wa5 

ch  peace,  love,  and  fincerity  ? 

).  For  the  fame  reafon  that  heralds  compliment  ob- 

men  of  unknown  extradion  with  illuflrious  pedigrees : 

re  is  no  mortal  of  high  defcent,  but  who  values  himfelf 

hb  family,  To  extolling  the  virtue  and  happinefs  of  their 

ors,  cin  never  fail  pleaiing  every  member  of  afociety  : 

hat  ftrefs  would  you  lay  upon  the  fidlions  of  poets  ? 

\  You  reafon  very  clearly,  and  with  great  freedom, 

I  all  heathen  fuperftition,  and  never  fuffer  yourfelf  to 

pofed  upon  by  any  fraud  from  that  quarter;  but  when 

cieet  with  any  thing  belonging  to  the  Jewifh  or  Chrif- 

jligion,  you  are  as  credulous  as  any  of  the  vulgar. 

>•  I  am  forry  you  fhould  think  fo. 

-•  What  1  fay  is  faft.     A  man  that  contentedly  fwal- 

very  thing  that  is  faid  of  Noah  and  his  ark,  ought  not 

gh  at  the  (lory  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha. 

^  Is  it  as  credible,  that  human  creatures  fhould  fpring 

(tones,  becaufe  an  old  man  and  his  wife  threw  them 

heir  heads,  as  that  a  man  and  his  family,  with  a  great 

er  of  birds  and  beads,  fhould  be  preferved  in  a  large 

nade  convenient  for  that  purpofe  ? " 

\  But  you  are  partial :  what  odds  is  there  between  a 

and  a  lump  of  earth,  for  either  of  them  to  become  a 

Q  creature  ?  I  can  as  eafily  conceive  how  a  ilone  fhould 

ned  into  a  man  or  a  woman,  as  how  a  man  or  a  woman 

I  be  turned  into  a  flone ;  and  I  think  it  not  more 

e,  that  a  woman  fhould  be  changed  into  a  tree,  as  was 

ae,  or  into  marble  as  Niobe,  than  that  fhe  fhould  be 

ormed  into  a  pillar  of  fait,  as  the  wife  of  Lot  was.  Pray 

me  to  catechife  you  a  little. 

K  You  will  hear  me  afterwards,  I  hope. 

•.  Yes,  yes.  Do  you  believe  Hefiod  ? 

'.  No. 

•.  Ovid's  Metamorphofis  ? 

.  No. 

•.  But  you  believe  the  flory  of  Adam  and  £vje,  and 

ife. 

'.  Yes. 

•.  That  they  were  produced  at  once,  I  mean  at  their  full 

h ;  he  from  a  lump  of  earth,  and  fhe  from  one  of  his 

».  Yes. 

I  i  a 


,"4*t  . 

"    Oor.  And  fliat  as  Toon  as  they  were  made,  they  couMj 
^jteak,  rcafvin,  and  were  endued  wiih  knowlbdge  ? 
■  Cki>^  Yes. 

hor.  In  fhori,  you  believe  the  innocence,  the  delight,  and, 
lAl  the  wonders  of  Paradit'c  that  arc  related  by  one  man  ;  at! 
tiie  fame  time  ihat  you  will  not  believe  what  has  been  luld  ut 
bj  nnany,  nt'the  uprigUuiut's,  the  concord,  and  the  happi- 
nefi  of  n  gnldcn  age. 
.   ■Clen.  'i'hat  is  very  tnie. 

,  '  iiar.  New  Rive  nie  leave  to  (how  you,  hftw  unaccountable, 
tt-i/ell  »s  partial,  you  are  in  this.  In  the  liril  place,  the 
things  naturally  impollible,  which  you  believe,  arc  contrary 
to  your  own  doiflrine,  the  opinion  you  have  bid  down,  and 
vluch  I   believe  to  be  true  :  tor  you  have  proved,  that  no 

.  mtli  ivould  ever  be  able  to  fpeaJc.  unlefs  he  was  taught  it; 

■  flut  reafoning  and  thinking  come  upon  us  by  flow  degrcw; 
and  that  we  can  know  nothing  that  has  not  from  withoul 
Veen  conveyed  to  the  brain,  and  communicated  to  us  through 
die  organs  of  the  fenfcs.  Secondly,  in  what  you  rejedii 
&bliIous,  there  is  no  manner  of  improbability.  We  know 
ftcaxi  hiilory,  and  daily  experience  leaches  us,  that  almoHall 
the  wars  and  private  quarrels  that  have  at  any  time  dillurb- 
ed  mankind,  have  had  their  rife  from  the  differences  about 
fuperiority,  and  the  ineum  iH  luurn :  therefore  before  cunning. 
covetoufnels  and  deceit,  crept  into  the  world  ;  "before  tiiles  of 
honour,  and  the  diftinflioii  between  fervant  and  malter  were 

■  known  ;  why  might  not  moderate  numbers  of  people  have 
lived  together  in  peace  and  amity,  when  thtry  enjoyed  every 
thing  in  common  ;  and  have  been  content  with  the  produd 
of  the  eatth  in  a  fertde  foU  and  a  happy  climate?  Why  can- 
not you  believe  ihis  ? 

Cleo.  Becaufe  it  is  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  of  human 
creatures,  that  any  number  of  them  Jhuuld  ever  live  together  | 
in  tolerable  concord,  without  laws  or  government,  let  tlie  i 
foil,  thij  climate,  and  their  plenty  be  whatever  the  molt  liixu-  i 
riant  imagination  thall  be  plcafed  to  Ikncy  them.  But  Adam 
was  altogether  the  workmaoihjp  of  God;  a  preternatural 
produflion  :  his  fpecch  and  knowledge,  his  goodnefs  and  in- 
nocence were  as  miraculous,  as  every  other  part  of  his  frame. 

Hor.  Indeed,  Cleomenes,  this  is  infufierable ;  when  we 
are  talking  philofopliy  you  foill  in  miracles :  why  may  not 
I  do  the  fame,  and  fay  that  the  people  of  the  golden  age  were 
made  happy  by  miracle  ? 
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Geo.  It  is  more  probable  that  one  miracle  fhould,  at  a 
Sated  time,  have  produced  a  male  and  female,  from  whom 
all  the  reft  of  mankind  are  defcended  in  a  natural  way  ;  than 
that  by  a  continued  feries  of  miracles  feveral  {generations  of 
people  Ihould  have  all  been  made  to  live  and  aft  contrary  to 
their  nature  ;  for  this  muft  follow  from  the  account  we  have 
of  the  golden  and  lilver  ages.  In  Mofes,  the  firft  natural  man, 
the  firft  that  was  born  of  a  woman,  by  envying  and  flaying 
his  brother,  gives  an  ample  evidence  of  the  domineering  fpi- 
rit,  and  the  principle  of  fovereignty,  which  I  have  afferted  to 
belong  to  our  nature. 

Hor.  You  will  not  be  counted  credulous,  and  yet  you  be- 
lieve all  thofe  ftories,  which  even  Ibme  of  our  divines  have 
called  ridiculous,  if  literally  underftood.  But  I  do  not  infift 
upon  the  golden  age,  if  you  will  give  up  Paradife  :  a  man  of 
fenfe;  and  a  philofopher,  Ihould  believe  neither. 

Cleo.  Yet  you  have  told  me  that  you  believed  the  Old  and 
New  Teftament, 

/for.  1  liever  faid  that  I  believed  every  thing  that  is  in 
them,  in  a  literal  fenfe.  But  why  Ihould  you  believe  mira- 
cles at  all  ? 

Cho.  Becaufe  I  cannot  help  it :  and  I  promife  never  to 
mention  the  name  to  you  again,  if  you  can  (how  me  the  bare 
poffibility  that  man  could  ever  have  been  produced,  brought 
into  the  world  without  miragle.  Do  you  believe  there  ever 
was  a  man  who  had  made  hinifelf  ? 

Hor.  No :  that  is  a  plain  contradiction. 

Cleo.  Then  it  is  manifeft  the  firll  man  muft  have  been 
made  by  fomething;  and  what  I  lay  of  man,  I  may  fay  of 
all  matter  and  motion  in  genetal.  The  dodrine  of  Epicurus, 
that  every  thing  is  derived  from  the  concourfe  and  fortuitous 
jumble  of  atoms,  is  monftrous  and  extravagant  beyond  all 
other  follies. 

/for,  Yet  there  is  no  mathematical  demonftration  againftit. 

Cleo.  Nor  is  there  one  to  prove,  that  the  fun  is  not  in  love 
with  the  moon,  if  one  had  a  mind  to  advance  it;  and  yet  I 
think  it  a  greater  reproach  to  human  underftanding  to  be- 
lieve either,  than  it  is  to  believe  tlie  moft  childiih  ftories  that 
are  told  of  fairies  and  hobgoblins. 

Hor.  But  there  is  an  axiom  very  little  inferior  to  a  mathe- 
matical demonftration,  ex  nibllQ  nihil  fit^  that  is  directly  clafti- 
ing  with,  and  contradifts  the  creation  out  offiothing.  Do 
you  underftand  how  fomething  can  come  from  nothmg^? 

1^3 
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Cleo.  I  do  not^  I  confefe,  any  more  than  I  can  coiupidieud 
eternity,  or  the  Deity  itCelf :  but  when  I  cannot  compnhend 
what  my  leafon  aflures  me  mull  neceflaxily  enft,  there  is  no 
axiom  or  demonftmtion  clearer  to  me»  than  thatthe  ftidt  ha 
in  my  want  of  capacity,  the  fliaUownefs  of  my  underftandiqg. 
From  the  little  we  know  of  the  fun  and  ftan,  their  SMgrn- 
tud^,  diftances^  and  motion ;  and  what  we  are  mora  ncailf  i 
acquainted  widi,  th^  groft  vifiUe  parts  in  the  firuduie  k  1 
animals  aqul  tjieir  economy,  it  is  demooftrable^  that  they  am 
theeflfeds  of  an  intelligent  caufe,and  the' contrivance  of  s 
Being  infinite  in  wifdom  as  well  as  power.  ft 

.  ifer.  But  let  wifdom  be  as  fuperJative,  and  power  as  ex- 
tenfive  as  it  is  poffibk  for  them  to  be,  ftiU  it  is  impoffible  to 
conceive  how  they  fhould  exert  themfelves,  unlels  they  hid 
ibmething  to  ad  upon. 
.  Cko.  This  is  not  the  only  thing  which,  tboqgh  it4)e  troe. 
we  are  not  able  to  conceive :  How  came  the  firft  man  to 
exift?  and  yet  here  we  are.  Heat  and  rooifture  are  the  phia 
e^efis  from  mmifeft  caufes,  and  though  they  bear  a  greit 
fway,  even  in  the  mineral  as  well  as  the  animal  and  v^ 
table  world,  yet  they  cannot  produce  a  fprig  of  graft  wkli* 
out  a  previous  feed.  • 

Hor.  As  we  ourfelves,  and  every  thing  we  fee,  are  the 
undoubted  parts  of  fome  one  whole,  fome  are  of  opiiuoOi 
that  this  all,  the  r%  ««v,  the  univerfe,  was  from  all  eternity. 

Cleo.  This  is  not  more  iatisfadtory  or  comprehenfible  than 
the  fyftem  of  Epicurus,  who  derives  every  thing  from-  wild 
chance,  and  an  undefigned  druggie  of  fenfelefs  atoms.  When 
we  behold  things  which  our  realon  tells  us  could  not  have 
been  produced  without  wifdom  and  power,  in  a  degree  for 
beyond  our  comprehenfion,  can  any  thing  be  more  contrary 
to,  or  clalhing  with  that  fame  realon,  than  that  the  things 
in  which  that  high  wifdom  and  great  power  are  vifibly  dil- 
played,  ihould  be  coeval  with  the  wifdom  and  power  them- 
felves  that  contrived  and  wrought  them  ?  Yet  this  doctrine 
which  is  fpinofifm  in  epitome,  after  having  been  negleded 
many  years,  begins  to  prevail  again,  and  the  atoms  lofe 
ground :  for  of  atheifm,  as  well  as  fuperftition,  there  arc 
different  kinds  that  have  their  periods  and  returns,  after  they 
have  been  long  exploded. 

Hor.  What  makes  you  couple  together  two  things  fo  din- 
metrigally  oppofite  ? 
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Cko.  There  is  greater  affinity  betvyeen  theln  than  you 
magine  :  they  aine  of  the  fame  origin. 

Hor.  What,  atheifm  and  fuperftition  ! 

Cko.  Yes,  indeed ;  they  both  have  their  rife  from  the 
lame  caufe,  the  fame  defed  in  the  mind  of  man^  our  want 
}f  capacity  in  difcerning  truth,  and  natural  ignorance  of  the 
Divine  eflence.  Men  that  from  their  njoft  early  youth  have 
lot  been  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  true  religion,  and 
lave  not  afterwards  continued  to  be  ftriftly  educated  in  the 
ame,  are  all  in  great  danger  of  falling  either  into  the  one  or 
he  other,  according  to  the  difference  there  is  in  the  tempe- 
ament  and  complexion  they  are  of,  the  circumftances  they 
ire  in,  and  the  company  they  converfe  with.  Weak  minds, 
md  tliofe  that  are  brought  up  in  ignorance,  and  a  low  con- 
lition,  fuch  as  are  much  expofed  to  fortune,  men  of  flavifh 
)rinciples,  the  covetous  and  mean-fpirited,  are  all  naturally 
nclined  to,  and  eaiily  fufceptible  of  fuperftition  ;  and  there 
s  no  abfurdity  fo  grofs,  nor  contradidion  fo  plain,  which 
he  dregs  of  the  people,  moft  gamefters,  and  nineteen  women 
n  twenty,  may  not  be  taught  to  believe,  concerning  invi- 
ible  caufes.  Therefore  multitudes  are  never  tainted  with 
rreligion ;  and  the  lefs  civilized  nations  are,  the  more 
X)undlefs  is  their  credulity.  On  the  contrary,  men  of  parts 
md  fpirit,  of  thought  and  refiedion,  the  ailertors  of  liberty, 
uch  as  meddle  with  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy, 
noft  inquifitive  men,  the  dilinterefted  that  Hve  in  eafe  and 
)lcnty ;  if  their  youth  has  been  neglefted,  and  they  are  not 
^ell-grounded  in  the  principles  of  the  true  religion,  are 
irone  to  infidelity;  efpecially  fuch  amongit  them,  whofe 
>ride  and  fufficiency  are  greater  than  ordinary ;  and  if  per- 
bns  of  this  fort  fall  into  hands  of  unbelicvei-s,  they  run  great 
lazard  of  becoming  atheifts  or  fceptics. 

Hor.  The  method  of  education  you  recommend,  in  pin- 
ling  men  down  to  an  opinion,  may  be  very  good  to  make 
ligots,  and  raife  a  ftrong  party  to  the  prieits ;  but  to  have 
;ood  fubjefts,  and  moral  men,  nothing  is  better  than  to  in- 
pire  youth  with  the  love  of  virtue,  and  llrongly  to  imbue 
hem  with  fentiments  of  juftice  and  probity,  and  the  true 
lotions  of  honour  and  politenefs.  Thefe  are  the  true  fpcci- 
ics  to  cure  man's  nature,  and  deftroy  in  him  the  lavage 
)rinciples  of  fovereignty  and  felfilbncls,  that  infelt  and  are 
b  milchievous  to  it.  As  to  religious  matters,  prepoflefling 
he  mind,  and  forcing  youth  into  a  belief,  is  muiC  nartial 
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and  unfair,  than  it  is  to  leave  them  unhiailedt  and  dnpnja* 
diced  till  they  come  to  maturity,  and  are  fit  to  jddge  as  well 
as  choofefor  themfelves. 

Cleo.  It  is  this  fair  and  impartial  management  you  fpeak  in 
praife  of,  that  will  ever  promoie  and  increafe  unbelief;  and 
nothing  has  contributed  more  to  the  growth  of  deifm  in  thii 
kingdom,  than  the  remiflheis  of  education  In  &cred  matten^ 
!which  for  fome  time  has  been  in  £ifliion  tmong  the  betier 
fort. 

Hor.  The  public  welfare  ought  to  be  our  principal  cue ; 
and  1  am  well  afTurcd,  that  it  is  not  bigotry  to  a  fed  or  per-, 
fuafion ;  but  common  hpnefty,  upriglKnefs  in  all  dealuigi, 
^d  benevolence  to  one  anptheTf  which-  the  fociety  ftsndi 
moft  in  need  of. 

Cleo.  1  do  not  fpeak  up  for  bigotry  f  and  where  the  Chrif- 
tian  religion  is  thoroughly  taught  as  it  ihould  be,  it  is  impoC- 
fible,  tlut  honeily,  uprightnefi,  or  benevolence  fhoold  em 
be  forgot ;  and  no  appearances  qf  thofe  virtues  are  to  be 
trufted  to,  unlefs  they  proceed  from  that  motive  ;  for  witli^ 
out  the  belief  of  another  world,  a  man  is  under  no  obligatioo 
for  his  fincerity  in  this :  his  very  oath  is  no  tic  ujpon  him. 
.  Hor.  What  is  it  upon  an  hypocrite  th^t  dares  to  be  per* 
jured  ? 

Cleo.  No  man's  oath  is  ever  taken,  if  it  is  known  that  once 
he  has  been  forfworn :  nor  can  1  ever  be  deceived  by  an  hy- 
pocrite, when  he  tells  me  that  he  is  one  ;  and  1  (hall  never 
believe  a  man  to  be  an  atheill,  unlefs  he  owns  it  himfelf. 

Hor.  1  do  not  believe  there  are  real  atheifts  in  the  world. 

C/eo.  I  will  not  quarrel  about  words ;  but  our  modem 
deifm  is  no  greater  fecurity  than  atheifm :  for  a  man's  ac- 
knowleding  the  being  of  a  God,  even  an  intelligent  firft 
Caufe,  is  of  no  ufe,  cither  to  himfelf  or  others,  if  he  denies 
a  Providence  and  a  future  (late. 

Hor.  After  all,  I  do  not  think  that  virtue  has  any  more 
relation  to  credulity,  than  it  has  to  want  of  faith. 

Cleo.  Yet  it  would  and  ought  to  have,  if  we  were  confift- 
ent  with  ourfelves ;  and  if  men  were  fwayed  in  their  adions 
by  the  principles  they  fide  with,  and  the  opinion  they  pro- 
fefs  themfelves  to  be  pf,  all  atheifts  would  be '  devils,  and 
fuperftitious  men  faints :  but  this  is  not  true;  there  are  atheifts 
of  good  morals,  and  great  villains  fuperftitious :  nay,  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  wickednefs  that  the  worft  atheift  can 
commit,  but  fuperftitious,  men  may  be  guilty  of  it  j  .impiety 
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lot  excepted  ;  for  nothing  is  more  common  amongft  rakes 
md  gamefters,  than  to  hear  men  blafpheme,  that  believe  in 
fpirits,  and  are  afraid  of  the  devil.  I  have  no  greater  opi- 
aion  of  fuperftition  than  I  have  of  atheifm ;  what  1  aimed  at, 
nras  to  prevent  and  guard  againft  both  ;  and  1  am  perfuadifd 
that  there  is  no  other  antidote  to  be  obtained  by  human 
tneanSffo  powerful  and  infeUible  againft  the  poifon  of  either, 
as  what  1  have  mentioned.  As  to  the  truth  of  our  dtfccnt 
From  Adam,  1  would  not  be  a  believer,  and  ceafe  to  be  a 
rational  creature  :  what  I  have  to  fay  for  it,  is  this  We  are 
convinced  that  human  imderllanding  is  limited  ;  and  by  the 
help  of  every  little  refleclion,  we  may  be  as  certain  that  tlie 
narrownefs  of  its  bounds,  its  being  fo  limited,  is  the  very 
thing,  the  fole  ckufe,  which  palpably  hinders  us  from  diving 
into  our  origin  by  dint  of  penetration  :  the  confequence  is, 
that  to  come  at.  the  truth  of  this  origin,  which  is  of  very 
great  concern  to  us,  fomething  is  to  be  believed :  but  what 
or  whom  to  believe  is  the  quellion.  If  1  cannot  demonrt  rare 
to  you  that  Mofes  was  divinely  infpired,  you  will  be  forced 
to  confefs,  that  there  never  was  any  thing  more  extraoidi- 
nary  in  the  world,  than  that,  in  a  moft  fuperftitious  age,  one 
man  brought  up  among  the  grofteft  idolaters,  tliat  had  the 
vileft  and  moft  abominable  notions  of  the  Godhead,  ihould, 
without  help,  as  we  know  of,  find  out  the  moft  hidden  and 
moft  important  truths  by  his  natural  capacity  only ;  for,  be- 
fides  the  deep  infight  he  had  in  human  nature,  as  appears 
from  the  decalogue,  it  is  manifeft  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  creation  out  of  nothing,  the  unity  and  immenfe 
greatnefs  of  that  Invifible  Power  that  has  made  the  iiniverfe  ; 
and  that  he  taught  this  to  the  Ifraehtes,  fifteen  centuries  be- 
fore any  other  nation  upon  earth  was  fo  far  enlightened  :  it  is 
undeniable,  moreover,  that  the  hiftory  of  Mofes,  concerning 
the  beginning  of  the  world  and  mankind,  is  the  moft  ancient 
and  leaft  improbable  of  any  that  are  extant ;  that  others,  who 
have  wrote  after  him  on  the  fame  fubjed:,  appear  moft  of 
them  to  be  imperfedt  copiers  of  him  ;  and  that  the  relations 
which  feem  not  to  have  been  borrowed  from  Mofes,  as  the 
accounts  we  huYG  of  Sommona-codam^  Confucius,  and  others, 
are  le{s  rational,  and  fifty  times  more  extravagant  and  in- 
credible, than  any  thing  contained  in  the  Pentateuch.  As 
to  the  things  revealed,  the  plan  itfelf,  abftradl  .from  faith 
and  rehgion  ;  when  we  have  weighed  every  fyftem  that  has 
l)een  advanced,  we  ftial}  find  3  that,  fince  we  muft  have  had 
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a  beginning,  nothing  is  more  rational  or  more  agreeable  to 
good  fenic,  than  to  derive  our  origin  from  nil  incomprclien- 
fiblc  creative  Power,  that  was  the  firft  Mover  and  Author 
of  ull  Uiings. 

Hor.  I  never  heard  any  body  entertain  higher  notions,  or 
more  noble  icntimcnts  of  the  Deity,  than  al  different  times 
1  have  heard  from  you  ;  pray,  when  you  read  Mofcs.  do 
not  you  meet  with  feveral  things  in  the  economy  of  Paradile, 
and  the  converfation  between  God  and  Adam,  that  feem  to 
be  low,  unworthy,  and  altogether  inconliilent  with  the  fu- 
blinie  ideas  you  arc  uled  to  form  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

Cleo.  I  freely  own,  not  only  that  I  have  thought  lb.  hut 
likewifc  that  1  have  long  Humbled  at  it :  but  when  i  conlider, 
on  the  one  hand,  that  the  more  human  knowledge  increafes, 
the  more  confummatc  and  unening  the  Divine  Wifdom  ap> 
pears  to  be,  in  every  thiiigwetan  have  any  infight  into; 
and  on  the  other,  that  the  things  hiiherio  dete<;"ted,  either 
.by  chunce  or  induilry,  are  very  inconfiderable  both  in  num- 
ber and  value,  if  compared  to  the  valf  multitude  of  weighti- 
er matters  that  are  left  behind  and  remain  dill  undifcovct- 
ed;  When,  I  fay,  I  confider  thefe  things,  I  cannot  bc^ 
thinking,  that  there  may  be  very  wife  reafons  for  what  we 
find  fault  with,  that  are,  and  perhaps  ever  will  be,  unknomn 
to  men  as  long  the  world  endures. 

Hur.  But  why  ibould  he  remain  labouring  under  difficul- 
ties we  can  eafUy  folve,  and  not  fay  with  Dr.  Burnet,  and 
feveral  others,  that  thofe  things  are  aUegories,  and  to  be  un- 
derAood  in  a  figurative  fenfe  ? 

Cleo.  I  have  nothing  againft  it ;  and  fliall  always  appkud 
the  ingenuity  and  good  offices  of  men,  who  endeaTOur  to 
reconcile  religioiu  myfteries  to' human  reafon  and  probabilitj; 
but  I  infill  upon  it,  that  nobody  candifprove  any  thing  that 
is  faid  in  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  molt  literal  fenfe  ;  and  I  de- 
fy the  wit  of  man  to  frame  or  contrive  a  ftory,  the  beil  Con- 
certed fa-ble  they  can  invent,  how  man  came  into  the  world, 
which  1  fhall  not  find  as  much  fault  with,  and  be  able  to 
make  as  llrong  objections  to,  as  the  enemies  of  religion  have 
found  with,  and  raifed  againfl  the  account  of  Mofes :  If  1 
may  be  allowed  to  take  the  fame  liberty  with  their  known 
forgery,  which  they  take  with  the  Bible,  before  they  have 
brought  one  argument  againjl  the  veracity  of  it. 

Hur.  It  may  be  fo.  But  as  firll  I  was  the  occafion  of  this 
long  digrelCoji,  by  mentioning  the  golden  age ;  fo  nowi  1 
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lefire  we  may  return  to  our  fubjeft.  What  time,  bow  many 
iges  do  you  think  it  would  require  to  have  a  well- civilized 
lation  from  fuch  a  favage  pair  as  yours? 

C/eo.  That  is  very  uncertain ;  and  I  believe  it  impofliblef 
to  determine  any  thing  about  it.  From  what  has  been  faid, 
it  is  manifeft,  that  the  family  defcending  from  fuch  a  ftock, 
would  be  crumbled  to  pieces,  reunited,  and  difperfed  again 
feveral  times,  before  the  whole  of  any  part  of  it  could  be  ad- 
vanced to  any  degree  of  poUtenefs.  The  bed  forms  of  go- 
vernment are  fubjeft  to  revolutions,  and  a  great  many  things 
oiuft  concur  to  keep  a  fociety  of  men  together,  till  they  be- 
come a  civilized  nation. 

Hon  Is  riot  a  vaft  deal  owing,  in  the  raifing  of  a  nation, 
to  the  difference  there  is  in  the  fpirit  and  genius  of  people  ? 

Cleo.  Nothing,  but  what  depends  upon  climates,  which  is 
foon  over-balanced  by  Ikilful  government.  Courage  and 
cowardice,  in  all  bodies  of  men,  depend  entirely  upon  exer- 
::ife  and  difcipline.  Arts  and  fciences  feldom  come  before 
riches,  and  both  flow  in  fafter  or  flower,  according  to  the  ca- 
fmcity  of  the  governors,  the  fltuation  of  the  people,  and  the 
opportunities  they  have  of  improvements;  but  the  firft  is  the 
^hief :  to  preferve  peace  and  tranquillity  among  multitudes  of 
diflferent  views,  and  make  them  all  labour  for  one  intereft,  is 
2  great  taflc  ;  and  nothing  in  human  affairs  requires  greater 
knowledge,  than  the  art  of  governing. 

Hon  According  to  your  fyftem,  it  fliould  be  little  more, 
than  guarding  againft  human  nature. 

Cltro.  But  it  is  a  great  while  before  that  nature  can  be 
rightly  underftood ;  and  it  is  the  work  of  ages  to  find  out 
the  true  ufe  of  the  paflions,  and  to  raife  a  politician  that  can 
make  every  frailty  of  the  members  add  flrength  to  the  whole 
body,  and  by  dextrous  management  turn  private  Vices  into 
public  Benefits. 

Hon  It  muft  be  a  great  advantage  to  an  age,  when  many 
extraordinary  perfons  are  born  in  it. 

Cleo.  It  is  not  genius,  fo  much  as  experience,  that  helps 
men  to  good  laws  :  Solon,  Lycurgus,  Socrates  and  Plato,  all 
travelled  for  their  knowledge,  which  they  communicated  to 
others.  The  wifeft  laws  of  human  invention  are  generally 
owing  to  the  evafions  of  bad  men,  whofe  cunning  had  eluded 
the  force  of  former  ordinances  that  had  been  made  with  lefs 
caution. 
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Hor.  I  fancy  that  tlie  invention  of  iron,  and  Wi 
oat  into  a  metal,  mull  cnntritnitc  very  much  to  the  com- 
pleting of  fock'cy  ;  bccaufe  men  can  have  no  tools  nor  api- 
culture without  it. 

Cto,  iron  is  certainly  very  ufcful;  but  thells  and  flints,  and 
hardening  of  wood  by  fire,  are  fubllitutes  that  men  make  a 
Aift  with;  if  they  can  but  have  peace,  live  in  quiet,  and  cn'py 
the  fruits  of  iheir  Uibour.  Could  you  ever  have  believed,  that 
B  mini  without  hands  could  have  fliavcd  himt'elf,  wrote  gitod 
cfaarader^,  and  made  ul'e  of  a  needle  and  thread  with  his  feei^ 
Yet  this  we  have  (ccn.     It  is  faid  by  fome  men  of  reputa- 
tion, that  the  Americans  in  Mexico  and  Peru  have  all  the 
figns.of  an  infant  world;  becaiifc,  Avhen  the  Europeans  firll 
came  among  them,  they  wanted  a  great  many  things,  thut 
fcem  to  be  nfcafy  invention.     But  confulcring  that  the/ 
had  nobody  to  borrow  from,  and  ntj  iron  at  all,  it  is  amazing 
which  way  they  could  arrive  at  the  perfection  we  found  them 
in.    Firil,  it  is  imjxifiiblc  to  know,  how  long  multiludcs  may 
have  iwcn  troiiblefome  to  one  another,  before  the.  invention 
of  letters  came  among  them,  and  they  had  any  written  laws. 
Secondly,  from  the  many  chafms  in  hillory,  we  know  by  ex- 
jieiicricL-.  ilim  I  he  accounts  oftranfadinns  and  times  in  which 
it:--   r-  ;;:■■  \.'.\"  vn,  m.iy  be  entirely  loll.      Wars  and  human 
difcord  may  deftroy  the  mofl:  civilized  nations,  only  by  dif- 
perfing  them  ;  and  general  devaftations  fpare  arts  and  fci- 
ences  nrf  more  than  they  do  cities  and  palaces.     That  aU 
men  are  born  with  a'ftrong  defire,  and  no  capacity  at  all  to 
govern,  has  occafioned  an  infinity  of  good  and  evil.     lnv»- 
lions  and  perfecutions,  by  mixing  and  fcattering  our  fpecieS'r 
have  made  Itrange  alterations  in  the  world.    Soinetimes  larg^ 
empires  are  divided  into  feveral  parts,  and  produce  newking'- 
doros  and  principalities  ;  at  others,  great  conquerors  in  fe*^ 
years  bring  different  nations  under  one  dominion.    From  tli' 
decay  of  the  Roman  empire  alone  we  may  leam,  thai  arts 
and  fciences  are  more  perilhable,  much  fooner  loft,  tha.*" 
buildings  or  ijifcriptions ;  and  that  a  deluge  of  ignoranc* 
may  overfpread  countries,  without  their  cealing  to  be  inba* 
bitcd. 

Bar.  But  what  is  it  at  laft,  that  raifes  opulent  cities  and 
powerful  nations  from  the  fmalleft  beginnings  ?  " 

Cko.  Providence. 

Ilor.  But  Piovidence  makes  ,ufe  of  means  that  are  vifiblo  ; 
I  want  to  know  the  engines  it  is  performed  with. 
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Cleo.  All  tfie  ground  work  that  is  required  to  aggrandize 
tions,  you  have  feen  ia  the  Fable  of  the  Bees.  All  found 
litics,  and  the  whole  art  of  governing,  ate  entirely  built 
on  the  knowledge  of  human  nr^ture.  The  great  bufinefs 
general  of  a  politician  is  to  promote,  and,  if  he  can,  reward 

good  and  ufeful  adions  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the 
lier,  to  punifti,  or  at  leaft  difcourage  every  thing  that  is  de- 
udive  or  hurtful  to  fociety.     To  name  particulars  would 

an  endlefs  tafk.  Anger,  luft,  and  pride,  may  be  the 
ufes  of  innumerable  mifchiefs,  that  are  all  carefully  to  be 
larded  againft:  but  fetting  them  afide,  the  regulations  only 
at  are  required  to  defeat  and  prevent  all  the  machinations 
d  contrivances  that  avarice  and  envy  may  put  man  upon, 

the  detriment  of  his  neighbour,  are  almoft  infinite, 
^ould  you  be  convinced  of  thefe  truths,  do  but  employ 
)urfelf  for  a  month  or  two,  in  furveying  and  minutely  e.x- 
lining  into  every  art  and  fcience,  every  trade,  handicraft 
id  occupation,  that  are  profeffed  and  followed  in  fuch  a  city 

London ;  and  all  the'  laws,  prohibitions,  ordinances  and 
ftridlion§  that  have  been  found  abfolutely  neceflary,  to 
nder  both  private  men  and  bodies  corporate,  in  fo  many 
Ferent  ftations,  firft  from  interfering  with  the  public  peace 
id  welfare ;  fecondly,  from  openly  wronging  and  fecretly 
er- reaching,  or  any  other  way  injuring  one  another:  if 
►u  will  give  yourfelf  this  trouble,  you  will  find  the  number 

c'aufes  and  provifos,  to  govern  a  large  flourifhing  city 
ill,  to  be  prodigious  beyond  imagination  ;  and  yet  every 
te  of  them  tending  to  the  farhe  purpofe,  the  curbing,  re- 
aining,  and  difappointing  the  inordinate  paflions,  and  hurt- 
l  frailties  of  man.  You  will  find,  moreover,  which  is  ftill 
ore  to  be  admired,  the  greater  part  of  the  articles  in  this 
ft  multitude  of  regulations,  when  well  underftood,  to  be 
e  refult  of  confummate  wifdom. 

Hot'.  How  could  thefe  things  exift,  if  there  had  not  been 
en  of  very  bright  parts  and  uncommon  talents  ? 

Cleo.  Among  the  things  1  hint  at,  there  are  very  few  that 
e  the  work  of  one  man,  or  of  one  generation  ;  the  greateft 
irt  of  them  are  the  produdt,  the  joint  labour  of  feveral  age?, 
emember  what  in  our  third  converfation  1  told  you,  con- 
2rning  the  arts  of  fliip- building  and  politencfs.  The  wif- 
om  1  fpeak  of,  is  not  the  oflipring  of  a  fine  underftanding, 
nntenfe  thinking,  but  of  found  and  deliberate  judgment, 
-quired  from  a  long  experience  in  bulinels,  and  a  multiplici- 
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ty  of  obfervatians.  By  this  fort  of  wiftlom,  and  I«n^  of 
time,  it  may  be  brought  about,  that  there  fliall  be  no  greater 
difficulty  in  governing  a  large  city,  than  ( pardon  tiie  U)wt>cli 
of  the  timile)  there  is  in  weaving  of  ftocltings. 

Hor.  Very  low  indeed.  i 

Cieo.  Yet  1  know  nothing  ta  which  the  lavs  and  eflablift.  I 
.  ed  economy  of  a  well  ordered  city  may  be  more  juftly  com- 
pared,  than  ihc  knitting,  ha  me.     The  machine,  at  tirli  view.   I 
is  intricate  and  unintelligible  ;  yet  the  efl'efls  of  it  are  exact 
,    and  beautiful ;  and  in  what  is  produced  by  it,  there  is  a  fur- 
prifing  rcguhiriiy  :  but  tJie  beauty  and  exaclnefs  in  the  ma- 
■  nufadurc  arc  principally,  if  not  altogcihcr,  ovvinj;  to  the  hap- 
piuefs  of  the  invcmion»  the  contrivance  of  the  engine.     For 
the  greatell  artift  at  it  can  fumilh  tis  with  no  better  work, 
than  may  be  made  by  almoll  any  fcoundrcl  after  half  a  year's 
■  pra^icc. 

JJor.  Though  your  compatifon  be  low,  I  mull  own  that 
it  very  well  ilKillrates  your  meaning. 

Cieo.  Whilll  you  fpoke,  I  have  thought  of  another,  which 
is  belter.  It  is  common  now,  to  have  clocks  that  are  made  to 
play  fcveral  tunes  with  great  exadnefs  :  the  ftudy  and  la- 
bour, as  well  as  trouble  of  difappointments,  which,  in  doing 
and  undoing,  fucU  a  contrivance  muft  neccflarily  have  coft 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  are  not  to  be  thought  of  with, 
out  altonilliment:  there  is  foiiicthing  analogous  to  this  in  die 
government  of  a  fiourilhinf^  city,  that  has  lalled  uninterrupt- 
ed for  I'everal  ages :  there  is  no  part  of  the  whoieforae  regu- 
lations belonging  to  it,  even  the  mort  trifling  and  minute, 
about  which  great  pains  and  conQderation  have  not  been 
employed,  as  well  as  length  of  time ;  and  if  you  will  look  in- 
to the  hiftory  and  antiquity  of  any  fuch  city,  you  will  find 
that  the  changes,  repeals,  additions  and  amendments,  that 
have  been  made  in  and  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  by  which  it 
is  ruled,  are  in  number  prodigious :  but  that  when  once  they 
are  brought  to  as  much  perfeflion  as  art  and  human  wifdom 
can  carry  them,  the  whole  machine  may  be  made  to  play  of 
itfelf,  V  itli  as  little  IkiU  as  it  required  to  wind  up  a  clock ; 
and  the  government  of  a  large  city  once  put  into  good 
order,  the  magiltrates  only  following  their  nofes,  will  con- 
tinue to  go  right  for  a  while,  though  there  was  not  a  wife 
man  in  it ;  provided  that  the  care  of  Providence  was  to  watcb 
over  it  in  the  fame  manner  as  ic  did  before. 
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Hor.  But  fuppofing  the  governtnent  of  a  large  city,  wheo 
t  b  once  eftabliflied,  to  be  very  eafy,  it  is  not  fo  with  whole 
lates  and  kingdoms :  is  it  not  a  great  bleiling  to  a  nation,  to 
lave  all  places  of  honour  and  great  truft  filled  with  men  bf 
parts  and  application,  of  probity  and  virtue? 

Cleo.  Yes ;  and  of  learning,  moderation,  frugality,  candour 
find  affability :  look  out  for  fuch  as  fafl  as  you  can ;  but  in 
the  mean  time  the  places  cannot  fland  open,  the  offices  muft 
be  ferved  by  fuch  as  you  can  get. 

Hot.  You  feem  to  infinuate,  that  there  is  a  great  fcarcity 
of  good  men  in  the  nation. 

Cleo.  I  do  not  fpeak  of  our  nation  in  particular,  but  of  iall 
(lates  and  kingdoms  in  general.  What  I  would  fay,  is,  that 
it  is  the  intereft  of  every  nation  to  have  their  home  govern- 
ment, and  every  branch  of  the  civil  adminiftration  fo  wifely 
:ontrivcd,  that  every  man  of  middUng  capacity  and  reputa- 
uon  may  be  fit  for  any  of  the  higheft  pofts. 

Hor.  That  is  abfolutely  imppffible,  at  leafl  in  fuch  a  na- 
:ion  as  Oiirs  :  for  what  would  you  do  for  judges  and  chanceU 
ors? 

Cleo.  The  ftudy  of  the  law  is  very  crabbed  and  very  tedi* 
3US,;  but  the  profeffion  of  it  is  as  gainful,  and  has  great  ho- 
lours  annexed  to  it :  the  confequence  of  this  is,  that  few 
:ome  to  be  eminent  in  it,  but  men  of  tolerable  parts  and 
Treat  application.  And  whoever  is  a  good  lawyer,  and 
[lot  noted  for  dilhonelly,  is  always  fit  to  be  a.  judge,  as  foon 
is  he  is  old  and  grave  enough.  To  be  a  lord  chancellor,  in- 
deed, requires  higher  talents ;  and  he  ought  not  only  to  be  a 
;ood  lawyer  and  an  honeft  man,  but  likewife  a  perfon  of  ge- 
neral knowledge  and  great  penetration.  But  this  is  but  one 
man  :  and  confideriiig  what  I  have  faid  of  the  law,  and  the 
power  which  ambition  and  the  love  of  gain  have  upon  man- 
kind, it  is  morally  impoffible,  that,  in  the  common  courfe  of 
things  among  the  practitioners  in  chancery,  there  fhould  not 
at  all  times  be  one  or  other  fit  for  the  feals. 

Hor.  Mufl  not  every  nation  have  men  that  are  fit  for  pub«» 
lie  negotiations,  and  perfons  of  great  capacity  to  ferve  for  en- 
voys, ambaffadors  and  plenipotentaries  ?  muft  they  not  have 
others  at  home,  that  are  likewife  able  to  treat  with  foreign 
minifters  ? 

Cko.  That  every  nation  muft  have  fuch  people,  is  certain ; 
but  I  wonder  that  the  company  you  h^ive  kept  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  have  not  convinced  you  that  the  things  you 
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fpeak  of  require  no  fuch  extraordinary  qualifications.  Among 
the  people  of  quality  that  are  bred  up  in  courts  of  princes, 
all  niiddlinf^  capacities  muft  bp  jKrrtijns  of  addrefs,  and  a  be- 
coming boldiiefs,  which  are  the  mod  ufcfiil  talents  in  all  con- 
fcreiiccs  and  negotiations. 

Har.  In  a  nation  fo  involved  in  debts  of  different  kinds, 
and  Inadcd  with  fuch  a  variety  of  taxes  as  ours  is,  W  be 
thoroughly  itcquainted  with  all  the  funds,  and  the  appropri. 
ations  of  them,  murt  be  a  fcience  not  to  be  attained  to  with. 
Out  good  natupjl  parts  and  great  application  ;  and  therefore 
the  chief  mana.i;enient  of  the  treflfury  muft  be  a  poft  of  the 
highcfl  trud,  as  well  as  cndlcfs  difliculty. 

C/ro.  1  do  not  think  fo  :  mod  branches  of  the  puMic  ad' 
niinidiation  are  in  reality  lei's  difficult  to  thofc  tJiat  arc  in 
them,  than  tbey  feem  to  be  to  thofe  ih:tt  are  out  of  them, 
and  are  ftrangers  to  them.  If  a  jack  and  the  weights  of  it 
were  out  of  fight,  a  fenfible  man  unacquainted  with  that 
matter,  would  be  very  much  puzzled,  if  he  was  to  accouiH 
for  the"  regular  turning  of  two  or  three  fpits  well  loaded,  for 
hours  together;  and  it  is  ten  to  one,  but  he  would  have  a 
greater  opinion  of  the  cook  or  the  fcuUion,  than  either  of 
them  delerved.  In  all  '■'"'inefs  th^t  l>elong  to  the  exchequer, 
the  conllituuon  lioes  nine  parts  in  ten  ;  and  has  taken  ett'ec- 
tual  care,  that  the  hi.jfpy  perfoii  whom  the  king  fiiallbe 
pleafed  to  favour  with  the  liipciiiilendency  of  it,  Ihould  ne- 
ver be  greatly  tired  or  perplexed  with  his  office  ;  and  like- 
wife  that  the  trult,  the  ci>nfitlence  that  muft  be  repofcd  in 
him,  Ihould  be  very  near  as  moderate  as  his  trouble.  By  (ii- 
vidmg  the  cmploymencs  in  a  great  ofiice,  and  fubdividing 
them  into  many  parts,  uvery  man's  bulinefs  ntay  be  made  fo 
plain  and  certain,  that,  Vi  hen  he  is  a  httle  ufed  to  it,  it  is 
hardly  poffible  for  him  to  make  miilakes:  and  again,  by 
careful  limitations  of  every  man's  power,  and  judicious  checks 
upon  every  body's  trull,  every  ollicer's  fidelity  may  be  placed 
ill  fo  clear  a  hght,  that  tiie  moment  he  forfeits  it,  he  mull  be 
detected.  It  is  by  thels  arts  that  the  weightieft  atfairs,  and 
a  vail  multiplicity  of  them,  may  be  managed  with  fafetyas 
well  as  difpatch,  by  ordinary  men,  whofe  higheft  good  is 
wealth  and  pleafure  ;  and  that  the  utmoft  regularity  may  be 
obferved  in  a  great  ollice,  and  every  part  of  it ;  at  the  fame 
time,  that  the  whole  economy  of  it  kems  to  be  intricate  and 
perplexed  to  the  lall  degree,  not  only  to  llrangers,  but  the 
greateft  part  of  the  very  officers  that  >u:e  employed  in  it. 
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Hor.  The  economy  of  our  exchequer,  I  own,  is  an  ad- 
mirable contrivance  to  prevent  frauds  and  encroachments  of 
all  kinds ;  but  in  the  office,  which  is  at  the  head  of  it,  and 
gives  motion  to  it,  there  is  greater  latitude. 

Cleo.  Why  fo  ?  A  lord  treafurer,  or  if  his  office  be  execut- 
ed by  comraiffioners,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  are  no 
more  lawlefs,  and  have  no  greater  power  with  impunity  to 
embezzle  money,  than  the  meanell  clerk  that  is  employed 
under  them. 

Hor.  Is  not  the  king's  warrant  their  difcharge  ? 

Cko,  Yes;  for fums .which  the  king  has  a  right  to  difpofe 
of,  or  the  payment  of  money  for  ufes  direded  by  parliament; 
not  otherwife ;  and  if  the  king,  who  can  do  no  wrong, 
ihould  be  impofed  upon,  and  his  warrant  be  obtained  for 
money  at  random,  whether  it  is  appropriated  or  not,  contra- 
ry to,  or  without  a  dired  order  of  the  Icgiflature,  the  trea- 
furer obeys  at  his  perils 

Hor.  But  there  are  other  polls,  or  at  leaft  there  is  one  ftill 
of  higher  moment,  and  that  requires  a  much  great||r»  and 
more  general  capacity  than  any  yet  named. 

Cko.  Pardon  me :  as  the  lord  chancellor's  is  the  higheft 
office  in  dignity,  fo  the  execution  of*  it  adlually  demands 
greater,  and  more  uncommon  abilities  than  any  other  what- 
ever. 

Hor.  What  fay  you  to  the  prime  mihifter  who  governs 
all^  and  ads  immediately  under  the  king  ? 

Cleo.  There  is  no  fuch  officer  belonging  to  our  conftitu- 
tion ;  for  by  this,  the  whole  adminillration  is,  for  very  wif^ 
i^eafons,  divided  into  feveral  branches. 

Hor.  But  who  mull  give  orders  and  inllrudions  to  admi- 
rals, generals  governors,  and  all  our  minifters  in  foreign 
Courts?  Who  is  to  take  care  of  the  king's  intereft  throughout 
the  kingdom,  and  of  his  fafety  ? 

Cleo.  The  king  and  his  council,  without  which,  .royal  au- 
thority is  not  fuppofed  to  ad,  fupenntend,  and  govern  all ; 
and  whatever  the  monarch  has  not  a  mind  immediately  to 
take  care  of  himfelf,  falls  in  courfe  to  that  part  of  the  admi- 
niftratiun  it  belongs  to,  in  which  every  body  has  plain  laws 
to  walk  by.  As  to  the  king's  intercll,  it  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  nation ;  his  guards  arj  to  take  care  of  his  perfon ; 
suid  there  is  no  bufmets  of  what  nature  foever,  that  can  hap- 
pen in  or  to  the  nation,  which  is  not  within  the  province,  and 

Mder  the  inlpedion  of  fome  one  or  other  of  the  gieat  affi- 
le V 
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pers  of  the  crown,  that  are  all  known,  dignified,  and  diftin* 
guiihed  by  their  refpedtive  titles ;  and  amongft  them,  I  can 
aflbre  jou,  there  is  no  fuch  name  as  prime  minifter. 

Hor.  But  why  will  you  prevaricate  with  me  after  this 
manner  ?  You  know  yourfelf,  and  all  the  world  knows  and 
fees,  that  there  is  fucb  a  minifter ;  and  it  is  eafily  proved, 
that  there  always  have  been  fuch  minifters :  and  in  the  fitu- 
ation  we  are,  I  do  not  believe  a  king  could  do  without 
When  there  are  a  great  many  difaffedied  people  in  the  king- 
dom, and  parliament-men  are  to  be  chofen,  eledions  muft  be 
looked  after  with  great  care,  and  a  thoufand  things  are  to  be 
done,  that  are  neceflary  to  difappoint  the  finifter  ends  of 
malecontents,  and  keep  out  the  Pretender ;  things  of  which 
the  management  often  requires  great  penetration,  and  un- 
common talents,  as  well  as  fecrecy  and  difpatch. 

Cleo.  How  fincerely  foeVer  you  may  feetn  to  fpeak  in  de- 
fence of  thefe  things,  Horatio,  I  am  fure,  from  your  prin- 
ciples, that  you  are  not  in  earneft.  I  am  not  to  judge  of 
the  csA^ency  of  our  affairs :  But  as  I  would  not  pry  into  the 
condufl,  or  fcan  the  adions  of  princes,  and  their  miqiften, 
fo  I  pretend  to  juftify  or  defend  no  wifdom  but  that  of  the 
conftitution  itfelf. 

Hor.  I  do  not  defire  yon  ftiould :  Only  tell  me,  whether 
you  do  not  tliink,  that  a  man,  who  has  and  can  carry  this 
vaft  burden  upon  his  ihnulders,  and  all  Europe's  bufinefs  in 
his  breart,  mull  be  a  perfon  of  a  prodigious  genius,  as  well  as 
general  knowledge,  and  other  great  abilities. 

Cico,  That  a  man,  invelled  with  fo  much  real  pqwer,  and 
an  authority  fo  extcnlivc,  as  fuch  minifters  generally  have, 
mull  make  a  c;rcat  ilj.^ure,  and  be  conliderable  above  all 
other  fubjeds,  is  moft  certain :  But  it  is  my  opinion,  that 
there  are  always  fiUy  men  in  the  kingdom,  that,  if  employ- 
ed, would  be  fit  for  this  poll,  and,  after  a  little  praftice,  Ihine 
in  it,  to  one  who  is  equally  qualified  to  be  a  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  Great  Britain.  A  prime  minifter  has  a  vaft,  an  un- 
Ipeakable  advantage  barely  by  being  fo,  and  by  every  body's 
knowing  him  to  be,  and  treating  him  as  fuch  :  A  man  who 
in  every  oillcc,  and  every  branch  of  it  throughout  the  adroi- 
nillration,  has  the  power,  as  well  as  the  liberty,  to  alk  and  lee 
whom  and  what  he  plcafes,  has  more  knowledge  within  his 
reach,  and  can  fpeak  of  every  thing  with  greater  exadtnels 
than  any  other  man,  that  is  much  better  verfed  in  affain, 
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and.  has  ten  times  greater  capacity.  It  is  hardly  poflible, 
than  an  active  man,  of  tolerable  education,  that  is  not  defti- 
tute  of  a  fpirit  nor  of  vanity,  ftiould  fail  of  appearing  to  be 
wife,  vigilant,  and  expert,  who  has  the  opportunity  whenever 
he  thinks  fit,  to  make  ufe  of  all  the  cunning  and  experience, 
as  well  as  diligence  and  labour  of  every  officer  in  the  civil 
adminiftration;  and  if  he  has  but  money  enough,  and  will 
employ  men  to  keep  up  a  drift  correfpondence  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  he  can  remain  ignorant  of  nothing;  and 
there  is  hardly  any  affair  or  tranfaftion,  civil  or  military,  fo- 
reign or  domeftic,  which  he  will  not  be  able  greatly  to  in- 
fluence, when  he  has  a  mind  either  to  promote  or  obftruft  it. 

Hor.  There  feems  to  be  a  great  deal  in  what  you  fay,  I 
muft  confefs;  but  I  begin  to  fufpeft,  that  what  often  inclines 
me  to  be  of  your  opinion,  is  your  dexterity  in  placing  things 
in  the  light  you  would  have  feen  them  in,  and  the  great  Ikill 
you  have  in  depreciating  what  is  valuable,  and  detrafting 
from  merit. 

Cleo.  I  proteft  that  I  fpeak  from  my  heart. 

Hor.  When  1  refleft  on  what  I  have  beheld  with  my  own 
eyes,  and  what  I  ftill  fee  every  day  of  the  tranfaftions  be- 
tween flatefmen  and  politicians,  I  am  very  well  aflured  you 
are  in  the  wrong :  When  1  confider  all  the  ftratagems,  and 
the  force  as  well  as  finefTe  that  are  made  ufe  of  to  fupplant 
and  undo  prime  minifters,  the  wit  and  cunning,  indullry  and 
addrefs,  that  are  employed  to  mifreprefent  all  their  aftions, 
the  calumnies  and  falfe  reports  that  are  fpread  of  them,  the 
ballads  and  lampoons  that  are  publifhed,  the  fet  fpeeches 
and  ftudied  inveftives  that  are  made  againft  them  ;  when  I 
confider,  I  fay,  and  refleft  on  thefe  things,  and  every  thing 
elfe  that  is  faid  and  done,  either  to  ridicule  or  to  render  them 
odious,  I  am  convinced,  that  to  defeat  fo  much  art  and 
ftrength,  and  difappoint  fo  much  malice  and  envy  as  prime 
minilters  are  generally  attacked  with,  require  extraordinary 
talents :  No  man  of  only  common  prudence  and  fortitude 
could  maintain  himfelf  in  that  port  for  a  twelvemonth,  much 
lefs  for  many  years  together,  though  he  undeillood  the  world 
very  well,  and  had  all  the  virtue,  faithfulnefs,  and  integrity 
in  it ;  therefore,  there  mull  be  fomc  fallacy  in  your  after- 
tion. 

Cleo,  Either  I  have  been  deficient  in  explaining  myfelf,  or 
elfe  1  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  mifunderllood.  When 
J  infinuated  that  men  might  be  prime  minillers  witho\3X^^- 
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traordinary  endowments,  I  fpoke  only  in  regard  to  the  bufi- 
nefs  itfelf,  that  province,  which,  if  there  was  no  fuch  iriini- 
iler,  the  king  and  council  would  have  the  trouble  of  manag- 
ing. 

Hor.  To  direA  and  manage  the  whole  machine  of  go« 
vemment,  he  muft  be  a  confummate  ftatefmen  in  the  firft 
place. 

Cleo.  You  have  too  fublime  a  notion  of  that  poll.  To  be 
a  confummate  fiatcfmen,  is .  the  higheft  qualification  human 
nature  is  capable  of  poITclfing  *.  To  deferve  that  name,  a  man 
muft  be  well  verfed  in  ancient  and  modern  hillory.  and  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  aU  the  courts  of  £urope,  that  he 
may  know  not  only  the  public  intereft.in  every  nation, 
but  iikewife  the  private  views,  as  well  as  inclinations,  virtues, 
and  vices  of  princes  and  minifters :  Of  every  country  in 
Chriftendom,  and  the  borders  of  it,,  he  ought  to  know  the 
produdl  and  geography,  the  principal  cities  and  fortrefles; 
and  of  thefe  their  trade  and  manufadiures,  their  fituation, 
natural  advantages,  ftrength,.and  number  of  inhabitants ;  he 
.muft  have  read  men  as  weld  as  books,  and  perfectly  well  un- 
dcrftand  human  nature,  and  the  ufe  of  the  paffions:  He 
muft,  moreover,  be  a  great  mafter  in  concealing  the  fenti- 
ments  of  his  heart,  have  an  entire^ommand  over  his  fea- 
tures, and  be  well  IkiUed  m  all  the  wiles  and  ftiatagcms  to 
draw  out  fecrets  from  others.  A  man,  of  whom  all  this,  or 
the  greateft  part  of  it,  may  not  be  iaid  with  truth,  and  that 
he  has  had  great  exix^ricnce  in  public  allairs,  cannot  be  call- 
ed a  conmmmate  llateiaian  ;  but  he  may  be  fit  to  be  a  prime 
miniUer,  though  he  hud  not  u  hundiedth  part  of  thofe  qua- 
lifications. As  the  kind's  favour  creates  prime  minillei*s,  and 
makes  their  liation  the  poft  of  tiic  greatctl  power  as  well  as 
profit,  lb  the  lame  favour  is  the  only  bottom  which  thofe 
that  are  in  it  have  to  Itand  upon  :  The  conrequence  is,  that 
the  moft  ambitious  men  in  all  monarchies  arc  ever  contend- 
ing for  this  polt  as  the  hit;bclt  prize,  of  which  the  enjoyment 
is  eafy,  and  all  the  dillicuky  in  obtaining  and  preferving  it. 
We  fee  accordingly,  tliat  the  accomplilliments  1  fpoke  of  to 
make  a  llatel'man  are  negleded,  and  others  aimed  at  and 
ftudied,  that  are  more  ui'etul  and  more  ealily  acquired.  The  , 
capacities  you  obferve  in  prime  miniilers  are  or  another  na- 
ture, and  coniirt  in  being  tinilhed  courtiers,  and  thoroughly 
underftanding  the  art  of  plciding  dud  cajoling  with  uddi*els. 
To  procuxQ.  a  prince  what  he  wants,  \vhen  it  is  known,  and 
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le  diligent  in  entertaining  him  with  the  pleafures  he  calls 
are  ordinary  fervices :  Afking  is  no  better  than  com- 
ling  ;  therefore,  being  forced  to  a(k,  k  to  have  caufe  of 
plaint,  and  to  fee  a  prince  fubmit  to  the  flavery  of  it,  ar- 

•  great  rufticity  in  his  courtiers ;  a  polite  minifter  pene- 
is  into  his  mailer's  wiflies,  and  furniflies  him  with  what 
lelights  in,  without  giving  him  the  trouble  to  name  it. 
ry  common  flatterer  can  praife  and  extol  promifcuoufly 
y  thing  that  is  faid  or  done,  and  find  wifdom  and  pru- 
:e  in  the  mod  indifferent  adlions;  but  it  belongs  to  the 
ul  courtier  to  fet  fine  glofles  upon  manifeft  imperfedions, 
make  every  failing,  every  frailty  of  his  prince,  have  the 

appearance  of  the  virtues  that  are  the  neareft,  or,  to 
k  more  jultly,  the  lead  oppofite  to  them.  By  the  obferv- 
;  of  thefe  necellary  duties,  it  is  that  the  favour  of 
ces  may  be  long  preferved,  as  well  as  obtained.     Who- 

•  can  make  himfelf  agreeable  at  a  court,  will  feldom  fail 
eing  thought  neceffary ;  and  when  a  favourite  has  once 
blilhed  himfelf  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  mafter,  it  is 

for  him  to  make  his  o^vn  family  engrofs  the  king's  ear, 
keep  every  body  from  him  but  his  own  creatures  :  Nor 
more  difficult,  in  length  of  time,  to  tijrn  out  of  the  ad- 
iftration  every  body  that  was  not  of  his  own  bringing  in, 
conftantly  be  tripping  up  the  heels  of  thofe  who  attempt 
aife  themfelves  by  any  other  intereft  or  affiftance.  A 
le  minifter  has  by  his  place  great  advantages  over  all 

oppofe  him ;  one  of  them  is,  that  nobody,  without  ex- 
:ion,  ever  filled  that  poll  but  who  had  many  enemies, 
ther  he  was  a  plunderer  or  a  patriot :  Which  being  well 
wn,  many  things  that  are  laid  to  a  prime  minifler's 
rge  are  not  credited  among  the  impartial  and  more  dif- 
:t  part  of  mankind,  even  when  they  are  true.  As  to  the 
:ating  and  difappointing  all  the  envy  and  malice  they  are 
erally  attacked  with,  if  the  favourite  was  to  do  all  that 
lelf,  it  would  certainly,  as  you  fay,  require  extraordinary 
nts  and  a  great  capacity,  as  well  as  contiiiual  vigilance 

application  ;  but  this  is  the  province  of  their  creatures, 
Ik  divided  into  a  great  number  of  parts ;  and  every  body 
:  has  the  leaft  dependence  upon,  or  has  any  thing  to  hope 
n  the  miniller,  makes  it  his  bulinef^  and  his  ttudy,  as  it 
is  interell,  on  the  one  hand,  to  cry  up  their  patron,  inag- 
'  his  virtues  and  abilities,  and  jullit^  his  c-iidud  ;  on  the. 
^r,  to  exclaim  againft  his  advevlaries,  bivVtV^wxXv^vt  \^^>\« 
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tation,  and  play  at  them  every  engine,  and  the  fame  ftnita« 
gems  that  are  made  ufe  of  to  fupplant  the  minifter. 

Hor.  Then  every  well-polifhed  courtier  is  fit  to  be  a 
prime  minifter,  without  learning  or  languages,  (kill  in  poli- 
tics, or  any  other  qualification  befides. 

CIco.  No  other  than  what  are  often  and  eafily  met  with : 
It  is  neceflary  that  he  (hould  be  a  man,  at  leaft,  of  plain 
common  fenfe,  and  not  remarkable  for  any  grofs  frailties  or 
imperfedtions ;  and  of  liich,  there  is  no  fcarcity  almoft  in  any 
nation :  He  ought  to  be  a  man  of  tolerable  health  and  con- 
flitution,  and  one  who  delights  in  vanity,  that  he  may  relilDi, 
as  well  as  be  able  to  bear  the  gaudy  crowds  that  honour  his 
levees,  the  conftant  addreiles,  bows,  and  cringes  of  folidtors, 
and  the  reft  of  the  homage  that  is  perpetually  paid  him.  The 
kccompUftiment  he  ftands  moft  in  need  of,  is  to  be  bold  and 
refolute,  fo  as  not  to  be  eafily  ftiocked  or  ruffled  ;  if  he  be 
thus  qualified,  has  a  good  memory,  and  is,  moreover,  able  to 
attend  d  multiplicity  of  bufinefs,  if  not  with  a  continual  pre- 
ience  of  mind,  at  leaft  feemingly  without  hurry  or  per- 
plexity, his  capacity  can  never  fail  of  being  extolled  to  the 
Ikies. 

Hor.  You  fay  nothing  of  his  virtue  nor  his  honefty ;  there 
is  a  vaft  truft  put  in  a  prime  minifter :  If  he  ftiould  be  cove- 
tous, and  have  no  probity,  nor  love  for  his  country,  he 
might  make  ftrange  havoc  with  the  public  treafure. 

Cleo.  There  is  no  man  that  has  any  pride,  but  he  has  fomc 
value  for  his  reputation  ;  and  common  prudence  is  fufficient 
to  hinder  a  man  of  very  indiircrent  principles  from  ftealing, 
where  he  would  be  in  great  danger  of  being  detefted,  and 
has  no  manner  of  fecurity  that  he  fliall  not  be  puniflicd  for 
it. 

Hor,  But  great  confidence  is  repofed  in  him  where  he 
cannot  be  traced ;  as  in  the  money  for  fecrct  fervices,  of 
which,  for  reafons  of  ftate,  it  may  be  often  improper  even  to 
mention,  much  more  to  fcrutinize  into  the  particulars;  and  in 
negotiations  with  other  courts,  fhoald  he  be  only  fwayed  by 
lelfiftmefs  and  private  views,  without  regard  to  virtue  or  the 
public,  is  it  not  in  liis  power  to  betray  his  country,  fell  the 
nation,  and  do  all  manner  of  mifchief? 

Cleo.  iVot  amongft  us,  where  parliaments  are  every  year  fit- 
ting. In  foreign  affairs  nothing  of  moment  can  be  tranfecl- 
ed  but  what  all  the  world  muft  know;  and  (hould  any 
thing  be  done  or  attempx.^d  xWx  v;owld  be  ijalpably  ruin- 
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US  to  the  kingdom,  and  in  the  opinion  of  natives  and  fo-^ 
signers  grofsly  and  manifeilly  clafhing  with  our  intereft,  it 
/ould  raife  a  general  clamour,  and  throw  the  minifter  into 
angers,  which  no  man  of  the  leaft  prudence,  who  intends 
0  Hay  in  his  country,  would  ever  run  into.  As  to  the  mo- 
ley  for  fecret  fervices,  and  perhaps  other  fums,  which  mi- 
lifters  have  the  difpofal  of,  and  where  they  have  great  lati- 
udes,  I  do  not  queftion  but  they  have  opportunities  of  em- 
►ezzUng  the  nations  treafure :  but  to  do  this  without  being 
lifcovered,  it  mud  be  done  fparingly,  and  with  great  dif- 
retion :  The  mahcious  overlookers  that  envy  them  their 
daces,  and  watch  all  their  motions,  are  a  great  awe  upon 
hem  :  the  animofities  between  thole  antagonifts,  and  tl^e 
[uarrels  between  parties,  are  a  confiderable  part  of  the 
lation's  fecurity. 

Hor.  But  would  it  not  be  a  greater  fecurity  to  have  men 
)f  honour,  of  fenfe  and  knowledge,  of  application  and  fru- 
gality, preferred  to  public  employments? 

C/eo.  Yes,  without  doubt. 

Hor,  What  confidence  can  we  have  in  the  juftice  or  inte- 
grity of  men  j  that,  on  the  one  hand,  fhow  themfelves  on 
ill  occafions  mercenary  and  greedy  after  riches ;  and  on  the 
)ther,  make  it  evident,  by  their  manner  of  living,  that  no 
vealth  or  eftate  could  ever  fuffice  to  fupport  their  expenees, 
)r  fatisfy  their  defires !  befides,  would  it  not  be  a  great  en- 
:ouragement  to  virtue  and  merit,  if  from  the  pofts  of  ho- 
lour  and  profit  all  were  to  be  debarred  and  excluded,  that 
;ither  wanted  capacity  or  were  enemies  to  bufinefs ;  all  the 
elfifii,  ambitious,  vain,  and  voluptuous  ? 

Cko.  Nobody  difputes  it  with  you ;  and  if  virtue,  religi- 
)n,  and  future  happinefs  were  fought  after  by  the  generality 
)f  mankind,  with  the,  fame  folicitude,  as  fenfual  pleafure, 
Dolitenefs,  and  worldly  glory  are,  it  would  certainly  be  beft 
hat  none  but  men  of  good  lives,  and  known  ability,  fliould 
lave  any  place  in  the  government  whatever :  but  to  expedl 
hat  this  ever  fhould  happen,  or  to  live  in  hopes  of  it  in  a 
arge,  opulent,  and  flourilhing  kingdom,  is  to  betray  great 
giiurance  in  human  affairs  ?  and  whoever  reckons  a  general 
.emperauce,  frugality,  and  difintereltednels  among  the  na- 
:ional  bleffings,  and  at  the  fame  time  folicits  Heaven  for  eafe 
ind  plenty,  and  the  increafe  of  trade,  feems  to  me,  httle  to 
anderftand  what  he  is  about.  The  bell  of  all,  then,  not  being 
to  be  had,  let  us  look  out  for  the  next  beft,  ^wd  -^^  ^"^ 
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find,  that  of  all  poflible  means  to  fecure  and  perpetuate  to 
nations  their  eftablifhment,  and  whatever  they  value,  there 
19  no  better  method  than  with  wife  laws  to  guard'and  en- 
trench their  conftitution,  and  contrive  fuch  forms  of  ad- 
miniilration  that  the  commonweal  can  receive  no  great  de- 
triment  from  the  want  of  knowledge  or  probitj  of  ndlnifters, 
if  any  of  them  fliould  prove  left  able  or  hondl,  than  they 
could  wifli  them.    The  public  adminiftratiou  mixft  always  go 
forward ;  it  is  a  (hip  that  can  never  lie  at  anchor :  the  m^ 
knowing,  the  mofl  virtuous,  and  the  leaft  felf-intcrefted  mi- 
nifters  are  the  beft  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time  there  muft  be 
miniHers.    Swearing  and  drunkennefs  are  crying  fins  among 
feafaring  men,  and  I  fliould  think  it  a  very  defirable  bleffing 
to  the  nation,  if  it  was  poflible  to  reform  them :  but  all  thii 
while  we  muft  have  Tailors ;  and  if  none  were  to  be  admitted 
on  board  of  any  of  his  majefty's  fliips,  that  had  fwom  above 
a  thoufand  oaths,  or  had  been  drunk  above  ten  times  in  tbeir 
lives,  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  fervice  would  fu%r  very  much 
by  the  well-meaning  regulation. 

Hor.  Why  do  not  you  fpeak  more  openly,  and  fay  that 
there  is  no  virtue  or  probity  in  the  world  ?  for  all  the  drift 
of  your  difcourfe  is  tending  to  prove  that. 

C/eo.  I  have  amply  declared  myfelf  upon  this  fubjetS  al- 
ready in  a  former  converfarion  ;  and  1  wonder  you  willlay 
again  to  my  charge  what  I  once  ablolutely  denied  :  1  never 
thought  thai  there  were  no  virtuous  or  religious  men  ;  what 
I  diller  in  with  the  flatterers  of  our  fpecics,  is  about  the 
numbers  which  they  contend  for ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  that 
you  yourfelf,  in  reahty,  do  not  believe  tliat  there  are  fo 
many  virtuous  men  as  yo'i  imagine  you  do. 

Hor,  How  come  you  to  know  my  thoughts  better  than  I 
do  myfelf? 

Cko.  You  know  I  have  tried  you  upon  this  head  already, 
when  1  ludicroufly  extolled  and  fet  a  fine  glofs  on  the  merit 
of  feveral  callings  and  profeffions  in  the  fociety,  from  the 
lowelt  ftations  of  life  to  the  higheft  :  it  then  plainly  appeared, 
that,  though  you  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  mankind  in 
general,  when  we  come  to  particulars,  you  was  as  fcvere, 
an,d  every  whit  as  cenlbrious  as  myfelf,  I  muft  obferve  one 
thing  to  you,  which  is  worth  confideration.  Moft,  if  not 
all  people,  are  defirous  of  being  thought  impartial ;  yet  no- 
thing is  more  difficult  than  to  preferve  our  judgment  unbi- 
aflcd,  when  we  are  uv^LuttictA.  ^\\i«.t  by  our  love  or  ovtf 
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liatred ;  and  how  juft  and  equitable  focver  people  are,  we 
fee  that  their  friends  are  feldom  fo  good,  or  their  enemies  fo 
bad  as  they  reprefent  them,  when  they  are  angry  with  the 
one,  or  highly  pleafed  with  the  other.  For  my  part,  I  do 
not  think  that,  generally  fpeaking,  prime  minifters  are  much 
worfe  than  their  adverfaries,  who  for  their  own  intereft 
defame  them,  and  at  the  fame  time,  move  Heaven  and  earth 
to  be  in  their  places.  Let  us  look  out  for  two  perfons  of  emi- 
nence in  any  court  of  Europe,  that  are  equal  in  merit  i^nd  ca- 
pacity, and  as  well  matched  in  virtues  and  vices,  but  of  con- 
trary parties ;  and  whenever  we  meet  with  two  fuch,  one 
in  favour  and  the  other  neglefted,  we  fliall  always  find  that 
whoever  is  uppermoft,  and  in  great  employ,  has  the  applaufe 
of  his  party  ;  and  if  things  go  tolerably  well,  his  friends  will 
attribute  every  good  fuccefs  to  his  conduft,  and  derive  all 
his  adlions  from  laudable  motives :  the  oppofite  lide  can  dif- 
cover  no  virtues  in  him ;  they  will  not  allow  him  to  aft  from 
any  principles  but  his  paffions ;  and  if  any  thing  be  done 
amifs,  are  very  fure  that  it  would  not  have  happened  if  their 
patron  had  been  in  the  fame  poft.  This  is  the  way  of  the 
world.  How  immenfely  do  often  people  of  the  fame  king- 
dom differ  in  the  opinion  they  have  of  their  chiefs  and  com- 
manders, even  when  they  are  fuccefsful  to  admiration  !  we 
have  been  witnefles  ourfelves  that  one, part  of  the  nation 
has  afcribed  the  viftories  of  a  general  entirely  to  his  con- 
fummate  knowledge  in  martial  affairs,  and  fuperlative  capa- 
city in  adion ;  and  maintained  that  it  was  impoffible  for  a 
man  to  bear  all  the  toils  and  fatigues  he  underwent  with 
alacrity,  or  to  court  the  dangers  he  voluntarily  expofed  him- 
felf  to,  if  he  had  not  been  fupported,  as  well  as  animated, 
by  the  true  fpirit  of  heroifm,  and  a  moft  generous  love  for 
his  country  :  thefe,  you  know,  were  the  fcntiments  of  one 
part  of  the  nation,  whilit  the  other  attributed  all  his  fuc- 
cefles  to  the  bravery  of  his  troops,  and  the  extraordinnry 
care  that  wa^  taken  at  home  to  fupply  his  army  ;  and  infift- 
ed  upon  it,  that  from  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  it  was 
demon  it  rable,  that  he  had  never  been  buoyed  up  or  adu- 
ated  by  any  other  principles  than  cxccfs  of  ambition,  and 
an  iinfutiabie  greedinefs  after  riches. 

Hof\  I  do  not  know  but  1  may  have  faid  .fo  myfclf.  But 
after  all,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  a  very  great  man, 
an  extraordinary  genius. 
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extraordinary  talents,  h  certain :  as  to  confiimmate  ftatef- 
mcn,  1  do  not  believe  there  ever  were  tliree  pcrlbns  upon 
fcarth  at  the  fame  time,  that  deferved  that  name.  There  is 
not  a  qiianer  of  the  wifdom,  fcilid  knowledge,  or  intrinlic 
wurth  in  the  world  that  men  talk  otand  compliment  one 
another  with ;  and  of  virtue  or  religion  there  is  not  an 
"  hundredth  part  in  reality  of  what  there  is  in  appearance. 
Httr.  I  allow  that  ihofe  who  fct  out  from  no  better  motives, 
than  avarice  and  amhitiou,  aim  at  no  other  ends  but  wealth 
and  honour;  which,  if  they  ciin  but  get  anywife  they  are 
fatitlied;  but  men  who  act  from  principles  of  virtue  and  a 
public  fpirit,  take  pains  with  alacrity  to  attain  the  accom- 
pliftinients  that  will  make  them  capable  of  lerving  their 
country  :  and  if  virtue  be  I'o  fcarce,  how  come  there  to  be 
mcnoflkiU  in  their  profelFions?  for  that  there  are  men  of 
learning  and  men  of  capacity,  is  mod  certain. 

C/frj.  The  foundation  of  all  accomplithments  mufl  belaid 
in  our  youth,  before  we  are  able  or  allowed  lo  choofe  for 
ouriclves,  or  lo  judge,  which  is  the  molt  profitable  way  of 
employing  our'time.  It  is  to  good  dii'ciplina,  and  the  pru- 
dent care  of  parents  and  inallere,  that  men  are  beholden  fur 
the  greatell  part  ot  their  improvements;  and  few  parents  are 
fo  bad  as  not  to  wi/h  their  offspring  might  be  well  accom- 
plillicd:  the  Ihme  natural  aileition  that  makes  men  take 
pains  to  leave  tiieir  chiklri.-u  rich,  rt.'nders  them  I'olicitcu 
about  their  education.  Befides,  ic  is  unfafliionable,  and  con- 
fequently  a  dilgr^ce  to  negled  them.  The  chief  defign  of 
parents  in  bringing  up  their  children  to  a  calling  or  profef- 
Uon,  is  to  procure  them  a  livelihood.  What  promotes  and 
encourages  arts  and  fciences,  is  the  reward,  money  and  ho- 
nour; snd  thoufands  of  perfedions  are  attained  to,  that 
would  have  had  no  exiftence,  if  men  had  been  lefs  proud  or 
lefs  covetous.  Ambition,  avarice,  and  often  necclHty,  are 
great  fpurs  to  induftry  and  application ;  and  olten  roufe  men 
from  floth  and  indolence,  when  they  are  grown  up,  whom  no 
perfuafions  or  chatlifement  of  fathers  or  tutors,  made  any 
impreflion  upon  in  their  youth,  Whilll  profeflions  are  lu- 
crative, and  have  great  dignities  belonging  to  them,  there 
will  always  be  men  that  excel  in  them.  In  a  large  pohte  na- 
tion, therefore,  all  forts  of  learning  will  ever  abound,  whilll 
the  people  flouiifli.  Rich  parents,  and  fuch  as  can  afford  it, 
feldora  fail  bringing  up  their  children  to  literature  :  from  this 
ipeximuHibh  fpiing  it  is,  tUv>,t  vie  ^lUiu^s  dnivr  much  larger 
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ipplies  than  we  iland  in  need  of,  for  all  the  callings  and  pro- 
iflions  where  the  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  is  re- 
uired.  Of  thofe  that  are  brought  up  to  letters,  ioine  negleft 
lem,  and  throw  by  their  books  as  fbon  as  they  are  their  own 
lalters ;  others  grow  fonder  of  lludy,  as  they  increafe  iji 
ears ;  but  the  greateft  part  will  always  retain  a  value  for 
■hat  has  coft  them  pains  to  acquire.  Among  ;he  wealthy, 
lere  will  be  always  lovers  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  idle  peo- 
le :  every  fcience  will  have  its  admirers,  as  men  differ  in  their 
iftes  and  pleafures;  and  there  is  no  part  of  learning  but  fome- 
ody  or  other  will  look  into  it,  and  labour  at  it,  from  no  better 
rinciples  than  fome  men  are  fox-hunters,  and  others  take 
elight  in  angling.  Look  upon  the  mighty -labours  of  anti- 
uaries,  botanills,  and  the  vertuofos  in  butterflies,  cockle- 
lells,  and  other  odd  productions  of  nature ;  and  mind  the 
lagnificent  terms  they  all  make  ufe  of  in  their  refpeftive 
rovinces,  and  the  pompous  names  they  often  give  to  what 
thers,  who  have  no  taite  that  way,  would  not  think  worth 
ay  mortal's  notice.  Curioiity  is  often  as  bewitching  to  the 
ch,  as  lucre  is  to  the  poor ;  and  what  interell  does  in  fome^ 
anity  does  in  others ;  and  great  wonders  arc  often  produced 
om  a  happy  mixture  of  both.  Is  it  not  amazing,  that  ^a 
?mperate  man  fhould  be  at  the.expence  of  four  or  five  thoa- 
md  a-year,  or,  which  is  much  the  fame  thing,  be  contented 
)  lofe  the  intereft  of  above  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  to 
ave  the  reputation  of  being  the  pofleffor  and  owner  of  rari- 
es  and  knicknacks  in  a  very  great  abundance,  at  the  fame 
me  that  he  loves  money,  and  continues  flaving  for  it  in  hia 
Id  age  I  It  is  the  hopes  either  of  gain  or  reputation,  of  large 
*venues  and  great  dignities  that  promote  learning;  and 
hen  we  fay  that  any  calling,  art  or  fcience,  is  not  cq- 
^uraged,  we  mean  no. more  by  it,  than  that  the  mafters  or 
rofeffors  of  it  are  not  fuflBciently  rewarded  for  their  pains, 
ther  with  honour  or  profit.  The  moll  holy  fundlions  are  no 
xception  to  what  I  fay ;  and  few  miniilers  of  the  gofpel  are 
>  difinterefted  as  to  have  a  lefs  regard  to  the  honours  and 
noluments  that  are  or  ought  to  be  annexed  to  their  em- 
loyment,  than  they  have  to  the  fervice  and  benefit  they 
lould  be  of  to  others ;  and  among  thofe  of  them  that  ftudy 
ard  and  take  uncommon  pains,  it  is  not  eafily  proved  that 
iany  are  excited  to  their  extraordinary  labour  by  a  public 
)irit  or  folic  itude  for  the  fpiritual  welfare  of  the  laity:  on 
le  contrary,  it  is  vifible,  in  the  greateil  part  of  them,  th^t 


adverfaries  adl  from,  both  men  of  unqueftionabl 
fenfe  and  extenfive  knowledge,  when  all  the  fkill  a 
dence  they  are  mailers  of  are  notable  to  ftifle,  in  theii 
performancee,  and  hide  from  the  world,  the  rancour 
minds,  the  fplecn  and  animofity  they  both  write  with 
one  another. 

Hor.  1  do  not  fay  that  fuch  acl  from  principles  of 

Geo.  Yet  you  know  an  inllance  of  this  in  two  gi 
vines,  men  of  fame  and  great  merit,  of  whom  each 
think  himfelf  very  much  injured,  (hould  his  virtue  b< 
jn  qiieftion. 

Hor.  When  men  have  an  opportunity,  under  pret 
zeal  for  religion,  or  the  public  good,  to  vent  their 
they  take  great  liberties.     What  was  the  quarrel  ? 

Cl^o.  De  lana  caprina. 

Hor.  A  trifle.     1  cannot  guefs  yet. 

Cleo.  About  the  metre  of  the  comic  poets  among 
cients. 

Hor.  I  know  what  you  mean  now ;  the  manner  o 
ing  and  chanting  thole  verfcs. 

Cleo.  Can  you  think  of  any  thing  belonging  to  lit 
oflefs  importance,  or  more  ufclels? 

Hor.  Not  readily. 
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felves  that  unneceflary  trouble  of  ftudying  hard,  and  ac- 
quiring more  learning  than  there  is  occafion  for  ? 

Cko.  1  thought  1  had  anfwered  that  already ;  a  great  ma- 
ny, becaufe  they  take  delight  in  ftudy  and  knowledge. 

Hor.  But  there  are  men  that  labour  at  it  with  fo  much  ap- 
plication, as  to  impair  their  healths,  and  adually  to  kill  them- 
fclves  with  the  fatigue  ofit. 

Cleo.  Not  fo  many  as  there  are  that  injure  their  healths, 
and  aftually  kill  themfelves  with  hard  drinking,  which  is  the 
moft  unreafonable  pleafure  of  the  two,  and  a  much  greater 
fatigue.  But  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  men  who  take 
pains  to  qualify  themfelves  in  order  to  ferve  their  country  ; 
what  I  infift  upon  is,  that  the  iiumber  of  thofe  who  do  the 
fame  thing  "to  ferve  themfelves  with  little  regard  to  their 
country,  is  infinitely  greater.  Mr.  Hutchefon,  who  wrote 
the  Inquiry  into  the  Original  of  our  Ideas  of  Beauty  and  Vir- 
tue, feems  to  be  very  expert  at  weighing  and  raeafuring  the 
quantities  of  afFedlion,  benevolence,  &c.  I  wifh  that  curious 
metaphyfician  would  give  himfelf  the  trouble,  at  his  leifure, 
to  weigh  two  things  feparately  :  Firft,  the  real  love  men 
have  for  their  country,  abftradted  from  felfiflinefs.  Second- 
ly, the  ambition  they  have  of  being  thought  to  aft  from 
that  love,  though  they  feel  none.  I  wifh,  I  fay,  that  this  ill-  . 
genious  gentleman  would  once  weigh  thefe  two  afunder ; 
and  afterwards,  having  taken  in  impartially  all  he  could  find 
of  either,  in  this  or  any  other  natioYi,  Ihow  us  in  his  demon- 
ftrative  way,  what  proportion  the  quantities  bore  to  each 
other. — ^i\/quejibi  cQmmiJJus  ejl^  fays  Seneca ;  and  certainly, 
it  is  not  the  care  of  others,  but  the  care  of  itfelf,  which  nature 
has  trufted  and  charged  every  individual  creature  with. 
When  men  exert  themfelves  in  an  extraordinary  manner, 
they  generally  do  it  to  be  the  better  for  it  themfelves  ;  to 
excel,  to  be  talked  of,  and  to  be  preferred  to  others,  that  fol- 
low the  fame  bufinefs,  or  court  the  fame  favours. 

Hor.  Do  you  think  it  more  probable,  that  men  of  parts 
and  learning  fhould  be  preferred,  than  others  of  lefs  capa- 
city ? 
Cleo.  Ceteris  paribus ^  I  do, 

Hor.  Then  you  muft  allow  that  there  is  virtue  at  lead  in 
thofe  who  have  the  difpofal  of  places. 

Cleo.  I  do  not  fay  there  is  not ;  but  there  is  like  wife  glory 
!|nd  real  honour  accruing  to  patrons  for  advancing  men  of 
merit ;  and  if  a  perfon  who  has  a  good  living  in  his  ©ft^  h^-« 
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fiovTS  it  upon  a  very  able  man,  every  body  applauds  him, 
and  every  parltbioiier  is  counted  to  be  particularly  obliged  to 
him.  A  vain  man  does  not  love  to  have  his  choice  dilap- 
provcd  of,  and  exclaimed  againil  by  all  the  world,  any  more 
tlian  a  virtuous  man;  and  tlie  love  of  applaure,  which  is  in- 
nate to  our  Tpecics,  would  utun^  be  fufficient  to  make  tbe 
generality  of  men,  and  even  tht^grpatert  part  of  tbe  mod 
vicious,  always  choofe  the  moil  worthy,  out  of  any  number 
«f  candidates ;  if  tbcy  knew  the  tru^h.and  no  ilronger  motive 
ariling  from  confanguinily,  friendlliip,  iuierelt,  or  fomething 
elfe,  wah  to  interfere  uith  the  principle  I  named. 

ihr.  But,  nieiiimks,  according  to  your  fyftem,  thofe 
Ihould  be  f'Mineft  preferred  that  can  bej\  coax  and  flutter. 

Cico.  Amang  the  learned  there  are  perfons  of  art  and  ad- 
dre&,  (hut  can  mind  their  ltudii.s  viiihout  neglecting  tbe 
the  norld:  theic  iiie  the  men  that  know  how  to  ingratiati: 
tbemfelves  with  pcii'ons  of  quality;  emplciyiiig  to  the  bell 
advantage  all  then  ji^ufh  and  indullry  for  that  purpofe.  Do 
but  lw»k  into  the  hves  and  the  deportment  of  fuch  emineut 
men,  as  w<;  have  been  Ipcaking  of,  and  you  will  foon  difcover 
the  end  and  advantages  they  fcem  to  propofe  to  themfelves 
from  their  hard  Ititdy  and  Icvere  lucubrations;  When  you 
fee  men  in  yJiuly  orders,  without  call  or  necellity,  hovering 
about  the  courts  of  piince^;  wheu^ou  fee  them  continually 
addrelling  and  Icraping  acquaintance  wiih  the  favourites; 
when  you  hear  them  exclaim  agaiuii  the  luxury  of  the  age, 
and  complain  of  the  necelhty  they  aie  under  of  complying 
with  it ;  and  at  the  fame  time  you  fee,  that  they  are  forward, 
nay  eager  and  take  pains  with  fatistaction,  in  the  way  of  liv- 
ing, to  imitate  the  beau  m'jnde,  as  far  as  it  is  in  their  power: 
that  no  iboiier  they  are  in  poirelTion  of  one  preferment,  but 
they  are  ready,  and  atflually  foliciting  for  another,  inoie 
gainful  and  more  reputable;  and  that  on  all  emergencies, 
wealth,  power,  honour  and  fuperiarity  are  the  things  they 
grafp  at,  and  take  delight  in ;  when,  1  fay,  you  fee  theie 
things,  this  concurrence  of  evidences,  is  it  any  longer  diffi- 
cult to  guefs  at,  or  rather  is  there  room  to  doubt  of  the  prin- 
ciples they  aft  from,  or  the  tendency  of  their  labours  ? 

Har.  1  have  little  to  fay  to  priefts,  and  do  not  look  for  vir- 
tue from  that  quarter. 

Cko.  Yet  you  will  find  as  much  of  it  among  divines,  as 
you  will  among  any  other  clafs  of  men ;  but  every  where 
lefs  in  leahty,  than  there  is  in  appearance,    Nobody  would 
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flight  ihfincere,  or  to  prevaricate ;  but  there  are  few 
though  they  are  fo  honeft  as  to  own  what  they  would 
that  will  acquaint  us  with  the  true  reafon  why  they 
.  have  it:  therefore  the   difagreement  between  the 
and  a6tions  of  men  is  at  no  time  more  confpicuous, 
vhen  we  would  learn  from  them  their  fentiments,  con- 
ig  the  real  worth  of  things.     Virtue,  is  without  doubt, 
oft  valuable  treafure  which  man  can  be  pofleifed  of; 
every  body's  good  word ;  but  where  is  the  country  ia 
it  is  hcnvtily  tmhtdictd,  praniia  ft  tollas  .^  Money,  on 
her  hand,  is  defervedly  caUed  the  root  of  all  evil :  there 
)t  been  a  moralift  ndr  a  fatirift  of  note,  that  has  not  had 
;  at  it ;  yet  what  pains  are  taken,  and  what  hazards  are 
>  acquire  it,  under  various  pretences  of  defigning  to  do 
with  it !  As  for  my  part,  1  verily  believe,  that  as  an  ac- 
f  caufe,  it  has  done  more  mifchief  in  the  world  than 
ne  thing  befides  :  yet  it  is  impoffible  to  name  another, 
5  fo  abfolutely  neceflary  to  the  order,  economy,  and  the 
jxiftence  of  the  civil  fociety ;  for  as  this  is  entirely  built 
the  variety  of  our  wants,  fo  the  whole  fuperftrudture  is 
up  of  the  reciprocal  fervices  which  men  do  to  each 
How  to  get  thefe  fervices  performed  by  others,  when 
ve  occalion  for  them,  is  the  grand  and  almoft  conftaht 
ude  in  life  of  every   individual  perfon.     To  expeft 
Dthers  fhould  ferve  us  for  nothing,  is  unreafonable ; 
ibre  all  commerce  that  men  can  have  together,  muft 
:ontinual  bartering  of  one  thing  for  another.     The  feU 
ho  transfers  the  property  of  a  thing,  has  his  own  inte- 
\  much  at  heart  as  the  buyer  who  purchafes  that  pro-* 
:  and,  if  you  want  or  like  a  thing,  the  owner  of  it, 
;ver  ftock  or  provifion  he  may  have  of  the  fame,  or  how 
y  foever  you  may  ft  and  in  heed  of  it,  will  never  part 
it,  but  for  a  confideration  which  he  hkes  better  than 
es  the  thing  you  want.     Which  way  Ihall  I  perfuade  a 
to  ferve  me,  when  the  fervice  I  can  repay  him  in,  is 
is  he  does  not  want  or  care  for  ?  Nobody  who  is  at 
,  and  has  no  contention  with  any  of  the  fociety,  will  do 
hing  for  a  lawyer  j  and  a  phylician  can  purchaie  no- 
of  a  man,  whofe  whole  family  is  in  perfedl  health.  Mo-* 
ibviates  and  takes  away  all  thofe  difticulties,  by  being 
ceptable  reward  for  all  the  fervices  men  can  do  to  one 
ler. 

LI 
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H'ir.  But  all  men  valuing  themfelves  above  their  wortll^ 
every  body  will  over-rate  his  labour.  Would  not  this  follftw 
from  your  fyrtem  ? 

CIco.  It  certainly  would,  and  does.  But  what  is  to  be  ad- 
mired is,  that  the  larger  the  numbers  are  in  a  fociety,  the 
more  cxtcnfive  they  have  rendered  tlie  variety  of  their  de- 
fires,  and  the  more  opetofe  the  gratilicrttion  of  them  b  be- 
come BmoHg  iliem  by  cuftom;  the  Ids  nuichievous  is  the 
confcquence  of  that  evil,  where  they  liave  the  ufe  of  money; 
whereas,  without  it,  the  fmalierthc  number  was  of  afocietj, 
and  the  more  llriclly  the  members  of  it,  in  fupplying  their 
wants,  would  confine  thtimfelves  to  thofe  only  that  were  ne- 
ceifary  for  their  Aiblillence,  the  more  ealy  itwould  be  for  them 
to  agree  about  the  reciprocal  fervices  I  fpoke  of.  But  W 
procure  all  the  comforts  of  Ufe,  and  what  is  called  temporal 
happinefs,  in  a  large  pjlite  nation,  would  be  every  whit  as 
prai^licable  without  fpeech,  as  it  would  be  without  monEy, 
or  an  equivalent  to  be  ufed  inllead  of  it.  Where  this  is  not 
wanting,  and  due  care  is  taken  of  it  by  the  legillature,  it  will 
always  be  the  ttandard,  which  the  worth  of  every  thiug  will 
be  weighed  by.  There  are  great  blellings  that  arilc  from  iie- 
ceffity  ;  and  that  every  body  b  obhged  to  eat  and  drink,  b 
the  cement  of  civil  fociety.  Let  men  fct  what  high  value 
they  pleafe  upon  therofelves,  that  labour  which  moft  people 
are  capable  of  doing,  will  ever  be  the  cheapdl.  Nothing 
can  be  dear  of  which  thej-e  is  great  plenty,  how  beneticial 
foever  it  may  be  to  mau  ;  and  fcarcity  enhances  the  price  of 
things  much  ofiener  than  the  ufefulnefs  of  them.  Hence  it 
is  evident  why  thofe  arts  and  fciences  will  always  be  the 
mort  lucrative,  that  cannot  be  attained  to,  but  in  great 
length  of  time,  by  tedious  lludy  and  clofe  application;  or 
elfe  require  a  particular  genius,  not  often  to  be  met  with.  It 
is  likewife  evident,  to  whole  lot,  in  all  focieties,  the  hard  and 
dirty  labour,  which  nobody  would  meddle  with,  if  he  could 
help  it,  will  ever  fall :  but  you  liave  feen  enough  of  thisifl 
the  I'abie  of  the  Bees. 

Hor.  I  have  fu,  and  one  remarkable  faying  I  have  read 
there  on  this  fubje(tl,  which  1  fliall  never  forgei.  "  The  poor," 
fays  the  author,  "  have  nothing  to  ftir  them  up  to  labour, 
*'  but  their  wants,  which  it  is  vvifdom  to  relieve,  but  folly  to 
"  cure." 

Clco.  I  believe  the  maxim  to  be  juft,  and  that  it  is  not  leis 
calculated  for  the  real  advantage  of  the  poor,  than  it  appears 
1 
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0  be  f6t  the  benefit  of  the  rich.  For,  among  the  labouring 
►eople,  thofc  will  ever  be  the  lead  wretched  as  to  themfelves, 
s  well  as  mod  ufeful  to  the  public,  that  being  meanly  born 
nd  bred,  fubmit  to  the  ftation  they  are  in  with  cheerfulnefs; 
nd  contented,  that  their  children  fhould  fucceed  them  in 
he  fame  low  condition,  inure  them  from  their  infancy  to  la- 
bour and  fubmiflion,  as  well  as  the  cheapeft  diet  and  ap- 
parel ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  that  fort  of  them  will  always 
>e  the  leaft  ferviceable  to  others,  and  themfelves  the  moll  un- 
lappy,  who,  diflatisfied  with  their  labour,  are  always  grumb- 
ing  and  repining  at  the  meannefs  of  their  condition  ;  and, 
inder  pretence  of  having  a  great  regard  for  the  welfare  of 
heir  children,  recommend  the  education  of  them  to  the  cha- 
ity  of  others ;  and  you  Ihall  always  find,  that  of  this  latter 
:lafs  of  poor,  the  greateft  part  are  idle  fottifli  people,  that, 
eading  diflblute  lives  themfelves,  are  negleftful  to  their  fa- 
nilies,  aud  only  want,  as  far  as  it  is  in  their  power,  to  (hake 
)fr  that  burden  of  providing  for  their  brats  from  their  •  own 
boulders. 

Hor.  I  am  no  advocate  for  charity  fchools  ;  yet  I  think  it 
s  barbarous,  that  the  children  of  the  labouring  poor,  fhould 
>e  for  ever  pinned  down,  they,  and  all  their  pofterity,  to  that 
lavifh  condition ;  and  that  thofe  who  are  meanly  born,  what 
>arts  or  genius  foever  they  might  be  of,  fhould  be  hindered 
md  debarred  from  raifing  themfelves  higher, 

Cleo^  So  fhould  I  think  it  barbarous,  if  what  you  fpeak  of 
Bvas  done  any  where,  or  propofed  to  be  done.  But  there  is  ' 
10  degree  of  men  in  Chrillendom  that  are  pinned  down,  they 
md  their  pofterity,  to  flavery  for  ever.  Among  the  very 
oweft  fort,  there  are  fortunate  men  in  every  country  ;  and 
we  daily  fee  perfons,  that  without  education,  or  friends,  by 
:heir  own  induftry  and  application,  raife  themfelves  from  no- 
thing to  mediocrity,  and  lometimes  above  it,  if  once  they 
come  rightly  to  love  money  and  take  delight  in  faving  it : 
and  this  happens  more  often  to  people  of  common  and  mean 
capacities,  than  it  does  to  thofe  of  brighter  parts.  But  there 
b  a  prodigious  diflcrence  between  debarring  the  children 
of  the  poor  from  ever  rifing  higher  in  the  world,  and  refufing 
to  force  education  upon  thoufands  of  them  promifcuoully, 
when  they  fhould  be  more  ufefully  employed.  As  fomc  of 
the  rich  muft  come  to  be  poor,  fo  fome  of  the  poor  will  come 
to  be  rich  in  the  common  courfe  of  things.  But  that  uni- 
verlal  benevolence,  that  fliould  every  where  induftriouftv  Vv&. 

LU 
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lip  the  indigent  labourer  from  his  meanneis,  wooU  not  te 
iefs  injurious  to  the  lehole  kingdom  than  a  tTtaiuudal  power, 
that  fhould,  without  a  caufe,  caft  down  the  wealthy  from 
their  eafe  and  affluence.    Let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  hard  and 
dirty  labour  throughout  the  nation  requires  three  millions  of 
hands,  and  that  every  branch  of  it  is  performed  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor.  Illiterate,  and  fuch  as  had  little  orno  edu- 
cation themfelves ;  it  is  evident,  that  if  a  tenth  part  of  thefe 
children,  by  force  and  defign,  were  to  be  exempt  from  the 
loweft  dnidger>%  either  there  muft  be  fo  much  work  left  un- 
done, as  would  demand  three  hundred  thoufand  peofde ;  or 
the  defed,  occaiioned  by  the  numben  taken  off,  muft  be 
fupplied  by  the  children  of  others^  that  had  been  better 
bred. 

Hor.  So  that  what  is  done  at  firft  out  of  charity  to  fome, 
may,  at  long  run,  prove  to  be  cruelty  to  others. 
.  Cko.-  And  will,  depend  upon  it.  In  the  compound  of 
all  nations,  the  different  degrees  of  men  ought  to  bear 
a  certain  proportion  to  each  other,  as  to  numbers,  in  or- 
der to  render  the  whole  a  well  proportioned  mixture. 
And  as  this  due  proportion  is  the  lefult  and  natural 
confeqoence  of  the  difference  there  is  in  the  qualifica- 
tions of  men,  and  the  viciffitudes  that  happen  among  them, 
fo  it  is  never  better  attained  to,  or  preferred,  than  when 
nobod^'  'viedJles  with  it.  Hence  we  may  learn,  how  the 
fliort- lighted  wifdom  of  perhaps  well-meaning  people,  may 
rob  MS  of  a  felicity  that  would  flow  fpontaneoufly  from  the 
natur-"  of  every  large  Ibciety,  if  none  were  to  divert  or  inter- 
rupt the  ftream. 

H^jr,  1  do  n.)t  care  to  enter  into  thefe  abftrufe  matters; 
•what  have  you  i'urrher  to  fay  in  praife  of  money  ? 

C/eo.  I  have  no  defign  to  fpeak  either  for  or  againft  it; 
but  be  it  good  or  bad,  the  power  and  dominion  of  it  are  both 
of  vaft  exrent,  and  the  i»n'luence  of  it  upon  mankind  has  ne- 
ver been  ftronger  or  more  general  in  any  empire,  ftate,  or 
kiiigdom,  than  in  the  motl  knowing  and  politell  ages,  when 
they  were  in  their  greatell  grandeur  and  profperity ;  and 
when  arts  and  fciences  were  the  mofl  flouriihing  in  them: 
Therefore,  the  invenrion  of  money  feems  to  me  to  be  a  thing 
more  Ikill'ully  adapted  to  the  whole  bent  of  our  nature,  than 
any  other  or  human  contrivance.  There  is  no  greater  re- 
medy again ;1  floth  or  llubbomefs  ;  and  with  aflonifliment  I 
hare  beheld  the  readinefs  and  alacrity  with  which  it  oftea 
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kes  the  proudeft  men  pay  homage  to  their  inferiors  :  It 
rchafes  all  fervices,  and  cancels  all  debts ;  nay,  it  does 
re,  for  when  a  perfon  is  employed  in  his  occupation,  and 
who  fets  him  to  work,  a  good  payraafter,  how  laborious, 
77  difficult  or  irkfome  foever  the  fervice  be,  the  obligation 
ilways  reckoned  to  lie  upon  him  who  performs  it. 
fifor.  Do  not  you  think,  that  many  eminent  men  in  the 
med  profeffions  would  diflent  from  you  in  this  ? 
'^/eo.  I  know  very  well,  that  none  ought  to  do  it,  if  ever 
y  courted  bufinefs,  or  hunted  after  employment. 
Hor.  All  you  have  faid  is  true  among  mercenary  people ; 
t  upon  noble  minds  that  defpife  lucre,  honour  has  a  far 
ater  efficacy  than  money. 

jleo.  The  higheft  titles,  and  the  mod  illuftrious  births,  arc 
fecurity  againft  covetoufnefs  ;  and  perfons  of  the  firft  qua- 
',  that  are  adually  generous  and  munificent,  are  often  as 
edy  after  gain,  when  it  is  worth  their  while,  as  the  mofl 
did  mechanics  are  for  trifles:  The  year  twenty  has 
ght  us,  how  difficult  it  is  to  find  out  thofe  noble  minds 
t  defpife  lucre,  when  there  is  a  profped  of  getting  vattly. 
[ides,  nothing  is  more  univerfally  charming  than  money ; 
bits  with  every  flation,  the  high,  the  low,  the  wealthy, 
I  the  poor :  whereas,  honour  has  little  influence  on  the 
an.  Having  people,  and  rarely  afieds  any  of  the  vulgar ; 
:  if  it  does,  money  will  almoft  every  where  purchafe  ho- 
ir ;  nay,  riches  of  themfelves  are  an  honour  to  all  thofe 

0  know  how  to  ufe  them  fafhionably.  Honour,  on  the 
itrary,  wants  riches  for  its  fupport ;  without  them  it  is  a 
id  weight  that  opprefTes  its  owner  ;  and  titles  of  honour, 
led  to  a  neceffitous  condition,  are  a  greatef  burden  toge- 
r  than  the  fame  degree  of  poverty  is  alone  •  for  the  high- 

1  man's  quality  is,  the  more  confiderable  are  his  wants  in 
;  but  the  more  money  he  has,  the  better  he  is  able  to 
ply  the  greateft  extravagancy  of  them.  Lucre  is  the  befl 
orative  in  the  world,  in  a  literal  fenl'e,  and  works  upon 

fpirits  mechanically ;  for  ii  is  not  only  a  fpur  that  ex- 
IS  men  to  labour,  and  makes  them  in  love  with  it,  but 
Likewife  gives  relief  in  wearmels,  and  adtually  fupports 
n  in  all  fatigues  and  difficulties.  A  labourer  of  any  Ibrt, 
o  is  paid  in  proportion  to  his  diligence,  can  do  more 
rk  than  another  who  is  paid  by  the  day  or  the  week,  and 
;  (landing  wages. 
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Uor.  Do  not  you  think,  then,  that  there  are  men  in  labo- 
rious olTices,  who,  for  a  fixed  falary,  dittharge  their  duiiei 
ivitli  diligence  and  aftiduity  ? 

Cleo.  Yes,  many  ;  but  there  is  no  place  or  employmeni 
in  which  there  are  retjuiretl  or  expci^ed,  that  continual  at- 
tendance and  uncommon  ieverity  of  appUcation,  that  fome 
Dieii  harals  and  puniHi  tlicmlclvcs  with  by  choice,  when 
every  frefli  trouble  meets  with  a  new  reconipcnce  ;  and  you 
never  faw  men  fo  entirely  devote  thcnil'tlves  to  their  calling, 
and  purfue  bufind's  with  that  eaRernels,  difpatch,  and  pcrfe- 
Vcraiicc  in  any  ollice  of  preterment,  in  which  the  yearly  in- 
come  is  certitin  and  unalterable,  as  tlicy  ut'ten  do  in  thole 
profcflions,  where  the  reward  continually  accompanies  the 
labour,  and  the  fee  immediately  either  precedes  the  fcnice 
they  do  to  others,  as  it  is  wall  the  lawyers,  or  follows  it.  as  it 
i^  with  the  pliylictans.  I  am  lure  you  have  hinted  nx  thi^ia 
our  firft  converfation  yourfelf. 

Hor.  Here  is  the  calile  before  us. 

Clco.  Which  1  fuppofe  you  are  not  forry  for. 

Hor.  Indeed  I  am,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
heard  you  fpeak  of  kings  and  other  fovercigns  with  tlic  fame 
candour,  as  well  as  freedom,  with  which  you  have  treated 
prime  minillers,  and  their  envious  adverfaries.  When  I  fee 
a  man  entirely  impartial,  1  (hall  always  do  him  that  juilice,  1 
as  to  think,  that  if  he  is  not  in  the  right  in  what  he  fays,  at 
leart  he  aims  at  truth.  The  more  1  examine  your  fenti- 
ments,  by  what  1  fee  in  the  world,  the  more  I  am  obliged  to 
come  into  them  ;  and  all  this  morning  1  have  faid  notliingia  | 
oppulition  tfj  you,  luit  ri.>  be  bcller  infurmed,  and  to  give 
you  an  opportunity  to  explain  yourfelf  more  amply.  1  am 
your  convert,  and  (hall  henceforth  look  upon  the  Fable  of 
the  Bees  very  diflerently  from  what  1  did  ;  for  though,  in  the 
Charad:erirtics,  the  language  and  the  dif^ion  are  better,  the 
fyltem  of  nrtan's  fociablenefs  is  more  lovely  and  more  plau- 
iible,  and  things  are  fet  off  with  more  art  and  learning;  yet 
in  the  other  there  is  certainly  more  truth,  and  nature  is  more 
faithfully  copied  in  it  almoll  every  where.  ! 

Cleu.  I  wilh  you  would  read  them  both  once  more,  and,    ^ 
after  that,  I  believe  you  will  fay  that  you  never  faw  two  au- 
thors who  feem  to  have  wrote  with  more  different  views. 
My  friend,  the  author  of  the  Fable,  to  engage  and  keep  his    | 
readers  in  good  humour,  feems  to  be  very  merry,  and  to  do    , 
fomeihmQ  elfe,  whiift  he  deteds  the  corruption  of  our  na* 
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lire ;  and  having  fhown  man  to  himfelf  in  various  lights,  he 
oints  indiredly  at  the  neceffity,  not  only  of  revelation  and 
elieving,  but  likewife  of  the  pradice  of  Chriftianity  mani- 
sftly  to  be  feen  in  mens  lives. 

Hor.  I  have  not  obferved  that :  Which  way  has  he  done 
:  indireftly  ? 

Cleo.  By  expofing,  on  the  one  hand,  the  vanity  of  the 
7orld,  and  the  mod  polite  enjoyments  of  it ;  and,  on  the 
ther,  the  infufBciency  of  human  reafon  and  heathen  virtue 

0  procure  real  feUcity :  for  I  cannot  fee  what  other  meaning 
man  could  have  by  domg  this  in  a  Chriftian  country,  and 

mong  people  that  all  pretend  to  feek  after  happinefs. 

Hor.  And  what  fay  you  of  Lord  Sliaftfbury  ? 

Cleo.  Firft,  I  agree  with  you  that  he  was  a  man  of  erudi- 
ion,  and  a  very  polite  writer ;  he  has  difplayed  a  copious 
nagination,  and  a  fine  turn  of  thinking,  in  courtly  language 
nd  nervous  expreflions :  But,  as  on  the  one  hand,  it  muft  be 
onfefled,  that  his  fentiments  on  liberty  and  hupianity  are 
oble  and  fubUme,  and  that  there  is  nothing  trite  or  vulgar 

1  the  Charadleriftics ;  fo,  on  the  other,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
[lat  the  ideas  he  had  formed  of  the  goodnefs  and  excellency 
f  our  nature,  were  as  romantic  and  chimerical  as  they  are 
eautiful  and  amiable ;  that  he  laboured  hard  to  unite  two 
ontraries  that  can  never  be  reconciled  together,  innocence 
f  manners,  and  worldly  greatnefs ;  that  to  compafs  this 
id,  he  favoured  deifm,  and,  under  pretence  of  lafliing 
rieftcraft  and  fuperftition,  attacked  the  Bible  itfelf ;  and, 
iftly,  that  by  ridiculing  many  paflages  of  Holy  Writ,  he 
rcms  to  have  endeavoured  to  fap  the  foundation  of  all  re- 
ealed  rehgion,  with  defign  of  eftablifliing  Heathen  virtue  on 
\t  ruins  of  Chriftianity. 
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Cart,  whal  ought  lotoiiiloy  out  firft,  35 1. 
Carlbngiaiaai.    Thcii  abamirmble  wuilbip, 


Cm  ralli.ni. 

Ctlo.  hitchataatr,  113.  His  Iclf.denia1,itf4. 

CtBtauri.  rphioiet,  ind  dragont.   Iheiroti- 

Hin.  416. 
Cbaute-     Wlut  it  i<,  44S,  449. 


Cka/I,ly,  llie  wnrld,  upimon  about  it,  1«J. 

CLtUhrn.  What  aiakc!lbemic.niieily,  lit 
Whit  all  delight  in.  174.  Labour  Ibe 
proiitr  ptovince  of  the  children  of  the 
puot,  187.  What  they  are  indebled  for 
to  parenli,  410,  Whether  people  miny 
with  dclign  of  having  them,  411.  The 
ctiildren  of  favages  when  ri>ciabte,'404. 

Cii/rfr?n  of  the  poor,  one  of  the  greatfft 
blefGng),  44fi.  Wbal  iheii  lot  alwiji 
will  be,3is,  316. 

Cbrijtinmty,  the  elTentJil)  of,  never  to  be 
iilkrd  of  among  the  ttaa  mondc,  167. 

Cburcb,  going  to  it  of  (be  ulmoft  necelEty 
to  the  poor,  1 93. 

CiVrm,  his  cbu'<3er,  384.  He  imilaled 
Flatn,  164. 

CiJ.  The  lia  famoui  lines  of  it  ceafurcd. 
47«. 

Ciliri,  great  flonrifhing,  the  work  of  Provi- 
dtncF.  493.  What  is  reqalCi'e  la  goveni 
them,  ibid,  and  494. 

C/i)im.  the  unjun,  men  lay  to  every  thing 

Clnjei.  The  two  claflei  men  are  divided 
imo,  14. 

Clromiwi  begi  of  Horatio  to  accept  of  the 
Fable  uFtbe  Beei,  and  read  it,  199,  is  de- 
nied, ibid.  Thinking  Hoiatioriiiplcafed. 
bia^  of  tb«  di&oufe,  30ti  301.    flut 
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>wntng  himfelf  in  the  wrong,  i  s 

cl  to  go  on,  312.  Shows  himlelf 
h  aril  able  or  cenforiousy  314. 
alons  why  well  accompliflied  per- 

be  ignorantof  the  principles  they 
,315.  Explodes  duelling ;  de- 
es the  laws  ut  honour  to  be  clafli- 

the  laws  ot  God,  from  31 S  to 
lows  the  fallV  pretence^  that  are 

virtue,  from  337,  to  349.  His 
>f  inquiring  into  the  rile  of  arts 
MJtions,  332.  Gives  hi!>  conjee- 
kerning  Che  origin  of  polireneis, 
1  to  364.  Show^  the  inconliiten- 
e   atl'cctionate  I'cht-me   with  the 

It  IS,  from  442  to  44S.  Proves 
lions  concerning  the  nature  of 
ui  ilie  tendency  uf  ail  laws,  elpe- 
e  ten  cominaudiner>t!>,  from  453 
Gives  his  opinion  conceimng 
rent  defigns  Lord  Shafiibury  and 
id  have  wrote  with,  519.  His 
•r,  270,  &CC.  His  ccnluring  cf 
a«^tions,  272.     His   averhou  to 

^  ^73- 

ide  concealed  them,  72.     Their 

r  the  comforts  of  life,  uS.     A  de- 

);ca  of  theirs,  89.     What  brings 

10  coniciupt,  ibid.     1  he  fame  il- 

I  b)  txariipie,  90.     1  he  clergy, 

)ur,  expole  themielves  by  matri. 

I. 

r,  the  focial,    292.     Why  many 

c-n  are  angry  with  the  Fable  ot* 

S  333- 

le  uit  of  them,  68. 

334: 
ji  life,  various  as  the  conditions  of 

}.  57- 

ni/^ts,  the  ten,  are  a  ftrong  proof 

riiicip;e  uf  iclhthnel'^  and  initintil 
L-igniy  in  human  nature,  456.  All 
I  liHve  their  political  ules  464. 
'  iinpiicd  in  the  ninth  conimand- 
57.  What  may  be  inferred  from 
1,  ibid.  The  two  firft  point  at 
iral  blindnels  and  ignorace  of  the 
'4i  439-  I  he  purport  of  the  third 
1,  460.  The  fifth  explained,  462, 
he  ulVfuinefs  of  the  fourth  in 
atfair?,  464. 

good,  2 1 4.  The  love  of  it  not  the 
t  man's  lociablcneis,  213.  Soli- 
be  preferred  to  fome  company, 
ove  of  company  no  virtue,  ibid. 
ion  why  man  loves  it,  391. 
{.  A  itory  of  a  child  to  raife  com- 
156.     Sec  Pity. 

tj,  which  are  Gothic,  368.  Not 
among  equals,  ibid.     Lofe  their 

369- 

a  chara<ller  of,  309. 

of  the  Remarks,  150  to  154. 

repoled  in  prime  miniiters,  50a, 


Confucius,  489. 

Conj'effures  on  the  on[[inof  politenefs,4099 
414.  On  the  firft  motives  that  could 
make  favages  aflfociates,  425,  416.  This 
conjedlure  not  clafhing  with  any  of  the 
Divine  attributes,  435,  448. 

Con/cioufne/s,  what  it  coufiits  in,  385. 

Con/litutton  of  the  body.  What  it  confifts 
in,  126. 

Conjiitution,  the,  497.  Wifdom  of  that  of 
Great  Britain,  ibid,  and  49S.  Is  chiefly 
to  be  taken  care  of  in  all  countries,  504. 

CofJIruilionSf  the  kind,  of  the  ^eau  mondet 
26S,  269.  Are  hurtful  to  the  pra<5lice  of 
Chrillianity,  270. 

Content^  the  bane  of  induftry,  8,  9, 10, 144. 
A  definition  of  content,  146.  Is  a  preca- 
rious virtue,  ibid.  An  inltauce  of  it,  148. 
content  more  oppofite  to  induitry  than  la- 
zinefs,  ibid. 

ContraSs  never  lading  among  favages,  452. 

Converfation^ctytttn  a  mercer  and  a  lady 
his  cuftomer,  223  to  226. 

Corneille  cited,  476.     Defended,  477. 

Covetoufneft.  What  people  are  not  taxed 
wirh  it  by  the  beau  monde,  269. 

C%urfelior^  the  focial,  292. 

Courage, natural,  321.  Proceedsfrom  anger, 
121.  Spurious  and  aitificialcouiage,  i23. 
Natural  courage,  good  for  nothing  in  war, 

123.  Stratagems  to  create  courage,  1249 
125,  129.  May  be  procured  by  difciplioey 
490.   Hew  pride  is  miiUken  for  courage, 

124.  A  definition  of  artificial  courage, 

125.  Why  it  does  not  appear  in  dangers 
where  honour  is  not  concerned,  3I9. 

Courtiers,  their  bufincfs,  500. 

Courts  of  princes.  What  procures  men  ad- 
mittance there,  480. 

Creatures,  how  foine  to  be  talked  of  that 
never  had  any  cxiitcnce,  426. 

Creatures,  living,  compared  to  the  engine 
that  raifes  water  by  fire,  380.  The  pro- 
dudlion  of  their  numbers  in  every  fpccics 
proportioned  to  the  confumptton  of  them, 
439.  This  is  very  confpicuous  in  whales, 
ibid. 

Cruelty,  not  greater  in  a  wolf  that  eats  a 
man,  than  it  is  in  a  man  who  eats  a 
chicken,  435. 

Ctfftom,  the  force  of  it,  99. 

CuftotnerSf  the  different  ways  of  drawinj^ 
them»  225. 

Danger,  the,  from  wikl  beafts,  the  firft  in- 
ducements to  make  favages  affociate,  415, 
426.  The  effedls  of  it  upon  man*s  fear, 
ibi;d.  427.  Objections  to  this  conje^ure, 
425,  429,  430,  434,  436,  447,  448.  This 
danger  is  what  our  Ipccies  will  never  be 
entirely  exempt  from  upon  earth,  450. 

Death,  not  always  the  thing  we  fear  mo0^, 
1 24.  Intereft  of  money  after  death,  1 63. 
It  is  death  and  not  the  manner  of  nying, 
to  whidioaraTetfiuiittwwi«tUl<,^Vi  A\'\> 
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INDEX. 


Dftate.  1,  iVnt  pr^t,  incl  «h*l  tor'   of         bonnu 

people  »i«  nidft  iflrAtJ  With  il  30 .,  306,         131. 

AbvoT  »>6n»T  tofcnmiiv 509.  jio.  r4.  ibtil.    How  u  . 

fcmt  iIk  tiiinciptet  «  llru  g(jitl«ajn  nir         of  honnai  woulJ  hr  lnajhT d  it  if  >% 

sA  fr<HB,  311.  3'}-     About  abuh  >t  it         fcivplni  it.  liMiaffit  i*  ■  Gn.  jty,  Wbl . 

tlul  n.d'r.M  nrit  ifiBlt   to  he  tdiiioui,         canndFriiiani  ut  lli|tbted  tut  it,  331. 

fc»f,  ui  iriliiudf,  fcom  4113  to  416,  A-     Dur'lifi,  thtir  COncein  cbirA)r  uwmi  10 

boui  ibt  DiB  B<('  to  l'ixi«i)',  415.  436  tttcii  drutglci  lieiweCD  ihr  fear  of  Hum 

I>ttntui  fi  ciinTenicnCic)  hivi  k  Uigf         UkI  <h«  hirofdet'h*  3><^'    ScMitaid 

^%n'&ctuat\,  14s.  b(  rnchinlairni.  317. 

Jhiim,  noArin,  what  hi>  incrrsfcl  'I  in      Drnttt;  ih«.  not  firD|>l  tram  phariplt.  lol, 

ikii  kir.giium,  48I.    No  grewir  tiB  ihan        Theif  ctlimilieianiUrlfhiUpILafSflH. 

UlKiiiDi  ibid.  ihiA.     Tbtif  otlKr  ilif.iilrinti|n,  10^ 

How  Ibrjr  <t>fler  from  ut,  ilnJ.  nmf 
{irufulRitli.  III.  "nieirpolttj  inncn. 
'*lr>i*K  tllr  ritim|tiirict  of  (inlon.ittiil. 


„    „         ritiiwi 
mtvfutrd,  toj.  ^/«r.  ■'•«  frUM  ot 

le  plMfuitt  0^  Iht  •>- 
»    Oi  itK  kilUnj  of  ■ 

Diaitjpifi.  Ihc  ttpuiatlon  (fait  lili  be«n 


f^iMB. ).  of  ine  plivfuitt  0^  Iht  *>-        comnnnn  of  naiuw, 436.  liutinacb 
-  -       )9p,4ca.    Oi  itK  kilUnj  of  ■        nquiflit  10  die  u  to  be  twrn.  Ibid.  Stii- 


DrjiiifiKia. 

topioous  ,„.,..  .  f  ,. 

k.  lij.  r«lw»J10(Jyilig  lie  nccHfitJ,  443- 


rriiini:  Ihco,  t6y  Wb)>  iher     Xdrft,  tlw,  our  fpMic 
%lt  in  dtliFpuI*.  ibid.  flo'  kol  it.  It  tbrte  n 

Xirn  fpokea  to  lUullnu  oliu  <buice  is 

SJfitarfr,  «,  on  iKe  foei»]  Ttrtuti  Kcordirg 


It  concenii^  it,  ig, 

.   IiKCordire         ij.  l««(uirjjte«iil 

ShiflAntrj,  tiooi  1 
On  duelling,  tixiiial  and  ■ttifiriil  tuu-  lb(  educiiian  of  chltdren.stj.  T«cM 
t»e.  flom  31S  10  333.  On  the  itiffiirnt  to  co>i<e>l,  *nfl  not  lu  (oitqutr  tbc  fii- 
«£<ft>  the  wter  palb.m<  hive  on  men  of  fiuo^  J05.  -37.  The  belt  procji  lot  it*  ut- 
diOtmit  uoipcii.  Inia  US  to  341.  On  leffii;  ol  1  good  education.  476.  PtiH* 
pride,  and  the  viriuii*  tUeat  iiiJ  lymp-  iinj  bt  miitrible  onryfoi  wmt  ofedon- 
tomi  of  il.fiam  347l"J5i.  Onibrori-  lion.  4  Si.  The  neccllily  uf  1  CbnlhW  I 
|in  of  politenefiijji,  to  ]64.  On  i-um-  tduciiion,  4SS.  4S9.  A^tleniiii'icdh 
plimenti,  lokemKtietpeA.Ua^hing.bc.  ralion  delliucltvc  to  Chriftiin  hucuLlj, 

fion  jAd  to  377.      On  the   lacultf   oi         171- 

thinkin)!.  ftcim  377.  to  )S6.     On  the  io-     T.^rnS,  Mahomet,  died  for  Hhrifm.  ttl. 
cj»hln\tii  of  nun.  tiom  jS6  to  403.    On     ^j(  in  olh  noi  imiircgniirni  bj  (be  D."!! 
the  fitlt  motive  that  could  inalce  favigei        ai  in  otbet  oviparous  aniiaaL,  43I.   Tbi 
aflaciite,froii>4i5  10  451.  On  the  letond        ufe  of  ihii.  ibid. 

flep  to  fociety.  lod  tbe  nenlGtT  of  wiit-     Elememti,  the,  are  all  our  enfiniM,  il$> 
ten  la wi,  from  451  to  465.    OnlinKuage,     Emiilatioa,  minkind  divided  into  tvodit' 
from  ^66  to  4SS.     On   diverle  Tubjedli         fci  lor  eniulilioni  fake.  14.    Tb*  eaiil>- 
lelilinjf  to  our  niiun  and  the  origin  of         tioo  of  (chool.boji  oat  deltred  from  vit- 
Ibingi,  from  477  ">  49'-    On  goverment,         lue,  75. 

capacitici,  and  ibe  mativet  uf  Budy,  on     Ea^tjimt*  do  not  covet  Spartan  gieatnell, 
minillctt,   pirliilily.  and   ibe  power  of         i.o. 
monev.  to  tbe  end.  Eat'bujiajm,  ibe  force  of  it,  149. 

En'oy,  73-  A  definition  of  it,  ibid.  T1>e 
vaiiouj  fymplomi  of  it,  74,  75.  Envy 
canfpicuaui  in  wild  bcalli,  75.  An  ar- 
gument to  Ihow  tbat  cnvj  is  nveiied  in 
OUT  natuie,  ibid.  The  ufe  of  envy  in 
paintrii,  -jb.  Envy  bai  reformed  mors 
bad  hulbindi  than  preaching,  ibid.  Ao 
.great  meiiuie  owing  to  tu>  lemainicg  iiiliance  of  envy,  77.  Nobody  i>  witb- 
young  longer  than  other  tttatutet,  397.  out,   ibid.     Caio't  envy  to  cWrar,  113. 

DomniDn,  ihe  delire  of,  all  mrii  ue   bom         Envy  iccnunled  for,  3M. 

with  it,  406.     Seen   in  the  claim  of  pi-     EfUurm.  The  pleii  and  apologieiof  ^' 
renti  to  (heir  children,  ibid.  cures,  t4o.  141.     The  doAriite  of  ^i- 

J>rt/i.  the  only  ihing  by  which  men  arc         cuiui  exploded,  435,  4*6. 

jndiLed  u(  «i  conns,  4S0.  E^nj',3n,oiichatityind  ehiiity  fchoolj.iiS- 

Zhmiitanef,.  how  it  ii  j.i.iged  of,  2fiS.  iiiJ,  both  moril  and  nitoral  the  foW  bi- 

Ihyadii>,aii  HamaDryailci,  410.  fli  .ot  fociety,  137.     Tbe  canfe  irf' i' mote 

Jfiifi^,  pBKCcdioattnm  ftiLCe«»JAMQt       uo^nxilu&a^tiutthfttaf  cMd,  441. 


DifiiUcr,  1.  vthat  i 

requited  to  m 

akean 

DiuiMti,  what  It  II 

we  are  obliged 

to  for 

the  great  number 

oflhem,  i34. 

Daiility  deptndi  upon  ibe  pliahJeneb  of  the 

part^  390.     Luft 

i  negledcd  m 

Jl  utb, 

396.     TT«fuperi 

rdocTlityiom. 
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oyervaloe^,  33,  34.    No  part  of 
ation,  ibid. 

rionof  onesfelf,  301,  31^,  330, 171. 
r,  the  wife  regulations  ofi!,  496. 
the  buGnefs  belonging  to  it,  the 
iition  does  nine  parts  in  ten.  ibid, 
why  all  nations  cry  Oh  \  when 
tclaim,  374. 

ce  of  greatf-r  ufe  in  procuring  good 
lan  genius,  4pi. 

le,  or  what  is  fuppofed  to  have  oc- 
d  the  firft  dialogue,  273,  274. 
the  Bees,  the  firlt  part  yt  the,  quot- 
^»  33'^^  436.  ^poke  againrt,  280, 
J3*.  33^*  defended.  293,  33*-— 
view  the  book  ought  to  he  fecn  in. 
The  treatment  it  has  had  illuf- 
hy  a  fimile,  333.  Vice  is  no  more 
aged  in  it  than_robbing  is  in  the 
r's  Opera,  263. 

,  of  man  not  predestinated,  419. 
lat  the  third  after  tame  confids  in, 20. 
of  the  church  delighted  in  accla- 
is  whilft  they  are  preaching^  269. 
t  to  be  conquered  by  reafon.  118. 
nition  of  fear,  ibid.  The  neceffity 
r   in  the  fociety,    122.      Fear  of 

when  the  ftrongeft,  211.  Fear 
ly  thing  man  brings  into  the  world 
lim  towards  religion,  40S.  The 
ean  axiom  that  fear  made  the  gods 
ed,  ibid,  and  409. 
t  power  of  them  upon  lawyers  and 
ans,  293. 

fibie  (jrovidon  made  by  nature  for 
xtraordinary  number^,  4:^7.  The 
Tifumption  of  them,  43S,  439. 
/  of  our  fpecies.  Whj  they  con- 
what  is  acquired  with  what  is  na- 
478. 

no  man  proof  againft  it,  xS,  316. 
irious  arts  of  it,  20,  21.  The  be- 
g  of  it  in  fociety,  363.  Becomes 
refaced  as  politenefstncreafes,  369. 
ninials,  to  eat  it  is  a  cruel  piece  of 

99,  ICO. 

,0. 

nfants,  424. 

arncd,  wwcre  to  be  met  with,  383. 
the  faults  they  are  generally  ^uil- 
1  Etigland,  1S9,  I92,  19^.  What 
I  at  ipuils  them,  191.  A  fociety  of 
I92. 
palmed  upon  the  world  for  virtues, 

^,    never  lalling   without  difcon- 

I  l>o»h  fides,  337. 

,  pride  of  no  ufe  in  it,  I2<^.     The 

it  had  upon  us.  ibid. 

f  delcribed,  373. 

/,  a  definition  of  it,  IC5.     What 

ty  will  always  depend  up<i0,   106. 

has  made  the  Dutch  frugal,  ito. 

)urfe  9u  fru^alit^,  ibid,  to  xi^.^^ 


The  impoffihiltty  of  forcing  people  to  te 
frugal  without  neceflity,  Z13.  The  fnu 
gahty  of  the  Spartans,  133.  The  influ« 
ence  ef  it  on  trade,  ibid.  When  it  is 
no  virtue,  338,  339. 
Fulvia,  the  reafon  why  no  charadler  it^ 
given  of  her,  273. 

Oame/Urs,  the  reafon  why  they  conceal 
their  gettings  before  the  lofers,  39  to  41. 

Gajfendits  is  the  example  the  author  hat 
followed  in  his  dialogues,  274. 

Genius^  many  things  are  afcribed  to  gettiui 
and  penetration  that  are  owing  to  time 
and  eiperience,  3<f.  Hu  the  leaft  Hurt 
in  making  laws,  493.  • 

Gentlefftan,  a  fine,  drawn,  and  the  pidhire 
approved  of  by  Horatio,  roro  306  to  jii. 
Why  there  are  not  many  fuch,  from  yoS 
to  51S' 

Gefiures  made  from  the  fame  motive  in  in* 
fants  and  orators,  469.      The  abufe  of    » 
them,  470.    To  make  ufe  of  them  more 
natural  than  to  fpeak  without,  ibid. 

Gift,  a  great,  of  a  late  phylkian  examioed 
into,  105  to  164. 

Glory,  the  love  of,  in  men  of  re&lotioo  and 
perieverance,  may,  without  other  "help, 
produce  all  the  accomplifhments  men  can 
be  pofJcfTed  of,  312, 313, 314.  A  trial  to 
know  whether  a  fine  gentleman  a£b  from. 
principles  of  virtue  and  religion,  or  from 
vain  glory,  317,  ji8.  When  only  the 
love  of  glory  can  be  commendable,  324. 
The  eager  purfuit  of  worldly  glory  incoa« 
Client  with  Chnftianity,  iS^. 

Golden  age  not  fit  for  fociety,  ir,  220. 

Governing.  Nothing  requires  greater  know* 
ledge  than  the  art  of  it,  491,  492.  Is 
built  on  the  knowledge  of  human  nature, 

493- 

Government,  the  rife  of  it,  %%%,  What  is 
the  befl  form  of  it,  is  yet  undecided, 
394.  Is  in  bees  the  work  of  natore, 
393*  3S4*  ^^one  can  fubfift  without  laws, 
377.  What  thebeft  forms  of  it  are  fubjeA 
to,  49;. 

Co'vemment,  the,  of  a  large  city.  What 
fort  of  wifdom  it  requires,  493.  Com- 
pared  to  the  knitting  frames,  494.  To 
a  muiical  cluck,  ibid.  Once  put  into 
gcod  order  it  may  go  right,  though  there 
mould  not  be  a  wife  man  in  it,  494. 

Governor,  the  charms  of  the  word  to  mean 
people,  173.  Governors  of  charity  fchools, 
ibid.     The  praifes  given  them,  175. 

Grammar  fchools,  how  to  be  managed,  2lx. 

Gratitude,  man*s,  examined  intb,  as  the 
caufe  of  Divine  worlhip,  411,  413,  414* 

Grumbling.  See  Hive. 

Happine/t  on  earth  like  the  philofopher*s 

ft  one,  388. 
Hardjuipt  are  not  fuch  when  men  ut  ufed 

to  them,  199, 
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mt*t  dM  fifioai«olcsof tban,  aoS*  Bmftt^  aotttiaed  hf  flitae,  4^4.  -'Wk^ 

Ugroei,  their  great  vievi,  ao.    Wk«t  tbef  is  called  vlcioui  in  tbe»,  455. 

dife  in  from  coward  b  carpaieal,  ia6.  H^kmis,  the  acceflity  of  than, .  i€4.    A 

.    Of  aotiqoitj,  chiefly  fiuaed  tor  iabdnipg  caatioa  agiioft  the  incieaCe  of  theoip 

wild  beafts,  4x6.  .  ibid.  165. 

Hmv,  Gnunbliof  Hive,  i.    Their  glorioiii  HwmUU^^  Qiriflian,  no  virtne  iMce  fcarce, 

condtticn,  tbia.  a.  Their  haaverjr,  a.  to  ,  .171. 

4.  Their  murmuriogt,  6.  Jupiter  naket  Humger  ami  luf  the  great  motives  tbit 

them  honeftv  ibid.  Their  cooverficm  and  Air  up  coora^e  10  brotei,  118,  up.  The 

the  dfe^iof  it  opon  trade,  7. to  il.  The  influence  thefe  appetttci  h^vo  upon  onr- 

rooraU  11.  ielves,  lao,  lai. 

IISui(/ff,  the  effedb  of  it  on  trade*  ^  13a,  Hmuhtfm^  Mr.  a  ftvonr  aflwd  him,  511. 

'33f  '34«  '39*    Where  the  ffloit  oif  it  is  Hyp9enfy^   to  deceive  bj  coontrrfettiDff 

to  be  found,  itfj,  166.  397.    Of  fome  divines,  353.    Fuar  tie 

Uwatar^  the  pnuine  figniflcationof  it,  17.  nevergnilty  of  it,  538.    DeteAediatk 

The  fi{pirauve  fenic  M  it,  Si6.    Rubs  of  pretences  to  content  in  poverty,  33^ 

honour,  ibid.  117.    Principles  of  honour,  340.    When  owned,  345. 
how  raifed,  123.  The  ftandard  of  honour, 
I  to.    A  new  ^tndtrd  of  it»  ibid.    The 

Utter  much  eaficr  than  the  firft,  ibid.  -"'•".  not  afleAed  with  pride,  375.    Made 

Honour  oppofite  to  reUgioo,  13a.    The  by  lofs  of  memory,  385. 

great  allowances  of  honour,  ibid.    Why  -"o^rtry.  all  the  extravagancies  of  it  porau 

there  are  ib  many  men  of  real  honour,  ^^^  «"  thefecond  commandment,  459* 

ibid.    The  principles  of  it  extolled,  app,  Of  the  Mexicans,  460. 

tco,  318.    The  fame  condemned,  ibid,  /r^wwrir,  a  neceflary  ingredient  in  tfcc 

SVchimerical  tyrant,  31a.    Is  the  re-  ?i«tw  of  foaety,  55, 179.    Reafomfer 

fult  of  ptidep  but  the  fame  caufe  produces  »»•  >bid.    Pomfliments  the  author  htf  M 

not  always  the  fame  eflfea,  325.  Is  ac  *«"  ^  recommending  ignorance,  181, 

'    quired,  and  therefore  no  paffion  belong.  «8a.    Great  Bntam  warns  it  to  be  hqf- 

fng  to  any  one's  nature,  396.    Is  not  W,  ^03.    Of  the  true  Deity  b  the  csiifc 

compatible  with  the  Chriftian  religion,  ,  of  fuperftition,4p8. 

tao.     In  women  more  difficult  to  be  Imaginary,  rewards  for  felMenial,  14. 

prefbrved  than  in  men,    349.     Is  not  immortality,  the.  of  the  foul  a  doftnne 

founded  upon  any  principle  of  virtue  or  older  than  Chnftianity,   138.    Whj  fa 

relixion,  ibid.      The  fignification  of  the  ,  Ifcncrally  received,  ibid, 

word  whimfical,  ibid.  Indolence  not  to  be  confounded  with  laxi- 

Hc/>r»  a  definition  of  it.  78.    The  abfurdity  _  "^^'''  '^4^^"                                .  _.            . 

of  the  words  certain  hope.  79  indolent  eafy  man,  an,   the  diflFercncc  be- 

jycr^/Zorcfufcs  to  accept  of  liiL  Fable  of  the  ^^'«^<^"   ^^^  »"d  5»"  a'^iv*  ftirrmg  roan 

Bcc5,  1^^.  Is  taxed  with  maintaining  the  »"  '^»«  ^^^^  circumftance s,  338   to  345. 

theory  of  what  he   cannot  prove   to  be  /"'V/.V.  diAers  from  diligence,  148. 

pradicablc.  ibid.      Owns  that   the   dlf-  ^'{/•'"^^,   the   management  ot  them,  38a. 

courfc  ot  Cleomenes  had  made  an  impnu  ^'^X  ^^n   owg^*  to  be  talked  to.  381. 

Con  on  him,  302.     Mirtakes  CIcom.nes  390-     Imagine  every  thing  to  think  and 

and  grows  angry,  y^i,  304     Imerupls  f*^<^^  409.     This  folly  humoured  in  them, 

him,  305.     Finds  fault  again  with  Cleo-  4io.     Their  crying  given  them  to  mote 

mcnes  wrongfully,  and  fcems  ditplejftd,  P'^X'  ^^V     ^c"*  their  anger  by  mftinft, 

310.     Sees  his   ciror,  begs  pardon,  and  473* 

dclircsClcomcntsiogoon,  311.     Tabs  '^««^^»   the  Rev.  Dr.  quoted,  27^.    His  fen- 

upon  him  to  be  the  fine  gcntlc:i:an's  ad-  timcnts  on  charity,  277. 

vocate.  317.     Labours  hard  to  juAify  the  Innocence,  Hate  of.  dcfcnbcd,  220.     Prejtt- 

neceiTity   of  d.ielhng,  318,  319.  322—  dicial  to  fociety.  221. 

Shows  the  intolerable  (onrcqutiiccnccs  of  Injtrts,  would  overrun  the  earth    m    two 

affronts  not  rcfentrd,  322,  y^y   Acce;>ts  V^"^^  *""«^  if  none  were  deftroyed.  439- 

of  tl.c  Fable  of  the  Cers,  3^,1.     \\  hv  he  Inttrcjl  teaches  men  the  ufe  of  their  limbs, 

dinikes  it,   M^.     Having   confiilcrcd   on  :^^^'     Savages   to  love    and   infants  to 

the   origin  of  joatcncfs,  pay^  a  \  fit  to  luck,  neither  of  them  thinking  on  the  de- 

Cleon^cncs  367.     Invites  him  to  dinner,  fi?"  "^  nature,  42a.     All  men  arc  bom 

399.     Cannot   reconcile  the  account   of  with  an  inftin<i>  of  fovercij;nty.  45^.  4;.7- 

lava  .s  with   thi  Eil>le.  401.     Propoks  /wrrrj^'C/;/,  of  (hips,  361,  362.     What  U»rt 

mutual  affc<f^ion  as  a  means  :o  make  nn  n  of  people  are  beft  at  invention,  363.    No 

aflociate,  441.    Allows  of  the  conjecluic  lability  in  the  works  of  human  invention, 

about  the  firil  ftep  towards  fociety,  449.  394- 

Comes  into  the  fentiii.ents  of  Cleomenes,  ^n^^'Ji^l'  Canfe,  an,  how  favages  come  to 

5Z5.    His  charadcr,  270,  271.  fear  it,  408.    The  pcrplcxiiy  it  gives  to 
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men  ignunnt  of  the  true  Deity,  411,  41a. 
The  wildf^ft  parents  would  communicate 
the  fear  of  it  to  their  children,  4x2.  The 
confequence  of  different  opinions  about  it, 

4U»  4M- 
yealoyfy^   a  compound,  78.    No  jealoufy 

without  love,  Ss. 

Jenjuj,  knew  truths  which  the  politeft  na- 
tions were  ignorant  of,  1500  years  after, 
421. 

yuAges^  who  are  fit  to  be,  495. 

Judgment^  found,  what  it  confifls  in,  3S;. 
Women  are  as  capable  of  acquiring  it  as 
men,  ibid.  3S4. 

yufticei  and  Injufice,  What  notions  a  fa- 
vage  of  the  firll  clufs  would  have  of  it, 

y^hcct  the  admininiilration  of  it  imprac- 
ticable without  written  laws,  377. 
ywvenali  quoted  on  fuperftition,  460. 

KnotvlegJ^t  does  not  make  men  religious^ 
165. 166,  170,  193.  Knowledge  beyond 
their  labour  is  prejudicial  to  the  poor, 
179.  i8«.  Neither  knowledge  nor  polite- 
nefs  belong  to  a  man's  nature>  48  d. 

Kno'wing%  apriorij  belongs  to  God  only,  Z^t^. 

Kingi  a>  his  happihefs  compared  to  that  of 
a  peafant,  198, 199. 

Labour^  the  ufefulnefs  of  dividing  and  fub- 
dividing  it,  465. 

JJunprediuSi  quoted,  414. 

Lartj^vageiy  that  of  the  eyes  is  underftood 
by  the  whole  ipecies,  497.  Is  too  figni- 
ficanty  46S.  How  language  might  come 
into  the  world  from  two  favages,  ibid. 
Signs  and  gcltures  would  not  ceafe  after 
the  invention  of  fpeech,  469.  A  conjec- 
ture on  the  ftrength  and  beauty  of  the 
Enelilh  language,  471.  The  rcafon  of  it, 
ibid.  472.  Whether  French  or  Engliih 
be  more  fit  to  perfuade  in,  475.  The 
fame  things  are  nut  beautiful  in  both 
languages  ibid.  The  intention  of  op- 
probrious language,  477.  Is  an  equiva- 
lent fur  fighting,  474. 

Latin^  not  necelTary  to  write  and  fpell  £ng- 
lilh,  1S5.  To  whom  it  is  prejudicial,  1S6. 

Laughter^  conjeiJlures  on  the  rationale  of 
that  adion,  ^71,  372. 

Lawst  lumptuary,  uttlcfs  to  opulent  king- 
donis,  153.  All  laws  point  at  foine  de- 
fe(fl  or  frailty  belonging  to  human  nature, 
455,  456.  The  nccelTity  of  written  laws, 
45  5.  '1  he  Il'raelites  had  laws  before  they 
knew  Mofes,  456.  What  the  wifeft  of 
huuian  laws  uwing  tu,  491.  Laws  in  all 
countries  reflrains  the  ufurpation  of  pa- 
rents, 406.  Laws  of  honour  are  pretended 
to  be  fuperior  toall  other,  318.  Are  cla/h- 
ing  with  the  laws  of  God,  319.  Whether 
there  are  falfe  laws  of  honour,  y6. 

Lnnvgh'crs,  what  they  have  chiefly  to  con- 
fidcr,  454. 


Lawyers,  when  fit  to  be  judges,  495. 

LaztMc/s,  a  definition  of  it,  144.  People 
often  call  others  laxy.  becaufe  they  are 
fo  themfelvcs,  ibid.  A  ftory  of  a  porter 
wrongfully  fufpedled  of  lazinefs,  145, 1^6^ 

Leaping,  cunning  difplayed  in  it,  360. 

Learned  fools,  where  tu  be  met  with,  383. 

Learning,  methods  to  promote  and  increafe 
it,  182  to  187.  How  all  forts  of  it  are 
kept  up,  and  looked  iuto  in  flourifhing 
nations,  508,  509.  How  the  moft  ulfeful 
parts  of  it  may  be  negledled  for  the  moft 
trifling,  510.     An  inftance  of  it,  ibid. 

Letters,  the  invention  of  them,  the  third 
ilep  to  fociety,  453. 

Lies  concerning  the  Invlfible  Caufe,  41   . 

Life  in  creatures.  ITie  analogy  between 
it  and  what  is  performed  by  engines  that 
raife  water  by  the  help  of  fire,  380. 

Lion,  the,  defcribcd,  427.  What  defigned 
for  by  nature  in  Paradifef  428.  Not  made 
to  be  always  in  Farad  ife,  ibid.  The  pro- 
du(fl  of  hot  countries,  430. 

Linen,  the  invention  of  it,  the  refuJt  of  deep 
thought,  97. 

Literature,  mofl  parents  that  are  able,  brinjf 
up  their  fons  to  it,  509. 

Lives,  we  are  to  judge  of  men  from  their 
lives,  and  not  from  their  fentiments,  86. 

Lcoe  to  tbeir  fpecies,  is  not  more  in  mea 
than  in  other  creatures,  391. 

Love  has  two  fignifications,  79.  The  dif- 
ference between  love  and  luft,  80.  No 
jealoufy  without  love,  82.  Whether  the 
end  of  it  is  the  prcfervation  of  the  fpecies» 
413.  Is  little  to  be  depended  upon  among 
the  ill-bred  vulgar,  451. 

Lovers,  Platonic  may  find  out  the  origin 
of  that  pafllon,  81. 

Loudnefs,  a  help  to  language,  470, 471. 

Luc  I  an,  ^65. 

Lucre,  a  cordial  in  a  literal  fenfe,  417. 

Lucretin,  1 24.  The  motive  flie  adlcd  from, 
ibid.  125.  Valued  her  glory  above  her 
virtue,  ibid. 

Luji,  concealed  from  ourfelves  by  educa- 
tion, 151. 

X,;/x<^ry,  the  definition  of  it,  5^.  The  ufe* 
fulnefs  of  it  difcuflrd,  57.  Luxury  pro- 
moted by  the  legiflature,  59.  Maxims  to 
prevent  the  mifchiefs  to  be  feared  froo* 
luxury,  60,  6x.  Arguments  for  luxury, 
63*  <^4>  134*  Every  thing  is  luxury  in 
one  fenl'e,  97,  98.  Inltances  of  luxury  ia 
the  poor,  98,  99. 

Magijlrates,  not  the  lefs  obeyed  for  defpif- 
ing  pomp  and  luxury,  149. 

Males,  more,  than  females  born  of  our  fpe- 
cies, 445. 

Man  naturally  loves  praife  and  hates  con- 
tempt, 14.  The  manner  in  which  fa- 
vage  man  was  broke,  l6.  A  dialogue 
between  a  man  and  a  lion,  io2.  Mannas 
(10  real  value  for  his  fpecic«,  192.   Mao  # 
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fnriblWaal»  tif.  Ii  everftfeed  to 
jOeafe  himfelf,  %%%  Alwmp  tht  firnu  In 
lit«  aamre,  137.  ijf .  Man  m  the  ftate  of 
satiiic,  353(  354*  Eveiy  nan  liket  him- 
felt*  better  than  he  can  like  tnf  other 
J59.  No  man  can  wiih  to  he  entire^ 
ariother,  ibid.  Alwajrt  feeki  after  happi> 
neffl,  338.  Alwap  endeavoon  to  melio- 
rate his  cooditioQp  $90.  Hat  no  fendneft 
far  hit  fpeciei  beyond  other  animals  39>* 
Ha»  a  prerofative  above  moft  animali  in 
point  of  time»  ibid.  Remainf  jroonf 
lopcrr  than  any  other  creature^  397. 
Miy  loTe  hit  fociablenefi,  ibid.  There 
can  be  no  civilised  man  befiire  there  b 
civil  fociety,  ibid.  Man  if  bom  with  a 
defire  after  tovemment,  and  no  capacity 
lbrit»407.  Qaint  every  thing  he  is  con- 
cerned ID,  41 1*  fsi*  I*  >B<>re  ioqotfilivc 
into  the  cauljp  of  evil  than  he  is  into  that 
of  good,  41 1.  b  bom  with  a  defile  of  fu* 
penority,  410.  Hat  been  more  mifchie* 
voiis  to  hit  fpeciet  than  wild  beats  have, 
436.  What  gives  nt  an  infight  into  the 
nature  of  mtn,  453.  It  not  naturally  in- 
clined to  do  at  he  would  be  done  by,  455. 
Whether  he  it  bora  with  an  inclination  to 
ftrfwear  himfelf,  457*  Thinkt  nothing  fo 
much  hit  own  at  what  he  hat  from  na. 
tore,  478.  The  higher  hit  quality  is,  the 
aore  neceffitoot  he  it,  389.  Why  he  can 
five  more  ample  demonftrations  of  hit 
love  than  other  creaturet,  481.  Could 
not  have  eiifted  without  a  miracle,  4S5. 
Maakhid  divided  into  two  clalfes,  14-  Can- 
not   endure  truths  that  ;ire  moititying, 

138- 
Jfannerst  the  comedy  of  manners,  37!  The 

dudrine  of  g<KKl  maiinen  has  many  lef- 

fon<  againft  the  outward  appearance  of 

pride,  but  none  agamft  the  palfion  itfelf, 

3o5.    What  good  manners  confut  in,  336. 

Their  beginning   m   fociety.  363,  364. 

HiVc  nothing  to  do  with  virtue  or  reii« 

gion,  ibid.     See  Breeding. 

Marihorou^ki  the  Duke  of,  oppofite  opi- 
nions concerning  him,  505,  306.  Was 
an  extraordinary  genius,  ibid.  A  Latin 
epitaph  upon  him  506.  The  fame  in 
Enghfli.  507. 

Jdlnfters  of  thaiity  fchoob,  166,  The  num- 
ber of  thot'c  that  wiih  to  be  mailers  and 
miltreflVs  ot  ihcm,  181. 

Jdatbematics^  of  no  ufc  in  the  curative  part 
o!  phyfic,  .^75. 

Maxims  to  render  people  good  and  vir- 
tuous, i€<J,  ij*jj  1 08,  139.  Oiher>  to 
aggrandize  a  nation,  107.  To  make  the 
poor  lerviteable,  113,  114,165  to  203. 
To  outfell  our  neighbour,  191.  The 
maiiims  advanced  not  injurious  to  the 
poor.  198.  199. 

iUr/zrory,  the  total  lofs  of  it  makes  an  idlot» 

3«5- 
2Ut/tj  of  very  good  fenfc  may  be  \pM>t9A\  qC 


ttenr  cwb  nwttii^  9^4*    'B 
pwtialjndgetdf  rhemihifH,33l.  Atthal 
that«ieadltMigfatt»b9gn9L45i.  ' 
MSmcinnf/.  s  Adrr  of  fewo  Ait  bin  ^A 
advancage  of  their  intellimet^  •5. 

Miitmtt  quoted,  ft»S. 

Mhgkf.  tiyprime  j»  fncfc  ogcer  Me^ 
to  oor  oiiftitBtnB,  4§y»  Hm  nUpituMr 
tietof  knowing  mpra  than  any  otherai^ 

498.  The  tatagemt  fliayed  ifamt  Ubi 

499.  Needa  aoi  to  be  •  conlmMMIi 
fctcfimui,   500b     What   rapfccWei  It 
ought  to  be  0^  ibid.  50^.    Mae  mi  " 
lert  noc  onen  wone  uyw  nut 
nitti,  505 

MiFweiei,  whtt  Aey  uCt  407*  Onr«ii|ii 
inexplicable  withoat  them,  484,415,411^ 

490- 

M/frcfi,  a,  the  diAcnltj  of  pictiag  wfak 
her  while  vpe  love,  8a. 

Mfkif  noc  more  wicked  than  the  km 
MMndlr,  301,  3CM.  In  them  pride  it  oftea 
the  canie  of  cmelty,  3 ci. 

MMy,  whence  derived,  ^7.  Ru  thm 
dilurent  acceptatiomi  3a  Thedifireice 
betvreen  men  and  women  at  to  modetyi 
51,34.  Thecanfeofit,33.  Tliegieit 
ofe  of  it  to  the  civil  fociety,  ta 

AfMwy,  the  chief  ufe  of  it,  113, 114.  Too 
much  of  it  may  nndo  a  nation,  ibid,  h 
of  no  intrinBc  worth,  189.  The  money 
in  different  ways  given  to  the  poor,  itt 
fpent,  soo,  201.  Money  it  the  root  of 
all  evil,  51a.  The  neceffity  of  it,  in  a 
large  nation,  ibid.  5x4. 

Monevj  will  always  be  the  ftandard  of 
worth  upon  earth,  ibid.  The  inventioa 
of  it  adapted  to  human  nature  beyond  all 
others,  5x6.  Nothing,  is  fo  univerfilly 
charming  as  it,  ibid.  Works  mecbani. 
caily  on  the  fpirits,  517. 

Money  to  Seroants.  A  iburt  debate  aboot 
it,  308,  309. 

M'^ntaign^  a  faying  of  hit,  354. 

Moral,  the,  of  the  Grumbling  Hive,  II. 

Murals  not  always  the  fame,  209. 

M'jruij/iSf  their  artifices  to  civilize  man* 
kind,  13,  14. 

Morality  broached  for  the  eafe  of  govenw 
mcnt,  14. 

AJorm  cenfured,  414. 

Mo/es  vindicated,  402,  417,  41S,  483,  4S9, 
490. 

Mothers  have  but  little  love  for  their 
children  when  they  are  bom,  35.  Mo> 
th'Ts  and  fi.lers  in  the  eaft  n^arried  their 
ions  and  brothen,  209. 

Motives.  The  fame  may  produce  different 
etVecls,  338.  To  ftndy  and  acquire 
learning,  5-38,  509,  5Xo»  They  are  what 
adliuns  ought  to  be  judged  by  only,  syi* 

Mujicbou/es  at  Amfterdam  defcribcd,  29, 3(X 

NoliQnt  may  be  rmDcd  by  too  much  me« 
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14.  The  great  art  to  make  na- 
lappy,  XT 5.  What  the  wealth  of 
sconfifts  ini  116,  189.  Why  all 
s  cry  Oh  !  when  thejr  exclaim,  374. 
ge  flouriO^ing  nations,  no  forts  of 
ig  will  be  neglected,  5x1,  511. 

Many  things  are  called  fo,  that 
c  produ^  of  art,  367.    How  we 
onitate  the  countenance  of  a  natu- 
d,  376.     Why  it  is  dlfpleatine  to 
what  is  natural  difttnguilhed  xrom 
is  acquired,  478,  479. 
not  to  be  followed  by  great  maf- 
1  painting,  282.     Qreat  difference 
en  the  works  of  art,  and  thofe  of 
'>    3P3*  3P4-     Nature  makes  no 
or  efl*ays,  394.     What  (he  has  con- 
ed to  all  the  wor|u  of  art,  395* 
>rces  feveral  things  upon  us  mecha- 
y,  373.     Her  great  wifdom  in  giv- 
-ide  to  man,  386.    All  creatures  a,re 
her  perpetual  tutelage,  421.     And 
:heir  appetites  ot  her  as  well  as  their 
ibid.  422.  Nature  feems  to  have  been 
folicitous  for  the  de(tru<flion,  than 
18  been  for  the  prefervation  of  indi- 
Is,  440.    Has  made  an  extraordina- 
aviiion  in  filh  to  preierve  their  fpe- 
^39.     Her  impartiality,  440.     The 
Inefs  of  expofing  the  deformity  of 
ight  nature,  47A.     She  has  ehargec^ 
individual   with    the  care  of  it- 

5". 

,  human,  is  always  the  fame,  3^9. 
:omplaints  that  are  made  againll  it 
kewife  the  fame  every  where,  455. 
ufefninefs  of  it  is  vifible  in  the  dia- 

'.  4S6»  449- 

tiofi.  The  blefiings  and  calamities 

e  fociety  on  account  of  it,  ^31. 

trjV/  of  life.     The  multiplicity    of 

.  57.   58.  178- 

foi.    An  objedlion  ftated  concem- 

lis  defcendants,  ibid.  401. 

cnade  to  a  man's  honour  is  never 

Ling  to  him,  37a     Of  fervantSy  why 

"wng.  37'- 

ford  anus  Bruno  of,  died  for  atheifm, 


What   is  requilite  to  make  them 
il  in  fociety,  45*.  4.^3. 
ice^  human,  owing  to  parents,  4<^3* 
ons  againft  the  necelHty  of  pride  an- 
ed,    66,  6 J,     An   objection  to   the 
ner  of  managing  the  dialognes,  274. 
fs  to  happinefs  we  meet  with,  219* 
extravagantly    commended,    284, 

6lc.  Compared  to  bear  gardens,  30I. 

Beggars,  injurioufly  cenfured,  263. 
s/.     The  abfurdity  of  them  in  facred 
(cr$,  338.     How  people  of  the  fame 
dom  differ  in  opinion   about  their 
ftf  505* 


Origin,  of  moral  virtue.  13.    Of  courage 

and  honour,  1 17.    Or  polltenefs.  35  s  to 

364.     Of  fociety,    404,  4*^5    4>5'     ^^ 

401   things,    4«5,    4^6.    The  moft  pro- 

bable  accbant  of  our  origin,  488. 

Ormamentf  befpeak  the  value  we  have  for 
the  thing  adorned,  479.  ^^'^  makea 
men  unwilling  to  have  them  feen  Cepa- 
rately,  ibid. 

Ofiraq/m,  78.     A  definition  of  it,  ibid. 

Pdun  limited  in  this  life,  4^7. 
Painters  blamed  for  being  too  natural,  283* 
Paintmg"  A  difcourfe  concerning  it,  and 
the  judges  of  it,  ao6  to  108.  How  the 
people  of  the  grand  gout  judge  of  it,  %Zl* 
PflrmbU^  a,  X4I  to  143- 
Pmradife.   The  ftate  of  it  miraculous,  4^8, 

484,  485. 
Pqrenti.     The  unreafonable^efs  of  them, 
406,  4II      Compared  to  inanimate  uten- 
/Us,  4I3,  4Z4. ,  Why  10  he  honoured,  46*. 
The  benedt  we  receive  from  them,  ibid.j 
Pattiality  is  a  general  frailty,  506. 
Faffion,  What  it  is  to  play  that  of  pride  a- 
gainft  itfelf,  315,  350.    How  to  account 
for  the  paiTiuns,  $^6* 
Perfonages  introduced  in  dialogues.     The 
danger  there  is  in  imitating  the  ancieott 
,in  the  choice  of  them,  A64.    Caution  of 
the    moderns   concerning     them,    ibid* 
When  they  are  difplea^g,  ibid.    It  if 
belt  to  know  fomething  of  t)iem  before 
hand,  %66. 
Pbiialetbesn  an  invincible  champion,  %6S' 
Phyficiafi,  a  late,  his  fhara^er,  16%.  The 
motives  of  his  laft  will,  1^3.     The  focialy 
^9^.     Fhyficians  are  ignorant  of  the  con- 
Itituent  parts  of  things,  375. 
Phx/ut  mathematics  of  no  ufe  in  it,  375. 
Pity.    A  difcourfe  concerning  it.  157.     No 
virtue,  and  why,  1X>     Nobody  without, 
157.      A  definition  of   it,    155.     Tlie 
force  of  pity,  ibid.     Pity  more  confpicu- 
ous  than  any  pretended  virtue,  I37. 
Places  of  honour  and  truft.    What  perfont 

they  ought  to  be  filled  with,  495. 
Plagues,  The  fatality  of  them,  434. 
Plato.    His  great  capacity  in  writing  dia« 

logues,  A65. 
Pleas^  deceitful,  of  great  men,  92,  93.  94. 

And  exeui'es  of  worxdiy  men,  270,  27X. 
PUqfures^  real,  S3.     Pleafurcs  of  the  voiap. 
tuuus,  ibid.  $4.  Of  the  Stoicks,  85.     The 
more  men  diti'er  in  condition,  the  lefs  they 
can  judge  of  each  other's  pleafures,  198, 
PoUten^s  demands  hypocrify,  3*.  323.    £x- 
pofcd,  2>y^y  333.  and  ayo.      The  ufe  of 
It*  351*  35^*     '^he  lecdsofit  lodged  io 
felf-love  and  feif-liking,  355.     How  it  it 
produced  from   pride,  359.     A  philofo* 
phical  reafon  for  it,  ibid. 
Polite,  a,  preacher.  What  he  is    o  aToi(t 
»66,  267. 
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f9ltiiet.  The  fbundatimi  of  tbem,  i6. 
Whtt  ii  owing  to  04d  politics,  is  charged 
to  luxury,  Co, 

Ft'itii'utHs  pUy  our  paffions  sgainft  one 
:.n;>ther  il,  l»j.  The  chief  buiiiiefs  of 
a  politician,  493. 

JP9''jgimy^  nut  unnatural,  S09. 

^•^r.  the,  would  never  uork  if  they  did 
UMi  want,  X 13.  The  pleniy  of  provifions 
iic;  end*>  on  the  cheapncfs  of  their  Itbuur, 
114,  17S.  Qualiilcation^rcquiri.d  in  the 
lab)uring  pour,  ibid.  170.  What  ihry 
ought  nut  to  grumble  at,  1S6.  Off  at 
nun)ben  of  p'jor  are  wanting;,  2^i.  The 
mifchicfs  arifing  from  their  not  being 
well  managed,  iSS.  Not  to  be  fufftr- 
(d  to  ilay  ti(  m  church  on  Sundays,  193. 
'J'he  peity  rtvcrcnce  that  is  puid  to  ths 
pour,  injurious,  ii;5.  Which  lurt  of  them 
urc  mott  ufeful  tu  others,  and  happy  in 
thcmfrlves,  and  which  are  the  rcvcrfn, 
515.  Thcconrcqurnrcs  of  forcinjj  edu- 
laiion  up(:n  their  ihildicn,  ibid.  516. 

P- pes-  What  is  chicfiy  minded  in  the 
rhoire  of  them,  »,7. 

Tunrfr^  volui;tarj,  biingi  nobody  into 
cuntrmpt,  89.  An  inftance  of  that 
liuth,9:'.  Very  f»aire,  341.  The  only 
raan  m  antiquity  that  can  be  faid  to  have 
embraced  it,  ibid.  The  greateft  hard- 
lUiji  in  poverty,  343. 

Tiaij'e^  is  the  fcwuril  all  heroes  have  in 
virw.  ao. 

Ftii/i'inntion^    an    ur.cxplic:ible   myftery, 

tnjttmtHt  Wiip.t  men  are  moft  like  to 
M'l  It,  jll. 

ritletiic.^y  talle,  of  great  men  concerning 
I'lej'.'ue,  9-^. 

t'lid.  .  5.  \Vli,;t  animals  fl:o\v  the  moft  of 
ir.  15.  Thv  pr.tlc  of  mtn  «it  irr.l.',  3S. 
-\  <Kii:i:!itMi  ct  i)riJ.'\  <.6.  1  he  apolo^its 
ot"  i«rv;iuJ  iron,  iinl  the  fallitir«.  of  tbe(n 
«1  tel*>i(l,  »U  !.  (.7  Various  r)mjtom5 
i.r  |;..ilc,  3-,  71.  How  it  is  tncouiajied 
Hi  mil.lary  im  n,  129.  The  hcneht  we 
rcicivi:'  Ii'j.tj  ill"  jiidt  of  grt:».t  men,  130. 
Tlx  power  oiMri'.ii  ,  y^:^.  yi^.  No  ^-re- 
ttpto  a;-, ;  n.t  il  iii  a  itf.ned  eilucaticn, 
yzCi,  ln«.iiu'.c"j  III  proj)(.)rlion  with  the 
Icnteut  1  .:ir.f',  11  -.  V\  i1.11  is  nirant  by 
j*U)iiij;  tb^  j):iT:».n  ot"  prde  ajriii-'il  ilftir, 
iiiul.  I*  abl-  :(»  blitid  ili'_*  »iT-..lcrltanding 
in  iiK  n  of  iti-.lV,  . !,•(!.  310.  In  the  caule 
if  l.u:.our,  3;j.  Prulc  is  irolt  cnjtiycd 
i"iit:j  it  IS  Will  ltd,  3,1.  Why  more 
|:i<  liomlnai.t  'n  u»:T>e  tban  m  i^thers,  347. 
Uhc'ther  uon  ••n  l.,ivc  a  j^re^ttr  ihare  of 
it  ili:tn  men,  34S.  Why  Hioie  cncoumjj- 
id  in  uon:rn,  ib'd.  1  ho  natuial  and 
a;ill;i  ial  lymptciijs  «)f  it,  ;;5o,  351.  Wl;y 
tl.c  ariiiivials  are  more  « xculal.le,  351. 
In  \^l»r.m  the  iJitHlon  is  moft  iruubieromc, 
iV:d.     To  \\I.ym  il  i!>  iLolt  cai'y  to  ftiflc 


it,  ibid.  In  whtt  crettnrea  it  is  aol 
confpicQutis.  ^^y  The  difguifes  of  it,  357. 
Who  will  let'n  to  conceal  it  foooeft, 
3<i.    Is  oar  moft  dangerous  enenyr,  474- 

PrirulpU*  A  man  of  honour,  and  one  tfatt 
has  none,  nay  w&.  from  the  fame  prioci. 
plr,  324.  Reafons  why  the  pria^ipui 
felf-i'lteem  i«  tu  be  reckoned  among  tlie 
paffiuns,  ibid.  3:5.  Honour  not  built 
upon  any  principle  either  of  religion  ot 
virtue,  349.  Principles  mod  men  ad 
fiom,  511,  512. 

FrodiguUtYt  54.  The  ufc  of  it  to  the  fi)-" 
ciety,  ibid.  152. 

Propoftil^  a,  Ola  re%'erend  divine  fnr  an  ho- 
man  (acrifice  to  complete  the  fulemnity 
of  a  birth  day,  277. 

PiQV'denre  laved  our  fpecies  from  beiDg 
deftroyed  by  wild  beafts,  431,  433.  A 
definition  Of  it,  431,  The  railing  ol 
cities  and  nations  the  work  of  Pvuvi- 
dencc,  492. 

Provifions,  how  to  procure  plenty  of  thcoi, 
ti4,  115,  178. 

Prudence    458. 

jPi/Wir^iWr  has  left  the  nation,  2C1.  The 
fymptoms  of  the  want  of  it,  ibid-  2^2, 
An  exhortation  to  retrieve  it,  2=3. 

Putciritm^  the,  Hunejlum  of  the  ancicnu^ 
a  chimera,  21c. 

Punchy  the  fuciety  compared  to  a  bowl  of 
punch,  ^S. 

Ptaftfts.  i-'ire  and  water  are  made  fof 
man\  that  are  very  different  from  one  ao- 
othcr,  435. 

^ua!ifii(;tii>^s.  The  moil  viluable  inthcbe- 

f;iiiiin;g  01  lot  let y  would  be  ftrcnglb,agJ» 
ity,  ;i.i;d  courage,  4;. -t. 

S^taiitH-s^  the  ikattfui.  of  women  more  be- 
niticial  tu  trai.e  tl.an  their  \irlucs,  ly,* 
The  good  (ji>alities  of  man  do  not  make 
him  foiir^ble,  21S.  Which  are  the  bcit 
tor  tiic  tbciot),  2x7. 

^uirrels.  h'.w  to  pri  vert  them,  318.  The 
Cdu'icof  them  on  acv'.nii.t  of  religion,  4l5' 
Or  afioned  by  the  word  predeltination, 
429.  A  qua:rcl  between  two  learned 
divine«,   z,iz. 

^;t/iioK,  which  has  done  the  moft  mil- 
chief,  205. 

^ixott  Don.  the  laft  man  of  ancient  ho* 
nour  upon  record,  1 1  7. 

Reading  and  ivriting,  why  hurtful  to  the 
jH>or,  iSc.  Never  to  be  taught  fpr  do 
thin^,  1S6.  Not  neceftary  to  make  good 
Chnftians,  193. 

^tf<i//>^  of  pleaturcs  difcufltd,  85,  %6. 

Keai'oft^  a,  why  tew  people  underftand 
thtmfelvcs,  i  2.  Why  our  nelghtxiurs 
outdo  us  at  foreign  ffarkcts  196*  197* 

Rettjon  i«  acqujrr.d,  y^d.  The  art  of  rea- 
lyning  not  brought  to  peift^lion  in  many 
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4)7*  The  ilrefs  men  lajr  upon  their 
1  i«  hartful  to  faith,  487,  t6g. 
uioHf  the,  of  lefs  oaoment  to  trade 
booped  petticoats,  218. 
I  not  the  caufe  of  virtue,  17.  .Of 
eathens  abfurd,  40.     Where  there 
lead  of  it,  16$,  193.     Things  pafs 
li^ion  that  are  fureifffv  to  it,  175. 
Chriftian,  the  only  (olid  principle, 
^88.     Came  into  the  world  by  mi- 
407.     What  v^as  not  revealed  is 
ortby  to  be  called  religion,  408.-^ 
irft  propenfity  towards  religion^  not 
gratitude  in  favages,  411. 
/  £»o/^<r/ examined,  87,  88. 

Monfieur,  accounts  mechanically 
e  failing  and  working  of  (hips,  361. 
whether  better  fliown  by  ftlence 
making  a  noife,  371.  . 
r,  what  ft  (bows  in  our  nature,  458. 
rr,  the  ingredients  of  it,  405.  II- 
ted  from  the  decalogue,  4(^1.  The 
It  of  it  to  procure  obedience,  461. 
the  contempt  of  tlieai  very  fcarce, 
Lavidineft  no  fign  of  it,  ibid. 
',  the  Lord  Shaft(bury*6  opinion  eon- 
jg  it,  ayd. 

he,  which  parents  claim'  to  their 
■en  is  unreafonable,  405,  413,  414. 
<td  wro^g,  the  notions  of  it  are  ac 

Ij  418.  419.  4ao. 
not  made  for  want  of  reading  and 
*g*  1^9*  ^c  oftener  very  cun. 
ihan  ignorant,  I7«. 
Catholics  are  not  fabje^  to  be  re. 
ipon,  but  in  the  domiaions  of  his 
!fs,  329. 

lew,  h  obliged  to  old  Rome,  903. 
',  the  court  of  the  greateft  academy 
fined  politics,  ip;.  Has  little  re- 
for  religion  or  piety,  ibid, 
to  know  what  is  natural  from  what 
uired,  478. 
/ants  knowledge,  203. 

,  the,  the  ufefulnefs  of  it  in  worldly 

I,  4^4. 

'  of  the  firft  clafs  are  not  to  be  made 
>le  when  grown  up,  ?>$$-  ^^  would 
-e  many  years  to  make  a  polite  na- 
from  favnges,  ibid.  The  dei'cend- 
of  civilized  men  may  degenerate 
ravages,  401,  450.  There  are  fa- 
in many  parts  of  the  world,  403. 
;es  do  all  the  fame  things,  4*5  -^ 
'  of  the  firft  clafs  could  have^no 
age,  466.  nor  imagine  they  want- 
,  ibid.  Are  incapable  of  learning 
'hen  full  grown,  ibid. 

a,  of  the   firft  clafs  of  wildnefs 

I   take  every  thing  to  be  is  own, 

Be  incapable  of  governing  his  off. 

;,  405.     Would  create  reverence  in 

ild,  404.     Would  want  condu(5t. 

Could  odI/  worOup  aa  invy^Ic 


taufc  ottt  of  fear,  40S.  Gould  have  no 
notions  of  right  or  wrong,  418.  Propa- 
gates his  fpecies  by  ioftin<ll,  42«*  Con- 
tributes nothing  to  the  exigence  of  his 
children  as  a  voluntary  agent,  4t|.  Tho 
children  of  his  bringijig  up  would  be  all 
fit  for  fociety,  436. 

Scarlet  or  crimfon  cloth,  the  buftle  to  be 
made  in  the  world  to  procure  it,  aaS,  la^ 

Scheme^  the,  of  deformity,  the  fy ftcm  of  the 
Fable  of  the  Bees,  £0  called  by  Horatio, 
a7f,  a8i. 

Scheme f  the,  or  plan  of  the  globe,  requires 
th^'deftrudlion  as  well  as  Moeratioa  of 
animaU,  436.  Mu]^ual  anedlion  to  our 
fpecies  would  have  been  deftrudiive  to  it, 

443. 

Scoldingi  and  calling  names,  befpeaks  fome 
degree  of  politenefs,  473.  The  practice 
of  it  could  not  have  been  introduced 
without  felf-denial  at  firft,  174. 

Seci^  the,  bleffings  and  calamities  we  receive 
from  it,  130  ro  835. 

iarcb,  a,  into  the  nature  of  (bcieff,  105, 
to  238. 

Security  of  the  nation*    What  a  great  part 

of  it  confills  in,  503. 
■SelfMhing  different  from  felf-IovSt  353« 
Given  by  nature  for  felf-preler^'ation,  ib. 
The  effe<fl  it  has  upon  creatures,  ibid, 
and  356.  .  Is  the  caufe  of  pride,  354. 
What  creatures  do  not  Ihow  it,  ibid. 
What  benefit  creatures  receive  from  felf- 
liking,  355.  Is  the  caufeof  many  evils, 
ibid.  Encomiums  upon  it,  357.  Suicide 
impra^icable  while  felf-liking  laAs,  ibid. 

Selfi/hne/sy  the,  of  human  nature,  vidble  in 
the  ten  commandments,  45 5^  456. 

Sel/'love^  the  caufe  of  fuicidc,  257.  Hates 
to  fee  what  is  acquired  feparated  from 
what  is  natural,  47  S.  479. 

Self-denial^  a  glorious  inftancc  of  it,  90* 

Seneca t  h'li/anu/utm  bonum^  86. 

Servant t,  the  (carcity  of  them  occafiooed 
by  charity  fchools,  and  the  miichief  it 
produces,  189, 190, 191.  Their  encroach* 
mentson  malters,  192, 196. 
erv/ceSf  reciprocal,  are  what  fociety  con- 
fifts  in,  5  [3.  Are  impradlicable  without 
money,  514. 

Shaftjbury^  Lord,  his  fyltem  contrary  to  the 
author's,  205.  Refuted  by  his  own  cha- 
ndler, 21 0.  '  Remarks  upon  him  for  jeft- 
>ng  with  revealed  religion,  292,  519. 
For  holding  joke  and  banter  to  be  the 
bed  and  hireft  touchftone  to  try  the 
worth  of  things  by,  296.  For  pretending 
to  try  the  fcriptures  by  that  ted,  ibid. 
Was  the  firft  who  held  that  virtue  re- 
quired no  felf-denial,  337.  Encomiums 
on  him,  296,  5I9. 

Shame^  a  definiuon  of  it,  27.  What  makes 
us  afliamcd  of  the  faults  of  others  28. 
The  fymptoms  of  it,  29.     The  ufefuUiefs 
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icaI  piAIan  ia  oot  nilurc,  318.  The 
'  ftfugjle  btiwetn  ihe  f«t  of  it  •ni 
thai  of  <Uaib.  it  the  ciub  of  ihe  srut 
ctmctra  of  men  u[  hooour,  in  the  iSut  af 
durllinr.  jij,  ,}iS.  Tlic  fkinc  ftir  of 
Onmr  itnt  aay  pniduce  Ihc  oiaft  wor- 
tUj  aiflioiH.miybi  th*  cwiW  of  tbt  aoll 
beinuui  crimri.  14$. 
tta«u,  itie  fcnfe  oj,  the  ufr  rhit  i»  ni»Hf  of 
1)  in  the  (duMlion  of  (hilrircn.  J 1 5.  It 
Dot  ta  he  tugiBTnTeil  wilbuul  incrcifiiij 
priilr,  ibiJ- 


r  th« 


J*t.  Wlro  hu  glim  ihr  ni/iiw.iif  ol 
woiking  (Oil  Itecrt'rg  ihem,  ^6*.  %t3- 

Kmitr,  i.  Xa  illuRrilc  the  ircitmeiX  U»I 
)ut  been  gxcn  to  Ihc  FibU  Dl  Ibc  Beei, 
J33.  31i' 

^*i>j  dwVrihtii.  J7V 

S^KntKdj^^urrf.thFlignilicinc]'  of  them, 
4ea.  4A7  Cunfirru  werJi.  4^9.  VfatH 
nal  be  lift  orf  iilict  [he  inTentiini  of 
ftxrch.ibid.  Add>^d  TO  wnrJ<  Iff  rauK 
pcrfukJIng  than  f|Krch  aJimr.  ibid. 

Satiitile,  min  nol  To  from  hi>  good  ijUilititt, 
>■].  to  ir«.  Wbu  it  u  tlwi  nakei  tu 
fociablc  ibid 


lithe 


oufc  of  it.  3&7,  391.  KmmcoDi  opinions 
■bout  it,  jfS.  jt;.  Rrafom  conmumlr 
given  hi  mtn'i  focidileneri,  ibid.  Gnu 
p»ti    of  mtii'i  fociibltnefi   It  loft  if  re- 

Slcrttd  in  hii  jroulb.  390.  Wb«t  it  con- 
Hi  Ifl,  391, 393.  ,tj)4.  IV  principle  of 
it  it  the  wurfc  of  Pnxndmcr,  jg].  Mu- 
tual [iimnierce  ii  to  min'ii  rociablencb 
wha<  f<;riD«nt«tton  a  tu  the  vinuStr  of 
wine.  395-  SociabUnrft  in  a  great  me*- 
fiiip  nwiiig  In  pinoti.  ^6^. 

Siru' Sj-llm,  the  manner  of  it  in  jodRinf 
01  Jtiice-.niinift*ts  and  politicians.  rS7. 
Of  itae  pietjr  of  prinreik,  iSS.  Uftorcign 
W*t>,  i'lii.  tif-     III  liiilirjr.  ibid. 

itriat  •oirme,  BKOrdinp  id  the  fyAem  of 
Lord  Shafrtbuiy,  difcovETcd  ia  a  poor  no- 
nan,  who  bmd>  brr  Ton  appr'.ntire  to  a 
ehimnci-fweeper,  181).  On  lawfrn  aod 
fhftteitia,  191.  On  cltr|ryiDi.'n.  ibid.  Is 
ef  liitte  ufe  unlefs  ilie  ptwi  and  ineanei 
itiri  of  ueoiilc  can  tfc  poircflpd  of  it,  ibid. 

Ste'il  i» 


The  ilffcils  of  it  Omnid  be  mended  by 
•be  Icgiaatorc.  iol.  The  nxiore  of  fo. 
riet]F,  1K7JIOS.  Mui'i  lore  foe  Ibcietr, 
'  "  "  1)7.    Cautions  ' 


Ecoltiei  that  wooU  hindrr  fa*  ^ 
It.  4^  42$.    The  ttrft  ftep  totimtilt  1 
would   be   ibcir  cammon   danger  btm  I 
wild  bealb.  ibid.     The  ttxmti  Sep  liwf  1 
would  bt  in.  woaU  be  the  danger  fiva 
cue  anuthrr.  iji.    Tba   third  Hid  lit 
would  be  tb<  ioveniion   of  letten.  4^ 
Ci»il  hiclftf  is  built  upon  fh(         "    ■' 
our  wants,  JIJ'     Temporal  h 
iB  all  lalgc  UKieue<.a>  well  <o 
ed  wirhuut  fiK«[b.  >■  witbuitt  nMotf.  ;i4, 
S»Uifri,   their   pafllitT   linerr,    ttf.    Tk 
ulage  IhfT  rrtervr.ibid.  ijo.  TWallVt' 
tiun  It  makes  oa  tbem  wbrn  tkef  ttm 
fillers,  174. 

iitl,  the,  cumpatcil  lo  in  MrUleA,  irj. 
We  know  Uttle  or  11  that  is  iM  irmU 
to  lU.  iU. 

SparUiHi,  tbrir frugalilT.  <49. 

Sfitiri,  lh«  ftrength  uf  out  fpecie) 

117.  The  l«Te  to  our  fpeciti  in  filk  pr- 
lence,  113,117.  The  high  opuuun  m 
h**e  of  It  hurllni,  16a. 

Sfrrtk.  Ihougha  (bMa^«rillic  of  ou  fprcki 
mull  In  taught.  J97.  IsintiobeltiBiid 
by  pruple  csme  lo  maiuntj,  if  tvtl  thrs 
they  never  bad  beard  any.  ibid,  *ii- 
Want  of  it  eaGly  fu|^litd  bj  ipa 
amonr  (wo  favaxn  af  tb(  btH  dais.4i> 
Wbriher  invented  10  make  ouriliai:glii< 
known  la  one  anotber.  J91.  Tbc  aii 
dclign  of  it  urar  to  parluadr,  ibid.  L«*> 
ncft  of  (ptech  a  piece  of  good  muuirrw 
471,     llwelfeAithas,  47a. 

Statr/mnn,  >  coDfuoiniate,  what  be  onfbl 

to  be.  500.    The  fcitiit;  of  thufe  nit 

deferve  ihe  name,  ibid. 
Slittr,  Sit  RJcbud,  his  elegant  flalterinif 

hiifpeciei.  19. 
Stoiti,  their  pleaTjre],  85.  Their  uiogutct 

and  hjpocniV.  ibid. 
Stadj,  baid,  wbclbei  men  fubraii  1 


S'J- 


untry 


11  then 


OBl7,4M. 


inlf,  never    comniitlcd  bat   I 

loniithing  worfe  Ibm  death,  tx, 

Sim.  the,  nol  made  toi  this  globeot 

Sunday,  the  matt  ufeful  da;  in  Ii 

What  if  is  let  span  for,  ibid. 
Suptrlor-fy  of  anderftanding  in  n 

molt  vifibiT   ulelul,  477.     Wten  difii- 
vartBEeous,  4  78. 
SaprrJIicioa,  the  ohjci^s   of  it,  4;;,  4(0. 
What  fort  of  people  are  moll  iidia|E[ 
offaitiDgi»toit,437. 
SMfpfithui  men  may  blafphemt,  4(7. 
Sympfimi  of  piide,  oatutal  and  aitmciil. 
be  ufed  in  judging  of  ntBo'i  fiineis  Cot  f».         jjo. 
titty    ,187  10  .-ji    l^  lit  hnman  intention,     Sy/ftm,  the,  tbn  virtue  requiies  no  ftltif- 
39i      Mm  is  made  for  It  as  gripes  are       'nisi  iidangeiuui,  317.    'ITie  teafon,  ilwl- 
foe  wint^  ibid.     What  man's  litnefi  in  it 

tonRfts  in,  395.     Mi^ht  urife  from  pri-     TVirrr, diawn &eBi  ut iioBi  dibreal i<iil<9' 
Tile  /UDilic)  of  [aTigct,  39t,  ifi\.  Uil.        yji^ 


\ 


r  N  D  E  x. 


5i3 


^tempirimci,  perfonal,  makes  no  nilen 
Oighccd  that  have  real  power,  93, 94. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  animadverted  apon, 
398.    A  long  quotation  from  him,  ibid* 

399* 
Tcnms  play,  fpoke  of  to  illnftrate  what 

chance  is,  448, 449. 
neftj  and  r§h6eries,  the  caufea.  of  them  in 

great  cities,  167,  168,  169. 
Tbeology,  the  molt  neceflfary  facultjf  184. 
Thinkuig,  where  performed,  377.    What 

it  coniifts  in,  378,  380.  Immence  differ* 

ence  of  the  faculty  01  it,  381.    Acquired 

by  time  and  pra&icei  396. 
Thought  operate*  upon  the  body,  377. 


requires  felf-denial,  337.  Falfe  pretertLct 
to  virtue,  338, 339,  344.  No  virtue  mas^ 
often  counterfeited  than  charity,  J45; 
346.  Virtue  is  not  the  principle  fimia 
which  men  attain  to  great  accompUflU 
ments,  508,  511,  511.  Is  the  moft  v». 
luable  treafure,  513.  Yet  feldom  hearti- 
ly embraced  without  reward,  ibid.  N* 
virtue  more  fcarce  than  Chriftiaa  hamilU 
ty.ayi. 
Virtmoui,  when  the  ejrfthets  is  improper, 
337.  Actions  are  called  virtuous,  titet 
are  manifeftly  the  refult  of  finulties^  33^ 
There  are  virtuous  men ;  but  not  lb 
ny  as  is  imagined,  504. 


Time^  great  •difficulty  in  the  divifion  of  it,  FWiUipuhUu  Idol  of  the  Mexicans,  4^ 

464.  The  Sabbath  a  confiderable  half  in  Umty,  the,  of  a  God,  a  myftery  taught  bf 

it,  ibid.  Mofes.  416. 

Traders,  none  ftriftly  honeft,  »5.   Why  all  UndMrftandtng,  man*s  fuperior,  has  defieaU 


take  fuch  pains  to  hide  the  prime  coft  of 
their  goods,  39. 

Trades,  a  difcourfe  on  the  various  trades  re- 
quired, and  the  numbers  in  each,  188, 
189. 

Trajfic,  What  it  is  that  promotes  it,  230. 

Treqfurer,  the  Lord,  whom  he  obeys  at  pe- 
ril, 4P7. 


ed  the  rage  of  wild  beafts,  449.  Whes 
found  moft  ufefiil,  476.  Difadvantages  in 
lavages,  477. 

iVars.   The  caufe  of  them,  449.    What 

would  have    been   the  confequence,   if 

there  never  had  been  any,  ibid^  445,  446L 

Watermen,    Their  manner  of  plying,  aa<;» 

Treqfury,  what  the  management  of  it  re-    Waters,   ftrong.   Their  bad  effe^  on  the 

quires,  496,  497.  poofi  44- 

Trooper,  why  worfe  than  a  foot  foldier,  129.     Watches   and  clocks.      The  caufe  of  the 
Truth,  impertint  in  the  fublime,  aSi.  Not        plenty,  as  well  as  ezadtnefsof  them,  4(5* 


to  be  minded  in  painting,  283. 

Vamni,  a  martyr  forathetfm,  128. 
Vanity  may  be  owned  by  modeft  men,  263, 
264. 


Weeping,  a  fi^n  of  joy  as  well  as  forrow. 
374.  A  conjeaure  on  the  caufe  of  it,  ib» 

Whales,  Their  food,  436.  Why  the  eco- 
nomy in  them  is  different  from  other  fifli, 
ib. 


Kue,  a  definition  of  it,  17.    Has  the  fame  Whores.  The  neceflity  there  is  for  them, 

origin  in  man  as  it  has  in  horles,  455.  50,  51,  51. 

Why  the  vices  of  particular  men  may  be  Wild  beajis.    The  dan^r  from  them  tb^ 

faid'to  belong  to  the  whole  fpecies,  458.  firft  ftep  towards  fociety,  4^5.     Always 


Vice  is  expofed  in  the  Fable  of  the  Bees, 
a62.  What  it  confifts  in,  364.  Why  bare- 
faced  vice  is  odious,  268. 

Views,  the  different,  things  may  be  fet  in, 
228,  23S. 

Ufiiverjitiesi  their  policy,  163.  Ours  are 
defective  as  to  law  and  phyfic,  182,  183. 
What  univerfities  (hould  be,  ibin.  184. 

Virgins,  rules  how  to  behave  themfelves,  31 . 

Virtue,  the  origin  of  moral  virtue,  13.  A 
definition  of  virtue,  17.  Not  derived 
from  religion,  ibid.  What  excited  the  an- 
cients to  heroic  virtue,  18.  How  virtue 
is  made  friend^i  with  vice,  41.  No  virtue 
without  felf-denial.  88,  205.  Where  to 
look  fyr  the  virtues  of  great  men,  96. 
The  r'cafon  why  there  are  fo  few  men  of 


to  be  apprehended  whilft  focieties  are 
not  well  fettled,  ib.  4»<,  43»»  43»,  4S^ 
Why  our  fpecici  was  never  totally  extir, 
pated  by  them,  430t  433*  The  many 
mifchiefs  our  fpecies  has  fuflained  from 
them,  4a6,  429,  433,  434.  Have  never 
been  fu  fatal  to  any  fociety  of  them  as  o£. 
ten  plagues  have,  ib.  Have  not  been  fo  ^ 
calamitous  to  our  fpecies  as  man  him-  ' 
felf,  437.  Are  part  of  the  punifhraent 
after  the  fall,  450.  Range  now  in  many 
places  where  once  they  were  rooted  out, 
ib.  Our  fpecies  will  never  be  wholly  free 
from  the  danger  of  them,  ib. 
Wild  boars.  Few  large  forefts  without,  in 
temperate  climates,  43a.     Great  renown 


has  been  obtained  in  killing  them,  ib. 
real  virtue,  132.    Confifts  in  a<flion,  211.     fF/V/,  the,  is  fwayed  by  our  paflions,  436. 
In  the  fenfe  01  the  beau  monde  imbibed     Wifdom,  the   Divine,  very  remarkable   hi 
at  operas,  287.     What  moft  of  the  beau        the  contrivance  of  our  machines,   375, 


monde  mean  by  it,  267.  Real  virtue  not 
more  to  be  found  at  operas  than  at  bear 
gardens,  301.  A  trial  whether  a  fine  gen- 
tleman ac)s  from  principles  of  virtue  and 
DpligioDi  or  i^n  TW^lory,  J17, 11%,  I^ 


407.  In  the  different  inftincf^s  of  crea- 
tures, 430,  461.  463.  In  the  fecond 
commandment,  459.  Adls  with  original 
certainty,  391.     Becomes  ftill  more  con- 
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to  Ihc  Ouap 


E    X. 


Wifdam  mil*  ht  tnltadtBt 

coiiTriTci!  bj  II.  4tfi. 
Wivti.  note  ullao  put  raeo  < 

pri'jrdt  itiin  miSrcITr*,  t}4. 
tPeii-ri,  ontr  drrailful  inhird  wiaon,  4J4. 
tfuimil,  ■  [■•■C.   of  ihc  flill  clili  would 

not  bt  ibl«  ta  (u&  at  the  ctsCe  of  bci 
•orrpnaty,  411, 
InnNV  may  b*  nadr  wicked  tij  madt>r> 

3;.     Moddl  wmnta  promate  tbc  intCKft 

of  pnkituua,  4f.    The  ill  quaiiiia  of    Taut*,  a  jpni  pwi  of  maa't  ladatdeMA 

ibcmbtneAcialiatridc,  ij4  t«Ijd'  The        owui|  lu  th  famj  1  '-.       . 

■nificrt    of  married   woukd,  IJi.  IjS. 

Wijiaca  an  e^ual  to  a*»  la  lk«  uculi;    Ztaxli,  1I4. 


H'srl,  th(,  frl  to  be  done  among  ui,  K^ 
IVsrii  ol  utltmt  *aitraprri*(\,   194. 
Worjiif,  Divinf.  hMoftciifi  b»cn"^pCTfofin- 

ed  QUI  of  )eu.  ibaa  out  of  gncitudc,  410^ 

4'S.  4'*- 
Iftnttlktadi,  who  Iki 

when  thc]'  fw  >t  f  ipo&d,  iSj. 
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